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WORKING PAPER 


This is a working paper of the ORO etaff member and the consultant 
concerned with Study 81.1, undertaken to mect an expressed requirement 
of the Office of the Chief of Psychological Warfure, Special Staff, U8 Az; 

The objectivs of thie study is to provide a treining and zaierence book 
for peywar personnel, utilizing illustrative cases ap2 documents drawn 
froma past expevience Cok anes Beaty. tek Geeieiptes elloved 
te be applicable to sound prychological warirze operations. 

This study. ORO-T-390 (of which this is Vol I of two Volaaceat’ te believed 
to cover the most important aspects of the subject that may be of possible 
interest to Ametican personnel and completes the study. The seleciion of 
the ma‘eria! and the discussion and analysis of the data presented in this 
study are abject to revision as may be required by new facts or by mod ii - 
eaticn of basic assumptions. Comments and criticiam of the cotutents ars 
invited. Remarks should be addressed ty: 


The Director 

Operations Research Office 
The Johns Hopkins University 
6035 Arlington Ruad 
Bethenda, Md. 


*This editioa, however, is bound in one volume. 
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tins. Althvcgh thie casebock was prepared primaril; 

ticular needs of Army personnel, ss easly nonin ovidaus Gast GN te 
impracticable to u.seoriate the foreign propaganda activities of paycho- 
logical warfare personnel it, the .rmy from thoee in the Navy and Air 
Pose and from cock jtiter agoncies as th she Wreld Wy. FT CM on A Bon 
Information (ow!) or the present-day US Information tear (vata). 
Tones “psychological werfare,’’ as define. and ‘wed in this study, is an 
all-inclusive term. As used in thie casebook the term encompasses both 
Peacetime and warti=sa activities and 12 designed to pupport both military 
and political operations. Thus, it is believed that this ssudy may prove 
useful to raore than the limited number of individuals within the Army 
who may be cusigned psych logical warfare responsibilicies. 

It wae indiested iu the preface of the first two mariale of this series on 
peychological warfare that the Oper:stions Reearch . se uadertook the 
preperation of thesc training guidss and reference wurks when tne 2eed 
for them first became apparent and at a time when only ORO was ortively 
engaged in a research effort designed to support tie Array peyckological 
varfare program. However, the praparition of manusis ouch as this 
aieebook is not considered to be the normal function of an operstions 
verearch agency. 

It 0 ee ae dein a ee oe 
warfare uperationa -- the methods, techniques, and achievements — that 
is the heritage of World War IJ and earlier struggies, when considered along 
vith the generally ‘isorgan'zed state a ting knowledge aad the various 
theories as to the nature of pay: i'o¢ ) warfare, wake: 2 cam-etud:: 
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The compilation of case mat-ciais presanted in thi» study is not put 
forth with any renee of finality. [he contents reflect the considered judg- 
ments of those resp: naible for iis prepacati zi. it is recognized that the 
casebonk is restricted in scope owing to the limited herizons aaa cxperi- 
ences of the authon and the inadequacies of the reporting system for 
past actions. 

Xt is bel’evod, however, thet the preperation of this casebook will have 
beer iusti§ed if it serves to indu-~ participants and observers of past anc' 
current ecticns to revord their experiences more adequately for possibie 
inchusion in later revisions or in new syproaches to works of this kind. 
It is hoped that thc volume will be of real value in itecti; and in aichition, 
through use and critical review, that .* may serve to focus further thought 
on the subject of psychological warfare unc =~ it may be utilised more 
eectively in the future os a espportirg wearon in our nation’s political 
and military estabtishmenta for tle attaicment of cational objectives. 


Waasaw FB. Davensrrr 
Burearapa, Mo. 
November 1967 
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of these were thought worthy of reproduction, but in a tew iastencis it 
was found to be irapossibie to identiiy the author of the account. Ise, 
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CHAPTER i 
INTRODUCTION 


Neture and Scope of P: schotegioan’ Warfare 
There is & groving body of literature — bookn, journal articles, and 
— devoted to the priscipsl subject of this cambook. Each 
wraccessive yer, during the past d:<ade, new and valusbie additias have 
been made to the expanding bovkshelf set spart for bools o2 this subject. 
However, when one closely examines theee books he discuver: than is 
anything but unanimity of view cn what to call the enteral subject matter 
discussed.’ 
Writer have been more successful in describing isc activities that ure 


seas information,” “wey of wits,” “the bettle for men's minds,” “ideologi- 
cal warfere,”’ e0:., than in gaining any widew-ieed acceptance for the vec 
uf any erm that either they or others have proporsd for adoption and use. 

The editors of this cassbook realise that afl these terms have their pro- 
ponents, that tin use of. \y one term confer certain advantages, but thet 
all heve their limitation ‘\ revealing the range of activitixe covered or 
that may be covered by par onne! ussigned to work in this field of human 
i—~desvor. In Chap. 2 the attempt is made to descri’-y the dynamic charas- 
ter of the eubject and the wide racge o” thaght relating to it, including 
suggestions of ternative names to label the activity. 

it matters litte which term is used so long as there is 
between the writer and the reader. It ie the dasire of the editors to avuid 
entering into a Gebete with othe.s on the general shject matter whether 
uhis utudy should have beer: called  raaeb ok in political warfare, prope 
ger ‘e warfare, international ae or foreign information. 
rainer then one in 

pemstacl seins ah eainmeteindel taiintens toast 
imtorchangeatly with many of the others suggreicd. For purposes of 


fun Gn Bn of outa Cocne fia aamen See Saas Ces tate 
dewalng 1th the sutive of peychobages! warfare and forage sformaton operat = 
yotibiahed durtny de past derede 
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clarity in presentatica, however, psychclogical warfare m2y be d:“ned aw 
the planned use of prepaganiia and other actions designed to influense tha 
opinions, emotions, avtitudes, and behavior of enemy, veutral, and freadly 
foreign groups in such 4 way as to support the ececmplishment of nstiona) 
cims and objectives. 

Ths attention of the reader should be directed tu the italicised words in 
this definition. Firet there is the word planned. It is the contention of 
the editors that for any act to be deserided as falling within ihe purview of 
psychological warfare the action undertaker. should have been planned 
and not the result of soime accidental cecurrence. To be mire the pcint 
may be raised by readers cf this casebook that mary of the actions described 
herein were not actually preplanned. This may very well be true, for the 
intentions of participants of past actions are not always evident to the 
readers of historical records. This is cspecially true in the field or peyeho- 
logical warfare, where sc much of our past activity has been improvined 
iad inadequately reported. 

Bocauge ‘t ie not possible in many instances to ammegs accur.te.y what a 
nlanner intendod, the editors have .nken the position iiat for purpowes of 
tales atts ah IRIE AY 0 AARNE Getta 0b Ep SRT 
warfare if ‘he action ecuid have been the result of some prior piansins. In 
etn cinsnitlies toad bes qataiaehenn Ob snandhtenieh edits alin 
may be, and frequently are, the result of the planning end opsrasicua 
activities of officers and officiala who do not look upon themselves as in 
sny way invocved in anything that could conceivably be described as pey- 
chelogice! warfare. The action of Secretary of State Henry L. Stimeon ia 
writing an open letter to Senator Borah in February 1682, deaeribed in 
Chap. 3, is an excellent illustration of this. 

Propapjanda ie ice second word in the definition that should be grven 
clowe scrutiny. Among the mary definitions uf propaganda, the following 
will ~iffice for purposes of this volume. It may be defined as the planned 
diesemination of news, inf mation, epecial arguments, and appeals designed 
to influence the beliefa, thoughts, and ections of a specific group. Propa- 
gands is of classified it, eeccrdance with what appears to be iu scurce 
ae either overt (white) or covert (Nock). 

Overt propagande is that whose true surce is clearly acknuwledge. 
Covert propaganda is that which appears to csgiiate from a source otper 
than the true one. Scme writers ceecrii= still a third claas & propegas ja 
— gry, or that which avurds iden:ification either aa of friendly ce of enrany 
ctigin Stil others maintain that gray propaganda is nothing wore than 
poorly disguised covert. or black, propegands. 
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A third soxcept ir the definition thet should reveive the reader’s atten- 
tiov is the phrase other actions, hele oe, ot Ann aa Je Wes 
ireprtant «@ sole in opinion and attitude formation av propagands. 
throughout the com*ebcok nel ael Ritkns Aaa 
chological warfare even thoagh they do not involve the uae of 

Psychological warfare retivitics, as envisaged by the editore of this 
volume, are not io be identified exclusively as the acts of either military 
or civilian officiale, A psycholugical warfare planner and/or operator may 
find himenf serving withia « civilian agency euch as the Departmen: of 
State, the vaia. or some other nonmilitary establishment, or he or she 
rasy be concemed isore chrectly with the more limited military aspects of 
the use of peychological warfare, in which case he or she may be either a 
military or civilinn officia, ne cf the thre military services. Hegardices 
cA Nis czgenizations! affiliation, the operator may be eddzeasing his pay- 
chological warfare ovi,u: to one or more of the following: allied, neutral, 
or enemy target grou,4, and the activity may take place ether before, 
during, or atter the end of hostilities. Such « scope and definition of psy- 
chological warfare implies that this casebook will treat military psycho- 
logical warfare and cold war or peacetine informational activities as involv-: 

In cc'lecting illustrative case materia! for iaciudon in this work jxjsho- 
Jogical wurfare operations are viewed =4 & rational continued process 
involving a nuniber cf separate ond distinc! pluses, each cne of which is 
thought to be a suitshle topic for separate chapter treatnent. Chapters 
4 to discuss many of these processes in the normal chronclugical order in 
which theve phases are likely to enter into the propaganda admini:trator’s 
consciousness, Theee are, namely, organization and personnel requ rements 
for paychological warfare, policy goals and planning; operational objec- 
tives; intelligence support. rewarch, and analyses; media, incthods, snd 
techniques: and finally, evaluation uf effectiveness. 

In sddition to these mx chapters there are two add~? preliminary chap- 
ter: and ene final chaptez containing selected cases on Boviet. uses of pey- 
chogical warfare. The two preliminary chapters describe the dynamic 
charact<¢ of American thought concerning poychologics] warfare and 
provid > itlustrative examples draws from history Wf American emnlioyment 
of peychologica! warfare techniques from the Revolutionary War perior! 
tm the very eve of World War IT. No example of peychoingical warfare 
usage in American history for any period mort recent than the /930’s is 
inciuded in Chap. 3 since inoet of the illustrations giver in the leter chapters 
are drawn from World War I! and post-World War |’ experiences 
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This volurae iz not intended as a technical manne! 4, psychological war- 
fare, nor is it intended to provide the uninitisted a complote course of 
instruction in the suvject. Instead it seeke to bring tuather » qumber of 
cases illustrating important especta and principies of peye! ological war- 
fare venge Age such it may serve as a treining aid and refen ice volume 
for poticy makers, planuers, operators, teachers, and students uf the sub- 
ject. The volume may also be re'evant to civiban and military officers 
who although not primarily s:epuurible for psychological werfare opera- 
ticns may r wertheleas come intv close contact with psychological warfare 
operstors in the course of their cocmal dutiee. 

Sin:> thi. volume emplovs thy ~ssebook appreach to psychol: -ical war- 
fare, it is r.scessary to anewer the question what G the editors maan by a 
“cpse” and on wi:t basis did they select their “caves.” A seychological 
warfare cast includes a report of either a specific operation or an entire 
campaign that is illustrative of a central problem in peychological warfare. 
The range of proviems ireated is limited by the outhne, which in turn is 
conditioned by the extent and nature of the editors’ experience and con- 
tacts with planners end operat’ who were Or are engaged in past or 
current psychologics! warfare operations. Materials for this volume were 
drawn not only from the experiences of US psychological warfare effurts 
before, during, and after World War II, but aleo from those of ovr Allies 
and enetnies. 

The editors in undertaking to prepare a work of this magnitude and 
degree of comprehensivences faced many difBculties, not the react of hich 
“as the inadequacy or unsatisfactory condition of the archival records </ 
the past experience. Few histor'cal, military, or general esi! acienco 
texta, ete. devoted any space to the discussion o pro, aganda, peycholoyi- 
cal watfare, cr international communications, with the exception of diplo- 
macy, prix to World War IT. Few books printed during the war mention 
the subject. Actually it hes only been within the past 5 to 10 years that 
writers discussing militcry or :nternatione) subjects have given wufficient 
atten.ion to sny aspect of this subject to warrant any listings of paycho- 
logical warfare, propaganda, etc., in the index. 

Tt was valy during World Wer J! exd sfterward int apecia) misitery 
unite 020 civilian agencies were p vvid.d cn a quae-permanent banis to 
wage the propagand. batts of the country. Many c! those who partici- 
pated in the activity have Lad little time io write Donks and monographa on 
the subject. Thoee who have had the o portunity to write vouks all too 
frequently have had to rely on the most meager o: official documentation 
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Puychologica! warfare units of the past were selucm in a positiun to 
precare well-documented histories or aiter-action ruporte of their autivities, 
us wae she standard procedure for more orthodox military unite. Thus, in 
preparing material for inclusion in thie casebont, widespread use has been 
made <4 personel interviews with nerucipazt-obeervers of past operations. 
Accosuis of evente and activities, wherever pcemble and feasib'c, have been 
reconstructed frem euch relevant recoras snd personal memoirs as have 
been located. 

Howeres, it should be pointed sur that eve documentary reeonstrus- 
tion is diffictlt since in the speed and preasure of events » great cea) of vital 
infomation concerning planning and operations aever wes recorded. In 
perticula: it was impossibl- to gather information on the effectiveness of 
‘nany pavcdological warfarn campaigny since information on euch matters 
as ha’ happened in reo. to a particula: action all too frequently wae 
never collected and recorded by the personel invalved, 

On the other hand, where e: idence exists von © ning the impact particu- 
lar actions had on a target, vital data concerning |ackground planning or 
detaitz of the operational hictory cf a campaign are limited or lacking. 
Thus, instead of choveing a few cascpaigne and deseribing the virious 
chronoiog'“al phases and factors that infuenced the outcome, an altogether 
derirable goal, inc editove eet as their cbjactive the dexription of the 
crucial sspects of a much wider sample of peycho!ogical warfare experience. 
A cruciai problem thought !ixely to be encountered repeatediy in future 
actions waa the firs: critcrion utilised in selecting cases for inclusion in 
this volume. 

Tr arcity of adequate original materia] compiicated the application 
of the second criterion, namely, thet s case shuuld be concrete and detailed 
im every respec. powible. Clearly one of the basic ebjectivos of the cace- 
book is to supply the reader with a ‘‘fce:’’ for the realities of a psychological 
warfare “perstion, and thus through such means to enrich his experience 
directly without exposing him to the events themselves. 

‘she collection of material on which to bage or to const-uct many of the 
canes given in this work required prolonged effocts :t documentation. 
Official hisvories, classified original documents in archives and record sec- 
tions, personal memoirs, newspaper accounts, trade, professional and 
academic journals, and other such: materials were cxploited. Every reason- 
able effort war made to check the accrracy of the evidence and the veracity 
of the conclusions. 

'n pecking to increnec the securavy of tle case material ecllected and 
uwed in this work, individual covounte and drat versicns of the over-all 
manvecript were circulated to fereonnel known or beiieved to have been 
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perticipant-observers in the actions described. This is believed ty have 
reduced the margin of error, but even her: 29 claim is mate that the proh- 
lems of documentation have been adequately so!7ed. 

One of the most a‘ffiicult problems to resolve in collecting case material 
was to what degree c.cdence was to be given to first-person accounts, 
largely taken from memoira, when there appeared to be an undur expres- 
sion of optimism, if nct outright exaggeration, of the degree of success 
obtained. Ego involvement in events appears to occasionally lesd one to 
overstate the importanve of his own contribution tc the outcome of a par- 
ticular campsign or event. Such accounts are included in this volume. 

Some critical reviewers of a draft version of this study proposed that the 
reader '+ Lzutiened concerning the accuta7 Cf certain obeervations made 
in particular case studies. After careful dativeration thin was not thought 
to be faambse fo: woanons etated in the fullowing paragraph. 

It would obviousiy be an impossible task to vouchaefe tho complete 
accurmy of each fact and each conchuaion in <-> ewe im the volume. To 
attempt to implement weh an objective would obviowsly invelve th 
editors in censorship operations more dangerous tu scholarship than the 
inclusion of an inadvertent misstatement of fact, no matter how crucial to 
& particular case. 

It should be etated, however, that no hypothetical cases or cages mar.u- 
factured without « firm hesis of known facts have been includid in this 
study. By the same token nu case, from whatever source, has bves: included 
if the facts given were Lelieved tn he lacking in essential sevuracy. 


Principles Applicable ta Fsychologica! Warfare Op vations 

The selection and preparation of case material was uriented to the objec- 
tive of emphamrins crucial proplems which appear to highlight principles 
betieved to be genecully, if not universally, applicable to future paychologi- 
cal warfare operations. It in sbundently clear to the editors that there 
emata at nresont mo code or set of principles widely accepted as currently 
spplicable. It is likewise clear that curresit research, as well as current 
efforte to understand our past experience, will not of iteei? produce in the 
near future s universally recognized body of such principles. in fact 
extrem: care will have to be exercised in order te ascertain whether a set 
cA principles thet appear to be evolving will, in fact, be applicable in suck 
a situations ae Amencan pevchological warfare personnel may in the 

uture heve to uperate. 

the lack of agreomen’ conceining the full contents of a code of principies 
should not imply that there is a lack of substantial agreement wih respect 
to any one phase of psychological warfire operations. Thoee who object 
to the codification and the organ’-atic > of wich anowlodge a3 we nuw 
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pomsers of past peychological warlure operations are probably as greatly in 
ecror as these who believe that poychologicul werfare operntions can readily 
be tranafecuzad into en exact. science. The tesk facing publicivts in this 
fieid is *herefore to extend the frontiers uf asreement to include the scoept-~ 
ence of euch principles os may be genevally, even if only tentatively, accepted 
by the practitioners of tha art. :@ paychological wasfare operations. ‘(Che 
editors of this casebvok have not bsen unaware that they mar heve chosen 
cases implying the existence of principles on which there may not now be 
ituy fall menmre of mjroement. However, it se thought what the focuang 
(f sitemticn on these aspects of problema and the encouragement f free 
dieracaion may induce further research and/or observation, thus in the 
cod permitting an extension of the frontiers cf knowledge or areas of agree- 
ment on such matters. 

In the introduction cf each chapter and subsection of the chaniers the 
editors have attempted to present a very wief but accurate oumary of 
the case material iat follows. Wicre it was feasible and appropriate, a> 
attempt was also mea to derive and stcte such principles applicable to 
pay cholog:al werfare operations as the cas: mu‘erial suggests. 

Daniel Lernur, Daniel Kets, and Wilbur Schramm have each compiled 
and edited an excellent volume of rendings dealing with the genoral audject 
of propegands and psychological warfers, all -vithin the past 5 years.° 
Every attempt has been made in the present work not to duplicate need- 
leaaly a.ny of the material found in their books. A curefu! examinaticn of 
the three volumes indicates that each of the three editors operated under 
ome rather serious limitation; i.e. it waz necessary for zwch to tailor the 
outline of his volume to fit the material uocarthed through echolar!y exeur- 
mons in public libraries. With few notable excevtions, it was not possible 
to extend the limite of discussion far beyond the matc-ial already pub- 
ished, ether in academic journals or more fornial books. 

This work vories markedly from the others. Because of thie major 
cifferonce it. may have deficienciao end limitetions not readily apparent 
in the othera. / reverse procedure was follownd in the conetruction {the 
outline of this asebock. iefore any care material was voll ted and 
edited, an ovthoe was made of (use aspects of psychological warfare 
operations believed to be crucial to the success of any campaign or effort. 
Imnvetant elements were clecussed, discarded, or adopted fcr inclusion, 
im a table of contents irrespective of whether or not suitabls cas: material 
eculd be located and tailored to ilfustrate and suppicment the outline. 

la che task of searchir.g fc -anterial to suoplement and iliustrate the 
outline it 1s oaamble that preoccupation may have caused the editors to 
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overlook materal pertinent to the subject, which if cuilected and vsed 
would have provided valuable extensions to the outline. A more serious 
difficulty encountered, however, was the inability to iocate suitable case 


material to illustrate certain key problams and conclusions in the original | 


outline. 

It is thought thet the casebook approach to the study of psychological 
warfare is especially appropriate at thie state of development in the s0- 
called ‘“‘acience of internaticna) comnzapications.” Theis ws far from = 
unanimity of viow as to what the principieo applicatle to sound operations 
are. The editors believe that even if they chould overstate a principle or 
discover later that principles emphasised were reversed in the light of 
additional experience, the casebook approach would still uave vonsiderauss 
validity, for an attesr.pt has bec: :uado to idnntify the centeal issues —\ aived 
im Various situetions in which a future planner or operator may ecme day 
find himself. 

It ia the hope of the editors that prescriptive admonitions, ete., which 
are implicit 10 the reproduction of certain materia!, wii not stand in the 
way of a resourceful operator using his creative imagination and fledbilty 
of mind +o find adequate solutions to met new probleins as thor arise. 
It is especially the hope of the aditors that thoy may have produced a 
study that provides che uninitiated with possible solutions to guide their 
thinking constructively as they prepare {cr service in e highly importznt 
and growing field of endeavor, since both military and civilian agencies 
are becoming incrosaingly cai.cerned »ith present-day iuternationa! 
communications. 


Some claim that, since so little knox lodge about psychological werfare 
can be usefully codified at this time, even tentativy guiding prin.iples 
cannot be illustrated by the case-study method. heee wh- hold to such 
f point of view sldota voice the next equally log.cal conclu aion that there 
is little that can be taught about psychological warfare through any other 
method or approach. 

There are alao thore who object to s ating even teatative principies con- 
cerning peycholosjcal warfare because many appear to be a obvious to 
the reader. Buch a puint of view avoids the besic issue. Many of tho 
crucia' issues in peycbological varfare involve the selertion of operational 

fron, what might appear to be two obviously contradictory 
principles. The bine of reeeon:ng that leads io the selec:ion of 0.19 rather 
than the other may be the basic matter. Moreover, it ie striking that 
again where obvious pnnsipies ought to have guided action, circumstances 
Prevented the'r approynate line of developaent. Here the issue is how 
ach principles were dieregarded. It is the hope of ‘the editors that the 
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introduction 


sa igcluded in this volume may shed some light on these questions for 
the guidance of future planne-» and operators ix: the field of foreigy: infor- 


mation and paycho)ogical warfare operations, 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE DUCTRINE 


There iss general Jack of agreemett among both publicieta and prneti- 
tiuners of the urt or science of international communication: as to the 
meaning of the term “psychological warfare.” To some write and off- 
cialy it encompasses activition that ean only be conducted /,\ times of 


designed ‘o influence the minds and behavior of foreign tary groups, 
whether in times of peace or war, are deacribed ws acts of pa sbological 
warfar:. So individuals define the subject #0 narrowly ad to inciude 
only thoes acts which mav be characterized a« propaganda in direct cup 


range of activity wuch as nonverbal ects designed to mislead or to doceive 
target groupy ss to one’s own capabilities, inten: ions, cv desires. Thut US 
citinens differ us to whether the ues of psychological werfare by adherents 
of democratic precegis ic consistent with ihe true and lasting intereste of 
the American people. 

Mast people who write o- talc about paychological v-arfare uae the terre: 
as Humpty Dumpty did in his dincussions with AKos concering “glory.” 
He told her, ‘When I use a word it means just what I chovee it to mean —~ 
neither more or iene.” Thus, as with Humpty Dumpty, if thers is to be 
latelsigen.t diecu von or fruitful exchange of views concerning the wubject, 
i* becomes necvecary that one ascertain how the writer or the speaker uss 
the term. 

Doctrine is far from eet with reepect tr proper usage in the field of inter- 
national communications. The Jast few years have witr.xseed some ciari- 
fice tiona in thought, tut disagreements or differences in views converning 
peycholopical warfare are still {xr moze sig::ificant than the poiats an which 
there ie a near approach to agreement. 

Six articles, some esperially prepared for this volumo, are presented in 
this chapter to ow the range of thongt.t concerning psychological war- 
fsro, ite definition, ita limitations, and the proper manner of ite utilization 
Sines thinking on a + vets of the field is axceedingly Cuid, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to treat toe pubject ia any definitive manner. 
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CHARGING CONCEPTS 


By W. E. D. 
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*The term is nowhere dened or decribed in the latest Facyelopecdia Britasnica, (04. 
Univareity of Chicago, o> k. any Brilennics Book of the Year lor the period | 


Howerrer, an articls on peycholupical wariare appeered in ¢ 


Years," 1947. 
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cles and aiz.’’? 
Three vears later the Departsnent of the Aray putishsd « ieter verion of ita 


dictionary, wherein important changer are tu be nctod in the definition. 
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State, as peye' RE ND SE Sie Benes Ser 
international 
info: nation came under officlel dieapprobation by She Williaa NH. Jackson Com- 


raittes whieh, in 1953, canied out 0 thorough-going review and analysis of ths 
‘a foreign information programs. 


warfare as is by thy following offitial and private definitions. 
The Department of tha Army in Mareb 1965 reloased 6 reviewd field manual, 
ths Istest ofSclai views on Army concepts and doctrine 


as to support the scromplish naticne! aime and objectives. 
(pp ¢-7)" 
One shouid note that this definition does cot restriet the employment of psyeho- 
logical warfare co time «f war or deciared , and it includes th» ‘planned 


concept more precisely 
A Navy uuyublished msneceript, prepared about 1946, reprodaced fr 102%, 
diweminetsd thereafter on a limited basis, has t/:)s to esy ca the wnbject: 


"Tt... base mission of peyehological warfare is to impose our will on that 


"“Paychologica) warfare ie both short range and loag range in ite operations. 
It. short range activites inelede (a) strategic propagenda, (b) comtat 
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Popular Concepts of Prycholszical Wourfere 
Terme are given popular meaning not alone from the considered sts and 
ol ; } agente and the eorupiien of dietion ues, 


**The broad term ‘ ineluces any action thet fozees the 
emmy to divert mes aad from Ub active frat, to tie duwn men 
and arns in preparation fur against as: that never comes. 


Our ataphilsous feint of Wonaan was just such a maneuver. We foreed 
the enemy to expend a doal of effort, move a large numt: { men aad 
zach enuinment to the defenses of a beech ws hed 00 ustantion of 
attscking.’™* 


Chester Bowles, former Governor of Conneetiout and more recently US 
Anbasador to \adia, expresses lom admiration for the activity he ealls “psyaho- 
dogoal wr eters.” 

** Payehological warfare is s eyniesl phrase brrrowed [rom Goehbty's aad 

Btalin. If -ve inust on employing 't to deseribe our activities we will coe 

tinue ©o lose the respect of millions of people throughout the world who 

wer brought up to believe that Aisertca is more than o dere giausiek or 

@ cyuical mancuver.”™ 
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Former US Secretary of the Department of the ais Forse, Thomas Kk. Finletter, 
has ales ecarectorised psychological warfare av implving the use of dereit in our 
relations with others. 


“Paychological warfare in a bad term bercuse the word ‘warfare’ implies 
that doneit ia justifiable if it serves owr purpose. Deocit is staudard prac- 
thea in the tacths of war. It ia not oorrest practice in peacetime, whether 
it be dsected toward our own people 40 aur frends, to those who have not 
isken sides, or to the peopics entiaved ‘iy Ruma and China. It is nelther 
cond sant with our principles nor be it good busismoas. 
“Py gchoicgical wartnie had its ex*revagances a while but they have Loex 
Pet 104 By Ws uiiins segaet 35 somaeioey headed by ane 
we fare. 


Notwithstanding cavegorical implicaticna of the conslusious presented immedt- 
ately above, et eas eee 


Thin i not, to ony thet. piyeholajical Waaties should: wot evitians a0 6 
military actis nur thet the US should stop explaining ita policies to its 
Allies, to the nevtrals end to the enslaved peoples, providing the explana- 
tions are meticulously truthful.” (y (27) 


Ie ‘‘Poisical Warfore”’ « Better Torm to Uset 
The Rritinh describe the activities that Americons characterise ae pey- 
chulogioal warfare as political warfare. During Worid War 11, one of the principal 
rgencies of tae British for waging nn aggressive foreign information ov 
peepenag-eeed Toe fe Poe Wa: a6 lake brie However, the svmcer atwulu ony in 
Loca pradt OAs OU asec tll Gigs souk panne, Biitich os ~2ll ce Americana. 
Sir Robert H. Bruce Lockhart, World War I] Direetcr-Genoral of the Political 
Wariare Rageutive, has decaioed political warfare ae ‘'t>> appdication of prupe- 
ganda to “he nends of total werfare . . . iis mai purpose in to eolten the way and 
render caster the tark of the armed forces.” This concept dows not differ ir aay 
important respect irom 3 definition of reyehological warfare given in the works of 
the scoepted Amesican writere Linebarger, Lerner, and ‘asewell, to name only a 
few. However, this narrow view of the nature of political warfays doen not meous- 
sarily represent British doctrine, notwithstanding the high positions Sir Robert 
Bruce Lockhart has oecupied in British political and propagancés agei.cies. 
An offeial paper ‘uf the British government givev quite a differort slant to th 
eomeept of politica! warfere and «hat It includes. This paper says, 
“Politienl wit‘are nay be detined as a form of conflict between states !n 
which each p vtageniet seeks to im, ove ita will un ite opponenta by methods 
other than the use of armed force. For practical purposes, the princinai 
of pulitical warfare nay be described as the combined op ration 
of acy and propaganda.” 
The coreept of political warfare ad-ovated by Lockhart le eleariy el.nted toward 
its employment only in times of srmed conflict ; contrary to chis, tne official British 
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prema: ie ped that i ms something for use large’, I! act exclusively, in tines 
or wer. 

term political warfare has entered Asuerican voeabulary and tsay be found 

in th yphtings of « numoer of American publicists. However, chive is « wide 


'**P Jicdual warfare is « Wiitieh term. in other countries the activity # 
called by iificrent names. ... In the United States it iv ealled payeho- 
boginal warfare. 

““Tt fe that form uf intelligence operations thet uses idese to in€uence 


ventaone!”’ and the Navy “‘epucial” war 
“The basis aim of destructive polities] warfare ic to weaken and, if possible, 
cerry; the enemy by the use of diplomatic maneu vers, eeodoinic pressure, 
anfotrmmtion and ‘and , sabotage 
and terrorian, and by the isolation of the evomy from: his frieds and 


*Ateajor mesne ol waging political wertare ia the comsicenieetine of Where,” 
Cpp 28-90) '*. 


Both Professors J asswelt and Linebanger charectetien political warfnre as 0 
more ali-inelasive tf Linebarger defines it ns follows: — 

**Politian warfare cons'ets of the framing of national policy in auch « 

ams to assist propaganda or military operations, whether with ree. 


groups of people praseasi: 5 a politieal character.” (y 47)" 

OMe: usage within ib» military services affords Little additional inaight inaight into 
joe «staat Radha The current \ Seah thitewace al Ul head weet telcos 
Proferwor J ineharger v definition of politieal wacfare'! and the current “Dictiesary 
of US Military Terns for Joint Usige”™ does not define the term at all. 
Concdrtion 

Cnse of tho suggestions received following the circulsetion of an early draft edi- 
thn of thie work wes thet the title should be changed to politica: watlare and that 
this term should be exbitituted for pryeholog:cal warfare througiout the volume, 
* The Navy maecoript previoudy referred to onggesta that “npevial rarfare”’ fe a 
ura cid by the UB Navy te dnaeribn all erivien that ar not sretty mdbtaey 
pr cage ti oe ay ee tee 


operations. Such opersicee | eartare. 
| See cums etudy ''Porueal aod Peychological \' orcare” beter ba this chapter. 
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exoypt in thove instances where the discussinn is directed exelusvely to tailitary 
applications. These, the revicwer suggested, thould be labeled ‘military puywar"’ 
as apecial cases, 

This mggestion is not without merit. However, ne demonstrated in the pesceiiing 
paragre oha, even at ambiguous as the ter, “peyenciogical warfare’ has decome, 
buth in official and popular parlance, the tsi “politieal warfare” ie no better in 
thic rercet. Whether It is eslied psyehc'ogical of political wariare there w no 
escape from in. {set that the eonvept dealt with is one on whieh doctrine hae been 
changing and on which authorities arv far fron: agreement, The _ edings that 
follow are intended to shed further light on changing thou with reepsnt to the 
subjoct: regardless of whither the concept 1a pry@rologic A warfare, jolitival war- 
fare, o” just plein propayancia. 


PBYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE -- A MISnC™ER* 
By Lzowanrn 8. Corrazit, Jz. 
The lersa 'peycholopical warfare’ has proved 6 handicap 
-when used in reference t peeettias Scernuleal tee. 
munications, ites neu hurr for Sia aatiohy Gh inpinie. 
Se oe ty eras tees en ‘1De productivity of 
research imagination and planning depends heavily on Oe ey ee = climate 
withia which it occurs. In this case the eraisal concept iteelf has been in large 


Fate eo «he aestoue os acam stn pra ot ot myers ¢, ae rny as en! watts \ nie 
¢ may wakie-sonen to any de we do that enanmsenieniian With eountiite sith Wiie> 
we are at war will be the resporsibility of the military forees, otherwies it io to by 
in the handy of the State Department and related agencies like the US Information 
Agency. bpeonaptanl od eet ne iggy Bae Fagg y gylpeta 
to have its own paychologica! warfare responsibility. Finally, it may be necesenz~ 
for each agensy to have its own paychological worlare sad intelligence rescarch 


I any thene things may be neveesary It doen't make senee to me, or for that 
matter to anyone who has to ojerate in that situation. The proresses and problems 
involved in communicating with th: pscples of the rorki, in¢«rpreting our setions 
and intentions neruading, cajoling, confusing, or tareetening them do not divide 
themselves readily in accordance either with the buresucratic structure of the vs 
erent or ths ambiguous distinction between states of war and peace. De 
proMiven wil Yellen 6 Gellats che Widll Haponitbdltiy fat Gls Sehd td ore vlinnd 
an effective agency directed from tke top level of government. 


The Term Peywor Has Hor dicappal Operations 

It har beer my impression that far frora being « clarifying concept that rscuc- 
tures 3 field and guides action, to anv nothing of research effort, the tern “‘peyei 
logiec.| warfare” ie ambiguous and leads to eonft: ~ed thisking and action. It lends 


*Exeezpts from ‘Social llecsarch and Pr, shologreal Warfare,” = paper prewnted vo 
the Ameviean Socinlogical Loriety, Washington, D. C., 5 Jep 38. Reprinted with per- 
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priaasy planning 
ogiste. Now the best psychologiets in the government are in tho eal, 
chinkea!, testing, volection and teeinines end ke nan enginoering felis. y are by 
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ee methodolgy for the area we are discussing. 

error 


ecaes sa pando oie ocdy-oomien acid tub acmartaet: 4.4049 
Secbowsndd seagtgnenine veanent cin fuer -xtdenios to siearaagiies 
oa in mre tanglive economic, political or military aspecte of internetional estivity. 

Yow those of you whe follow such things recognise that propugends in most 
effective when it is tied closely to a consittent affir native program of action which 
bs ieadiily ovinpscbended. Mf our propaganda ¢f‘orts abroad sometimes unness 
somewhat anemic, it inay frequently be due to the fact that rightly or wrongly we 
are made to cppear as having no affirmative azikm programs with which to chal- 
lenge those nf the enemy and we sorm to be following a defensive regative ettategy 
of merely stopping we advance of Communisan without offering a feasible alterr-s- 
tive. The only formula for putting power into our propaganda |e that of positive 
action. There le: othing the enep salesman eau G) uatii that condition js mar}. All 
of this is to avy that theory and research desig= oriented to the magic word soe- 
eepticn will be quite different from that oriented to a more mundane vk. 

ff yuu think [ azn overstating the situation you may be right; but let us renerabes 
that something very like this convep'ion was offered to the electonite as one way 
the imoming idminintration would « militar expenditures, and I suspect in 
many indances this wis sircersiy believed by ‘hose wio made such clsi.we. In 
tinks ournection you may recall the furr-’ and buss in Washingtcn, end especially 
in the Penicgin, about neychologies! warfare after the election, with macy people 
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5. Moro ralsvent to our concern for the research implications is the fact thal it 
devign vies & Geld which rocial icieniantes o20 yet hold of in terms of current thooriss 
and methods; at d, what is more, they ean work ct thin — mobilising p.vemnt knowl 
edge, developing new theory, and doing new basic rewarsh without the ha, tring 


efforts of mscurity regalati 
‘ Secs Mra este eaes en teann ince gemendh-ve Selesia al 
é residue of operations and neice 
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peycholugical warfare is better described as political sommunieationy; that 
the rederent research problcany are Lette: structured in that orientition; and that 
shw major tacks of oonceptuslisation and of baste reseacch wan betirs be dene out- 
ade the handicapping eonter! in which we ars Low working. 


POLITICAL AND PHYCHOLGGICAL WARFARE+ 
By Hancw D. Laswei 
Paychological warfere — @ now wame for an old idea — uare 


Puychologleal Warfare ic a reownt name for an cld idea about hew te wage sue- 
cceaeful war. The idea i forind in Use oldest manus’s of military strategy. Sun 
Tsa's The Boot cf War, «ritten in China in the fift. ventury n.c., stremed the 


aid care are confounded.” Ths sams alm could be a+ mpliahed by | i 
tales of the treachery of trusted feeders aad of the crunrhelming forevs at the 


*trom Daniel Lerner’s Frepagands in Wer and Crisis, Gacnge W. Btewart, Fublosher, 
Inc., 1981, pp 961-06. Reprirted with perraission of Dr. Lewwel and George W. Atew- 
art, Publisher, Inc., the copyright bolder. 
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cor-matd of the onesny. 7'hs Baek of War tk advised the assassination of cvemy 
leacers in order to create pan’e. Another euggestion made by Bun Tou rrae thet a 
commander shouid avoid rtruggle ta the bitter end and gain victory at # minitnum 
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the ofwmny’s 
The polrtica’ aim is licsited destruction. Neither the enomy's arm:x! fcrees mor 
tho .. hole pupulation nor the physical facilities should be totally ub) trated. On 
the contrary, t!e paiitical goals wre limited. Usually thz fe '- sec that in 
the enemy country there be instaiied 2. leadership that turn it :e%0 an ally, or 
at least into « rn-kavtile power, 

In the case of our civa wars with , at no time was it our eegious polley to 


: Germany, 
diwtroy the whole Germany people. eae oe ke 


The most distinetive act of Psychological Warfare is this: — ¢ v. +s the meers of 
mass comrrs.yication in order to destroy the somes will to fight. Whee the olf Chisuse 
armies went into pattie with an array of musi--al inetruments and a forery of banners 


iy k 
maa true of the use of tale-beasoen to undermine the ualty of the enemy Uy eung- 
gerating the strength of the force oc. the other side or by stirring up sed't lon agahont 
the leadsts. 
Mass cominunieation, it, whould by streesad, is not exelusively a matter of the 
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ties oa both sides and vhe magnitude of ha tac sack tp5n Was Ghenty’s lito ten te 
Testes. 
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combining propagands with other acts upon tottering governments and upon die- 
(entented masser. The vocabulary c/ the Bovint leaders did not nave to bn refreshed 
Weave wend dot eeanentions Seay nee ae 
Actuplly, the idea of Psychological Warfarc ‘a sonswhat ines comprehensive 
than other tern wits which it ie cleeely linked. The more inclusive conception 
is that of “pulitieal warfare,” whieh eovare the use of more than the meane cf mass 
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not alwave charvly dafinad, neil UF Sn alekue eutd was. Waren ty med 


Veaoefare and warfare arm the two patterns which are assured in the instruments 
of tutal policy st all times. 

Politices warfare thus includes operet!ms tn reletion to allies, neutrals and the 
home audience. Prychological Warfare includes propaganda dizected against the 
enemy, together with the us_ of arms to create the greatert Unpart upon te enemy's 
will to fight at the least cost of capability. Enemy inte tions ore the tart 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFAIE REAPPRAISED* 
‘By Rouano i. Panuee 
“ werfare” end “cold wor are 
dee eS sais (3 {aver of more nvigtes tiation. 
INTRODUCTION 
** ‘Culd war’ end ‘peychol gical werlase’ are unfortunate ome. Tey do not 


nathon's foremost : afalrs Presidert’s Committe on 
In Information Activities}, fell like a tvmbenell on ihe etruc- 
ture of ‘ ‘ that had ennted duries wie preceding 
depade. The result has boen a year of ion) cf 
the gunerol technique Th process of reappraieai 
is by no means complete; indeed, it is and should be » continwing one. However, a 
pumaper of and new philosophies have already emerged, wnd 5¢ 


cl @& yemr ago. 
THE SETTING 


For th ces te whom the wublect of poyehoiogios! warium «2 new or who hove been 
crcxinaer| by the multitudy of populcr and professions! writing and cotnmen sary or. 


warfare,” aud a brief anairsis of developments in thio held over 


ee 

Se mene, eae 3s Sd RSE ae octets aireeael 
warfare as an invtrument cf national policy, to agrre of: terms of reference. Must 
of &hn misunGerviandings that have arwen Guri ig the post few yerre as to the proper 
robe of | warfzre in a democratic society, aad as to its capabilities aad 
lira dé ity up Ree ting pater aber ead vt 
aaaed Wy spcaaee heve vared as to the scopr of the fleld 
covered by pea; warfare and as to ine relation of thie 
vos 1 


g-eat variety of terine that have come Intu comuion usage to characterias try pecu!- 
ee hte, whieh ube US finds itif today, and the more unwonven- 
tina Past Rave been adopted te meet tls arise. A few of the more com- 


From us. origiaal manwrript. previourly anr-* finue:, propared in Jaze 1054. Repro 
duced with permisaion of author. 
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Some of thesa terms have actuahy been used as zynoayms for peyehological war- 
= by writers on the subject, ae for example, equation of peychologinas warfare 


further difficulty azhes from the fact that generally accepted officks: uenge of 
tha tera “'pwrenoiogieal warfare,” in the US underw snt rapid zvohution sad expan- 
sion dunng the 5 yeara 1048 to 1955, whereas man, 

w 


* pongovernmental epecia! iste 
adung to narrower definitions. Tha ter. s not deGned bi the dirk ‘unary, and cena. 


ings vary from expert to export. 
Dokaitions ~~ pyeb-loyxient eurfare vary °>--. 2 narrow wrame Aun e Woold Were 
T and Vad on sayanée vo militaty Tote in thw of ms, to she broad under. 


lying e/ablishme=* of the Puyebsiugier! Serategy Beard by Prevideut Truman in 
1951, and President Dieenhower’s appoinscent <f ©. D. Jackson an bie. psyohe- 


logical warfare adviser cariy in 1953. 
Perhaps one of the best definiixs=» of imilitury psychological warfase has Leen 
formulated by Paul M. A. Linebe-ger, a pioneer in knowledge on 


; may be s quired to 

*(p 40)" Military pr he defines in wm a3 

“planned use of any orm of communiea!!on tir 6 Hee’ the minds and emo- 
tionr An pias SEomy, rovteel, oe friamdt eraup for s epecific strategic or tactical 


VWialiialy aad, cckatally, te meny of the ditnemities thet ened Fie my emnsen 


of definition, “‘peycholog.cal warfare,” 2 / “civilianised,” same to take on some much 


2 AC WARE ORGT CoP EERE @ Un eR Pee eo Se ey ee 


ceenigeess tan. ae 


Dectrins 


Spine tee enerenat ae ee wea 
of eneangacene engienene ta Giee: to Garis SANA. 1: ned premnmen Remon oF 
deae."(7 aye ' 


minds and wills of men” by nu less of an authority than Proskist Detght D 
Kleanhower in his famous 8 Octoter 1962 canipaiga specch in San Franciero. Bald 
General 

“We must adapt our foreign poliev te 1 ‘cold war’ ctrategy that fs unified 


Thus, by 1953, peychologioal woriare had beso closcly identifie ‘ with the ooid 
war. i.e... the alobal atrupeic bat wann Commnawen ond the Cree Weert? Ter mt nen 


ps 
of Fortune mega sire end a “psychological 


warrior’ of vennwn as Deputy Chiel of Payohologesi Warfare Division, amaze, 
during World War It 
Because of the wide variety of meenings tha! the term hes aseuned, as well 25 


heve oventered in the past year (d.soussed in the next see- 
no be me to reeim w specific definition to the concept of 
wattune ts Os paper. Rather, the term will be placed in context 
each tiene it bs used, 20 Tae Eee Snr nay Lindy ie per ettor wanes Sat & 
peat hago peclgg 
a, ee eee i neg th ob le tah 
io the 14 terms listed above nnd to explore their 
_ Tie fet fie verte (oold war, war of Iden, struggle for the minds snd wills of 
ren, war for the mics of men, and chought war) are situational; they doncribe 
magarhebegiven preonmes in internat! nal relations and very dyaambe ones indeed. 
Celt war weuhd aom bo stishnepats the widest fleld; oresumably, cold war it baing 
waged today hy all mea; short of outright mas military offensive action. The 
other four terms ure deaciiptive cf the ideological part of this etruggie. 
Ideological we-fare, neve warfare, and political warfare can have both situa- 
tional meanings, j.e., defirition of the existing erisis between Communiem and the 
Tree World, and a mthod\yeiea! menning, Le., dmecription of the teehniq:~ being 
used to meet the crisis. Political warfary ls a distinetively iuritish tern, used to 


a7 
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a@oavey the idea of co-relation of all instruments of policy (d%cumuacy, encnomics, 
ad ad ogg ons . {p 264)" It comes closest to the meaning of paycho- 
logice! warfare in the Lrosd sense. Nerve warfare is a mere strictly psychological 
Rit, sank Rote 2 enna Meenas Sees is usually reserved 


the mwames ar contisaed to the ehts.” Inte:national com niretion, aside from 
ite perely tecimical mec ning, is used to characterise who rays what te whem, when, 
iz. ‘ernational relations.* 


tiara Saniane wate 


the earliest recorus of civilieticn. Linevarger cites the uss of paris by 
Gideon. ia his battle against the Micianites about 1248 p.c. (yp 3-8 of the 
best-known histories! examples ic uae of the Trojan Kore by che B to cap- 
ture the city of Troy.” 


Propegsuds wea never used on a bre"! wale, however, until World Wer I. The 
first organised effort by the US ty.» che Committee on Public Informitio (better 
known as the Cree! Cominittee), which had tise Lympathetic interest. of President 
Wilson and did an svceptable job from 1917-1919 in rahying morale on the Lome 
front and exploiting the Fourivea Points in Europe." 

Tre term “psyeho'ogical warfare,” had its origins in World War IJ. German 
egr  gtindeer phe ~ yurgpadh eta ec dade hay he seared 0 
the Allied psychological attack as an cxevse for the military ondlapee.(p 264)* The 
Germans proceeded to forge the meet terrifying pzychologjeal weapons of all time. 
— fifth-coluntn ter-ivem, and violence with Wi 5+’ military 


ioe Uh tell incaat bs cated pgm ot mnliadies warfare, prip- 
cipelty throug) the Offices of War Information® and the Prychologieal Warfare 
Divisior. ci Suprerie Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary Forres, Europe ‘anar). 
The Brit'<+. prograr:. was carried on through three agencies. the Politics! Warfare 
Executive, a sreret organization for propaganda to enecny and enemy < weed 
countries; the Ministry of Informatiuc, which dealt ith the Aritiah publi and 
Allied and neuteal con sien: and the Overneas Services of the Hritia. Hroadenst- 


rewiving guidance from the 
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payehological warfare’ means just the use of propa. 
controversial ‘Votes of Ameries.' Certatnly the uae of prop- 


think ‘ 


by the Prosident.*- 
_ Elesahower, as Presidentia) cundsdate gare te views on the 
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aganda, the written and svoben word, of every aivans kavwn fo tranexit 
ideas, inan eseential part of winving other poople to your side. But prope- 
ganda is not the mist important part of this struggle.... There ara 
many peaceful toole that 1aust be uend though every medium of eom- 
municstion, mutual economic aswetence, (rade and barter, frieadly eca- 
taste throzz's travel, and correspondence and wports — these repscent 
some of thi! political means to support essintial programe for routual mili- 
\ tary nesistance and cuilective sseunty. ...’* 


Pcces Beller orgie Sane sein Figs Mig Amare oF nd 
of contain’. of Com “stem inaugureted by the Democratic Administration 
and pledred »““roll-beet” of Con. iunist influence aid pesceZul liberation of peoples 


psychological warlare placing 
jaune of peyebologioal factors in U8 foreign affairs on the highest level of go Tament. 
REAPPRAISATLE, 1953-:054 


Qne of President Etseuhower's firet seta a» Chief Exneutive was to appoint an 
ught-man committee to study the problem of pevchologica! warlars.'? Called the 
Preaident’s Committee on International »anformaticn Activ'tiss, thie group, hendad 
by W. H. Jackson, New York attomres, interviewed over 250 witnesses in the 5- 
mosth period, 30 ‘anus t) to 30 June 1663. 

The committee's staring eonclusicn has been cited in the intreductiun to tails 
paper. In addition, the committes bad this to say about “peyeholodien! strafegy’’: 


",. . ton existing Prychological Strategy Board, established in 1951, doew 
aboliched. 


It is founded cn the misconseption that “ woms- 
bow existe apart from official policies and actions and can be deals with 
i by experts in Chie feld. 


dependently 
‘In reality, there is a ‘psychological’ aspoct or to every diyle- 
matic, ewromiec or militery poticy and action, implreation shovid 
reeri7: more careful attention, both in the plannirs and exertion stags 
of policy, but net to the exclusion of uther factors. 


“Exeept for propaganda, thurs aro no "peyshdlogical warfare’ miatpheoghe 
distinct from traditional instruments of poiicy. Every mgnificest act 
vty every depart and agro rete has ec ew 
ponitively or nega‘ively, in the global struggle for freedom. re. 
tant ‘ack is to build awareness throughout the entire Government of the 
impect of day-to-day governmy ntal actions and to coordinate and time 
such actions eo as to jerive from them the maximum advantages... . 
‘The primary and oventdiag purposes of the information program should 
be to submit evidence to the pooplee of other rations that their own sapire- 
tions for freedom, progress, and peacr are supported and advanced by 
the objectives and policies of the US. 

"The efforts of aii media — radio, preon, and publications, .xothn. pictures, 
exchange jersors, and libraries and information centers — should be 
directed to this end: to show tne idertity of our goals with those of other 


380 
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peoples. These guain and desires, which we hold in eoinson, must be 
expiained in wnys that «sill eauso cthers tr join with usin achieving them. 
“In carrying out thia purpose, Amst Wine Bous’s tal hal saceivae 
should coneenizste on objective, factual news reporting, with 

selection and creatment of newr designed to present a fuli ca,aiiion of 
US setions nad policies, expecially as tiny affect thn partionlar ecuntry 
The tone and content should be formeful and divset, tut s atic 
note ahould be avoided. The information services should not, however, he 
preluded from malig fornul and fetal refutition of tela Soviet 


peer Vaie are 1 needed (instenc' of ‘psychological warfare’ and teold 
to exprers the sal-darity: of freedom-loving tien and women crew 
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for peace and freeciom and porsonal liverty.” (p 
Barrett, Avcutant Seertery of Btete for Publtic ASsizs from 1950- 
recommended that our inforruation program be persuasive but not prope- 
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a former general, wld be overly concerned with military inatters; and would want 
to lawsnch another “Crusade in Buscpe,” dragging ihe Free World into a needles 


mont ad use of funds saved thereby for technical sasietance to undurdevalnped 
areas, had peofound impact in countries around the world. Yet it 
was not termed ‘ warfare” except by the enemies of the US, who 
thareby to inten tivoe. 

See tae no ne ee ee ae 
recnganiration of US ‘peychological” etratezy. Presidential Reorganisaticn Plan 

8, approved hy the 63d Congress, and made effective 1 August 1958, took the over- 


forrmation 
Cooperation Administration were take over by veta, although thy exehange-<f- 
yersone program wes left in the Depestment of Hitate." 
e President Eisenhower, on meommendation <! ine National Seeurhty Couneil, 
ironed 0 directive dated 52 Octebor estatilishing the basi nienion of the Ageney aa 
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follows: ‘To submit evidence of peoples of other nitions by means of eommustes- 
tion techniques that the objectives and policies of the US are itv harmony with and 
‘ne progress, and peace.” 
This mission was to be accomplished oy 
1, “Raleining tnd ini tiles so teecign peapiee the cbjensives end 
policies of the United States Government; é 
2. “Depicting imaginatively the corrilation betwoen US policies and the 
leoidionhe ouplontione of uae piste ee Om AD: 
3. “By unmasking and cowofering hostile attests to distort or to frve- 
trate the objcetives end poliies «the Coveramens i «ze UB; 
4. “By delineating those inportant aspects of the life and culture of the 
people of the Unitid States which facilitate understanding of the policies 
and objectives of the Governmai -¥ the United Biates.""" 


Under the new mission, te agency ‘vas to concentrate on objective, factual 
ners reporting, witu appre priate com: -entaries, designed to present a full expos- 
tion of important US actans and policies, espreially ea they affoet individusl eoun- 
trve apd aceas. Tone nn: content of material was to be forveful and di:eat, bur a 
trident or antagonicsic tone was tu be avoided. 

At the semc time the Fsychologica! Strategy Board was dievwlved and ap Ope>- 
dats Oooetinatity, Beart. sashan shes. Tha function of oce is to coordinate 
te broad foreige policy of the US in ull its aspects — exonumic, military, and polit- 
teal — with pave) ological factors being considered in the formulation of all policies. 

On 8 Devembar 1983, Presideat Elsenhower made s seeond major policy po ieee 
in keeping with Bw new soncepte of UB “psychological” (oredgn 
peoples — the famous “Atom Loo!” address before the Unried egg Pevuples 
<f the worla were quick to identify “their hegitirrate aspirations for freedom, prog- 
Trees, and peace’ with the Presidint’s prvposal — so quick, in fact, that the Boviet 
Union was obliged! to reverse its initial position branding the offer a m-28 propa- 
ganda stunt ard at least to go throug! the motions of untering into segutiations 
with the US on the matter. 

On 1 April 1954, C. D. Jackson resigned ss the President's advieer on peycho- 
logical warfare, having playvd a viel part in formulatiog new concepts of the 
place of psychvlogical factors in international relations.* The pusition, as earried 
out by Jackson, waa not filled, pointing up cnee more the readjustment thas har 
taken place: pat chologies) factors are no longer considered in inolatic n and super'cr 
to other elements in foreign policy formulation and execution but are considernd a 
vital and integzal part of every action. 


if 


CONCLUBIONS 


The principal lesen to be derived from the reappratea’ of psychological wariare 
that has taken viace over the past year iw that the tertn iteelf hed best be avoided 
in at.y characterisation of either cur informational vutpal or our Joreign relations 
generally. The term nas de-ided negative connotations, teh at hore and sbroad, 
and warfare of all kinds iad best be le’t to the military. It Ws nc exagweratioa to 
may that the Us. by announcing to th~ world that Its policies were governed ov 
would by governc.: by ‘“‘paychological strategy” and "peychoiogical war‘are,” 


°C. 1. lackam verved es a member of tie W.H. ee 
in the preparsthon uf beth of the Presideni's stomic energy 
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when 
etehe enhene Haus Pudnious eatin mn Gn Ub dang Meee 
pushed the US into the war on the Allied sida. 


Commuuist propsgands in the US follewing World Wa: I, 
togatnor swith the activities of Dr. Gcabbels and propagandists, helped 
abhorrence of propaganda teeh- 

niques, and (o associate ca With ‘Se use of propagends by 


propaga: dietutorahtp. 
the Comrounints in wn nr gan War II pericd has seemed to confirm the daapest 


Soe een ae propaganda operations as something basically and 
furieally oval. 

Is hae helped little to point out that propagnada, technically sneaking, is eason- 
tially a neutra) term, that one can have both good and bed propaganda, that the 
word setually bas a religious origin (from of the Catholic frith during 

), and that “to propegete” means little more than “to dis- 
serninate.” (And who is sqainet diffusion *) has 


le mot valid; but ‘rex a prncteal act preto etatine point of view, the entire ta 
public ofvaion, ct tome and abroad, tod drop the word eompl tely from desert 


we 46 & nation are setvog for in one relations with other eounuries. 


aspirations of ‘oreign peoples, must neotesarily bs alc to identify and amess these 
aspiraivne. 1¢ must know whien psyeholoy'en! approach ia moet likely tc achieve 
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the dasirad result and to ect scoording:y. From a 
this ia “psychological warlaty, pure and simple, a8 everyaa who haa exguyed in 
ary anpect of wash activity will resognise, but fee the on e0ees, 


THE CREED OF A MODFRN PROPAGANDIBT* 
Br W. E. D. 


4 : 7 
did en hew ends o oy peep wor 


scm made during 1040 among a limited nurubar of American Word Was 1 


of the German hed 

A British of Crosman in World War Ii, Sir Robert H. Bruce Lockhart, 
has goc:2 on as saying that “. . . he has hed more experienss of 
application 


*Adapted from “Pa; Warfere,” by Richard H. 8 Crossan, a lecture 
eanted to the h.{cieh Service lnstitutiee, reported im The Jowmal of the 
Royal United Serrice Institution, 97: 619-82 (1962) with she per- 
maission of Mr. Croe-man cad the of The Journel of the Royal United Eorvies 
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are on hia side but, because they arc compelled to serve him. Be Ea 
ranies that they ure on your side, your job is firet to hevp thy on yo 

side, and seound, Wo Leu tnera quiet. <: hvnot the jo of -payehetogioa! 
warfare ¢5 tineir resistance; that bs the jol of cther subvarsive 
operations. job of warfare ie to heep them quiet until 
a eee be useful to us, anc! not suleidal to 


0) “... in peneo-time, the task [of paycholoeival warfare} is extremely 
limited. . . It is limited to the job of boilding v> cvadthdity, vtudying the 
enemy, getting the organtention set wyao that, if the day comes fora more 
positive propagands, B can be caty~d out ofertively. 

"Anybody who believes that it is ovr job th‘ <.:~ trouble behind the Iron 
Custain in a posied of pisee hue learned ,buclutely nothien tresc'the Seo 
sons of war. You have no right tc put your friends in danger of death when 
you will not rescue them in time.’’ 


2. Ther are three stages of a succeed ul psychological warfare campaign against 
an encmy. 
We went through three stages during the war: first, the defensive stage, 
when we had not much to say to the Germans except that we were not 
going to give in; peeondly, the wage, wher we had evMcleat mili - 


the oceupation stage, whee the military job was over and the politieal job 
began of winning the fruits of war; if we were compe. at © wh: them.” 


Psychological wasfera posscwes important limitation: be under 
std ty ott edie fam cee 


a) Mie tag tee 

tions must be left to the tome or age 1 Drama oka. 
logic] warfare gets itonl! exived «np ith, or thinks that it # undertaking, 
operaticans, then it wil! get in the most grievous trouble. 

So ee ee may do more harm than go.~s uuect it ts 
strictly ecordinaied with diplomatic and niilitary activity. 
“Almoet by mistake, the zac, in 1941, started the V Campaign — the V 


campaign 
created the impression in Weatern Europe that the invasion of Durope wae 
imminent. It ereated falc amncag Gur inends; it made many of 
them do rieky things and pay the per.alty. 
"5 - A jot of Freachmen lost their lives a the result of the ela coretc prope- 


by 
physical as well es by paopegands, to make it appcar that this war ‘ts 
of the rea! chow. A number of Gennan divisions stayed ir the 

West which would otherwise have moved.” 


4. The peyohologieal warrior must himewf se @ part of the militery 
organisation, and ali taat he does must be Stted carefrli~ and metioulouriv inte 
the over-eil stri.tegy of the war. 


Deosrine 


2) “Usfortunete Tite ant ghee 2 emamap ty apm” naan el 
logical warfacse they a.¥ in a fx and can think of nothing clue tr 4c 


b) “Psychologies! warfare is not an independent arm; it 4s not something 
which can do miracios on ita own... . The greatest mistake of the psycho- 


action, a way out c? 
‘sella’ himarlf in this way, he hae destroyed 
e) “ werfere cust remain to 


the advanced guard of policy which is clearlj defined and if it, times ite 
activities in relation to _ whether of tha Foretgu Office 
or of the Chiefs of Staff.” 


chaninds tpn vatnenel Paahilie nes of thedhea ae tat paiemee 
“Looking tack and & great deal on my job (in World War II) 
. all T would my about the ‘black’ is that, on the wo 


.. pur a ee ee 
into the vastly enteriaining and endices delicacies of the ‘black’ varieties 
(for whien, 2 must way, sold: ~ had 2 stzange addiction whea they were 
told anything about them1).” 

In paychologteal warfare it ic 

reach dreicd tx ete and to aceompte’: declared objectives. 

a) ‘Radio is an inatriment []\ adapted jor tactical! use, because there is no 
re rar Fea cres weak rem 
“By tactical ..., I mean propaganda addrewed to a speniic group . . 
division in a predicament. . . on encircled garrison . . Sa oe 
of people at high level within, shall we say, the Cestopo. . 
b) “It was discovered . dine cn en eee d aaaee 
ganda with very few tectical applications. . . 
“By strategic prcpugande I meen propaganda whic spond i the whol 
of the snaay nation 
¢) “Radio cee however be used isctically in durling with toteliterian 
countsies where mio listening is forbiduen, where it is a high privileg: 
to read monitor:i reports of enemy rudio. 
“If you want to get a rumor read by important genecols, admirals, anid 
air marvhois, there is nothing like getting included in 6 report marked 
‘eret'. 
ih teemtoted Hight, Yep ont wall drathated eneelly, bas a gent effect 
jo epreadi.ig a parteular rumor that you ‘vant to spread. 
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important to select the prope: xvedia of dis- 
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d) “The leaflet is essentially a tactical weapon. 

“In the last waz we wasted a great dea! of paper on strategic leaflets. 

It was a very wasteful way of getiing laforuation to the enamy wilh the 
radio could do it much better. Iam doubtful therefore whether, in coal- 
one ig Sigh aa, SONI MMe Sn RIOD oe 


{In World War IL} ‘‘the real importance of the canflet was evulved only 
when leaflets were dropped tactierliy on a partivu'ar unit to which we 
worttee Se. are 9 Penney See. 

. the Deleting Gf snatinas loa leds «owires the greatest skill and peanot 
os Lik pe Rial dkentinetedh teamecine Fie does nis know 
the nvesces of the enemy’s psychology, and if he drafts the leaflet it wil! 
alrnos:, certainly be diamized us propagands. 

“The whole a Ee ne ee poo y 
one honorable soldier to anothe?.. .. The job of (drafting leaflets} . . 
not uasally a job for the fighting soldies ; Seb CEG in rmannd te 
enemy's peculiar psyehulogy, the pecutier renee of honor which each army 
has and winch 4! fere in each army with which, one has to deed.” 


7. Im propaganda trith pays. 
“It fe a comricte delusion to thirk of the brilliant propagandist as being s 
profermiona! Hise. ‘Thy brillisrt propagandlt is the man who tells the truth, 
or that selection of the truth which is requisite for hiv purpose, and tells it 
in such a way that the reciptent does not think that he js receivirs any 
propaganda. 


“The act of the propagendit is never to ve thought a propegandist, but 
seem <2 be o bluff, simple, hoarrable enemy who would never think of 
deesending to the level of propaganiia.”’ 


8. One must hate propaganda to do it well. 
“,.. 9 the last war the British did better propeganda than sny other 
nation in the work. 
“We British were ashamed of our propagawia anc therefore took more 
trouble to sowceal what we were doing. 
‘The Russians undoultedly did the wore! provamands (during World War 
Il}. ‘The Americana ia many ways had the fellings of the Ruasians in the 
propagr 2a ‘and. 
“The Germans, because they loved propagar.ds snuld not do it. Lord Haw- 
Haw wae s disaster to the Germans beosuse he was obviously = propagan- 
dist. Anybody who listened to hie voice kn-w that he was.” 


9. The central substance of propaganda is hard, si:eet Sniornaiton. 
“Tf you give a man the correct information for seven years, he may delieva 
the mecrrect information on the fire: day of the eighth year when it is neser- 
sary, from your point of view, thet he shard de eo. Year fret job te to 
build the erediblity and the withenet-¢ of your propaganda, and per 
suade the eneny ‘0 trust , ou elthoug you ae hie enemy.” 


Sp SO Rain red UBER sd fe EERCEEES Ty Sumer Pepe se 
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10. athe lds xy vga by journalists and advertizers are not 


to proparanda operations 
a} Dk aan » SAM latowe tet 7h spend 
ith exhortation, ... Exhorting an enemy to atiffena Lis 


Tier cA tee adllc aun eal @ianees Gadind Pteoneane me a 
a demoers, bevawes the enemy knows that thie comes from the enemy, and 
writes it off ae propaganda. 
b)“.. an eee ee Se ny eee 
tainraent . . dv not think thet you will buy the enemy wit), jess... ner 
with brilliant descciptions of British for American} culture. The enemy 
k»ows enough not to be teken in vy that cart of thing. 
“,., you mast roinerst that the enen.; listener be livtening under grave 
danger of his ie. There is risk attached to listening to foreign stations in 
Sarian countrice ... propaganda to the snemy, eras riek 
a Tatooans femerentiiiin toa 1 ius tena Cane 4&9 apparently 
»bjective, informative, and concise as possivle. You must not disguise 
that it is coming from the enemy. 
Pe heise At nae cog eae ergy har wh coy apace end 
theing profession and the journsliats. [Althoug3i] they were the most pro- 
ficiunt penple si, the jod, each bad grave definencies, 
“The alvertiser believed that somehow one csuld grt people to surrender 
by giving them eales talk. ... That sort of thtig dous act work; it 4s too 
obvious , | the usual advertising methods are not effeceious in propa- 
ganda rnd have to be drastically moditied. 
“The advertiser wan correct, however, in one reapeet; he understood that 
you have to go cr aeyic? tha rome thing, however boring it iz to you. 
“The journalist ... hated the advertioor and his slogans. The journalist 
auld thet the thing to do wes give hoy ners, and tc make every effort tc 
got the news as hot az pomihle . . . he forgot fhowever, that} hot news is 
& journalists’... . fiction . | that it does nut matter to the caemy listener 
whether the vews ie hot or cold, 90 Jong as it is new.” 


ik. The art of propaganda ia not telting lime, but mther slecting the truth you 
reyuuire and giving it mixed up with some truths the audic sce wants to hear. 


{In writing news bulletins and news lea ets) “we had to order ou-> journalists 
(it was agony to them!) to -epeat the aune news day after day in for.ne in 
whieh it did not look the same... . ‘News creation’ does nut cvsan inven- 
tion; it meare looking through all intelligence reporta, lookiuy chrough all 
the... newspapers and selecting truc items from them, .. . bot example} 
asarne that you have been instructed 10 create the impression that tynhus 
is prevalent in the enemy army. {f you eee that the fcurth item in each 
news bulletin (not too high vp, beeste: it you put it as No. I ‘term it is 
obviously propaganda) is ebout a case of typhus, ... if you m~ that over 
three weeks the bulletin never lacks one true ‘tem about trphuy i. . 
your leafis? n-wepaner [reports] a new eae of typhus cach day — aa if 
they ar all true — thea you are doing cued psychologios! warfare... . 


Peycheloylee! Warjare Cansdeok 


“The art of propaganda wis tu make the jowinalict form hie newepnper 
or his news bulletin or his redo breadeast sseonling to a strict directive 
which told hm che bind of va 70 be hed to nan and the wright be had to 
give exch kird,.. . Our loathe! newspapers and radio news-cacte had to be 
designed to keep crrtain themes eonslantly to the fore, — 
there was any saws about them in the dally newspaper. . 


13: ths snark Sania ememensiink Aaaeane tal othe ai one 


fir cct ~ disloyalty to a to‘aliturian government, and evory individuel 
DP DEERE eee Te ee ee 
act of disloyalty. . 


eee eek See eee ee fee 
means of improving Pronaganda output be uadertaben. 
“In Jeafiets, we concentrated on the famous sefe-conduct pose. We spent 
~ vast amount of money on reeearch in getting the color right, Biseshower’s 
signature right, the language right .... We discuvered that we could esti- 
suis dneoneda of ft Goaan mnt Wy tev Ghemmii 4 pleas the 
had srt © Paesierwhetts sito thelr wallet, heeaues the act o’ picking it up 
and putting it awny was an act of disicyaiiy.”’ 


14. a Sear eae Sieaite Sree sven, Suto ever 

preaching, and — abow all — one inust avoid threats. 
“In 1910 and 1™1, nO Te Ce Fo ened oR, se and ve 
gct an immense cn-ount of good will in Germany by admitting defeat 
soln apie eave Oitdied on tet eae tel ocak oer 

you are your wore 
ite. You mvs be frank about it, foanksr than the fects. Then you really 
begin to gain the enemy's eonfideace 
“it ie easier to t6il thy tevth about defeet than about vietory ... the 
curious fact fe that ky retreat you know bew much ground you have box, 
whereas an advancing army is rarely awure cf where it hac advineed to... . 
“The firvt really big raid oc. Rectin wea a terrible disaster owing to com|i- 
tiune uf the alr, and a great number of planes were lost. We announced 
the losses of the aur before 14.6 Cernan communtyud came out, end our 
adnicsion of our losses wae leyger then the Germcn claim. Thet was the 
greates| puyonoiopicn! variate isiwiapn of Uses yeer!” 
15. When the enemy ts doing well the propagundiet may be able to “eurmmnil” 

the enemy beyond his resources. 
“When the Germans were ads cacirg into Rusels, we said, ‘If they cannot 
reach Kiev in 10 days, then the whole campaign «ill break down.’ We 
caleulaied that it would take 12 days for the Germans to get fu Klev, and 
therefore we said 10 days. Whe it took 12 dayn, that represented 3 defeat 
or, at any rate, it took the edge uff the victory by sugge ting that it caght 
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Mm 7. The propagandimt, or psychological warrior, muet isre empathy, not 
——npathy - he must fad himeelf jato the mind of the enemy. 


petriotica‘ly turn off hie wireless because he ie a patiriel ae well oe & peasant. 
“. , there were many Germans who did not like the {Nas} regime, but 
I yrou appeak-! to thom as traitors, thiy did not take the propagands.. 
overhear you 


", . you have to over-estimate the petriothan of the enemy in crder to do 
pood! proyzagends. To teest hin: ss a potentie! Waiter before your ernies 
are actually approaching is to court disaster... .” 
ME 8 Peyehologi-a) warfare intclligenee is neseanary in order to provides « num- 
mee of required cevview la sidition to tat of studying the emmy’s mind. 
‘Ye snetilacy tank of Prychovogical Warfare Intecliguace was to remiad 
our beading generals and politicians pi to believe owr own propaganda 


“Sropvgenda intellagene: has | ancther see. An we studied ¢he enemy's 
prope panda we were ale to from it the directive on whieh wre 


a at 2 i el re 


4 came ee eh ees Se 


——— 


ater > elle & 
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bared. From that we could ded-ce the onatry's estimate of his own etvil- 
inn and aoldior morale . Som lel e+ ett pelatieaagmammmainaniae” 
enany appreciation jad directive week by week. 

“The work of reyehological warfaie m.: tigence is work which sbould be 
Cone in pesee-time as well as in wur-titee.” 


19. To be effective, operations munt be related to strategic require, 
stent] and prepared policy and higher militery etrategy are knowe.. 


“Kw ode Ardenues couniem-offcmis: we designed four leaflets for the four 
of the advances. _ We did the work while the German offensive wus 


paptivmiestniy: tye <p guatialaanraee 

,tovaed the cn! of he war wo found that actual pauning ofthe pope 
aie bts dnetimindonan aaa ae Loadon, 
tha} was the only: point where both Government poliey and the higher 
atratery was known. It was found that saucer had t work upward to 
Governments and downwards to the artnies, instructing them on this inte- 
grated propegads policy, bentse pioume timicg in relation to the cam- 
paign is the vital thing to the s:coess of this pariicular job... .” 


20. The propegendist’s task is not to make or to question policy but to oper- 
ate wtrictly within the terms laid down by his governinent. 


“*,,. In April 1944, General Ejsenbower, as a rveult of advice by hie peyeho- 
logical warfare ctafl, sent a paper to President Rooeesvelt which anid, ‘We 
aceept the policy of snconditainal surrender, tat we would file to us able 
So tell 2 Gertuan general in Normandy how he should eurrender if he wants 
to.’ There wes a cir. rvssage back vie Stettinius that politics were to be 
ielt to the politicians. As a result, as we now know, generals who wanted 
<>: carrender ware unable to do 20. But we (the propagnadists] could not 
do anytaing about it. 


very rittieult problem . . wn ak aeammediiene ae etieectn 
more (r:n 16 ia to nolve it, "I doubt whether any propagandiete were ever 
s.. 6 Waugher problem than tv make yneonditione! surrender atiractive to 
the Germans . Be ot + malin tn te vecsuse it pre- 
vented the military conspirecy of Wth July .rom being a mocres. cag 
had nothing to do with propaganda, it had fo do with policy. . 

tet tater ditingun te ay ecanquncen Wf eawmditinal wr 
render fmm the propaganda consequences. . 

“Pen the potat of view of propageads to German soldiers the unsend:- 
tiona) eurrender policy} had one adventage. Germans had been told by 
Guebbels all about P\ zsident Wilson and hie promia-s. The policy of uncon- 
ditional surrender prevented us from making any pron.iees, which would 
not, in any case, have been believer. We hed to tell she truth asd to 
feoue instraetions,.. . Into instrietinna [to Creizen civilians} we managed 
to insert a whole mase of propagarde by referring to the reetoratina of trade r 
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unions and cther things that would heppen when Eisenhower came. These 
things wer: not mid as promises but were given io the form of instructions 
gands was th» rr~>sgaucs of eonunend and we tried in the course of f* to 
five the imyreston that we wece desont people, int we did not do thie br: 
aap. 
“Y do pur think from the point of view of propszanda we lost; frum the 


point of view of policy — which is very differeat question — we low e 
great deal (by unoonditions] suzteadar].”’ 


Ths address giver, by Mr, Crosaman on the cocasion of his Sz9t seit to the Royal 
Uritad Service Institution was sn enthusiastically reeeived by the mernbars and 
suseets that he was again invited to address the organisation « year later, ia Febru- 
ary, 196%. pectin on eet 
Fe-bruacy 1952, but extendes them ic inetuds his views a2 (o the role limite- 


Ts ey? oe dure tae eee 


The moblem of the Weetern demoeracies ts that one of their purroess 25 
prwsent js to avoid a war, ...7°. -Aher ie to win s war if it ocenes. That 


etme gape 4 a geeaanatial there is not a simple over- 
riding nim but a eonthet of aims. . 


“Exe orpte from “Peychologseal Warfare,” Wy Risherd H. 8. Crossman, e lecture 
delivcered 1° Feis 68 and reported in The Journal of the heyal United Service  Inatitution, 
Oh: BS1-G1 (1968), reprinted here ith the perm‘esion of Mr. Crossman aad T ¢ Journal 
of the Royal United Service [netilutian. 
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“May i 10w, in following up thut, argument, spom yet, another cliché. 
People talk: shout working a ‘etrategy of ould war.’ But it is only powible 
to have a strategy of real war, and the ‘etsatogy uf cold waz’ is a very inis- 
les ing ee of talking about diplomacy and propaganda. I”: is a grave 
nustake to talk an though we could evolve a strategy when our alia is to 
Prevent &.¢ beotesiy oF having © evolve a strategy. | would ouggert thet 
RN? eS ee eae een 
¢o conduct diplomacy and propaganda when the great Powers are not ina 
general war. In thet connectice I would put forward two suametion:.” 


Te first is this, We shoud never use paychclogical warfare as a mub- 
stitute for real war. There is, of course, a great reneo of frustration among 
democracies who have set uncn themelvey quite srtiticial limitations in 
Tr. car senaaenee We all feel it about the probism 
of where avlf-imposed limitations seam to thwert victory. 

“But there is one rule we observed in actual war. It was that, when the 
eoldiar came to us and said, ‘I cannot solve my problem by military means; 
would you please provide m«. with a peychological warfare substitute?’ we 
always replied, ‘No; I caonot, I will aot, I must not.’ Prychoiogical warfors 
is no wubedétute fx action. 1¢ is, at best, an secompa: iment to action, wome- 
thing =bich elighily accelerates the prosess of militacy force or the process 
of diplomacy. {ts not some mysterious trick of ite own which oan be used 
when you are preyented from using conventional weapons. Those who 
ee ee ee 
— seilaso in proetetas while: Utu; sever expsetes. . 

"|, . Clever peychoiogiea! wariare inte. ot a enbadbiante is andign equines 
the enemy ceness far tore ais 1 than they do hehind the enemy lires. 
“Now +4 us tum to an example of what can be sebeved by propaganda 
to cause alaim and despondency in the enemy. Lu the past eight or nine 
weeks sometiiing hea ocousved in the Walkans ef greai ‘portance, the 
“ndermanding ustween Yugods ne, Crzese, 2ac Tushuy. Tere be some 
*hing ou whita propagvds ean get.» work. It can put over to tho other 
side a solid achievement of Weeters: deanccracy. Here ie a basis for genuine 
propaganda a eR A Te Seeds beers oly by 
day in our radio, the sulid achievement of that siliance. . 

tan ot 00 thie ete of papeeabagiadl wadtene ‘ia the ah Wir is etnewned, I 
suggest that we should uever it to negate our etrategic alma or to 
come. into contict with our It is one of the problems of being half 
at prace and half at war. Jat me take Melays a2 0 hypothetical case. We 
have in Malayan an area where paycholog:ca: warfare can and abvuld be 
applied to demoralise the Chinese Communists, eve. What is very ered- 
itable is that the quite ingitinate use of peyahological warfsre in the mil- 
tory can.cuign has not eome into oonflict with higher r’rategic and polities! 
wormdremen. 


“An example “ where conflict hes occurred ie in Korea. Here you wil’ 
find a history uf o72‘usion — a confusion of motives, a confusion of depert- 
ments, and a confusion of policies. I euggest that the troubl has been due 
to lack of coordination between those in charge of prisoner of war puticy, 
thone conducting peychological warfare, ord those conductiog at nusiwe 
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regmtiiations. The United Nations migh* have found iiself in a far stronger 
position {f we had in advanze seen the complicetions which wouid arine 
ee ee ae eee coordinating their 
**{ cornot help repeating that the peychological warfare warrior is a very 
<deage rous sort of person in # cold war. Ha must be kept wader the closet 
an! severest control by the Foreign Oifice as regards policy and diplomery, 
and hs; the Chiefs of 8t42 as regards hi> conformity with thair requir. nts. 
Hie mm sat never be alluwed to feel tha: ne is on his own winning his . 1 
paychologieal war, ac 2 eubetitute for winning the real wer. Heisnott: ~e 
to vin bisown war, He is there to assist the Foreign Office in putting over 


Conex2usione 


“Let me now set down my conclusions, My fizst is that in a cold war, as 
ana bet wer, the major aim of propaganda is to ac! ‘ave credibility. Long 
before yx try to demorlise, extoctrinate or indoctrinate, the first job 's 
to be believed. It is no good having a meet bri'lien? ‘agitation’ if you are 
mot believed. Thatis the reason why the pac is #1) superior to the Vaice 
of America; it cunfines iteelf to telling the truth as accurately as it can and 
thus makes itelf a most valuabie wuapca. 
“To rake your news credible in a totrlitrrian country demends a tramen- 
dous effort of imagination. Fot whet ia eredible in America and Hritain 
preci Gace sii bdees, Tas sete og 
5 in terms tae enemy | ve. tis why ps; war- 
fare departments should be secret depertinents. I! I write a leafet whieh 
netabers of Parliament will deseribe es good propaganda, it will probably 
read ns euch crude ‘propagands’ that it raises the morale of tae aueaiy. Tis 
order to maxe it really eredibh to the enemy it ynwt sound a long way off 
frum what mot meniers of Feriianwas or Congres regard an the ‘good 
tough atu” to tell ibe encmy, 
“The credibility which tre nac achieved in the 1990-1045 War remains 
the biggest fictor in the conduct of the colci war. To maintain it will 
demand the constriction of a large propaganda ‘nteilig nse department. 
This departrent must think iteelf into the mind of the Communit, snak- 
ang itweti in his phrases and etichés until it writes exd thnk s them ; sturally. 
‘Those who carry out militacy intelligence always have the tradition of 
being oa the side of the enemy, and the same applies to the propage ada 
intelligence officer. 
“ho thee way ta =fry out good propegandh is never to apoear to be eorry- 
eng it out at wl. We ulseovernd this in 1940, when we bed anthing else to 
co but tell the truth beesuse we were bung defeated ao badly. I remember 
speaking to en American who was tn Rerlin in 1040 about the news whieh 
wis being broadeast about the blits. He raid he turned his radio ox to 
British horne station and beard a voice saying, ‘Aud nw f will tell you 
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about a series of talks whic) we shall be giving next LDecemler on the lifa 
al Charlotte Fownte’!’ The American told me that a little thing like that 
boosted hie ryorale more than sll the propagands in the world. Thz British 
BbC Was ynaaning a series of talks nn the life of Charictic Bronte when it 
was dus to be wiped out the folowing week! That proved that Britein 
hag sot been defeated. 
“A second instance was when Hitler made hie last uppesl to reason. I 
to be ‘ii thy: pac at the time when his epeech came over. We 
ee Oe ee ae 
a resdy after he has finshed and start writing it now together.’ This we 
did and, sure enough, after the conchision of hin speech we pat out a reply. 
} feer we had not consulted the Forelzn Office or the Chiefs of Bta®, but 
you will discover if you read Bil Shirer's Sarhin Diary that ona of the things 
(hat. impressed Germany was the fact that Ch-:<2b il! only apent 20 minutes 
before giving his myny! These are things which rvally meatier in prope- 
genda. For it isa combination of randour, integrity, end sy:apathy which 
cemorslises a totaliturian stete. 
“But you may ask, ‘What are we to do about our disagreemen‘s with the 
Ameriesns sod the continual rows in British party politics?’ Handled 
wccesfully, our disegreements and divisions cur bes, positive avert in « 


eee One ean, in iact, by reporting a bitter con- 
7 im the deraceratic worid (it has to be dang skillfully), give an 
cammahviip iviiling-shkb enair = Seprabvs We bave some evidence 
from Russia that the high-up: whe liste: to peo are fascinated by the 
ploture of a society where fr disouseion enn take place. poten 
which they have not themselves. So our own disagrennents, when 
fuliy reported, ars a weapon of propaganda sgnincs ieee iaineainetie 
“On the other hand, we must exercise great care in respect tc stories which 
we tell the peoples of toteliterisn countries about themeelves. Ten good 
truthful news siorics about Russia will te eanceiled by one mistake. We 
found this throughout the we~ with Germany. If one mistake was made 
about something which Germans could check, they would write off the 
seat of cur propaganda as fies. Therefore, shat. which is written about what 
goes on in an enemy country must not only be checked and double checked 
for fact, but it ruet be writien in suca a way that it sounck evedible to the 
enemy and not to us. This requires » combination of sclf-restraint end 
imagination of which very {\w of us are capable. 
'*yhis ie yet axother reason why in the cold war we should take a great deal 
of troule te build up our proy egands intenigonce sections. It is poszible 
to obtain mor: knowledge chout the Comnuniste from reading their news- 
papers, by listening to t! rir re lio, and by studying their monitoring, then 
from millions cf pounds aspen’. on secret service acvats. A totalitarian in 
metiodival; be ccts aecciuing 20 prineiple and according to a rigid table. 
We discovered, for instance, during the war that it wae valid to deduce 
from a study of German propegat.da we mo:ale report given to Goebbels 
that week; the output of German hore propaganda faithfully reflecte? the 
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Germans’ study of their home morale. And it was therefore possible, by 
watehing the output, tc: determine the morale. Ina cold war you also need 
to deduce the mood! of ths men who are in cuntzo! on tae other side. To 
understand ¢heir actions, tar to piacute thelr public opinion, is of enor- 
mous value quite apert ‘rom eny proj aganda you may carry ous. As for 
psyebological warfare ic the narrow sense, there is plenty of it to do in areas 
where the wer ls gpuing on. Aiteas in which we can axperieveni are Maizya, 
Indo-China, and Korea. I Lupe that concideratle evms of money and mer: 
Cot GN WERE we Vie eee Dee oin ene See 

is UnGes new conditions and with new types cf treatinent. But. 
Ss'ab te heal &f a wer RID DUPE combos te a cua, 
and let uo with regard ty the remainder of our pro. undersieiré tia: 


Tecaiansnac onsen 
we can do is to tell ths truth, to up to understand « char pur 
pees, and not to try the Kind of technijue which aun only it wd wisn 
actual fighting has begun.” 

PROPAGANDA THEORY OF THE GERMAN NAZIS° 
By Hirgys Komats anp Wiceun Scracum 


! fotalitorian society, is en accepted astdibional 
peter Gnipewte bi as the objectives of a mace nent dictrye. 


Investigators in & democratic atmosphe-e tend to view pronegenda as a sepacate 
ee ee ee even asa function to he ratheraahavnnd of 


and degrees. 
ee ee and ideology, words and action, are 


ESaies sratamein. ee th tan? ts tec ae Tek seed bab etn ok 
prupeaganda, at which point the tern: propegands joses r-saning. We shall atter=;4 


* Excerpts from ‘The Propaganda Theory ¢f the German Nasin,” pp 37-49 of a 
hs oon ey Werking Papers on Propagande i mery, prepared fur ths US Iaforma- 

tier Agency, by University of Mlinois, Urbana, Jan 65. Reproduced with the permis 
mon of the authors and usta. 
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‘n thi. brief résumé of German p-opeganda theory to limit ourselves (@ @ cun- 
ciderution of the Nadi ue? of aymboly asa weapon. It must be remembered, >= - 
over, that this is an artifice, adopted to delimit the subject. Actually, Nazi words 
and Nasi deeds Nended together, Nasi diplomacy, military action, orga rization, 
and propagan<a all merged, under cha driving force of the ideology of Nasir cialiem. 


veality shaped to the wishes of the ‘caters of the swvement. Monop:ty 
control of the mass dinned this picture inoowantly into the Gern.an peopl. 
Kee3skemeti sume thie up by remarking that althoug public opinion ax we under- 
ttand it cesnot exist in tutalitarian states, its place is taken by an official image of 
the world expressed through the medis of mass commuijcations. The individnal 
may not believe this image to be true, and-indeed often tries to look beyond ii, 
since he sees it ae an effort of the bureaucracy to contra him. Neverthslem, he 
urvally is forced to accent it, partly for want of something better and partly because 
of the power he knows stands behind it. In the totelltarian state, both safety and 
advancement depend upon conformity, and the mess media provide a model to 
which the Individual Les to conform... . 

The way Nazism emerged undoubtedly helped to determine the nature of its 
propaganda. Hitler came to prominence in a country sti hurting {via defeat aud 
oveupation. Like moet other Germann, he felt that Germany had really not been 
beaten on the feld of battle, but by other means. Hadamoveky, in one of the first 


German nélten let thio war against the entire world not because of Inadequate 
weapons end the weakness of her soldiers, but beeauee of the bureaueraiie sterility 
of ber leading statearmen. The German people were not beaten on the hettlefield, 
but were defeated in the war of words and because their spirit was brken. The 
Um were sont ints thie wishes hettle rith not oo mek rv 0 cineta ren 
wnile the enemy natione took up t arms ‘egalast the Hun,’ ‘for world peace,’ and 
Yor tue League of Nations.’ In polities, those who are fertile nnd creative will 
always win over thoee who sre aterile, bureaucratic, or... mere diplomats... . 
Tuday, every echool child known that we did not merely have to fight a military 
war, but that we were aleo exponed to eoonemic warfare, and that the latter, coupled 
with the weopons of propagnnda (psychological warfare) finally caused our down- 
fall." In fact, the Nazis gave the Western Allies rather ~ :ro credit for their 
World War I propaganda than the Allee ere inclmed w give themselves. And it 
is not aurprising that Hitler, when I.» we to b hia own movoment, should 
build into it a lange component of ideology (na , the Aryan myth, ete.), 
ae and other devives of symbol warfare. . 
. When the Nasin tried to carr’ their hsology end slogans to the German 
" = found the liberal press and the "undisciplined" radio again etanding 
in their wa: They were forced to use cnd develop to a high perfection the weapon 
of the fan ‘moeting, From thie experience they learae! to respect the power of 
the spoken word. Soon after they came to power they disciplined” and “organ- 
ised" the "adis. They lectured the liberai prees on the “false ideals” of iresacm 
and objectivity. eatebliahed a national news aervier to feed the preas, ertabl ened 
oficial Nasi pevers, restrained other papers by cecnamic or political ec. mien, did 
theiz best to keep anti-Nasi messages from getting to the German prople. Thus 
from the very firet, they saw the advantages of controlled ead consistent media. 
And ?rom the firrt, ae we have heen trying to miggest, symbol wa-are won inte 
grated with organisation and the other power weapons. For a while (he aymbol 
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weapcn was the only effective ono the Nasishad. As they aombined :t with organi- 
sation, rey became sble to ust action mrmbols .ong with verbal and pictorial 
ones. They came gradually tv have significsnt fire power, and later the pclice, 
economic, and diplomatic power of a nationa: government. The importance of the 
evolution may not be at onea apparent, until one remembers that, to mest of the 
western governments, organised propaganda came leet of all the power weenore 
and was grafted on -- rather unwillingly in many cnees. With the Nusia, prope- 
Sin a. haihivn Scgtaias sabtoobll niwe man 
rs the arsenal 


e wee 


One enaet nessesarily turn to Meir, Kampf for basic Nasi rrupegarida tiwory. 
There Hitler ampcsser the public in this ‘sain, “. . . The potitical understanding of 
the great nas 0s ic not eufbelent'> deve! sed for claws 20 ATtive $0 ete prnerni 
pontical omnhina by themselves und to select suitable persons. What we mean 
by the word ‘puNic opinion’ depen ds ori} te the umallest extent on she individual's 
own experiences ot knowledge, end Larges om ar image. frequently erected by a 
penetrating and petvistent sort cf m-called ‘e- “ighten nent.” He (aither mates, 


‘The people, }1 an overwhelming majority, ace co feminire in their uature 
and af*ituce chet their activities and th _ ght: are motivated leas by sober 
conetderaicn ean by feeling and sentiment Ths centimeat, however, is 
not complicated out very simple aud complete. here are noi tnany differ. 
entiations, but rather a positive or negative; love or hate, right or wrong, 
truth or Iie; but never half this and half that, o- partially, ete." (p 237)” 
“The frst fcundation for fonning authority always offerrd hy yopularity 
... . Any supporter of such an suthority ... must enteaver tv improve 
and to safeguard this authority by cresting power. In power, therefore, 
that means in torve, we sve the seoand foundation of all authority. ... If 
popelarity and foree unite, and if thus combined they are able to I-at 
aver a vertain period of time, then an suthority on an even more eolid 
basis ean ariee.” (pp 764-05)" 


There is no reason to believe that Hitler's propagandiets did not ehare his point 
of view. Goebbels in said to have remarked, ‘Our propaganda is primitive because 
the people think primitively.” Agair, Masses are urformed stuff Only in the 
hands of the political artiets do the masses beerse a people and the people a 
antaon,”°** 
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Hadamoveky® says flatly, ‘There ie no such thing as spontansons public opin- 

ion."(p 63) And agaia, “the slogan of the freedom of publie eninion mivet ha burned 

withost tears” (pbc), butte soe be Hurl shliflly by » eorblued application 
of “idea, propegands, and power.”’ 
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Hitler's conception of propagarda wae one based on controlling the reins «. 
governroett. Ia 3f0in Kampf, he was quite emphatic about the politieal nature of 
propaganda. Goebbels’ ‘ask, ones ibe Nasis were in power, waa & see that this 


power 
Hitler was specific in stating, che roles to members and followers of the 
party. The of members was the duty of the party orp\nisation, the 


“Evory movement, at Grat, will have to dividy the human material it haa 
won mo two great groups: ‘ate follower: =. members. The task of prore- 
ganda la to attract followers; the task of organtaation ts to vin members.”’ 
{p 849)" 

"Ths Lrwt task vi propagance is ine winning o: peopte tor she “uiure organi- 
sation; the iret tek tthe renin the waning Pane tte 
continuation of propaganda. The seeund tack of propagruda is the de- 
struction of the vxieting condition and the permeation of tu.* condition 
with the new dactrirs, ee ee 
the fight for power, so that by it it will achieve the wuceces of the 
do strine."’(p 861)7 


Niemeyer remarks on this point by noting that propagands 21d organisation 


“. .. have essentially the same tack, namely to win the hearts and minds 
of men to a common will representing a comrnon set of convietions. Propa- 
ganda plays the cole of the general premise an organisation that of the 
corvelision. Or one might say that propaganda furnishes th: building 
material and organisation the struvtzre — oc even that the ¢wo are like 
thought and action.” 


It a interesting to compare with this the Buviet distinction between the fune- 
tions of “aymbol warfare” tnd of their "organisational weapon 

Finally, let us quote Goebbels again ed premeenedin tan on tanto anche, 
be said in a speech; rather, “it has only a goal: the eonqaent of the masers. Every 
means which can help tc achieve thin goa) be good. Anything which does not hit 
the target ie bad. Sucnene ie ite uniy eriterion."** 
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force but that the sropegande Jonieut (ise! alould include a ton or an urge to 
violent aetion.” Hadainovaky wrote thet “propaganda and terro: are not opro- 
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within the Reich asd within orcupice/ areas must be subordinated to it.""(p 476)@ 
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The largest of the sections in the Propaganda Ministry was the Propagands 
Coordinatioa Division. There, campaigns wore planned to get ful) effect of timing 
and to ensure combined propaganda operations.“ 

The fields into which Goebbels extended himself ean be surmized from the {n!*ow- 
ing excerpt: 

“Embarrassing consequet.ces have resulted from. the irresponsible ard 

unpeychological publication of varnous court ¢ + stons. Hereafter i am 

having ali court verdicts of any national importane: released jointly by 

the Ministry of Justice and ourselves. Our corrthcuse reporters don't 

have the necessary fee! for stlecting and publishing verdicls according to 
psychological considerations.'’(p 122)¢* 


IV. Organuation and Control of Propegands 


are also techni penal 5 ree pen- 
Monopoly control Teer 
sae icine tat feveat oe 


communicaiionc wil be cre'cieed in owh & wey 
a4 not to gin an impression ef direct maniz ulation, 

The first week after the Nazis grined nower, Hitler eof a dereoe sioner bw Yin ton. 
burg creating a Propaganda Minivtry. Under (hie ran, one man — Josef Geebbsls 
— becane the director of sli . Asa government mir‘ster he was eub- 
ordinate to no cre excert Hitler. & Goebbe.s bseame all-powvrful in the three 
propagands organizations, the ¥ Mir atry, the Party Propeganda Depa :- 
ment and the Reich Chamber of Culture. 4. head of each of theee organs, he was 

only to Hitler. 

The place of Goebbels os the taird ranking Nasi moant thet bie ministry wee a 

powerful forer in government. At times it seemed as if the whole German govern- 
 ~n¢ operated an a subdivision of the ministry. Policies sere carried out or dis- 
«ded, depending on their propagandistic effect. The power of the ministry wea 
the revult, not only of Goebbels’ direct seveas to Hitler, Bay! also of knowledge of 
plana of other government ageucies. Goebbels’ diary has numeruus instances of 
hia manipulation of plans of others. At one point he wro’e, “With Gutterer I 
discuen our tactics with reference to other ministries. I consider it my duty not 
only to keep my own Ministry in ofder, birt also to proceed generaiiy against the 
defeatiam prevalent in Berlin Goverament quarters.” At « later date, “I am 
wonde. ing whether I ought not to setd Party comrades as observers int» the vari- 
ous cvurle ey bhal Urey tev quietly infurte: ine wad enabie ine to take measurre 
against verdicts that do not corrapond to éhe times. (np 38, 127) 

Confidential and secret reporis from other agercies flows into the ministry 
The Propaganda Ministry kept close touch upon the war situation and yas fully 
informed about unfavorable as well aa favuruble events. The state of public opinion 
ws. determined not only by the reports of the various branches of the rupaganda 
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Ministry but through such agencies as the 4p, the security service of the Gestapo, 
which undertook opinion surveys. Besides these 

agencies fod basic rneterial = 

this work were. the Institute of Political Geography, Bureau Ribbentrop, Founds- 


Gzopoli eee 

The Mintetry tried to put inte effsct the principie of sole control of 
, but as not wholly sucomelul. At one time however, tha Mropegends 

Miaisery hed control of propagands is dip y. Goebbels suceeded in plecing 
attachos under the control of the Propaganda Ministry into every 


pr ge = sett cannot tolerate anyone be | pangs an 94 a 
right tow. Bor i he leo is right he must be National tociaiet, but if he le no 
at he can't bo right." He himself was # fanatic scherent. After 
a mering with (Atler, he wrote “Up in the sky a cloud takes the rhape of a swas- 
tiker. A iskrving light shines in the heavens... . Thess days have sho: 1 me the 
way and the dircotion. . _ Now my last doubte have veniehed. Ger.nany shal: 
iver. Thste aekewes: apo, 

The Propeganda Ministry maintained a political college, Hochschule fiir Polk :k, 
tc tmin propagandiste. The ministry aiec, took over the Oerman Institute for 


be 
He 


berg's Neture, Frinciples and Aims of National Bociatiem. Qeaueny oC. “mm 


up, ~ aan cuntrol of all propaganda outleis from other government departments. 
The divisions of the Ministry arc testimony to the extent of control: Foreign, 

‘Troops, Entertainment. Film, Muie, Theater, Fine Arts, Literature, Prosuesst- 

ing, Home Press, Foreign Pres, and Tovriet Traffic plus a Propagande Courdina- 
tion division. In addition, Goeybels was Load of tho Pesty ronegands Dapwt- 

werat andl later became president of the Reich Cramber of Culture, This Chamba 
rae created to contro! the producers of outpu’ and was divided into seven parte. 
These seven parts corresponded to prufee:innal guilds of artiste and intelectual 
workers 


Te Propaganda Minittry made no overt moves, however, to take over avy 
additiunai outlets of cormaunications except the radio aystem which was govern- 
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ment owned from before. The newspapess and magssines were left in the hands 


diversas conditions of life. Their own offrial propaganda puswes strictly and to 
the int the aims exwatial fer the life of the whole sation, sud ths excoutive power 

0 the state renders imapossible say satis 42 putive-attenayt *e Grads Chew ebna,” 
(p 548 Ten aetenge ci sheth abkinla sea Wi be falnkc ab diy.«) inobipety of 
the mass media, and by the raw cooperation of the sehoo's, German echocds, ha 
said, must abandon their “homage tc the orinciple of liberation and individual- 
ism... . In future, the yeneral tasks o/ nationalist propugande (mi.st) include the 


it pertains to anyiding political.(p 226)" He warns the media of the 

of failing to cooperate fully with the movemen’: “If our intellectual elite will 
place itsel! in the servies of cur nation's mniselon with passion and dero- 

tion, there will be no need to curtail the freedum © ine press through censorship 

or legislation. pom he eee eee eae alee {roi vesional 

associations . nge the undesirable elements of their profession ass pte 

Gp ste cuteness 186- >.) 
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Cuarten 3 
PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


The idea that the employment of psychological warfare by the US, either 
in connection with regular peacetime internstioris! relations, or wartime 
military and diplomatic operations, is a comparatively recent innovation 
rests on 3 misunderstanuing of the charseter of psychologival warfare and 
American history. American histevical experience from the days of Tom 
Paine and the Revolutionary War Committees of Correspondence to tie 
very present is replete with examples of American usage of what ia today 
called “psychological warfare.” This fact is not too wall understoed by the 
great majority of the Amerivan people. 
| Ab fO0eniny G4 J4rebrumry 1G. « leading Amencan Gaily newspaper in 
one of ite editorials dcecribed paychologice| watfare 2 “antathetical to the 

American way of life’ and characterised many of the techniquet of psycho- 
logical warfare as having ‘been lifted out of the box of tricks in the totali- 
tarian arsenal.” The inference was given that ita smployment teday was 
not consonant with either the past experience or tle present-day intercets 
of the nation. 

Any objective view of American history and prychological warfare should 
lead one tc the inescapable conclusion that the only thing relatively new 
shut paycholowical warfare is its name. It is true that the term did not 
gain cureincy until World War iT mid even then much of the oetivity of 
military and civilian planners and operaters active in ths field of props- 
ganda and psychologica' warfare took place within agorcics bearing such 
inmocuows tithes ae; Coordinator of Information (cot!; (fice of Strategic 
Services (oss); Office of War Information (owt); and Speci) Studien Group 
(saa) of the War Department General Staff. 

$t was only in the field and dusing the course of actual military opera- 
tiona in World War IT that the term “psychological warfare” attained a 
wufficientiy Ligh degree of respectability to come into common usage. Thus, 
there care into being during World War II psychological warfare suctiona 
(ws), paychological warfare divisions (pwp}, and peychological wariere 
branches (rwr), in various military theater headquarters or subordinate 
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military echelons, depending on the ctatus of the activity in the echelon 
concerned, and ita place in the scheme of things ir. the minds of the military 
commanders involved. 

Alticugh the name “paychalogical warfare” is of comparatively recent 
origin, it does not fullow that the US is witout experience in ite usege. In 
fact the very document thet was +s declare the netion’s independence az A 
free state, the Declaratior: of Independevce, was & propaganda vocument. 
It was nc the document that gave the nztion ite freedom, tut rather the 
vietories of the colonial soldiers on such battlefields as Saratoga and 
Yorktown 

Although it is true that the Declaration of Indeper dence announced the 
birth of the nation and !aid down « politica! philosophy that was to bevome 
a dynamic force in the entire Western World for the entury and one-half 
that fel!aowed, one should not lose sight of the fact that among the reasons 
given by its authors for ite promulgation none appears to be more signifi- 
cant than the statement that “'n decnat respect to the opinions cf mankind 
requires that .. . [we] ehould ceclare the causes which impel .. . jus] to” 
separate from Great Britain. 

On the fizld of battle betwen the British ead Colonial fommey 2h te, 
preceded and folowed tho promulgation of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, in point of time, there are numerons instances known where prycho- 
logical warfare practices were attempted with varying Gegreen of success. 
Douglas Southall Freeman in his defin.tive biography of George Wasding- 
ton’ ceacribed a technique utilized hy Wesahingtun’s men to confuse the 
enemy and to create discontent in their ranks. This 


“|, was to tie to a rock and then to throw tc the redcoats a strip 
of paper that had been printed to this effect: 


Prospec: Hill Bunker Hil) 
I Seven Dollasa a Month I Th ee pence a day 
YI Fresh Provisionn and in plenty IT Rotten salt pork 
Il} Health TT The Reurvy 
IV Freedom, case, affluence and a IV Slavery, begaary and went.” 
farm 


The illustrative exampies of the use of peychological warfare in Aimerican 
history tho? are reproduced in this chapter are included im order to combat 
the widespread erroneous impreasion that it is only in recent decades that 
peychologicel warfare bas been employed to support tho achievement of 
diplomatic, political, and military objectiver. 

In most of the cases reproduced the individuale involved in the activity 
deacribed did not believe they were engaged in any s-nister or unethical 
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action. Huwever ia the ligdt of our present-day understanding of payche- 
logical warfare and from the deecriptiuns gleaned frum the historical 
records of particular objectives swght in tho separato cases, it fa clear that 
today the various aetions deseribed might well fall under the purview of 
paychotogical warfars agencies or edvicers assigned the task of coordinat- 
ing the nation's activit; in such fields os diplomatic negotiations, military 
operations, and economic and political discvacione with foreign groups and 
heads of foreiyn eta%es. 

Eight articles ov ilustzetive conse histories, covering Americar: experience 
from the Revolutionary War period to the outbreak of the 9ino-Japanese 
Controversy in 1931 are reproduced in this chapter 2s representative of 
American historice! experience in owychcicgical warfare, Each case was 
chosen not alone because of ite intrinsic interest, but in acdition because it 
contuined same common elesnent crucial for an understanding of the rature 
of peychologival warfare. In every case included :n ivis chapter there is 
ample evidence that vhe planners of the action deliberately aught to 
influence the attitudes and the behavior of one or more target groupe in 
certain desired wuys. All cacee stress bm mortant losocis ter those who are 
interested in widening their knuwledgu of bow *- -anduct prevholesy,:) 
warfare more etiectively. 

Throe of inc efght case hietories Mustrate the employment of psycho- 

logical warfare by military commands in purely tectica situations. Three 
may bo naid to be illuetrative of the uce of peycholocical warfare in times 
of conflict to influence bot: political and military decicions and thus lead! 
to an end of the conflict. Ove case history describes the dispatch of the 
UB ficet in 1907-1909 on 2 world cruise. This case study ie included as an 
exemple of a series of coordinated acts, other than propaganda, employod 
a» a means of deterving a would-be aggresect from making additional war- 
ike gestures. 
The eighth and inet case study included in this chanteur describes ths use 
of a jmychological warfare tocknique to motivate members of at least five 
eeparate target groups. This study describes how a lettez written by 
Beuretary of Reate Henry L. Stimson to Senator Borah, the chairman of 
the Senate Forcign Relations Committee waa released to the general public 
for the specific purposes of dramatizing the iesves of an international om- 
flict in euch a way as to stir not plone the American public to action but in 
edition « number of unnamed fcaeign addremee: the League of Nations 
Assembly and the government and pooples of China, Janan, sad Great 
Britain. In drafting the message for one of the groupe it was very neces- 
sary that the implied meseage to this group not b canceled out, by the 
ierpplied mensage to any of the others. 1h us great care had to be given to 
the preperation of the letter. 
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The account of toe Emancipation Proclamation and the 1907-1900 
world cruise cf the US fleet are other excellent examples of well-planned 
netions designed wo reach more than one epecific target qroun Several of 
the - ase histories ilhietrat. the importance of detailed target. analysis, 
proper timing, and coordination with othe: services and with events of 
the day. 

Two case histories — ‘The Jefferssn-Franklin Plan to Cause Heeaian 
Degertivna”’ and “Sisson’s Account of Woodrow Wilscn’s Fourteen Pointe’ 
illustrate the ever-present recuizement fee highJevei political support if 
success ie t be attained in majer psychological waiture ventures. The 
American Continentel Congres, in the first instance and the Prosident of 
the US, who was the recugrised political leader of the Alliew in World 
War J, in the second inatar.ce, gave this support. Thus, operators on the 
spot were able to take boid and aggressive propaganda action. 

One case -~ ‘Paychciogical Warfare in the Mexkan War’ — is quite 
short, and vet it is c4 sufficient length to illustrate she value of detailed 
target analysis of tae group addreesed and the desirability of pinpoiniing 
a propagunda nees!t against known grievances of the for. The cass should 
aleo be of intervat ta those who might hers thought that successful appeals 
for 18 troop gurnmaers vere firet mede during the Korsan ecaflict. 

‘The case history of'“Tha Propeganda o! the Confederacy’’ is an abridge- 
ment of a chapter appearing in Burton J. Hendrick’s Statesmen of the Leet 
Canwe.* It describes in considerabie cletail the backgruunds, training, 
personal cuaracteriatice, and problems that faced two Confederate politi- 
cal agents sent to Euro ve during the Civil War to win fren :h end British 
support to the Southern cause. The atudy of the activities of the two 
agents provides an interesting comparison of personalities, which in the 
one instanes seemed to make for success, and in the other, for failure. In 
ecdition, thie case history eloquently illustrate. the principle th«t with an 
unpopular caure to espouse, in this case human slavery, there are limita- 
tions tc what mey be «-compliabed through the use «4 propeganda and 
aner forme of peycholagical warfare. 

PBYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE IN 1776: THE JEFFERSON-FRANKLIN 


YLAN TO CAUBE, HESSIAN DESERTIONA* 
Br Lurman H. Buresnizip 


from thy British amy dering te reveivtiensry ver, 
From Kew on November 52, 1775, at ‘2 min. past 7 ve,” Geewge IT] addrnaned 
lard North a note aayving be hed “no objection to thy Lendgrave of Hexae Cassel 


*From Proceedings of American Philseophical Seristy, 94: 288-41 (1%6¢). Repro- 
———— Butterhld and the editor of the Pr sentings of the American 
Philosophical Socv’ 
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and the Dukes of Brunswick being addrewed for teocps to serve in Amerios.”" This 
wo UTA ves ies beashomed » hile oeodaee mae ‘The British 


Serge {t's relatives in Gormewy were accustomed to renting oat their troops in 
order te pey thelr own debte. dey tes tale Sean ge one frarght with 
poe aieyeentdh on a phsay toting. «Ayers Some dents ciate 


years in Asmvet\en, 
danger und the irony of their nolicy when the treation with the Gesmax pth slings 
were paruoated ur ratinontion. He ne.ced over esi of the prosperous Girman 
seitiomente seattarea through New York, New Jersey, Fennaylvania, Moryland, und 
Virginia. yp bend me A certs pap cape oy be Repent 


- ; 

porta we are ty 4¢ out may, then, he considered as good as the Palatine shige for 
Ameria: with Germszs.” (No. 6, ¢ 283) « ; 

treaties wore mtified; the minicters and their rvyal marser bruathed with 


dienuraged less 
nov venigns, Than to Ratph acd, Arthur Lee and cer informant in Engh 
rewn of these eventa reached Ainerica with extravrdinaiy speed *, * An i+ had a pro- 
found effect. As torly as January 10, 1771, Edward U reported thet in 
TR 9 Dee ot sane eee Te eee Senet, Cees 
(to the patriot ) have been more rapid than ever undir Mr. Whitefield,” and 
that even Mr. had beon heard to say that he eaw no alternative but 
indepencierce or davery." The Phiindelphia patriots began writing to England 
that the weaciing of Ure mercenaries was really a atroke favoring America, ‘because 
we know @het the Germans... will 4nd it muck more preferable foc tueir prevent 
com.furtable a beistence, as well as a ptospest of future happy settlement, to join 
us."* * Generel Wasbington himself was permuaded likewise. Or May 11 he saked 
a ee eee 


. beadvimble and good policy, to ralee some Companies of ovr Germans 


with them, 3 zbould think they would have great weight and Influeace 
with the cscnnvn Soldiery, whn eortainly have a0 enmity towerd us, 
having reedved no Injury, nor eause of Quarrel frocd us.” (No. 5, p 36)"* 


On Beptember 8, 1778, Raiph Ieard wrote from Weymouth, England, to ‘1 bomae 
Lynch in Bath Caretina: “The Priace of Heese, in now in London. ; sia of opinion 


Wf c, amuag the Germens of Panxeylvanie, 
thowld likewise be consulted.’ (No. a seard told hie eon in 

\774, that “Tho Treaty with the ans, waa the BM of 

Great Britein and Amevieca,”” and that be had predictod to the British ministers that it 
would be. (No. 1, p 90<)* 
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killers, or was it not? That remain ¢ to he seen. 


stesumbint Weta ts ean tov Calis caine oe Pal aeny Sands of ee 
professional 
Authentic news arrived early in May througl: ane George Merchant, who had 


hin, suwn in the waisthind of his breeches, coples of the British ~ontracte with 

Biunew'ck, Heene-Cossel, and Hevee-Hansu for the total of some 17,009 troogs. 13 
No. 8, p 8-7)" Congrean ordervd the treaties published ; the citizenry read thei 
and felt a proper indignation at the terms of these bargsins in hurnan flesh. Franklin 
read them on his return trip from Canada and wrote his fellow commissioners, still 
ir Canade: “The Gorme:: Ausiliarica are certainly coming. It is our Businces to 
prevent their Returning.”"* Franklin's indignation, deep end lasting, eventualiy 
produced his celebrated leitor on the sale of the Hessians, a hoax so succesuiy! thet 
it still deceives twentieth-century readers. (No.7, p 27-20)",*, © The direct cus- 
nection between the hirirg of the Germans and American independence ia clear. 
‘When the Virginie Conveniivn resolved on Muy 15 tu inetiuet ite delegates in Con 
grees to Move irr independence, §¢ recited among the causes for ive action ‘the aid 
of forvign trovps engaged to mist (the) destructive purpowes” of the Driv ih king.” 
One of the Virginia delegates ir Congress was shoser,, a7 it turned out, to write the 
peper that declared America in*ependent. Thomes Jeflerson did not fail to inehude 
among, the crimes of Gecrge Ii] that “his ia, at this time, Cransporting large armies 
of foveign mercenaries io compleat ‘he works of death, Ceolation and tyranny, 


fruit. 

Congresc on May 21 had read the paperr brought by George Merchant ead had 
anpointed John Adams, William Livingston, Thotnes Jefiwson, R. H. Leo, and 
wer Bherman a cominittes “to extraet and publieh the treaties; . | bo consider 
ofan adequate reward for the person who brought the intelligen.«; anc’ to prepare 
an address to the foreign mervenaries wue aro runing tv invade Ameties.”(No. 4, 


his Graft is otill among, Jefferson's papers iu che Library of Congress, it was.a pro- 
duction vory charncteristic of Wythe, and, from our point of vi, at least, an 
eloquent appee!. Mo one knows how well it might have eerved its purpcee for it 
was never tined. It reads: 


“The delegates of the thirteen unite! colonies of America to the offievrs 
and soldiers of.... 


Ls not inchidedt in Ford's Frasklin Bibliography, Chasey occas Ege a 
Count von umbdurg to the Hoanian Commander in Amerira, lamesving that the 
Heseian losers at Trenton sere not ofill greater than they actuaily were, has Jong been 
accepted as Franklin’. cod ia of a plee~ with other literary-politiay heaves gnewe to de 
hy him... . In Germany the etter hecama known as ‘Der Uriasbr-of” and wae learpedly 
refuted and discredited every few years during the nineteenth century. 
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“It is with no amali pkacure, when in this first addres we uver inads to 

you we muet call vou the enenzies, that we can affirm you to be unpre vokud 
eneenican. We have not lavaded your ecuntry, aeughtered wounded cr 
eptivated your parents, children, or kinefolk, burned, phsdered, or 
derciated your towns aud Villages, wasted your famia and cotheger, spoiled 
your of your goods, or annoyed your trede. On the soutiary, oll your 
cmantremnan who dwell among as, were received ax iz!nde, ond treaied 


shedoahlling yet. eestaagp allem y= psn Sate ter eaten a 
ef visankind from bomdage and oppression. Wat chen induced you to join 
in C-bit quarre} with our foes, strangers to yeu, unconnected with you, and 
at @v greats disiance from both you and a? le yee Cube cmap 
one. oe ae Tu ceeide that we might salely appeal 
to the judicious and ren WM apse pce. eng Petite ne a 

well-grounded 


ing: aT CRIs ae aie aubenenane eer ‘« bounty alone for 
[nies J. Wem you compelled by your tevereigns to” tteke the Noody 
wrra ef buteheting your unoftending fellon-sreatures? Disdain the 
‘afouinan office, diegracelul to the soldier. Dil te of concy se’ promp! 
yout The victer. mnsttainable by you if breven war noé sgninst us, 
whiecl: we know “/ no good reason you hare w expect, ur we to dreacl, shall 
con® yOu mor: has, the beaslite derived from it will be equivatont bu; sine 
it <vili be Capaiiaa by these who are reanlved indexibly to live no longer 
What: they can enjoy the liberty you are hired to rob them of, and who are 
onmeci.cin of a dignity of character, which a coniempt of dangrr 
thrwatwning the fons of that blewring seidom {ails 10 aecompany. Were you 
tem pti by the prompect of exe!uanging the land ‘or: lft for happier segione, 
fur wtwod of pleuty and aulorrent of despotism? We wish thie ray be 
yoas huetive; becai:se we have the meana, and want not inclination, tu 
petily your desires, if they bs not hostile, withovt lows to nursedves, per- 
hagpe with lees expense, cont Welton Souvee ond its eds bien 
tage te son then victory can promise. Nuraberless Germens and other 
foreigners, settled in this country, will teatif); this truth. To give you 
farther assurance of it, we have resolved. 

"NMistake not this for an expedient suggreted ty fear. In military virtue 
we doubt not Anericans will prove themselves to be second to none; their 
ptismbers exceed you and your confederates; in reunurces they now do or 
wor witl ebourd. Neither suppose thet we would sodiee you to « tmach- 
our defetion. if you have b = persuaded to believe that it is your 
duty, or will be your interest to asst those who pre sare, i) vain we coust, 
to destroy us; go un; and, when you atrall fall into our hands, and experience 
jes wverity of punishment than curein, and savage: dewrve, attritute 
it to that bnity, which is never seperace froma mzgnanimity. But if, exer 
cindng yuur own judgynents, you have spirit enough % asset that freedum 
hich all men are born to, associate yourwlvee with those who desire, and 
think they ere able to neeure it, with all the bleme:ngn of psnee, to you and 
your powerity.”(No. 1, p 146)" 
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Om the day thut independence wes voted, General Howe arrived from Halifax 
st Staten Island with a formidable army which, dusing tne next severa! weeks, 
wei wereatedly reinforced. Against exneeted Buitieh forava along the Jersey anaet 
Wastsington had worked ont with Congress & shen of defense which wae given tre 
picharecque name cf “the flying camp.” An amateur outfit clear through, tho 
fi carp was made up of recruits drawn frum a citisenry half thrilled and half 
terei Ged Ley the proepeet cf ¢ wur iu ite own front yard. The resrvuite marcbed and 
the supply wagons rumbled through the Jerseya to an encampment at Perth: Amboy, 
Lardy more than a hundred yards acroes the narrow sound that coparates the foot 
of Ptaten Island from the saainland.*. % ~ Here the young Pennsylvanians from 
Fuckcs, Delaware, and Chester ccunties could see the British transports artiving iti 
Lower New York Bay and could exchange pot shots with the men eantoned cpeo>- 
site them. ds damet ea TAME Eee of lot 2ch anciealaut bagen calles 
troops, armong whom were the lcnz-expected Heasianz, seven of eight, thousand in 
number." No doubt for the pur)es of giving the Americans a good view of them, 
the Hessians were orderes withiu a week to take post at Amboy Ferry, immediately 
seroms frora the American camp.’ 

Now was the time if ever, to se: wheticz the hired troops would be giad to throw 
Cownm their armu if gtven a chance to do 20. On August 9 Congress recolved 


“That a eoxsmittee of three “< appointed, to devise n plan for encourng- 
ing the Hessians, and other foreigners, employed hy the King of Greet 
Britain, and sont t America for the purpose of subjugating these states, 
%o quit that iniquitoue dervi.o: The membsrs chosen, Mr. Wileon, Mr. 
Jefferson, and Mr. Stoekton.’'(Sc. 5, p 640)" 


The ommittee re-~rted on Angu:t 10. Curiously, no copy of the report ean be 
fond in either the Papers of the Continental Congrem, where it belongs, or in 
Jeflerson’s. papezs, where drafts of seores of committee repuv'a he prepared or 
swieted In preparing are preserved. In the form ot « reestve .! Congress {t was, 
luwever, apread on tie Journal and read as follows: 


“Whereas it haa been the wise policy of these states io extend the proteo- 
tion of their laws to al] tacec who should settle among thom, of whatever 
nation or religion they might i, and to admit them te a participaGon of 
the benefits of civil and religious freedum ; and the benevolence of this pene- 
tire, as well an ite salutary effect, have rendcred it worthy of bring ewa- 
Siniieed in future times, 

“And whereas, hie Britannic majesty, in ct Jer to destroy our freedom and 
happiness, has commenced agginst us a ervel and unprovoked wer; and, 
unable to engage Britons suffielent to execute his sanguinary nomaeuren, 
has applied for aid to certain foreign princes, whe ere in the habst of selling 
the blocd of thu peuple for money, and from them has pmeured anc! 
transported 'nther conaiderable nvinbers of foreigners. 

“‘Amé it & conceived, that such foreigners, if appr ed of the practire of 
these tes, would chute to accept of lands, liberty, aafety ard 6 com 
muon of good taws, and mild government, in a country where many of 
th © fAends and relations are already happily settled, rather than eon- 


© Jp imtereeting journal was kept by Captain Benjamin Loxley. For enme stric- 
turew by a professional soldier on the fying eamp ese Butterfield’s articte.'* 
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danger. He went, with the con:nt of the commanding officer of the flying 


“From a desire to exiend the tlessings of I'berty and independence to his 
German countrymen, he once exposed his neck to the most immineni 
eamp, among that pert of the British army, which was compored of Heanian 
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paral while they were onceuzjed on Staten Island, in tie character of a 

dererter. He opened to them the difference hetweun the privilegen and 
manner of life of an American freeman, sad thoss of s HL mien eleve. ie 
give them the tocet captivating dencriptions of the affluence and indepei:d- 
ance. of thir former countrymen in the German counties of Fennsylvanis. 
Hie exertions were not in vain. They were followed by the gradual deser- 
tion of many hundred soldiers, who, now in conVertable freeholda or on 
valuable farms, with numerous descendents, blees the name of Christopher 
Ladwick. He escaped from ce Homan camp, withow, Geiesion or 
auspleion.’’s¢ 


Rueh knew of rernembered nothing of the address from Congress to the mercenary 
troope, ind perhaps he applied some gilding to the incident here ‘elated. But 
pothing more plausible than that Ludwick, ot Washington's request, performed 
such a miovion in order to convey the handbills prepared by Congress to those for 
wheta they were meant. 

Meanrhil in Philadelphia Boujamia Frankdin, who had been added to the 
committee to oversee: the distribution of the address, had ha” a characterinically 
ingenious icea. On te twenty-fourth he wrote Thomas McKean, then serving as 
colone! with the volunteer forces at Amboy: 


**] heard vour letter reed in Congress relating to the Dieposiiion of the 
German Troops; and underriauding from Col. Rove that they are est:ton'd 
on the Inland opposite to the Jezwey Shore. I send you herewith some 
the Reeolutions of the Congress translated into Liew Language, us pos- 
sibly you may find some Opportunity of conveying them over the Water, 
te these People. Sunie of the Papers have Totecco Marks on che Back, it 
being; suppos’d by the Committee, that if a 'tile Tobaevo were put up in 
each as the Tobacconists used to do, and a Quantity made to fall into the 
hanks of that Sokdiery, by being put into a Drift Cance emong some ether 
litth» Things, it would he divided among ‘hes: a. Mader before the 
Officers could know the Contents of the Paper and prevent it.” (No. 2, 
p 50 40)" 


Mo copy of the German handbill beazing Franklin's ‘‘Tobacoo Marks’ has 
heen found. ia fret, for some time it seemed aa if no copy ~ any sort evuld be 
found, for none has 90 far. Leen reated in the Papert of the Coabieiini Cungstac, 
in the voluminous paporr left by Washington, Jeflesvor., Gates, and Franklir., or 
in the broadside collections of a dosen, major Aincriean lHibearies specialising in 
Reveutionary materials. The copy revomoduced hrre is in the German Siate 
Archives for the Distwict of Cosel a¢ Marbur *." The Dirertor reports thas this 
copy of the handbill wae presumably snclorad (though not meationed) in a letter 
frim lseutensnt General von Helster to the Landzreve himeelf, dated Septerrber 
3, 1776. It was later pasted on a mounting sheet, from whien i$ has now heen 
removed so that back ax well as firnt onuld be photographed. The back is blank. 

At Amboy « Coionel Jamies Wileon (therc wero nearly as many colonels as 
privates in the flving camp), who in not to oe confused with the Penrszylvania 
“singer” and inember of thc commiltee of August 9, saw nome of the German 
handuills and wos convinced they would have powerful effecta. “Yriting Hancock 
on she twenty-second, Wilson expcemed surprine that 50 good a scheme was not 
applied more widely: ‘Perhaps it is not yet too late to offer additi.nal rewards to 
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, wuasisting of Jefferson, Franklin, 


” (Xo. 1, p i119) Congress acted 
a partial draft, witch was rejected 


to the foreign ffl sere serving with the British, 


5, p 708-08)" Taeir 
of John Adame, (Ne. 
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such foreign officers of soldiecs shall come cre: from the ed. service befers 
these offers be iecalted, (or witwin alter such ).” 
(No. 2, p 308)'* 


The adidoow 10 the ofteors was trenalaséd lets Gunmen endl pristed wvennight. 
Co tegen se een sae SOUND. ies Se REE Ande A cape peg: wd 


euitiy happened in the vase of a more famous cdlaboretinn tilors of thee~ three 
meta — ihs Declarction of lndepenienes. Masts thus aeouate tw im aleones 


of the committee’2 manceeript from the official files.) On Auguet 28, Frenielin rent 
to Gatew in Mew York a letter covering & packet of “both sesia” of hand tAtle ifor 
private soldiers and for officers), so that, “if you find it prectioable, you may eon- 
vey them among the Germenrs that shall come sgalnst you.” (No.2, p 1193) 
Washington acknowledged th. further move by Congress in a letter ‘o cook 
of the twenty-ninth. He said — a little ruefully, for tha battle of Loug Island had 
occurred in the interval — "As to the Bucowmagrmen’ to the Heasia: OMczrs, | 
wish it may have the desired effect, pexbaps i’ might have been better, had the 
offer been made woner.”* ** (No. 5, p 406)" 


on Statea Ieland, deposed on October 18, 1776, that “they (the hired troops] aaw 
0 papets oJ any kind among tem from us; if thay knew that they would be well 
treated by us, would all lay down their exms; have no desire to return to their 


regiment agein.” (No. 2, p S73-7.3)* General Pept Smee yy 


: 


camp, forwarded Gui *: tea \mony te Washington, to whom no doubt it proved 
heartening. But the British comand had beer shrewd enough to put the mer- 
cenary suidiers to wori a eoun as they arrived. The battle of Long, Island wok 


place within a Sew days alier the last of G2 ‘crelgu troups bad disembarked. It 
the biggest battle that ‘sed yet been fought in North Ameriea, and the result w- 
nearly dimetrous for Washington's raw army. By the some tcken it must have 
been very satisfying to the Henia:« since war was their business. Tae Amstans 
heda much more serious desertion problem in the fall of 1776 then the Hessiare did. 

An "Extract cf a better from Fort Lee,” dated November 14, 1776, and prizte-! 
in the Philadelphia newspapess, contains the eartiest mention of s Heasian dew::ter 
I have neen * 


‘Thies morning a Heszian soldier drerrted to Fort Washlogton, tha vity 
first (hat has done so — He encourages us tu hope that man- * his ewu:.- 
trymen will follow bis example, as soon es they are ensured! the Ameri rsce 
wiii not hang them for medcimng in the present war; a notion tha. has beea 
te oe ee whe mr eee 
to eradicate it.” 


ue 


* No copy of the handbif! addressed to the officers hee been fostad. Edward J. 
[awell etater that there ic a manuscript copy in one of the Heasien regimental journals 
in the State archives at Caneel. 
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cumet, rer. The firet ifoasha:s eaptured in the fighting 
nut unaer the cere of their tanusatrict Ladwiek, who showed thei ii Philadelshio 

athe country row:d about how Germans lived in the 
Hancock wrote Washington on November 16, 1776, propeding. an erly exchange 
of these prisoners. “They have been treated in such a Manner during their Bay 
irs thin City,” he oteerved, “that it is app chended, tli going beek sinong their 
Count-ymen, will be attended with remy Conmquenees.” | (Nc. 2, p 188, 
Wo.8, 200 1 After the setlon at ‘Tipton, auhington ordered the of 
officers and men among the eamtiv’s, vo tual the iviles enpecially, “inay have 
seach principles inatilied into them uuring their Confinement, that when they return, 
they may open the Eyes of their Countrymen, who have not the most cordial 
A flection fur tt.(r Engyah feliow So’diers.” (No. 6, p 453, 464)"* 

There can be no question | abvut the effectiveness of this policy. Thoagh widely 
scattered, there in alan 3 evidera “« show chat: marge ssabers # the > Coonan 
avixiliaries deserted dtr ‘periods of captivity at Bethlehem, Lancaster, Cartiale, 
asd Chaslottaville. names appear on the rolls of etate regiments, ob tax 
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a cd co cunt teiconn adn eee. 
himcelf an immigrant from Carmeuy, under date of § Novetm- 


sagvisend by ane Da Waaoeas Ar eRNUDF NG. | aunt naked 
lad avacs him conw herr io do violence to bis wwa Geah ang olourl. 
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savage cannitcls, edpeciaidy these who were shiggily elad, 

exterminate first of all if they were not to be 

This was therefore w misc: Aratagom of war; for the American chasseure or 

whe shoot with strc <5.2 ae 

form of drean, much like that of the savage Indians, shaggy Uke tho pletures 

of fuurne and entyra, und most of thers are ro collated eitbvehett tate of Eagan 

end German oxvaction.’* 

i ta neh gia nig ple wh tem ge tat Now agar g Bs 0 ea 
played at the celebration of thy Arst anniversary of the Declaration of Indoneedence 
ie Philadelphia. 

ak Oe Renenene te Bs Snes OS eee Yee ey See soe. 

hy German mercenaries, early is 1781, Governor Taoman Jefferson 
Thought it eorth while to renow the oflar of 80 weres of land tendered hy the Continental 
Congress to the Hessen private soldiers in 1775, “further Lroniising ty all auch for- 
eigners whr shel’ leave the armies of his Britannic majesty while in this state and 
repelr forthwith to me at thie place, that they shall receive from +) ie Commenweslth 
@ further donation of two cows, and an exemption during the preent war from all 
teaxex for the eupport thereof and from all militia and military service." 
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(No. 4, p 505-06)'*, (No. 1, p 284-55) Moat of these men were ineonspisucus 
and doubtless preferred to remain an, out a remarkable cnee is thet of Friedrich 
Videntine Meisheimer, chaptsin of « Brunewick regiment, who peferred to quit 
the service rather than to be exchanged end who beceme a Latheran pastor at 
Manheim anc Hanover, first Professor of Language: at Frank: College a Lan- 
caster, a writer cf authoritative works on American etnology, and a member of 
the American Phik ical Soeiety.."," There were 786 deecrtions among tie 
German Convention Troops alone ‘between the surmnder at Saratoga in October, 
<777, and Auguet 1, 1770." © The German prinselings bired out shout 30,0 troore 
to their Britich eulieague and relative George [11 during the American Revolutios. 
Of these, between 17,000 and 18,000 returned to Geruyany. Among ths more than 
12,000 ist, somewhat more then helf may be aceount#4 fur by death (ram combat. 
or Bnew, Het ween 5,090 and 6,000 must therefors have deserted. (Ne. 1, 9 356)" 
TiBS Bae.cte- angen snd contain slaments of wunfociate, & St Unie to lev fea rn io 
doubt that they arc approximately correct.t,%4 They sugges’ cue of the 
reasons why the Britich failed in America: George ITI's decision to employ mer- 
cenaries was a vad ore; and both ths Germana who ene wod the Americans who 
received then: capitalised on his error. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE IN THE MEXICAN WAR} 


Br Mansaaus. Awpraws 
PRetepeape 
rae rings Song ce pons 
pope ly eel by de ‘oy Batten, 


Psychological Warfare, as we now unde-stund ft, was employed with marked 
effect by the Mexican Government in the Mexican War of 1846-1948. 

Early in 1846, several notuthe before the declaration of war on 13 May, the Maai- 
sar authorities hud imued prociamations addressed to US soldiers of foreign birth, 
parilenlarty Irish Catholivs, offering 320 acres of land to privates who would desert 
and enter Mexico. These efforte, General Zachary Taylor reported on 6 Apzil, 
“have met with considerably success.” Up to the time of Taylor’s report, four 
men had been drowned attempting to ewim the Ric Grande and two had been 
shot by pickets. Nevirtt teas, at least 39 men mah: their way acivas the river 
to form the nucleus of whr.t was to become the San Patricto Battalion of US deserters 
in ths Murican Army. 

The nvost fruitful appes!, however, was on religious grounds and the very great 

of deserters to Mexico were Irishmen who had beowne evnvinced by 
Mexican propagaocda that they pend vad oedx row ns phen Another 


fector that encouraged Gevertion, snd mrengthensc Mexican propaganda, was the 
* Dr. Whitheld y. Belt, Jr., hae collected data en individual deseitcm und has 
eae fo eae ae. 

Thawe hae buaee: on ommend sted > af the Deeoe meena te ot Recta. 
calf tsdeb tery es Yoon ons 1 destin mali then.” Buch a study if it were to 
actives the relations betwee: the mercenary eo and theiy oFeers, i teset the 
Gurmaa end the Britieh troops, nad betwen the and the Amert us. troops 


ami citisenry, would be of great value. Am important new source for such a rudy bas 
become available jn the Von Junghenn Papers roe ia the Widiam L.. Clements Library.'* 


tOriginal text prepared for this volume. 
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treatcneat of soldiers in the US Army of that day. A Seottich aokdier in the Aeguler 
BE et hu ae eee 
often inflicted by young, heedetrong, and ineonsiderste efficurs, in seal for 
the dincipiine of the actvice, [were inflicted] for the most trivial offenses... .” 

Tneze it no firm record of the ultimate ott of the San Petzicic Batteticn, 
but its axistenon and its fehtins quality were well known throughout the US Army, 
Most of she heavy 5 ican in eterming the ford +t Chnrutame 20 August 1847 wea 
atiributed to the skill A ee epee a, ma Sint Te HStlans Shee nee Hews 
by members of the Use Patsieo 


pony eee pet Bay Det im cP beg aid four at Mixsoac 16 Pepteanbor. Thirty 
Woot was Ser ged 1S Seoteches while Chereteees wes seemk secs parent Doret 
wight of the bettle, having been ‘et live long enough to see the flag rulsed on the 
castle,” sonording to the Atverican Siar, published in Mexion City by two Ament- 
ean caviliznn, 


TEE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION AS AN INGIRUMENY oF 
P8YCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Br M. J. 
The rreclamation was epecific 
er eee 
cetera rin 
The Prociamation of 1862-1883 wns one of the mout mi 
political ae inatsuments in Americas sitters Mooiy, to be Coaajenswe oa) 


the 

Revolution. Probably no other American propaganda document bad been sc long 
contemplated before being issued. Certaiuly no other co-:ment bad its coatents 
more sorupuloualy planned, nor ita ‘iming more onscsully «2! wed. 

Tas ne clin AA POE ee 
were nowher2 better demonstrated than in the course of bla deliberations on ths 
advim bility of proclaiming the emancipation of the slaves during the Civil War. 

The »wcort of these Geitberstions seems to a:0w that in apite of the demands «¢ the 
schelimuniots Wi Ven Hea@s Bid Lanois wn distaste for dlavery as an inetitution, 
he wa’ finall twought tc issue the Eman: pation Proclamation at the time he did, 
and in the form he gave it, by miitary considerations alone. The famore 
evora Lincoln made in 1862 by the abolitionist stitos, Horace Greeley, secusad 
of indi@erence to Northern hatred of slavery, ‘To this, Lincoln ri plied by explain- 
Sng 8 BGG rt ies ares oh PORES See A BS Se 
inwres’sd, first of all, io winning the war and suppreasing she rebellion : 


“JAY PAPAMOUNt OL;ect mm thw MrU_TIE 38 SAVE 2PC UMUN, BNA Is Not 
either to eave or to destroy alavery. If i could aave the Union withont 
freeing anv slave, 1 would do it; und ¥ 1 could save it by freing come and 
lea vinyt others slone, I would alec do that. What I do ebou. slavery... I 
do becawee T believe it kelpe to nave the Union; and what I foriear, 5 for- 
bear becavae J do not believe it would be!n to anve the Union. . .. 
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“} bave hers stated my purpose sccording to my view of official Cuty ; and 
1 intend no modivestion of my oft-expreased personal wish that al! men 
everywhere could be free."(p 158)" 


Lineoin conaidered s decree emancir’ ang the slaves to be a plan that eculd have 
the most diverse consequences for the progress sf the war, depeuding m what 
peychn'ogical effects it had on each of several different groups, Important reac- 
thone to such = decree could be antlelpated from at leant six major “audiences” : 

(1) The white populaticn of the Confederate states wes an audience that would 
probably react in a way prejudicial to the success of the Union cause. A proclema- 
tior, cmancipsting 
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solve. “.. . supposing they did throw themac!ves upoe us in large nambers, what 
should we do with them? How could we ‘feed and care for euch a wuhsude?’ ” 


Moreover if, ax Tinenin enepected was the case, the white masters had full evn 
trol over thelr alave populatious, the odict oartairly eculd not be enforred by the 
Union armies nntil they had suc ded by arma tn aotually conquering the fouthern 


“What good wouid a proclamation of emaneipetion from me do...’ I do not want 
tn beore a dammant that the whale world wi'l ans must... be inoperative like the 
Pope's bull against the comet."’(p 156)* 

(3) Btill a third group, from which signidcant reactions to emancipation might 
be anticipeted, was the white population in the dave states still on the side of the 
North — more commonly known as the “border” sates. This seccnr of public 
opinion (in Maryland, Delaware, Kentucky, and Missourl) might well feel on 
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threatened by a Preaidentiel drerer secclaiming emancipation of slaves ha toe 
ON eee ane tec eaee et Seren te Se 
; unped to make: “I would do it if 1 were not 
ainid that hall tha offitre would fing dows their arms and thre more State 
wousal rem.” (p 168) 
Readell thoucht <a ace eee 
: the adviesbliity of emancipation: “Ezpecial'y be emphasired the impor- 
of Oty thceusand Union be from the border slave states; if iu con- 
sequene ¢' a proclamstion they i ge cwer to the eaemy, it would be a very 
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“There was indeed grave clanger of splitting the North in two ¥ he ap- 

peared unneccsserily ‘© change the haus from Midoa w : 

(p 342)" 

“Of the bulk of tho Northern Democrats it would . 
conscicas intention 
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bave gouc far to paralyze the arm of the Government.’’(p 200)*” 
(6) The Britieh formed acixth and most important group whos: support might 


run Engin tee AIS Srinath mrs angel pen sper 


Adama, believe] thet Er.glish ennhnge toward the Southern caure would perrict 
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ofiricliy only a long as the Engivn could keep up the pretext that the Union 


Newedng of the Proclamation: 

The contents of the t>-called ‘‘prelimsnary ” mation of emamination imsued 

on 22 Beptember 1362 were designed to the «!most edvantage from ihe 
etfecte of appropriate timing on ths e differant *eeetlons oi 
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tion aside . . . waiting for a victory ' (pp 188-86) 
Accordingly, Lincoln bided hie ies in the hopes 
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Yeon indefinitely delayed. From the ref (July 22, 1862] when Lincols 
pat the famous paper aside ou Coward's suggestion... ne imoortent 
enurmph for the United Stetes eume, exvept for Antistam, until Juiy 


ene 1.7 
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"gow compceition” of thi fret emancipation proclamation “extended over 
ansiovs weeks,” but even when it was finally and opportiuely iesucd, it was rot 
to take effect immediately. After 100 days had elapsed, when a supplementary 
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siict should have teen lasec, on} January 12868, it was brought inte effoxt. Thus 
Rall chaness were to be maxinracd shst the South or come Soathorn states, as 
: tesalt of the proclnmation, migh: repent of vecession ot deepsir of uliimate vie- 
‘Jory, by “giving notice” of the contemplated emancipation. 

ly the decree declared that the states in which slavos were to be eon- 
sidered free should vot he danignated until the fa.al ediet on | Sonuary 16c, and 
W that thoae states would be the ones that did not have ‘“‘Congreasiona) teoreventa- 
{ey mi, , by men ehrwer st ar election Mayhew Tiny 


lly 
davery, ly: "gave a hundred dayy’ fair rxiou...to ill the Staves and people, 
withia whieh . they sould have treed it wholly aed by... . becoming guod 
Hebsee.- of he T United Sestes."é¢ 163)" 


41 Ceevtente of the Proclamation: Designed to Mazimias Effer hon the Audiences 


By the provision that the proclamation should apply gily to states in rebellion, 
sin vehuiders a? the horder s:ater, not involved in the a7" ey eee 


ries | wavering toward the Union, was likewixe omitted from the tates named on I Janue ry 


1863. 
The vw of the first decree was distinetly and entirely inilitury. It opened 


8 “with a deeleration that reunion sc aboljon) was ihc ciopwi oF the war.” 


1862) This Lincoln began hie docuines:t with « n:iitary wording and s 
non-abolitionist flavor.” (p 162)* 


to abotitioniem in the North and ideological wrath from 


“rt page 
enemy were to be minimised ns far es porble by the sggestion of military 


expediercy Apparently it was thought that the substanee of the deer 
be sutticlent to satiefy the Northern alolitionists. In keeping with thir strategy, 


/ in the fine] deeree of 1 January, Chase fremst the regan: Neen ge mg 


ogee “Ant vow this ect, sincerely hetieved to be an st 


Lincoln hed Seen appreberwive that the proclamation might resemble n decinrs- 


bon “against the comet,” since it was unentorsealie excopt where Northern armies 


> were predominant. The edict iteclf did nut ‘free the daves.” Instead it declared 
that the daves were “and hencefurwaid shall bz, free”; and that the ‘“Sxreutive 
Governmeut wi” recognise and maintain the freedet of sald persona.” Yet, by 
the provisions of the Grat ediet, Union armies were only to “reeognise’’ ntrd “pro- 
woe iats iresum, net expicy Wo acineve it. 
A'‘bough fugitive sleves were not to be returned, and the fact of freedom wre 
to L_ recognised hy the Federal armies, specific iicitement of alave robellions agrinet 
their masters waa avoided in the seeond edict by enjoining “the people co declared 


® Anthor’s italice, 
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... free to abstain from all violence,” and by recommending “that... they 
labor fa'thfuily for reasonable wages." These revominendatisne were apparently 
inserted to aveid the lraputation that Lincoln wes arousing sueb rebellions, and av 
furthv-s enraging the enemy. Confederate spokesmen mae this vez imputation, 
however, Lincoln's caution notwitnstanding. 


RBgects of the Pr sclamation 

As sad been antlelpated, there wos much agitation over the Emancipation 
Pe among the conacrvatives of ae ae eee the 
“horder’” states. With the Northern conservatives, the proviesimion becane 
rart of the casc agninet Lincoln's supporters ii Gre Cungreesio.al elections of 1862 
ind the Previdential eleetion cf 1864, without, however, 4 triemrhest outwome 
being attained. Jn the “‘border” states there were complaisite, rometimes violent, 
tt the ultimnate effect of the proclamation, Randall awera, “gave impetus to the 
moyersont for stat? laws to sweep away the institution of slavery as it remuined 
within Union iines,” and thus became favorable to the Union cauae. 

The pragnade and military rather than ideolcgieal tone of the proelamatiou 
irritated some abolitionists, but moet were satistier, as is shown 57 the fact that 
this group wax inclined to give the a & Sree es 
heroes rather than to Linculn. The proclamation even cccarioned th-. begin-ang 
of Wiitlan Licvd Carrinn's praetica! retirement from pubiis life. 

The matter-of-fact tone uf the proclamatiun had more serious conr.quences in 
England, however, where Lord Rue. Britioh Foreign Secretary, wait it wes “of 
a very strange pature.” 


For, anid ne: “It professes to esiwscipate ali slaves in places where the 
United States’ authorities cannot ... now make emancipation a reality, 
but... not... where... emancipation, if deereed, might have been 
einried into «ffect."(p 175)™ 
The English, as bea been previously mentioned, were inclined te belleve that the 
Northern cause was net a ‘‘principled’ one. The fact that “A piggies pe 4 
which had seemed pretty tolerant of slavery, was now at war on some put whieh 
was said to Le nnd said not to be elavery, wasa little hard to understand.” (p 270)" 
Nevertheler:, popular English acclaiin of the ediet made it evident that cffielal 
Britiah policy could xt apr eee owe hee tele tae 
Duy aschageador wrete home to s friend that “The t's Froelemation has 
hed @ great effect here, if not in Amevies. It han rallied all the sympathies of te 
working classes, and hat produced meetings the hike of which... have not poe 
acer, since the days of refurm and the eur laws.”"(pp 179-80)" 
As for the anticipated efice’s of the proclamativn on the slaves themeslves, one 
writer ssid that he doubted whether it ‘freed anybody anywhere.” (p 189) Another 
qualified this in the following words: 


“on a on ne ee, ae ae 
yperation during the year. . . Om the other hand it tended to awaken . . 


ne ob Vn [t= A ance ee 
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promiee of certain freedom | by ‘Yim euccena. "Dp 190;" 


It ic obwerved that the Emancipation Proclamation did i2¢ have th: in diets 
effect of ‘uinshackling” the Rrither: Negro. changing his social status, am illet- 
ing him on the mde of the North. As Randai! comments, “This was the more 
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impossible ivace freedom was proclaimed not by his om .2 protecere and 
~~ ait bo eyo See Noreover, alave rubaiiions in the 

>“... the absence of euch aps ‘zing is one of the attested facte of 
pei hs As had been anticipated, it required avtua! conquest of the 
Fouth to bring abovt even ainins? Negr freedui: 


“Aa the Union arnds proceeded to occupy one area after encthar.. . 
wilitery coniset with the population enabled more and more daves to find 
(rvedom ir the shaduw of the anuy and thus to tasts the resulie. . . of 
Lineoln’s proclamatir-y.”’(p 199)" 


Despite the ‘amitations of the iminediat~ efforts of the proclamation, “ite inepira- 
tione! ind slogan value,” a« Rendall puis ii, eannot. 20 exaily be overestimated. 
The proe'amation in properly compered with the Declaration of Independence, ead 
the Fourteen Pci=ta of Woodrow Wileon, boeause by giving the Union eause a 
principle Ina! ot conorptions of universal justice natara! law, it put the 
people of 49 North on the side of humane end enlightened progress, not only in 
the eyse of the Northern abolitionists, but also from the vantage point of the 
demurteu: comelsnes of a much wider section of :nankin 1. 


PROPAGANDA OF THE CONFEDERACT* 
Br Burrow J. Henpsicx 
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erate Tressury gave Hotee 8750 asa working furd for publicity in Great Britisin 


The formuls was simple to the last degre. Ralitorie! splnioa ia the joyws Gays 
the Second Exrire, especialy ii the newnpapess that had been iubewarm w 
‘rehabnaite Qoveeaae, pas a conte or teonpnhae dalhi De faon began 
distributing bis $25,000 in lavish frshior, with fairly magical reeuita. Papers thot 
hed violently ¢ deflerson Davis now becasue bis most 


i 
nl 


his own name, on the rights and wrongs of the Cuidedersey, the chief frature of 
which was a fervid defense a! slavry. As the French yeonle hated nothing quite 


than Gn the whole the r.an’s Jterery adventures did not prove to be a 
great succes. He might hava survived thew misfortunes, however, except. for 
certain For other complientions rendered him an od‘ous embar- 


om e Davis and Benjamin. Cn leaving Rietmond, the Beoretary of cf State 


He 
. 
} 
rf 


seston & these vinciai peers, and, in Gue course, published them, 
See. aes See Both De Leon and Banjasnie 
1 ne ening) Soctings dotieted the Bosnstery of Binte from Me daty 
in the premdses. Bar pel gy correaprndense, Penlam'n erots Ds Lous, was 
nature ‘ 28 ot on'y to desteoy your own vaslulness in the epecial service 
entrusted to you, but to render your continusesze in vour prenent position incom- 
poible with the re‘ention in the public service of our eommissluer to Paris.” 
en ere and faine kiuew him no more. 

If tLe respectdy » sums of rooney given to De Leon and Hotse measured the value 
placed upun ‘heir respective services, the Government of Richmond made « great 
error of judgment. For Hotse proved to be as great a mucceae as De Leon had 
a faiiure. it ments! and litersry equipment, Hotee was by far the superior 
men. Only 28 yes. old, be poasemed a suavity, a miittety, and silenon in mathad 
thas would Nave a. winguiened an experiznesd <iplomat. As far back as 1362, he 
introd'wed inte pu.licity orocadures those 'rayebciogies! inethode” upon which 
eo many modern exemplars pride thernslven. No brivery for Hotse —- at leant, 
m open. fingrant b-abecy; he anrroached hie crobiem in far more insinuating 
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Benjainin, Auguet 27, 1863] none kuoy, ts ailent, unobtrusive agency 
through which it (the Jndez] has operated upon ite coatemporarin.” 


of the meet violent polemics ever committed to paper. How mueh of this lifelony 
hostility “6 from Hotas's “education” (at the expense of the educator 


te sseeess. Hotse’s correspondence illustrates, even more clearly than that of 
Miason aod ciideil, the balefui offer of slavery in defeating the Southvin causo 


THE WORLD CRUIS¥ OF THE Ut: NAVY 1907-1900° 


By Puwatore Banceck 
Provident Theovere Ressevett in dispetcring the UN Fleet ona 
pire gle gg may be pedione “the U5 haw magor 
tatereste in, tho Pacific aren and is propered lo difenu them.” 


On o winter morning in 1907, (p 261)* the people of Noriclk and Newport News, 


Va, wetched with cabelieving syes as the mighity US Nave! Ficet steamed out of 
Hamptons Roads, headed for the Pacific Coast by way of Cape Horn. Sixteen 


“Original taxt nrapared for the Cperations Reesareh Office in connection with his 
veluve. 
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batthsiies Mccsed on the gray horizon, the ctrorgn ‘ assembled unit the world 
meatal dap alliemae otto ot Raney 
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thot. Surat Rooseveit’s pA smn cae tee nemeceederiies over 
the yoars preuxcine the vuyngn. Eventa coupled with emotions had mounted to 
the breaking pxin‘, and Roosnvelt was certain that, the timo liad coine for a ":dow- 
down.” Frietice, had arisen between the Japanese and Ainerican people, when 
cre” 2 coerce bene cae tre “enn: fog hor sen am e-secroals ERMA Nereis, What 
had caused! thia relutively swift change in their 


effective racthod of propagunds. Counte Witte, the Russian pr cate ) peace 
conference, helped to durugvte the .'apancen cause to American reporters. 

over, many Americans had opened t) wir eyes with astonishment tc s0te the power 
that Japan had dirplaye) during tue waz. Mr. Nooley, the famous newspaper 
character of juurnaliet Finley Pet-s Dunne, remarked about it- 


“'A few years ago I didn’t chink auny more ubvut a Jap thin ebou! anny 
other man that'd been ke:.t ir th’ cven too long. Ther were all alike to me. 
But to-day, whiniver I 2e wan } iurn pele an’ take off me het an’ make 
a low bow.” (p 860)« 


With the signing of JS¢ teraty in Portsmouth, Japan gained a cons. derable 
amount of territory and reorived the rigai Ww five play in Soul Manchumas act 
Korea —: a right that helpew to establish her as a dominan\. power in the Fer East, 
but caused more friction artween the Japaneses and Arvericen vsinzestoen in 
Manchuria. One reportet claimed that the Japenese Lad become powarfully 
influential since the victory over the Ruemans aud were looking eovetousty on 
the Puilippines. “Tn the uevy,” he eald. “it ie generally believed that we will 
have to meet Japan’s feet on the Pacific befcre the century ia old." The friendly 
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most importanc: to the Arnerican poblic was the idea thet the Eastern hore, 
once stripped of its main defense, would be lets open t an enemy atteck. 

On the athe? aide cf the fence, Roceevelt and his supporters held ous that their 
roctives were of valacd importance. By nending the ‘leet, America would not 
orly impress on the people of the world that her Navy was a strong and powerful 
one but would alec prove to herself that such a maneuwr wir pumible. ‘Lhe 
Meslfis Ovsss was s@ much & lountion for Neval maneuvers ac tne Atlantle, and 
Rarecwveli. atremead tha nein thas sho Act ee os ine Test CORSS Was NO 
more # threat tc the Adiatice than the Amuriccn Plect in the East was a threat to 
the Furopean porrers. The voyage. would stand & a hold announcement of Ameri- 
can intwrest in te Pacife, with the intontion cf ucderlining America’s ability to 
defewci that inturest ii the need should armue. Verlane Renenvelt was tevine tp 
convince the militaristic clenents in. Japan that their sountry could not afford to 

® quarrel with the UB, but tabind this tective, an‘behind all the ethics, stood 
¢ arnding ive e Rect: to maintain peacs hy a show of strength. 
zd cf Unie last ides. Ins letter to Casi fehurs bis most 
In my own judgment the most important emvice that I 
« eyledbage! pay ety pe, the world.” (p &48)* 
Yesrs later. ble opinion of the importance of tie world erulay had ect been altered: 


‘Whois T left the Presidency { finished sevin and « hall years of edminie- 
tration, during which not one shot had been fired against a forniat: foe. 
_ We ware at abeohute peace, and thero was no nation in the world whom 
we had wronged, or from whom we hed anything to fear. Tho eruive rf the 
bdatile Meet eras not the least of the causes which ensured ao peaceful an 


“When the feet rofurned after its sixtesn months’ voyage around the 
word I went down to Hampton Roads io greet it. The day was Washing- 
ton's Birthday, February 22, 1909. Literally on the minute the homing 
hatteraft eame into view. On the flag-hip of the Admiral I spose to the 
‘Over a year has passed since you stearued out of thie harbor, and over 


the world’s rim, and tis morning the hearts of ali who aaw you thrilled 
with pride as the hulle of the mighty warthios lifted above the horiaon. 
You have Seen iz. the Northern and the Suuthern Heraispheres; four times 
you have erorsed the Jit:e; you have teamed through all the breet cosens: 
you have wavhed the coast of every continent. Ever your general rourre 
has been westward: oud Wer gov prin heat te GN KGNl tears oeideh ove 
set anil. This ie the first bati!c 4 x that has ever cireumnavigated the 
globe. Those who perform the feat again can but follow in your footetepa 
.. We weleome you home to the country whose good repute atnong 
nations has been ralaed by hat you have done.’ ” (p 57)# 


The €fdiee had succeded in ite purpose. The reception et Yokchama on 18 
Ortohar 1908 had been overwhelming in itc warmth and enthusiaam. Tens of 
Ci.ougmds of school ehildrea from Japan had greeted the Flact, and their singing 
of Aine ean f:ational nongs had been whole-heartedly and genuinel-: delivered. 
‘Iw Japanese hospitality had made s profound impression on Americans. Above 
all, and including ali iactora, the world cruise was 2 decisive peychological warfare 
techistque, well calculated as tc the resulta ond well exeeutsd in its andeayer, 
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SIBBON’R ACCOUNT OF WILSON’S FOURTEEN 


The clear ernmetation UE pethan aNioainns te Bo ces. 
A ix Rv te eratng ser 
cud the Imearial 


When the threate of “Peace Break” came on December 31, 1917, I (E. Sisson, 
Ceorge Criel's reprosentative in Russw} began to search in mind for ways it could 
0 ee, ete een 


peace negotiations promises 
for publieiiy and helpfulness." 


*Peeen One miu 4 a Dege: 4 Personal Chronicds af Bolskedk Revelation ,Y slo 
University Press, New Haven, 1901. Reproduced with of Mr. G. 
tineun, erie legntee of Mr. Bieson’s estate. 55 — 
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From Creel I received un January 10 the cable that s “wonderft:! three thousand 
words are eoing to you today,” with the persosal tonic, Ry a 
great work — Go the limit.” The cable presumably had left athington the 
night of Januar roe dpe de og ss sl rele maa sana 
The speech itsolf eke tee eae 


“lao aii but happy work in the Sine cane of the President's 
ee Thad the feeling in the carly hours of Thura- 
day micwag that « sew brow Was Musing, ii sv lappened that the out- 
look was so peaceful and the muchine runuing ro eusiiy Slust I bad mapped 
the day #3 ths only purely pleasurable ote sinee my arzival in Russie. In 


had 
at the opera of ‘Boris Godunov.’ That left the evoning for work i! is devel- 
oped. The Russian day, let me enligh*en you, ends at 2 o’einek 14 the 
taoming. I've done a guod day’s work from dix o’elock on maay & time.” 


But in this case the beet-ning was wi IC =’cek m the morming when « friend 
who was tranek.ting the morniug papery fur me read a parugraph from Stockholm 
referring casually to the fact that President Wilson had made a spesel: belore 
Congress. That wee all, but I grabbed ‘cr my over-choiw, overcoat, and can I 
Kaew that the maamag ‘vee that a eable was on its way tc 22° soruewhote, and right 
at that seornd I had tha mre ton thot 4 wot Ror op ot Sa Llenmey — witheh ae 
a mile and % half frum ino hotel. I drove firnt to our Co upub office, 4 Gurokhovays, 
picked up Bullard there, and went an to the Kuntr sey. 

I found that the message had got in, addressed \o me. at midnight, and that the 
error hed been made, Srst of nui wotifying me, and second of breskirg the xais and 
starting to make Embasey copies for its different wees. Sa 

serious it would have been Sumorour at an zxemplificatios of the rudtape habit. 
No der damage of irreparable nature hed been done, fcrtunately, us several portions of 
oe * not come. Still it made a diéay of several hours tn starting 


flome vital parts of the meeage were strangely delayed, either in Erclend or in 
Russia elf, One last bit uf a hundred words did pnt eat heme anes Wolday nnn. 
ing. Translation, however, ovuld begin at once, end two teame of translators and 
tvpista were net at it in our offices, one tewm doing Rusrian sad the Gler Garin. 
Thres of us worked at porte: of the calde transcription simuitancously. s have not 
pounded a typewriter 60 fant rinee old newspaper days. 

By aix o'clock the tranalstics of of parts of te teat we had wae done inte Rot. 
sian, and | started with several arte and en pnanentie as Proview, bent un ehoot- 
ing that much of it to the Ruxsian Pecee Cr maniasion sitting in Polund at Breet- 
Lavoe Innide the German iines. I want’. it to begin to get in ite work a9 anti- 
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German aromuniticn where 1 knew it would do the most gow. i @id not 
tae Bolsheviks to welvome a31. They didn’t. They emited at me and 
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a fellow thinker but from a just nnd tolerant clause oppunent. It will be « mistete 
for sny one to believe thet vur political democracy 6 merge with this ndustrini 
Gemorracy. Tie weer will seek revetwtion s-ainet capital until it conquers or 


conquered. 

But on the specific matter of gereral neere Lenin saw the potency of the speect 
end socspted its hep. “‘li te a great wtup ahead toward the peace of the woo!.!,” 
he wait ~-sadi\ Zagich, which ne apeavs very weil, He wae es joyous ass boy 
over the Presidewt’s humanly understanding words to Russia, and his recognition 
of the hanesty of Bolehevik prurjces. 

“Yet I have been called a Geeman spy,” he said, and amiled and threw up the 
palms of his hands. 

His anly eriticiem was on the colonial clause. which ie the only weak clause ir Che 
meamge. When he went unerringly for it, } know Stist be ined the gilt for Gnding 
the cracks in any armor. But he wasn’t fanatic and took the practical view that 
the word etnies courc be wirned in pownevik direction no les ther in an 
Imperial dizection. 

Yet at the last he ran true to Bolshevik form, for he raid, ‘'This 1s all very wed 
as far as it goes, but why not formal recognition, sod when?” That is the Bolshevik 
idea — nak Te BAe more untii you get ic all, 

Robine went away after we left Lenio, and then I sought the Smoiny press 
buresn to start the real job of getting the full text into the government pupers. 
One of them, the I ser, the Pravda (“Truth”), is \ ronouneedly anti-American, 
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ard while it took the copy, did not print. it in full and was both unfair and unin- 
telligent in ite editoria) comment. The big one the [assis (‘News’), which cir- 
evletes free to all Boviet hesiquarters throughvut Russis, and ew a selling newn- 
piper has the biggest cizculstion in Pevrograd, not only took it, but "owed us to 
hive: face the resnnges wa desired — all clauses relating to Russia —‘and printed 
avcomment that this was a sincerely meant of the idealiatw if the Sovie’s, 
and x. present aid of invaluable consequenre. apprarance ii: the [mestia alone 
gverantees that every sussian snidier wili get the memage, for the /nvecha i read 
aloud to soldiers who do not read. 

a pee oe, Len ee 

The enti-government papers, {or instance, carefully left out all the good references 
to Russia, because they were good alan for the Roleteviks. Such is the newspaper 
metaod of Russie. The formula is, ‘Lie abopt your enemies.” 

But all Petrograd is getting the sperch. Already 100,10 preter copies of the 
specch are printed, and although this (the 13th) was Sunday and New Yeor's Eve, 
20,000 are on the walls of Petrograd, posted thete sincy nonn -- on the third day 
sinca the menange entered the town, and the second sines it got here complriely. 
It cot money, for the presess had to run on double-pcy overtime Saturday night 
ty make the delivery. But the rewults are worth it. Not eves mones will get wort: 
tomorrow, New Year’s day. 

Om Tuesday the posticg will be finished. © een re-rettine in hand-vill form fer a 
distribution of 300,900 on streeta. in theaters arc! public piaces, and that distribu- 
ticn should be completed by Friday night. A German versicn of one miltion copies 
will go to pros Tuesday night. The ruca volunteered the distritution of this 


aumber of Germen ennier olaew the tires, eather ah ngemanden pat reat a 


on the fullness ‘of the job, I am going to drive them through. ‘Th volunlecring 
was Gone entlualssticaly and et no urging from me, for my beat Cerman plans are 
elewhere. They have the men, ihe Iacilities, and I am putting up the mo\.ey tor 
> They vill work, fam quite aire. 

man to MMosenvy ject night with Ruestar copy for printing pew rei thers, 
atone thers ie reedy with ite plan, both the nester and the eset dletribu 
is Chak io amid Wee din x bee or Odea Will print about « miltion 
a helf copies there, B00, G00 of them for ruca in Rucsian. Will prin Polish 
and Tikreinian romphieis there. ako ihe orifinnan’ pambhict form for madiiig 
list, distribmtion. 

The deepest Germen drivo, aside from what Troteky may do in the way of 
gunnery at Brest-Litovak. will be in ine Boisnevie propedanuwt organ for Germany 
éallerd The Torch, 14 iz printed in about tires quarter of s raillien daily gobe and 
ied to German etidicrs by Russian soldiers and by various contrived mediums. 
Ite nien te German Wevowty «. It is the chief cause of the German yel) against 
Russian literary efforts behind and acroas German lines. We have the promise of 
ita use Wednesday morning. Periiaps I write toc soun, but I have reevon for 
ean Gelencs. 

Nor was ny confidence mierlaced. 

On the Kueman version & the spe, wou, | piacea promimenty & wubhead 
crediting the [mestia with the first priating of the onginal text. It had the efec* 
of an order to the Bolshevik oiganisations and armies to help to circulate the 
posters, and as an order it was otayed. No proclarutioun of Lenin's or Troteky's 
ever got a wider or a fester distribution throughout Ruets. or slong its borders 
than President Wilson’s Fourteen Points Sarech. 
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In ite different handbill, poster, ard pamphlet forms the printed issues a! the 


— was from the Committee or: Public Informatwn (Cot pub), Petrograd. 
Of the one million copics of the epesch printed in German -—- Siem aye 
the printing in 7’he Terch — I wrote in 1020 in a report published in Goonge Creel’s 
Lina, Mow We Advertiosd America. Of this quantity 300,000 were the 
eis wpe, sllnemme eat ag ae ig southern. . Half a 
million copies went to German prison camps in Russi, for the reason that these 
prisoners ete S00n to return to Germany. 
than 


It would have been more acournw to have said Gevwan cantonmeasts 


war B. Mocgernsters, « sturdy perecungr, and side. . . 

|After tho war, Sisson commented on the evtimate of the effectivennm of the 
circulation uf the wpezeh!} 

As far as Nusa was cononmed there war sot muer: immeciiaie military uiiiliy 


delivered January ry ‘1918: 


“Parleys have been in progres at Brest-Idtovek beiwosa Russiaa repre- 
sentatives and representatives of the Cetra) Powers to which the attention 
of all the belligerents has been invited for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether it may be poatible to extend these parieyy into a genera! eon- 
ferenee witl. regard to terma of peuce and entem=:.t. 

“The Rusian representatives presented not oniy a perfectly Gefinite stete- 


; 
i: 
Company, and in each he sireletnd ' 
{ 
{ 
| 
{ 


presented a settlement, which If much less definite, ssemed meceptible of 
liberal interpretetion urtil their epetific program of practical terme was 
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added. That program wroposed no concesnions at all cither to the sover- 


kee; ‘ver; fout of territory their armed forces had cceupied — every 
province, every city, every point of vantage — as a permasent addition 
to their i rritories and thelr power. 

“Tt i a reasonable conjecture that the gonetul orinciples of settlement 
which thoy ut frat sueconted ~leinated vith the more liberal riatmenen 
of Germany and Anstria, the men who have begun to 
their own people's thought and purpose, whik the concrete terms of 
settlement came from the military leaders who have no thought but to 


An error. ‘The Russians threatened to break the negotiations; the Germans 


The Ruslan representatives were sincere end fo sarnet They mano 
entertaia such prnponals of coaques: and dcmination. 
“Put, whatever the reaclta of the parley at Brest-Litovek, whatever the 


with their uvjecia in the war and have again challenged their adveraaries 
to may what their ubjexte are and what tort of settlement thoy would des 
pier went Sebery. Tide a dy gen! peneon way tac! cislemge ane 
not be responded to, and zesponded to with Une utetout werdor. We did 
cot wait for it. Not onee but again and agnin we have laid uur whale 
pe ate before the world, rot in general terms only, Lut each 

definition to make it clear what srti of definite terms 
G uennsias eeraapeh A. 


here ia no eontasion of counsel amoag the adverenrier of the Centra 


Rt daricon s wdes. othe $2:0teieteMbOne atacand 
cf purpow, whiet ia, It seems to me, more thrilling and more 

than auy of the many moving votees with which the troubled air of tho 
world is filled. It ie the voice of the Russian peoph. They are prostrate 
and all but helpless, It would asem, before the grim power of Germany, 
whieh has hitherto known no releating and no pity. Their power, epper 
ently, is shattered. And yet their soui ie nui puiserviewt. They will not 
yield either in principie or in netion. Thetr conception of wiat te Agi, of 
what ia humane and honorable fcr them to awept, has been stated with a 
franknean, a largences of view, m generosity of spirit, and 5 univernal humans 
sympathy which must chall:nge the admiration of every friend of man- 
kind; and they have refused to com pound theiz ideals or desert others that 
they themselves may be suie. 

They call to us tv say what it is that we desire; in what, if anything, our 
purpose aad sar epirit :lifier Loom theirs; and I believe that the people of 
the United States would wish me to respond. with utter simplicity ani! 
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frankness. Whether their preesnt lecders believe it or not, it is our heart- 
fel’, desire ax¢ hope thet sume way may bx: opened whereby we may bo 
er ae renee Rane See 
Nberty and ordered peace. . 

‘ite. encived Yala: Seam eehannns inte thats of vighh: hail eruneed whish 
touched ° to the quiel: end cede the te of cur own pecph: Senepesmas tsi: 
unlees they were corrected and the world seeure once for ali agains thor 
PORT a2ed. 

‘What we demand in this war, therefore, ie nothing pevuller te cureelves. 
It ie that the trorld be made Ut and safe to live in; and particularly that 
it be made safe for every peacoloving nation which, tike our own, wishes to 
live ite own lile, determine ita own institutions, be assured of justice and 
fair dealing by the other neople c.' the world as against force end selfish 
eugression. All the peonies of the world are in effect purtners in this inter- 
vet, a.d for cur own part we see very cloariy that unless justice be dens to 
othors it will not bn done to us. 

“The programs of the wurid’s peace, therefore. is our prograin; and ‘hat 
program, the only possible program, as we sce it, is thie: 

“3, Open covenants of peace, epenly arrived at, alter which there shall 
pi vy epay hy ways ~~ pln an tamaelaa 

ways frankly and ia the public view. 

“2. pont freedom of navigation upun the sexs, outside territorial 
waters, alike in peace and in war, exeept us the seas mcy be eloed in whole 
or in part by international setion for the enforeement of laterne tional 
covenants. 

"3, The removal, ae far as posable, of all econan:ic harriers ard the 
estublichment of an equality of trade conditions among sll the nations con- 
senting to the pesce and aunuelsting themec!res [cr ite inaisteaaaca. 

4. Adequate guasmnters given cad taken that nationa! armamenta 
will be reduced to the lowest point consistent with domestic safety. 

"5. A free, open ininded, and absolutely impartia! adjustment of all 
estonia! claims, hated pan» sivict chrervance of tiv prinsiple that in 
determining all 21eh cneations of eovernignty and interestc of the popule- 
tions conerrne2 musi have equal weight with the equitable claims of the 

t whose title is to be determined. 

"8. The evacuation cfs!) Russian territory and such a settlement of all 
questions affecting Russia a9 will recure the heet and freen, eo-operntion 
of all the other nations of the worid fn ebtaining for ner 20 urbampered 
and unembarraserd opportunity for the independent determination cf her 
own politica! development and rational policy and assure her of a sinerre 
weloome into the encie.y free nationn under insti tions of her own chove- 
ing; end, more than a weleonse, assistance also of every kind thut she may 
need end may herself dectre. The troatment sccordea Taare by her sistar 
nations in the months to come will he the acid test of thelr good wil, of 
their eamprehension of her needs as distinguished from their own intecesta, 
and of their inteiligant end unsclfinh my npathy. 

‘9. Beleium. the whok world will agree, must be evacuated and 
restornd, without any attempt to limit the sover-ignty which she enjoys !: 
common with all other free yations, No other single oct will serve ac thie 
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will serve ty restore confidence among the nativns in the laws which they 
themeelves have act and Gtermined for the government of their relations 
with one another. Without this healing act the whole structure and vaiid- 
ity of irternational law is forever impaired. 

“2. £0 Foeoch tervitary ehestd be frees? and th: invaded portions 
restored, and the wrong clone to Frunce by Prussia iz !871 in the matter of 
Aisace-Lorraine, which hae unecttled the peace of the world fur nearly fifty 
years, shculd be righted, in order that pence may once mort be made secure 
in the intereste of all. 

“9. A readjuctscent of the frontiers of Italy shoul he effected atc ng 
clearly recognisable lines of netionality. 

‘40. The peoples ef Austria-Hungary, whe place ataong the nations 
we wish to eve enfe-guarded and assured, should be acourded the frees 
opportunity of autonomous development. 

“11, Roumanis, Serbia, and Montenegro should be evacuated ; oveupied 
territories restored: Berbis accorded acvoas to tho sez; and the relations of 
several Balkan stat re tone wuother determined cy irlendly eounssl clong 
‘storienlly established lines of allegiance and nationality; and international 
guarantzes Gi the iwniieal aG evunvnic incgepeiderce and territorial! 
integrity of the severs! Kattan etates should be enterad inte. 

12. The Turkish portions of ths prenent Ottoman Empire shoud be 
sssured a secure sovertignty, but the other naticashties which are now 
under Turkish mie should be seruced er undoubted areurity of life and an 
absoluteiy unmolested opportunity o! autonomous development, and the 

irdaneths should bo permanently opened as a free passage to the ships 
and commerce of all nations under international guarantees. 

“13. Anlzdepend-nt Polish state should be 2revted which chould include 
the territories inhahited by indisputably Polish populations, which should 
be aasuved 2 free and secure acouss tc the nee. and wham poticival and ann 


"14, A general seeociation of navicus must be formed wader epecisic 
covenants for the purposes of afording mutual guarantecs of political 
independence end territor:a: initerrity to greet and amali efates slike,” 


ALLIZD PROPAGANDA AND THE COLLAPSE OF GERMAN 
MORALE I® 1918° 


By Groeezs G. Barrie 


eth fxd inthe rape D816 ithe a eli ty he Altace 
ein £914-131$. use 
uf German resistance. 
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In ss previous war in hietory did aiid play so important a part ae in the 
world conflict of 1914-18. Most of us know that neutral countries were bombarded 
with propaganda from civil authurities of the Allied and Central powers, few of us 


*From ‘Allied Propagaads and the Collapse of German Mecnie in 10148,” reprinted 
from the Public Opinion Que-torly, 2: 63-76 (1988). Reprodsesd qith permiaaion of 
the author and the Public Op nion Querteriy, cupyright hoider. 
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The spirit of defeatism “is visibly surrounding the German people, 


ciaturbing cur spiritual balance, darkening our temper.” It continued: 


Tl was the wagedvertiood prlliciiy offeusive F Qe Buleule 


directed againet ue under Engiand’s ead and under the specie] direction 


of that unprincipled, unscrupulous rascal Northcliffe. 


31, } 
circular 
Thia symptom he attributed in vari to the real diaterse amond the German 


July 

rN 

. But for the most pads disie situniion sceulied, od the crreuler, from the 
"Today we enn ~scognise the origin of this Jepression of Gerinan will 
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the widely read shipping journal Hansa of Hamburg lamented the “dospondency, 


agitation of certain enescles of state within Germany.” On September 14, 1918, 
discontent, depression, hanging heads” ‘Vol 6, p 23) the: could be seen everywhere 


tes (ommany. 
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The feeling withi: Germany was further described by Dr. GQoorge Herrem efter 
thle £ft); somverration with Dr. de Fiori: 


‘The peasnnts and workerx of Germany are already esking 
which predict the prembility of ¢, revolution... . All through Y; 
he Setipred, hs umes Suk poziecs sue surimnapansy pases, SO Xft 
whole world i« against Gert any thore must be eceme reason for it. i aus 


y they go 
only tise? Ite better that they abould kill their unasteze." 


Se eae Menem f. Ay 200k, soe te f to credit the 
Allied propagandists with having taken over the leadership cf the German people 
to the taet few months of tis war. By the fall of 1918 “the majority of the Ger 
man people placed greate: trust in Woodrow Wilson thar tn their own leadem.’* 


REPORTS OF THE PSYCHO, © «CAL BUBBECTION 


However, in estimating the effect of Allied propaganda upon the Germer: troops 
and the peuple behind the lines we mur consider vet, the Reports of the Eryebo- 
lugierd Subsection of ths US Army; sscond, the efforta on the part of Germany at 
counter-propagunda; third, Ss Gxstatlore -ainang The energy Gone and fourth, 
German Aymy Orders dealing with props ganda. 

The Peyshologiest dcbonetita uf the 11S Army kept a closer watch on the morale 

of the German trope than any of the propaganda agencies or intelligence : 
i the Allied courisies. This Subwsction set up s detailed system for wetebing the 
deterioration of the German morale, Agents prepared daily reports which oon- 
tained wii nawe la eay wey relating to the morale of the Germans, Alter studying 
these deily roports carciully, the oMirere in charge rade getural interpretations of 
the drift of the enemy :uoraiy ina weekly report." Using asa hasis for its estimate, 
material contained in thees weekly reports, suyplemanted by inforx.atlor. obtained 
from every sourse open to the Militery Intelligence, the Puychologics! Subsection 
worked out its {smoua Chvrt of German Cieilian Morelc, which reeorded the ups 
and downe cf the enemy morale. 

Photoatatic copies of thin chart were suppiicd to the writer by we War Dopert- 
ment, General Staff, Military intelligenor Division (C-%). Tha copies are not 
muitable for reproduction here, tut the scoumpasying drawing (cenntiy compressed 
horisontally and showing c cot: ec of the Sv component lines) (Fe. 1) will sugmeet 
the nature of the original. The chart was drawn on a large sheet divided into 
sections eae. which represented a day. A heavy black lino shows th: wavering 
moraie of Germany's civilian popuiation.© Starting in August 1014 at wie top of 
the chart, the line rune fairly straight until the Battie of the Marne in Sxptember 
when there is a slight decline. It runs aking quite steadily above 00 per cart until 
Janvary 1916 when there is s slight drop, ‘which is, howover, regained by Mazch. 
From April to Septembcr 1916 there ia « rathe: sharp dro t 6O per cet. This 
resulted from the reverser at Yeeton. By Docember it hacl ntusne’ again to 75 
per eent and by March 1017 it was up to 81 per zen? again, Fra Stach os have 
another decline ov that by May the morale stands at 65 per vent. 1+ remains s¢ 


* Other lines ale» depicted the Germau military dtuation, (Le degree of political 
unity in Germany, the atuation in Auctris-Hurgury, Ure state of food supply im the 
Central Pewerz, eau the U-boat sinkings. 
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Germans in the Alited camps. Prom these interviews they gut 
— ating teadig tas Uapaca eephant Ge palgetaraat 
During theac converations the German offienrs were “often bored. whiie tho 
rae ee ee ee ee ee eee 

Pewegy tangy ay nee ar aces 2 an Po gl Ocensionally, 
however they ali) found offmers who talked freely. An artillery lkeutemant, L., 
who was described ag an “odmirer of Ludendorff” said of the propegnads in one 
of these interviews: 


“I ean only tatk asa soldier at the froct, but there tts effects wore disastrous 


lying to ue. I remember one, after I read it, I falt like thwwing my brains 
out. I never let ona of nuz men read them -- but it was diffeult — they 
wero everywho.e.” (p 594)" 
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“Everything which is likely to prejudice the morale of 
leaflets gent down from the air by the enemy or sent out from home, stust 
be kept at a distanos.’ 


ee 1917, the V'aterlandische Unterricht water den was 
set up with which it wae proposed to raine the morale af the German The 
army conunand was to se to it tiast patelotic instruction was given te the 
troop. The officers spre reminded that chey carried the greatest reaponsibility 


leadets admitted when they said in the final inaue of one of ehely reopeerrds 
publiceticns: 
“In the sphere of leaflet propaganda the enemy han defeated us. We real- 
ised that in thie struggle of life and death, it was necomary t) use the 
enemy'sown methods. But the spirit of the eanmy lea Sete will not permit 
itaelf to be killed... . The enemy has defeated us not a man againg$ man 
in the Geld of bettic, hayare? againat bavonet. No! Bed rontents ia 
pour printis.s on poor paper has made our arta lame.” 
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DESERTIONS AMONG THE TROOPS 


from tha mnks. Not only were the German suidiers informed thut they would 
well treaccs if key surrendered to the Aliles, but the- were told that by 
action they would inten the end wf the war and the eviablislinent 
Pisthermtte, uke tut of trooue wers fold ts tom thelr gune on 
their officers and thus {roe the-ueel'ves from Prumien rrilitariaa. The officers were 
prevent ay ae: Bagge SF Sli Ran th Deg hand apt inen to wifler 


ified : 

“The enemy aaid in his inaurserahle leafiete that he did not men to be 
heal it nn fas we el oly, elny ceo arenenee a6 Oats 9 beer 
conquered, then ali would be well. hide Nscate carlin maa 


Fh = RR pa lg ll August 1917, and 
it becaine more and more serious cm June 13, 1918, a tranennrt in Limburg had 


the inscriptions on the wagons: 


“Wir kempfen nicht fw: Deutachiends elu’ 
Wir kampfen fur dir wulionire.” (Vol 6, p 15) 


After the retreat of the Marne in July 1918, Hindenburg and Ludendorff inct 
with the Kaleer to discuss the situation. Ladendorff opened the conversation by 
oe ard cit tune Ueto Oru kee conaee 
left much to be desired. He related thet an attacking division of troops as they 
came back from the front were called ‘‘str’kebreakers” and “warprolongen: 

In Genes] von Kuhl’s report to the Untereuchwngeausechuss we read ‘about 
‘"veertion on masez, countless hordes of men ou leave who returned wo the fiont 
either very late or not at all,” and the “voluntary surrander to the enemy of entiry 
battalions and divisions.” And i the ASinteche Volkasetteng we read that in 
the spring of 1918 “it. came to the poiut where many soldiem deserted from the 
front. This took such « great hold upon the men that field court-martial had 
to be inetituted.’« 

No aecurate figures o2 the number of German scldiers that deserted to the 
Allies a2< evzilable. The number is variously estimated at from: 40,000 to 60,000. 
This may de too high and it may be tee low. The Allied propagandists, of course, 
felt that they caused deserters to come over to the Allies in great numbers. 14. 
C. Hi. Bail, jor exampie, says: 

“Many a prisoner was brought in with a well-thumbed copy cf a broklet 
which had been printed on the American side and presented to the Beehe 
for ‘educational purpoacs.” Taward the end of the war the number of 
prisoners thur equipped with reading matter grew eo rapidly aa to create 
e. serious housing problem." 
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b.C. Parsons of the Lafayetic Flying Syuadron states that alter hie squadron had 
dropped a number of tract in the Germaa lines, ndvising the German soldiers to 
surrender az} promising them gvod treatment, shou: fifty Germaar came over in 
hia seotur alone the xery next day (May 6, 1°17} to give themselves up. The high 
sorrmuand felt the eflects ef the lee of trunpa On Jime 23, 1018, General Luden- 
dor€ jeev-d = gerere! order as follows: 


"Con Teadquarters of Army in the Ficid. Ia No. 8915 Desertions 
Every man ening to the enemy will be pun' vied with death on return to 
Germany. All hin property within the country will bo seized. He will lose 
his citisenship; hia next of kin will rct have the right to receive an allow- 
ang, at is useless to reckon on escaping the penalty by remission or by 
lapre Of ue. Luogxporer.” (Vol 2, p #09)® 


But even this threat of the officials could not stem the tide. The soidiers were 
tired of the war. Since Germany could promise them no relief thay accepted the 
invitatios of the Allies to denert. In the Allied prison cemps they could find relief 
The feeling among the troops in this regard is well expresaod in a better of s German 
officer when he wrote on January Zi, i914: 

"There are people who weuld mther dusert, whe would rathor hang them- 
selves, than carry on another year. Aod these are not only the lower, but 
the higher level of the people.“ ‘(Vol 5, p 164)" 


Almoet complete submission to the will of the Allied propagandists in certain 
sections of the German anny ia evident frum the following letter from Lt. Werner 
Biepnen vi une Teserve infentry Megment, No. OV, 12th Company, to Fraulein 


Latise Stephen: 


"May 15, 1818 

The Entente ‘s right when it says that cur ies eaffering hometuwe,, 
our enidiers uecd ta the last man, wil! have to collapee sometime . . 
"Believe in the victory’ is the criterion for one or the other opinion. At 
the front hardly a mai: ot us Leiieves in thie any ionger." (Vol &, p 284)" 


ARMY ORDERS DEALING WITH PROPAGANDA 


In the course of 1018 the attacks on the morsie of the enemy became #0 numer- 
oun that the military officials sought means of defense against this onslaught. 
Amy ordern were issued which informed the men that they should deliver up 
immediately al! propaganda materials *hey found, or suffer avvere puniahnien:!. 
Each German soldier received 3 marks fur the fitet example of « leaflet turned in 
— plenniga for each additinal clece. He received 5 marks for delivering up 
a 2 

The total number of lvafiets that ihe German soldiers detivered up dnring the 
three = snonths from May to July 1918 wes wa [cDlown: In May, 84,000; in June, 
£20,000, in Jity, KO,G06. in Sepicinter in im armies, more than 8G, 70 Allied 

leafleta were given up. Estimating the total for the fourteen armiea 
on the West Font we reach the total of 1,100,000 leaflets in the singto month of 
Reptamber 1913. 

To cheek the growing number of denertions the German military leswed “Sretruc: 
trons and Kutes of Guidance’ for the conduct of German soldier: shculd the: be 
teken prisuners. 
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“(Nos to be taken intu the Front Line). To be issued to the rank ano Cle 
by sompanes fer perusal, then coliecied again and filed hy tal 
Staffs for -~eanional reizeue and collection. For a man to alicw hinwell! to 
be taken prisoner by the euriny cithout having defended himself to we 
vimost te a dishonorable act equivatant to treachery.“ 


The documnt ther, told how the German prisoners wore tortured by the Allies. 
It warned thom emphatically not to talk or give awny mii tary secrete.” 

That Gorman soidia:: becaine reeruits for the Allied propagandiste in the last 
few months ut the war iu evidenced by thew Arpiy Order of August 12, 1918 


16th Infantry Divieion 

“On the afternoen of August 0, propaganda tracte of a seditious character, 
probably dropped by hetiie aviators, were distributed alony the road 
from Bar D’Arblineourt to t.. canal ty German soidiers to passing sol- 
dien. Kyveryons mill be strictly wemed that all treets, whether loose 
jeaves or packets tied <p with 2 srg, dropped by hostile aeroplanes, 0: 
f° nd, wil be inmediately turned over to your offeer. Every men in whose 
hands such a trect has been placed is in d-ity bound to aacertain the vame 
and unii of the distributers and report it.” (Voi 3, p i064)" 


General von Hutier's order of August 22, 1018, gives us an idea ef the extent of 
Aliied propagencia against Germany. Incidetaily, it aleo tells us what the German 
authorities thought of the head of the Briti#h propaganda ugency, Lord Northeliffe. 


_—— “XVITIth Army > Avguet 26, 1918 
Army Uraar 

“The unemy begins to realise that we cannot be crushed by binckade, eupe- 
riority of numbers, ov foree of arms. He is, therefore, trying ¢ last rewit. 
While engaging to the utinest Lis military foree, he is racking his itasgina- 
thon for ruses, trickery, and other msthods of which he is the past master, 
to induee, in the minds of the German people a doxbt in their inviv | ‘lity. 
He hae founded for this purpose s special Ministry, ‘The Minist. ‘ve the 
Destruction of German Confidence,’ at the head of which he has put the 
most thoroughgcing scoundrel uf all the Entente, Northelifie.... The 
iwiters of German prisoner) are falaiied in the met outrageous aunner, 
tracts aud pamphiers are «1 scveted to which the namee of Gercnan poeta, 
writers and etatesamen are foreed . |. . Hie thought and aim is that these 
forgeries... may suggest a dou! even for a moment in the minds of chose 
who do not think for thermsasives and that their confidence in their aders, 
tn their own strength and in the inexhauatid!e resources of Cerranny may 
be shattered .... 

“Pick up the leaflets and pamphlets and give them to your commanden. 
... You will thus help the Cuovunand and you will help to hasten the hour 
of vietory. von Horier.” (Vol 3, p 1126)” 


Many other Army Orderr were of the eame tone. Always the appeal was for the 
ticupe to Gisregard the leaflets cr for the offners to take steps to counteract thera. 
During the morths cf Septeraler and October the German high officials appealed 
cireetly tn the people and tis trouns to disregard the propaganda and to keep their 
fighting spit. On Septemb-+r 2, 1928, von Hindenburg issued his famous addrese 
to tne German people which wes printed on large placards and posted throughout 
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us an iden of ow they were recived when it mys in the ismw of 
Novenber 3, 1928: 
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dortl wired to Berlin to an i oe pra On October 3, 
uundenburg and a ma' .: of the Genera) Stall appesred before Prince Max of Raden 
and told of the conditiea of ike Army. Ven Kubliman H 


pe hapa edt A = ag cleat tat ind nage Feng ey ond 


would be defeated, hui even the mcst sutharitative people thought th. se dafaet 


coubd not be socom plishe| before August 1019. apr a. Ot ili 
to Lanten tho end of tae war. Spenhing of thie the Leadon Times mated: 


"Civ propaganda probabiy saved s year of war, and tails meant, the asving 
of thourands of miliicns in money snd probably at least a million lives.”"@ 


On Noveuiber 10, 1618, the day bofore the Asmistio:, Leed Northoliffe was 
entertained im Paria at « dojeuner d'honneur by the Centinentas Dal, Mail. in 
the euures of his sneech on the war situation he mummarsised (hs work of the props 
gnadists as ‘cllown: 


“We tava conducteu our propigenda through many chase and fn 
increasing volume, and our lenfets and other publications have amoun4ad 
to many millions of copies every werk. If we have to some extent har 
tened the ond it was due to the fact that we are @ company of experts end 
enthusiasts, and from the outset there has been a concantzation of purpcse 
born of complete unity. .. . Ours hoe been a blocdies campeigs and a cost- 
leas one. I with that we hed embarked upon it at an coin age af (be 
war.’ 


Dr. Phillip stated before the Committee of Inquiry that, while it iu difBeult to 
measiic the influence cf eneny propagands, “Tl d> not believe that without ite 
ruccemtul help the Geeman downfall covld have succecded as it did.(p 167)© 
Propaganda way aa important instrument of warfare during the world confict, 
and withont a study of the part it played, no historian ear enme to a .eal eonclu- 
sion as to the causes of the collapse of the German Empire in 1918 
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SECRETARY STIMSON’S LETTER TO HENATOR BORAH® 
By W. B.D. 


A published ployed ly infisence @! lees five separate 
hrces te buy oat nan det aie puna dation. 


During the night of 18 Sentember 1931 , tupaeen women of a Mireatane army 


national «wieputes. 
This a}peal irum China did not fall on deaf ears, eiths: in the US or in League 
A Nations’ Secretary of Stes informed Sir Erie Drummond, 


would be passed azong to the League. From that moment the 18, Btimeon » 
leadership, integrated its diplomacy closely with the procedures of the Lengue. 

Despite the efforts of Washington sad Geneva to clear up the troubls la Mas- 
churia, the results achieved were aiaappointing. China sseused vapan of unpro- 
voked aggression. The Commaader in Ch'ef of Jrpanese malitary forces dectared 
publicly that Japan would no longer recognise the government cf Chang Haueh- 
liang, the Chinene governor of Manchuria. On # October a squadron of Jaepanere 
planes bombed Chang's provisional capital ac Chinchow. These and other activi- 
ties of the Japaneses asmy drew {revb calls for help from Peking, and led Stimeon 

ry 
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Stimeon redoudled h's efforts to mecure British cooperation and in asking the League 


tinued to search fv’ means to impress Japan to drop her conqueste. 


*Adepted from On Active Service in Peace and ‘Yer, by 39 £- 
McGeorge Bundy, Harper & Brothers, New York, 5347, pp 343 dunt 104s, 
by Feary L Wom. 
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of War Petriek Hurley. On 26 , afer Btimecn had brisky stated thai the 
Guiathon |22 gotiees, Hussy oxere? the disevssion, making the argument that 
notes and diplomatic were not going to do m"7b good Unies backed 


: 
i 


‘He pointed out strongly the folly of getting into a war with J on this 
sudject; that such a wy teculd not + focaliaed cf kent in bonne ond tht 
te Would mzen ins innaing Of forces in the Far Kast which we had wo reason 
or compe in doing. He esid ha would fight ior Continental United States 
as for as envbody, bit be would not fight for Asu.” 


“He anid that he thought that thet nots woud (ake rark with the greatest 
papess of this country, and that the? wac the eafe course for us to follow 
now rethor than by es*ting into s war in Chins.” 


Binee Mr. Hoovar was the resident, and since he believed that any poliey of 
embargo or sanctions might lead to war, lie position effectively tlockud any gov- 
eenmernies support for economic sanctions. This was a point thot Stimson had 
argued with Mr. Hoover several tire. The President was always willing to 
listen, but he was never persusded. On 2) February be said, “he hoped that his 
mind waa not cloerd on anything, but he admitted that it was as much closed as 
oetine on the qurction of calling en embargo.” iie believed that the enforee- 
ment of the treaties to which ihe US and Japan were parties wae a morai obliga- 
tion to be met by morul proseures. 

Debarred froin any advocacy of sanctions, Rtimeon in early 1902 was hard put 
to ts And ao policy that would be effective. He was finally driven t a double 
core: « bluff of force and a strong taxtatemact of principles. Tre bluff «ss not 
a very good one, the statement of prineip'es he considered one «J the bert thn ge 
he ever did. Let us lon first at the bluff. 
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Words alone were unlikely to be effect’ve in blocking the Japanese. it wa 
necemsary that thoy have seme gemund for -oncern about the attitude of the gcvera- 
ment which spoke the words. Thus far Hurley was clearly right. Even if the US 
was unwilling 40 impose sanction: and still more unwilliug to fight foe the “pense 
oe! the Pacific,” might it not be posible to bluff the Japancse? As Stimson put it 
to Mr. Hoover after the Cabinct meeting of 26 January, 


The only diS-penes = coud see betwees Lie yoini und mine wes the reli- 
ae Lupen America's scngth both economically 
and tailitarily. quoted Theodore Rerosavelt’s euying, ' ‘Speak softly and 
eee yg Ot ee I 
thought we hed e right to rely upon the unconscious elvmento of our great 
aise and military strength; tnat I knew Japan was afraid of chat, and I wes 
willing to ‘et her be afraid of that without telling her that we were not 
going vo use it ageinet her.” 


The policy of biuff on whieh Stimson was foreed to rely wae not an easy one to 
execute, for it wae a blu that oculd vot be expreseed. The American government 
could not intimate by word or deed that it favored eanctions; any such intimation 
was barred by Mr. Hoover's position. Stimson even felt it necosmary to deny 
reports eireuiated privately in Geneva that the American gorerrmcnt was cuming 
round to support of sanctione. All that was possible was to keep silent on fnture 
intentions, and the silence was no: very impressive. Ard when friendly govern- 
ments attempted to sound out the American position, the bluff became eti!] weaker. 

Ia aplte of thin basic weakness jn his pox--ion, Stimeon remained throughout the 
Shanghai incident the leader of opinion sgeinet Japan. For by restatement 
and elaboration of ibe basic position of the U3, toward the erd of February, he 
set the tone for the cnly affirmative action taken hy the League. ‘I his was accom- 
plished in a public letter to Senator Borah thut was in many ways the moet signi(.- 
cant state paper Stimeon ever wrote. 

To Stimson it seemed time for a new move in the continuing campaign to mobi- 
lise world upirion. Seerctary Hurley’s warning that pubtic opinion would not do 
the job would certainly prove correct unless the moral direoproval of the US 
should be reinforeed by that of other major naticcs. 

Tho obvious ground for a nex siatement was the Nine-Power Treaty. Tive first 
article of that treaty wis precisely applieatle to the situation in Munchu.tia; ‘no 
hurran language” could bs more clear than its statement of the obligation of its 
signatories (1) tc: respect the sovecvignty, the independence and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of Cuina and (3) to provide the fullest and mort 
unembarrassed oppurtunity to China to develop and maintain for hervelf an effew- 
tive and stable government.” 

The obvious partner for 2 new démarche was Groat Britain. It way on Mr. 
Hoover's suggestion that Stimson presented bis plan to the British Ambsanador 
ca 9 February and discussed it in dea! with Sir John Simon in five transatlantic 
telaphor calls during the following week, He tried to persuade the Britiah that 
the intersata of bot: nationa would be scrved by a joint reamertion of the Nino- 
Power Treaty. These conversations were friendly encmgis, and Sir Jolin approved 
of Stisnaon's plan in principle. In practice, however, he held back. Therm were 
various roasons for his reluctance tc accept Stimson’s suggestion — some good 
and acme jess gocd. Among the good onea were Britain's membershir in the 
Lec.gque, where mvearures indicating sduerence to the ncnrecognition doctrine were 
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pending; it waa censonable then that the Briciah should pace their actions ty those 
of the League. Among th: bed ones were Sir John's inability to take Chinse 
torritorish and administrative invegnty vary serieusiy anc his feeling that the 
queulion of Shanghai, as « direct Chreat to Western interests, should be considered 
wecuoately from that of Manchuria, which he thought a dangerous subject in view 
ot nese feelings. Such o eeparstion seemed to Btimien wholiy vvong-- it 
would heve been s taclt admdanica thet aggression: lp. Rlanshasis was koa repre 
hensible than aggression in an aree wher. there wow eoxtenaive Brith jaterests. 


tani to join in his démorehe. Ke was not especially annoyed ist thie situation. For 
« ims ce ccasidered abandoning the ides of a new 


5 
i 
' 


major stiess the €s5 Delsee end : ' 
new liigh. It weald net do te jet this mement pam without an American stcte- 


to Senator Borah; he recalled that. Theadere Roosevelt, had often used thin 
Nique in Guitar tuvueances. On ths svoniig Washington's Birthday and ti; 
morning of 23 Februsry, with the of three of his trusted advisers, he wrote 
the bytter. It was at once approved by the Prewident and by Borah a¢ mitable 
for publication. 

The letter to Borah, 22 Stinecn ‘ster werete, “wns inteswled for the perusal cf at 
icant five unnamed addrecsees.” It is ari excellent exac:>'> of a document designed 
to influence the behavior of ieaders und people well beyona ~ur own borders. With 
tie full knowletign that uch s letter would be traaamitted to the furthermnost 
corners of the world, that iz, wouki be trinaiated into many languages and thus 
seen by individuals in positions of responsibility everywhere, it was well deigned 
ta nerve as a vehicle cf communications in psychological warfare, although that 
terrn had not come into use by 1932. 

The letter to Senator Borah ie an exoellont illwtration af how one invuument 
niay cerve to support a number of ohjcctivus. First it wae designed to encourage 
China to continue to offer revisiance to Japan, and thus, lt was in support of « 
specific long-term political objective of the US, the maintena: ce of the territorial 
integrity of Chins. Beeond it was intenced to exhort the League of Nations Assem- 
bly, whieh waz about to mest, and thus, it wae designed to influenon the delibera- 
tions of an international agency. Third it waa ediiieeenl indivectiy to ieedere of 
the British government to serve as a gentle reminder that they, shrough Lords 
Ralistury and Balfour, were joint authors with the Americans of the Open Door 
Policy and tke Nice-Power Treaty. Thus, the letter was designed io support the 
short-term political objective of stirring up the British peopis acd leaders, i cause 
them to adopt @ course of actiun for the Far East in eypport of Anglo-American 
policy objectives. Fourth it was expected that the Setter would be read and con- 
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sidered by the Japanese and thus that it micht serve to deter them from further 
aggreesive acts. me “oar Cast aes. Ter eonetage Saehe sani’ Seqoe ee. MBit 
chose to break down of the gqvup of treaties agreed on at the Washington 
Conference, other rsight feel themselves released froin some of shoe 
treatios thet were a¥ important to her 2« the Nine-Power Treaty was to the UB. 
Finally the contents of the letter would sezvv a4 a means of informing the Aineran 


people about US policy. 
Tae letter, which follov's, was mede public 24 Feoruary 162%, 
“February 23, 1982 
‘My dear Senator Be tuh 


“That policy, enunel fed by John Hay in 1809, brought > an ond the 
SITUS amUUg Vary purwis [UF bU-calleu aC lntoiwer te Cite 
which was thresteniing ‘he diacenbermenst of that empire, “To toonnplich 
thie Mr, Hay invoke two principles: bf Poa ete Fe wanes 
tnciiy ernnpal actanaks Capen ite Ci a (2) as neceaary Ww that 
equality tho preservation of China‘s territorial and administrative iuog- 
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legations of all ef the powers at Peking. While the attack on thow 
tions was in progress, Mr. Hay ae.'» an announcement in respect wo 
ee a ne aa ee 
of the rebellion 


E 


Hie wen wx seenatel in obtaining the assent of the other powers to the , icy 
thus anncuneed. 

“Tn taking thece etens Mr. Ray acted vith the cordial eupport of the Bre 
ish Government. In responding to Mr. Hay’s announcement, above ret 
forth, Lord Balinbury, the British Prinw Minister, expreand himself ‘moet 
empnatical:y as eoneurring in the policy of the U6. 
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“For twenty years themafter the ‘open door’ poliey rested upon the infor- 


Fan can ck dann In the first artic’e of that treaty, the 
contracting powers, other than Chins, agreed: 

a les aa ecat raaciakie 
administrative integrity of 

lle To provide the ‘uilest and most unembarrused opportunity to China 
ty develoj and maintain for hermif an efiective and stable government. 
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iadirdey ofall lteien neeahart fae tontber of Cite 
_ an koa “io ng whieh oul tg i aie fet 
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"During the voutee of the discussions which resulted in the treaty, the 
chairman of the British Delegativn, Lord Balfour, ind stated thet — 


toberable to Usis conference. & faz as the British Goversment were oon- 
corned, they had, in the moet formal manner, publiely announced that they 

regarded this practice an utterly inappropriate to the exieting situa- 

t 4 

"At the ears tii ine ae cach we Japan, Raron Snidehara, nanounced 

the nosition of his Ccvcrament as fttows: 

WWo ove ditiee te China hae saved right to gover: hes. No one stends 

in the wey cf China to work out ber own great national destiny... .’ 
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“It west be remembered ais tua! this treaty wae one Uf seyeral treaties 
and agreements eriered into at the Washington Confereroe by the various 
powers concerned, all of w sieh were interrelated and interdependast ‘No 


and effected by the group cf agreements arrived at in thelr entirety. The 
Fels Cates ass acne eecieas 
to promote the possibility of peace in the world put only through the eeana- 
tion of competition in naval armament but ano by the solution of various 
ether dieturbiug problems which threatercd the peace of the world, par- 
ticuinrly in the Far East. These problems were all interrelated. The 
willingness uf the American Government to surrvades its then comms nding 
lead in buttlewhio construction and tc leave ft. positions at Guam and in 
the Philippines v::thout further fortifications was predicate] upon, zmong 

other things, the self-denying ccvenants exn'xined fn the Nine Power 
Treaty, whieh assured the nations of the world not only of suai oppor- 
tunity for their Castern trade but aleo against the military 

ment of any other power at the expeme of China. One cannot the 
punsibility of modifying or abrogating those provisions of the Nine-Power 
Treaty without coneidering at the same tinws the other promises upon whieh 
they were really dependent. 

“Bix yents later ths polis,” of sel!-deniu! ageiryt aggression by a stronger 
against 2 weaker power, upon which the Nine-Tower Treaty had been 
based, received a powerful reinforcement by *he exerution by substantially 
ait the nations of the world of the Pact 0 \arie. the so-called Kellouz- 


aoe Ss nett 


Briand Pact. Thees toro treaties repreent independent but harmonious 
ste pe takan for the purpove of aligning the sonscience and pubdiie opindii 
of the world in favor of a system of orderiy developmont by the law of 
aations inuluding the settlement of cil controversies by methods of justhes 


neglect the wolfare and prutectioa of Cains. 

"The recent events which Lave ‘aken place in China, espectaliy the hostili- 
ties whieh having been begin in Manchuria have latterly Leen extended 
to Shang*.al, far from indicating the advisability of any modifi ation of 
the treaties we have been discumiig, have tended to bring home the vite! 
importance of the faithful observance of the oovenants therein (o all of the 
nations interested in the Far East. It not neveasary it that connection 
to inquire into the causes of the controversy or attempt to apportion the 
blame between the two nations which are unhappriy involved: fot regard- 
jem of raure or responsibil'‘y, it is elear beyond peradventure that a situa- 
thon had developed which cannot, uader sny circumstances, be reconciled 
wiih the obligations of the covenants of thene two treaties, and that if the 
treatics had bees faithfully obwerved ech 2 eituation could not have arieen 
The ¢!gns* '..<« of tue Nine-Power Treaty and of the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
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who are not partier to thet ¢aniliet ary not likely to sve any reason for racdi- 
fying the terme of those treaties. ‘T's them the real of the feithiul 
perfovinacies of the treaties bes been brought sharply half 0 rg 
and loesas to which their nationals have bean subjected in Shanghai. 
‘That ia the view of this Governmetit. We ee no reseon for abandoning 


faithfully cbasrved, and no evidence kas come ty us to indicate that a due 
compliance with thes would have intirfered with the adequate protection 
of the Sngitirante rights in Chine of the signatories of those troauix and 


ernenent of its citizens in China. If a similar decision should be reached 
and a similar position taken by the other governments of the world, a 
cabs: ai be phised sa'p ved Aa den Sihish, ‘oe ocloge, will limtedly 
hey the lageli.y hereafter of sny tithe or right sought to be obtained by 
prensure o¢ treaty violation, and whieh, oie heen Bown ig eaany © 
the pest, will eventually Jead to the reetotation to Chins of rights and 
titles of waich she roay have been deprived. 

“im the past our Geverameut, a ono of the leading power on thy Paeifie 
Ooean, has rested its pulley upon an abiding faith in the future of the people 
ef China and upon the ultimste succes in dealing sith thom of the prin- 


. Hay 
obstacler hich the policy of the her was designed to meet. We 
concur with those stateamon, representing all the rations m the Washington 
Conference, who deciied that China was entitled to the time necessnry to 
ecoomplish her development. We are prepared to make that our policy 


for the future. 
Very sincerely youre, 
Heway L. Stusox 
The Honorable William E. Borah 
United States Senate” - 
ee ee eee ee 
objectives outlined. I. did succeed, however, in arousing the Asnerican people to 
the dangers inherent in a continuetion of tne Far East controversy. Professor 
Fhot well, 6 eee: es eee te 


Stimwon nae re = with the moct important etate paner in Arwricen “aery.” 
With reepeet to what, if any, effect the leticr bad on the League of Nathons, it 
is weli to note the folic wing: 
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“Bivortly afterward, Secretary Btimeon reveived world-wide approval for 


in the defense of , had involved her in a conflict of unanticipated propor- 
tions. Tuin, plus the preesures exazted through ul Hfashkcned channels 
of DT SS ee ae oe oe Seer eee Senet 
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Organisation for Pa chological Warfore 


Six accounts are presenisd in thie chapter autlining some of the (eatures 
and activities of organizations and sgencies to which have been entrusted 
the American psychological warfare and foreign information efforte of the 
Past aud present. Tie firs: sccaust, written not long after World Wer i, 
describes the pattern of organisation for propug.inda agencies iat omerged 
during that swugyie in four countiies: the US, England, France, and 
Germany. The type of organisational arrangement that smarged differed 
in each of theaa cuuntries. 

The second and third articies are OB Fayeh Hogical Wartare Organisa- 
tinne in World Wer II" and “Post World War ii Developments.” The 
moet. obvione ponetinliicy % tte ‘eet TOedie eM eee’ means bead See nee 
ing: rauch of the eetivity and the type of orgasization that emerged during 
World waz bi Ted the result of teial-amd-error improvisailons; for a lange 
measure of effectiveress in prenagarda operations & coniickiahle degre 
of decentralisation of reeponsibility is indicated; a central ~ganisaiion is 
required to provide logistic eupport and to ewmure proper coordination of 


operational 
details of feld activities, thy efectivences of the propeguada activity is 
likely co sufter. 

“aias: The Story of An American Psywar Outpest” and “The Sar East 
Regional Praduftion Comter’’ vetrate ferthos post-World Wer is Geveiop- 
ments, nameiy, the admiaistrative practice of decentralising propaganda 
while concentrating printing eetablishments in a few ceniers, iar removed 
from Washington, not io distan® from the areas where the propaganda 
inaterial is pianned and where it will be disseminated after it is printed. 

Tas article on rtas was prepared by an American journalist jong inter- 
ested in psychological warfare uperations, first as an observer of German 
operations in Northern France in 1940 and later as an operator in the 
American effort ucsing and after World War Il. “The Far F«:. sietonal 
Preduction Center’ was speciady prepared for inclusion in this voume by 
@ onetime director of the center. 
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Not all the propaganda activities of Americana in te post-World War 
II period was and is government sponsored. The sicth article, “Noa- 
Governmental Agenczes Engaged in Cold War Propag wda Operations, ‘ 
describes the organization end activities of two agencies, supported by 
private funds, that are aciively engaged in the cold war peychological 
warfare effort sgainst the Soviet Union and its satellites. Thias are Radto 
Free Europe, financed by tho Crusade Fcr Freedom, at one time headed 
hy C. D. Jackson, and Radio Liberation, sponsored by the American Com- 
mittee fur Liberation from Bolsheviam, Inc., headed vy a former US 
Astistant Secretary of Stx‘e for Public Affairs. Having only the most 
tenucve and indirect connections with the government these agencive are 
enabled to speak with more vigor on topics relating to evil cf Boviet 
Communism than s government agency would normatly atte npt. 


- ORGANIZATION OF P3YCHOLOGICAL WARFARE AC ENCiES 
IN WORLD WAR i* 


Br Hazoto D. Lassweu 


gs ae fips ea ‘or forevgn and dowe- 


tic tat |, France, Ger- 
Mi reer ine OS duce World’ Wer I differed in 
HY ied ecantinanon of their 


Tek = Aamocrtlce Gcumisy thane Is @ certata prosumption ageicest goverainann 
propageads. ha Raprounnative Ole, eommenting apor: the Creel Bureau, said, 
edmitting that it has not been enndueved ic a partisan spirit: 


"That is the greet danger of such » bureau as this, because we must ali 
admit that if any administretion has in ite powcr a Bureau of Public Infor- 
mation. es it in called, but really o3 advising bureeu, a propaganda 
tureau, a bureau of publicity, to exploit the various acts and departments 
of the Government, it is a very dangercun thing in a Republic: herause if 
used in a partisan spirit of for partisan vantage of the administeation, 
it hee ¢remendou» power, aid in ordinary peace-time I do not think any 
party or any sdminivtration would justify it or approve it.""! 


The truth is that all governments are engaged to some extent in 
ee nart of their wedinery neacatime funetinns hey meke propagande c on hehe 
of diplomatic fri ads or against diplomatic ac: tagoniate, and this ie unavoidable. 
‘While, therefore, the presumption exiats against prope ganda work by a desnocratic 
government, this statement stould not be taken too Siverally. 

During the war-period it ensne to be recognised that the mobilization of men and 
means was not sufficient; there must b. a mobilisation of epinion. Power over 
opinion, as over life and property. passed into offivial hands, because the danger 


* From Chap. 2, “Propaganda Organisetion,” pp 14-26, Propaganda Technique in 
the World Wer, Alfred A. Kropf, Inc., New York, 1937. Reproduced with permission 
ef Dr. Lasewell, the copyright holder. 
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from licenec was greater than the dengue of abuse. Indesi!, there is no question 
but, that government spanagement of cpinbon is an uneseapahie corollary of large- 
seale moderr vrer. The only question ic the deares to whieh the government 
thould try to conduct itn propagaids secrmtly, and the degrec to which it stould 
candnet, it openly. As far ea the home public is concerned, there is nothing 40 be 
calived by eonesalment, end there is a cortain lone vi prestige fer al! that in «aid, 
whem an¥aoy ia aitempted.. The carrying power of ideas i> greatly increased when 
the cathosity of the government ip added to them. With cettain imuignifcant 
ecicgtiins Vis aunatiog ol snentapntns tutes lnm asso ameapee tial, 
ie boat, if all propegands «persuens in neutral ane allied ecunizien aro 
earriod o2 openly. Otherwise, indeed, suspicion, and distract msey exist where 
elgitw eondene and understanding az ». The United Ststes 
Comuniitee on Public Information was y correct in notifying neutral 
governsjents of what they wanted to do inside neutval hocders. 
It ie hed tection however, to announce bistantly te thy enemy that a “‘Direntor 
cf Propagands im Mneiny Countries” hae been named. As Bir Heriart Samuel 


ea ee ee 
sp! 
**Piwasbly the Germans may r<gard Lord Northeliffe, the proprietor of the 
Oe aa Wheeden or ee 
Count Reventlor, What should we think, if we heard thet ea: 
SS ee ee 
appointed Comt heventiow rs the ™-setor to carry on propaganis in the 
-_ United Kingdom, and in oter Allied sountries?’* 
| Asoutaing, in principle, that propagands should bs ‘sondwste! in the oper by 3 
feigaren the yrohlem of orzaniccston presente reel. ‘What egercies 
mai oh the work, and to what ie unity of commend practicable? 
The work carrying cn the war brings srvere! government vervices jnt> sho active 
evntrol of certain strona of information, and internatizrs! 2tcudes are io some 


nity brings danyery. The Foreign Office and the Fleld Headquarters 2; 
hold cut comtradwtery induonments to (2¢ enemy and east the whole propogenda 
of deimoraliaetion into disrepute. yo eas 4 amyetistart ap bem ea 
destruction of public bullcdiinea in the Soaps ame, muen to the consternation of 


new of a naval loa, a vier Ines, and an aviatlim wes may come whan Rar is 
a shortage of four, and when ther. te a prickly eet of wage and price problems 
agcitativng the prints at home. If thin news were handied through a centra) Near- 
fieg hovnse, it could be distributed over a period of time and nullified by the moze 
favourmbie aspects of the general situation 
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three great government depertenents, and to 
[1 epee wage roan Fy Te stroke, Cad remained 
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theiz own interest rather than the countr>'s. So the Parliamentary War 
Abts Comittee was estabtished with repree ntatives of ali parties. The 
Committee wae charged with Honw Propaganda, and ecatne in for much 
critios 


“Party potiticians are suspicious folk, unwilling to trust any Government 
with monzy to spend on propegands, for fear that they will spend it in 
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the? for ‘vo yuars (witil 1917) the Foreign Ofhes 


dique Wwwerd the Braverby.\ok ministry ie 
in Poria.' 


of The Pomp of Power.’ Ue says that a groap 
to work under the direction of Bervorbrook and 
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money to develop 
“in pence times the prem wne con- 


snilitary a::‘horities had no patiense 


by Ersberger in 1917, as they had when Bethmann- 


* Thie will appear especially in connection with a later point. 
t Nicolai complaina that the Reich stag feifed (0 vote them cnough 


Hollweg held out the olive branch ir 1916. The 
with palaver sbout pence; they wanted a 

a saticfactory press rection before the war, beesuse 
orived aa a pertiaan inetrument.” (p 53)* 


peace resolution war moved 


* se me wre WH eg 


Orgenisation xd Perevanel 


There wore other tentative gestnres toward ihe formation of a special cropagands 
ageriey tc co-ordinate German efforts ut home and abread, bui aii of thei failed. 


When Allies are fighting togribes, tie proitem of co-ordinating their props- 
gerrdas and their policies aries. Intey-Alllied wo-operstion in the last War was in 


Fret, with the expectation thet they would co-operate ins Paris, but Juslousy 
yet is said to have prevented the fufi development of the work.” The 
conducted s formal conference In Auguet, 1918, and their mos. succetsful 


othar projects was ouinplete encugh to reveal sound principles of administration. 
Sir Arthur Balter, who digented bis experieney with the Inter-Allied Shirping 
Control with such sdif, has generalised the conditions of continuing eo-orenation 


appropriate perma 
It ie ‘mportant that these officials should (where posible) continue to exer- 


* A committer to conduct artistic propaganda abrcac was formed in the spring of 
1928 under the direction of the Minister for Educatica and Fine Arts. Besides the 
M atom da le Sreice Caste were uno ficial] members from organisations like the Chambre 
syndicale de la haute couture." 
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cise exovutive authority in their cwn departm.ate and, where 

Tereone prevent this, that they should, at jee, be epecialiets, seed co0- 
tinut to exercwe a decisive influence on them. The officials must enjoy 
the confideave of the respective ministers, must keep in constant couch 
with cheir policy, must, within a conciderable range, be sble to influence 
their action, and they must hae an sccurute knowledge of the Jimits of 
_ their on infiuence."" 


FERS ee eae wae Vee in Widens tee» Areep 
or knowhedge of the limite within which they may trust one am ther, ard that 
must endeavour to develop such relations as will enable thet, without dis 
to their own governmenta, to discurs policy jrankly in the earlier vtages 
it has beer formulated in their own countries. The formal authority may 
be supplied by the oscasions: meeting of the responsible ministers. Forma) 


it 


nietings of international ropresentatives ought to be solely for the nurneas of 
retifying agreements already arrived at infozmally. Even minor negotiation should 
neven' be in the nature of a bargain. 

Palter argues that the arrangersent which he suggants, is an appropriate snlu- 
ad cashcacik <i hepetiteatl 


in his ows specis! sphere, meet from time to tims, in order to dovetail their 
eomaon measures and adjust them to 8 common pizn, aad then return to 
thair departments 49 put into effect what thew have agmed the on mit} — 
ie an ehertive Instroment of co-operative Retion.”™ 


U8 PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE ORGANIZATIONS IN 
WORLD WAR II 


br W. &. D. 


US propaganda agencres crevter duting World War I/ 
tars mew th rel of (nal aed ervey pimoning and 
ad hoe improvisations thin ef careful Lueprinting. 
introduction 
When war eame to the American people on 7 December 1941, the task of dis- 
to fe audiexces was in the hands of two emergncy 


confined ite activities to Latin Amerien, ind the Courdinavor of Information (cot), 

which operated In the rest of the world. 

The Offer of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, under th: direction of 

Newor Rockefeller, was created on \6 August 1940, with the minnon of 

aa lies an cad on The information aspects of the CIAA's pro- 
gran. -- the pres, radin, and motion-pletun attivities — was regarded as an 

integre! part of its genera] cultural and commercial relations prognun carried out 

wm eloee cooperation wich the Department of State. When war wus decfarcd 

CTAA helped eonvince the Latin American people that hemiephere solidarity wae 

necessary for the proper protection of western hemiephere interests. The agency 
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very ably rupplemented the commercial net: © rvices with the dissemination of 
special feature artich.s, through jocal information sctiritiec, through flix distribu- 
tion, and by means of short-wave iedio programs beamed from the US. 


Coordinator of Information 

The Offer of the Coordina:or of Information (ccs) was established by is miliary 
order of Prsideat Roosvelt on 11 July 104!. It was aceigned two major fune- 
tions: the covdination of intelligenee colleution and anaive’s from 2"! sources, 
including the \wrmed forces; and the tranimiegicn of information aloud to areas 
in the order estaltighing cor. At the tlm the US was trying, to he ware without 
arest success, to observe the outward rigns of neutrality boeven thoae forees 
fighting Nast Germany and thooe associated with it. Although it wac not smeetf- 
cally statec in the order establiching cor, it wee early uvderetod by the Coor- 
dinator, Col (ater General) Wiliam J. Donen, ant the tan pee pty 


Information Service (ris) was to be actablshd as an inteza! pert of om. This 
wervire was dirented by the President not 'w engage Su qiaesin: t-anailion 
mctivities. 


Colonel Donovan appointed Robere Bhermood, an intinuie ovnGdant of the 
President and the White House stafi, as the déred.or of rie. Ite majce 
was eatablished in Nex Yurk City. In acoordanee with ita mission, this service, 
whiek from the rary bualnning was visbily 2 mutonamous apeney, aodertook 
to apread the gopel of democracy, the enivse of the United Nations and to explain 
tiw objectives of the US ther ichout the world, eseept in Latin Arnerica. In 
ey Re ee eee 
para enrages st Sasli tae =o ab TOS Lhe ertacet, Syeens Sed 


Gay's news ve the chief ingredient. 

When the war came to the US in December 1041 both the cra end ris wet 
developing programs for the use of short-wave bins-“ast facilities. How-ver, tn 
Gily a few ianguages had programs already teen | sined overseas. It wee not 
until several hours after the attack on Pear! Harbor, 7 December 1041, that the 
ficrt Japances-lar guage short-wave pmgram was directed to the Japanese Evnpire 
by na Irom transmitters located on the UF west sonst. 

Not withstanding the employment of peyeholcgieal warfaro on both the etrategic 
ani iaeticat levels in World War 7, Americans began similar types of operations 
ia World War II with little if any reference to the bamons learned in the ‘variier 
struggle. In addition, top-echelon leaders from the President down were, first, 
ceply engroaa' in problema of gover! military and polite strategy, and, second, 
Ay EE ST ESEES ST OF WRENS AF TNS PURINES SEE limitations of 
ee ae ec world-wide struggle against the Nasie and 

the Japanese. As & consequesce, thinking on the kind of organisation required 
for effective operations in paychologics)] wasfary was neither clear nor corsimtent, 
with the result that confasion in this area wae widespread in the 6 months that 
followed the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
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This confusion on how to handle the ustion’s preyram of war iuformation, | 
domestic and forsrign, was such as to lead to numercus suggestions on how hest | 


to reovganise the effert. All reovganisation plens had thew three features in 
commcn: all recugnised that the exiting stuation was noi good, all suggested 
that the lines of administrtive re bility shouid be clearly fixed, und al: 
provided for a tetter integration of planning and a cyatem for the sourdins tion of 
output. 


Offices of Wer Informetion 
Dy Executivy Order v1.83, dated 13 Juae 142, the Office of Wer laiormetion 


Duaget 
hand af ash, Setibeatilts: rilleliad tty Dissent Madea's wegansicn We ldb adiney 
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into ow: were the he following: Offies oi Feets and Figures (077), Office cf Govern- 
ment Reports (oon), the general information ectivities of the Offies of Emergency 

Management (oxm), and ris of cot. 

eT ee eee ne Yenel ate Shapiy of pactintes bepween 

pe tls, dg oy te ag . Upon menget into the owl, ria boone 


frem the war experience. First, the overseas activities of both ow: and 
d, Second, the psychological wa:fare organization -— ow1, 
clas — - wore all rent with interagency and intregeney diceten. Third, 
although the ma; or efforte of the top-ectaion leaders in ow! were largely concerned 
i enn ln dyparaic leadersinip of Genersi 
Denovan developed far-reaciing pleas for Ue conduct of paychological warfare iv 
connection with the thea forthcoming military campaigns. These plane were riot 
accepted by Robert Sherwood, Chief of the Overseus Wranch. or Elmer Davie, 
Director 


Jew in December 1942, dusting the first extensive UB military opermtion of World 
wes. tried to zeanlve the conflict between ose and ow! by the issuance o? en 

oetes stating that osn was to have eninvlete authority “to plan, cevehon, coor. 
dinate and erecute the mii: tary program of psychological warfare.” It Lurned 
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Jrwe was a military organisation, ite membership being composed exclusively 
of military persounel. Its functions were defined as follows: 


“,.. to initiate, formulate and develop psychological werfare plans... 
{and} under t1.4 direction of the Joint Chiefs oj Staff committee to coor- 
dinete peychological warfare of other US governme:te! agencies and to 
collaborate with interesicd nativns to the end that all psychological war- 
fare is in accord with approved stutecy.” 


‘This was an ambitious tesk for 3 military group to undertake in view of the 
aggtewively ambitions programa sponsored by civilian agencies that ostensibly 
had White House backing. Quite naturally nothing very pretentious ever came 
from the sewc. After the establiahment of owl the latter organization refused to 
ecoperate with srwe. Jcs \eorgunized its spwe, which in the course of time became 
inyndated in handling the numessus administrative problems of oss. By late 
1942 srwc ceased to be active and was finally adolished by the :cs. Following 
this move no sca eonimittee possessed or attempted to exercine any consistent 
rewpoasibility for paychotogical warfare operations. 


Papowgical Warfure Organiantions tn the Overseas Military Commenda 

Exeentive Order 9312, dated 9 “Acrch 1943, rodefining the mapective functions 
of ow! end Oss, was 5x Large meawure responsible | ee See 
logionl wariare 


vised and largely established on an ad hoe basis. There was rylatively tittle inter- 
change of information frum ciie minjor inilitary covammaud to another. The rrault 
he that one cannot describe with one stroke of a pen the charncteristics of the 
ospenisstion that existed i, ti Army for ins conduct of pevenologios! warfare 
cperstions in the field. There were impottant differences in structure {rom one 
commend ts ths noxt. 

Lande ey plein giecingte mgt mah bce Sap oret 
effort of World War II was North Africa. The character of {se operation (joint 
Anglo-American) and the personality of the Commander (Geveral Eisenhower) 
were such as ti) ret the wie cf the organisation thet was to carry through to the 
campaigns on the continent In 1943-1945. Gener=! Eisenhower's concept of 


H 


Under General Eisenbuwer's command the basic euncept on onganiaation that 
prevalle: was firm, a complete integration of available British and Amerionn 
talent; am! second, the utilisation of personned in positiene «i major reaponsibil- 
ity, in eceordance with their individuas cuilities, irrespective of whether or not 
the individual was a membes of a military service or of a elvilian agency. Asa 
result, in General Eisenhower's commands (North Africa, 1042, 2nd Nail, sect 
Europe, 1944-1945) the top potion in pavehologicad wasters wan adiigned to st) 
American general. 
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Paychalogical Warfare Dicision, Supreme Headquarters 
Allied Expeditionary Fores 

Tho task of plunning jor the use of psychological warfare and of eurrying ont 
actual operations ix the area of continental Europe was entrusted to the Psyeho- 
jexgien} Warfacs Division, Supreme Headquarters Allied Expeditionary Fores 
(pw /snary), The division was actually a special staf! section of omarr. Unlike 
the uther divisions of the Command, rwp was sesigned both staff planning 2:¢ 
operations! fiuneticns. 

The rnissicns of rwp were: 

(a) To wage psychological warfare agai:st the onemy. . 

(b) To wen the various medic svailable to paychological warfere to eustain the 
morale of friendly nations oceupied by the enemy and to eauee the poople of these 
countries to acquiesce in the wishes of the Supreme Commander, 

(t} To condurt so-called “conaiidstion” propaganda operations in liberated 
friendly countrie2. 

(d) ‘To contre! inforination services ia Allied-oceupied Germany’. 

Through most of the history of rwpy until the beginning of the posthoetilities 
pkase of the German Information Contre! operation, the Chief of pwn wor casizted 
b3: four deputies, one assigned from each of tbs four civilian agencies that, aon- 
tributed peracnne! to pwo, namely, the two Aimenenn ageariy: -~ owl and ons — 
and the twn British agencies — the Politica! Intelligence Department (pre of the 
Foreign Office) and the Ministry of Information (wot). For & ehort period there 
war still a fifth deputy -- a reprosentative uf the American military aervice. This 
officer served os the Chief's deputy on purely military matters. A few cyorths 
prior to the Gorman surtendk the elvilian deputy representing cas wae withdrawu 
for othe disties and was not replaced, and later sisi ine povt of mititary deputy 
was abolished. 

While the four civiliwn deputies functioned they divided the various cperating 
and steff sections among them ae their primary responsibility. ‘These sections 
wer: 


Plans ana Directive rie 

Intelligences Films 

Radio Publications and Displays 
Lealstes Special Operot‘ons 


In the seperate sectiuns, branches, and subwections of rwp, some were deeded 
ky British, others by Arericans. Whencver a Britisher headed a section, his 
Aepity invariably wae xn American and vice verms. ‘This practice tended to 
fore the perennel invstrrd te think tn clan, and to act in concert, as en inter- 
abiied team, rather than as representatives of civilian cr military agencies uf this 
or thot muntry. 

Another characteristic of the organisation and the manner of utilisation of 
pepornel im Europe has to do with the snurce and other features of the manner 
of asmignment of personnel. Propaganda personnel were asei to the theater 
tyy the [ritish Army’, pir, mot, the British Hroadeas/ing Corporation, and hy 
tine following American eprviees: the Army, owt, and oes. Some were members 
af the requler army, others rraurve perromnel, some were career public servants, 
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and stil] others, civilians volunteering to work jo civilian agencies for ‘ie duration 
of the wer. 

Assignments to specific tasks both at headquarters aid to field units were made 
on the pesia of what was believed to be the qualifications of the individual irre- 
spective of his or her civilian-military status and, within reasonable limits, without 
great regard to military-rank stetus of personnel. For example, Icudsepraker 
teams, composed of an ow! civilian linguist and ar, American or British military 
technicien, often weie assigned to support frontline military operations. Per- 
sonnei involved in such ections frequently did not realise the different organisa- 
tional affiliations and in ecme in¥t,..ves even the ranks of their , 

In the separate American army groups and field armies spenial etal sections 
were organised to coordinate the staff planning and operations! probiems of wag- 
ing puychological warfare. To there army groups and field atmios were aesiqned 
field units known ss “mobile radio brv.deasting companies.” The orgarication 
of theae companies was the result of hasty improvisation in the US in 1243 and 
1944. In all, five sich companies were activated during the war and sem to 
Europe, the first being sent to the Italian front and the last four to the Northwest 
Eurore front. 


The separate army groupe and fcld armies seldom found it advantageous to 
keep the companies intact. Experience demonstrated that the most effective 
manner of utilising the personne was to dispatch personnel and teams on detached 
duty to specific jocatione or to certain unite for certain destynated operations 
When tho operation for whieh they were assigned was completed the personnel 
involved were returned to the parent company for assignment elrewhee. 
Pevelological Wearjare in the War against Japan 

In the Pacific ares in the war against Japan, inere were revera seperate US 
militery commands 67 suvcommands aud in each the type of payelw logical war- 
fare (tganicatiun that emerged during the war uifored from that in other armas in 
seversl important zeepecte. In one eomemand, the Soutn rueltic ‘comsera:), 
whicu waa merged with the Southwest Pecific Area Command in June 1044, 
peercianei vf American civilian agencies (oss and ow) wore refuaed clenrance tur 
operiticns. No fonaal provielone vere over made in the area of comsorac fur 
& psychological warfare planning staff or for operational peraimnel to engage in 
props operations, Admiral Haley, the area commander, simply did not 
wart to have anything to do with paychological warfare. The only propaganda 
operaiions ever conducted in the area under his command were the improvired, 
largely’ uncoordinated, efforta of enthusiastic Japanese language and intollignsce 
perscrnel desirous of capturing a larger numier of Japenese prisoners for inter- 
rogztion purposes. 

In the Southwest Pacifie Area, under Generel! MrcAzthur, a iaychological 
Warfare Branch (rwe) was established in June 1944, just as the headquarters uf 
this con.mand began drafting ite final plane for the reoonquest of the Philippines. 
At thd headquarters & quasi-cpevial staff nection (actually calied » branch) was 
established under the direct supervision of the Military Seeretary to the Command. 
ing Generel. Ic this unique setup ine Chief of the Psychologica! Warfare Branch 
enjoyed direct sccoss to the commanding general of the theater. 

Within the headquarters clsaning aff the peychologiev! warfare personnel 
were divided about equally between military offer and ot eiviliare, with the 
military personnel, ae time went on, aseuming an increeaingsy dominant role, and 
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OW! apensy sorving largely .¢ 7, major source of needed equipment and 
supplies required in propaganda cutput. There wns tittle, if an, attenpi 
establish a highly integrated ste” of the type that emerged in Europe. 
wer echelons of this command—in the Risth US and the Eighth US 
— special teams compnecd largely of military personnel were dispatched 

Haison-typ> assignments from the theater peycholegics! warfare oa if 
here mordiantion or sipervision of the psychological warfare teams 
attempted by the lower echelons, it was umiaily through the intelligence 
(G2) rather then through the operations section (G2) of the eonunand 


Command (c1ncewa), under Admizal Nimits, puyeho- 
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ise aa applies: oF Saline gama ‘neal weary 
nels in the Central Pacific arce where American units cf regiments: 
were involved. 

in Honolulu provided some logistic support to division aid 
military opemtions, Standard appeal leaflets were prepared in limited 
numbers in advance of actual landings and were carried to the scenes where they 
were later dropped on enemy forces. Loudspeaker equinmon’ was often assembied 
and improvised on-the-spot broadeaste were made to Japanese troops by civision 
languag> persoiinel and ever on rare occasiuns by Japanese prisoners of war. ‘The 
success attained on such occasions vas such as to win rc alow bet grudging respect 
from miitary commanders for thie type of r-ilitary operation 

Late in 1044 of early £045 the joint intaligancs euntoe srcron at Nimnits’ head 


Hi 
i 


efieerm who hed eek the Japanese tenguag: in milltary-eponsured schools as 
a part of their previdam eer: ioe expe-tence. 

During the Oiinawa eampargn (1 Aprii-- Juiy 164) the Tenth US Army was 
supported by 8 s2all peychologes) warlare team di ‘patched from t je Central 
Veeific Headquarters in Hawsii. This tesm wes erat h'‘ number and inadequately 
supported by iz own intelligence staff, and as « conseqvence was able to erignge 
in only the moet general type of plenncd propegena:. act vty. There was no one 
on the Tenth Army Staf tmraediately responsible for psye bological warfare opevs- 
thane. The Army G2 served as the spc kesman when ;syeburrgical warfare hiterests 
were javolyed, often with little coordination or linisen wiih the psycho. gical 
Wal aie leain on leiign oty duty wil the Army. In addsion to the activites of 
the formal peychological warfare orgatiaation, within the Army, on aeveral veca- 
sions vorps and division intelligence personnel improvieed paychologice! warfare 
attacks for use against the Japanese enemy. 

It wan just 5 days before the surrender of Japan that the Central Pacifie Com 
mand reac':<4 the decision thet psychotogies! warfare was a ~wfficiently potent 
suppor. weapon to deserve the status of a special hesdquarters braneh. Accord- 
inaly a Psychological Warfare Branch (pwp) was established at Nimits'’s head 
quarters. Had the war continued mueh longer ewely a much larger organizetion 
would have ovine into being, and thus peyehoiogteai warfare might have attained 
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even greater recognition in a command headquarters where navel personnel 
inated 


In the Sourhenat Asia Commaed the Supreme Allied Cotamander, Admiral 
Meuntbatten, dovived to create a psychological warfare ation and program 
modeled efter that of Genera! Eissnhower’s in shang. i o ae naam, 


secticns. heeate Ide at der ee ee 
the problem of colonialism, the US did not deem it wise to Laeeme directly asav- 
ciated with British propaganda outout in South and Southeast Asis. 
Owing to these differec:ceain political orientation persornel in owl, the US State 
Department, and Amsrican military pereonnel in the Southeast Asia Area Com- 
mand refused to become members of # juint British-American psychological war- 
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prerny: sap  e A saaaer hi, ot se ils yt ak trey 
the allies, a psycbologicu! warfare tearm was organised for tire purpose ot ind-s ing 
Japanese sldics t lay down thew weapons. The members of that team were 
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200, exchusive of natives assigned to ly housekeeping funetions. tn Burma 
end Cid h ts eoteaahid deat chawk 46 enshennn We a Yoo acme content 


© Ree ‘'Use of Japanese Prisoners of War” and “Persone! Fropintac ai the ow .‘ mam 
Peynar Team’ in a later section of thie ebapter. 
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were involved in the purely military phase of the paychologice! warfare effort. The 
works of these men was supplemented by that of an undetermined sumber of indi> 


recergnise the dynamic character of prrchologicsi warfare organisations and the 
feet thet there te ar cyee-rcemint mecuesity for further observations in omer to 
bars how to organise an effort more effectively te accomplish the varione mis- 
dons undertaken or ase'gned. 


POST-WORLD WAR Ii DEVELOPMENTS 


Be ®. £. Dd. 
A sumer of significant thal have occurred sbiecé ei 
close of Warld ar ii are by be well dcwigned io inersase 


tht ajectivences of the American foreign. information effart. 

Lattle more than 10 years heve elapsed since the end of World War II. In 
thim period many changes luve taken pisce in the organisation and personne! of 
the US agencies engaged in foreign ivormation ad pevchological warfare netiy- 
ithew. Im a few short peges it ic impoosible to do more than to deseribe ratler 
erisply some of the more important of these changes, with little discussion of the 
conflicting political preseure: — doroestie end foreign — that have led to the 
dteraiions tn organisational structure end che increaand cr decressed emphasis 
om aontinued propaganda output that has occurred from time to time. 


OW ! légwideted — 1946 

President Truman on 41 Avent 1945, 2 days prior to the formal surrender of 
Japan, by Exeective Order 9608, extatdiwhed an Interim International Informa- 
tiom Service (1218) in the Depertinent of State and transferred to it the overwaa 
information functions of ow! and the information activities A ctaa. The execu- 
tive order authorised the Recetary of State to continue within the Department 
of State euch foreign informstion funetions an he ocneidered neseswarv, to abulish 
any he thought desirable, or to tinruWer any to other executive agencies. 

The order also provided for the liquidation of owi and tm by 31 Deee sher 
1945. In the meantime the Secretery of State was to eudy the problem of con- 
tinuing a foreign information ptoerer.. 2d Lo rceommend a solution to the President. 
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William Benton (later Senator from Conr.ecticut) wns appointed Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Afuivs aiid an such was made the responsible nead 
of the new i11a. Benton drew most of the key personnel for the nuw agency from 
ow: and ciss. Anwng the major tasks facing him in his new offioe were the: 
to win eongreasional understanding and approval for a pew peacetime propaganda 
service including the necessary funds with which to cperate; to gain frora top 
echelon and ravk-and-file members of the Departarant of Atate a sympathcic 
unclerstanding of the requirements of the now service; end Wo ostaltich sflactive 
liaieen, rdapted to peacetime conditicna, with responsible intedligaycrcolic dig 
and pohey-making officers both insidé and outside the Departnesi of State. 

As a reault of the study requested by Presicent Trummu, the Ciice uf Inter- 
national Information and Cultural Affairs (otc) was established in the Depart- 
ment of Atate in early 1946. The activities of thin office remained largely r-changed 
until 1948; hovrever, ite name was later changed to the Office of Intunationel 
Information acd Educational Exchange. 

‘When funds were being considered for the 1945 fiecal year (7748) Representative 
Taber, Chairman of the Appropriations Committee in the 8th Congress, called 


‘¢7aim 
However, ke to the eflorta of Senator Smith of New Jeracy and 
(now Senator) Siuadt of Bouth Dakota, the US Inform-tion and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1046 wae passed Funds appropriated for a foreign iniurmation 
eervice for 7749 were ther more than doubled. 


US Information and Fdueational Bachangs Act of 1848 


The Bmith-Mundt Act directed the R-creiary of State ''to provide for the prep- 
aration and dissemination abroad °. information about the U:ited States, ite 
people, and its policies, through ,rees, publications, radi, moti-n pictures, and 
other information media, and through laformation centers and instructors abroad.” 
The sdministration uf the act was placid under the Iiternational Information 
Acrumistration (114) of the Department of State. 

With thy passage of the 1048 act the major objevtive of the information servi: 
beeame thet of mometing abroad understanding and truct of the UB. This line 
ree undertaken largely cc reeponee to the Sovint campaign of vilification of the 
US and distortion cf US international intentions. This objective was inierpreted 
us a gigantic advertising campuign, carried on for the mom sart by the broadside 
telling of Arcerica's story. However, by 1950 it came to be reongnised that the 
edvertiaing method adopted to teil the American Story” sumetizies «  swheisned 
and -unfueed people abroad, no! infrequently bading to ineressed resentment 
rather than better understanding. 

In 1950 after the outbreak of the Korean conffiet, the emphasis of the program 
shifted sharply from a “full and fair picture’’ of this country to one wit) more 
defimie objectives. Progrems were dengned specifically to deter further eggren- 
sion, to help maintain the stability and cohesion o: the countries «! the non-Com- 
munirt world, snd to insp're in thera confdence in their mntuci eaperity to meet 
any eventualities. With this change carne the development of a aystem of priori- 
ties among evn’ ries in programing and a highly srecuslised approach to each 
country or area and vo the various sccial 0. economic groups within them. In 
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short, ac. attempt was meds to adjust the zuntant iad the fteehninues of the pro- 
gram to needs growing ous of the vidensd echiau ja the world. 

TLe shifts in emphasis through the yams have Swen reflected in changes in the 
o7geniaationsl pattern of the agency prinzipaliy reaponaible for administering the 
information program. Major sacnges ocou:rred in a reorganisation in. 

1952; From 9 position subordinate to the Azsistant Pecrstacy of Btato for Public 
Affairs, ita wea revonvituied as o relatively Lutozcma « unit of the department. 
‘Tha rche of Ansistant Bawetecy ir. a pregrem became em: ‘atally thet of a channe! 
through white: foowign policy and informaven policy could \.2 coaleresd. Authority 
over operation: former'y chided among thy general mantger of the ix’ornathon 
program, the Assistant Becrotery, and the regions’ bureaiss of the department was 
omeentrated in the Administratas, 


Foreiem liformation Adtivitier of Cher Executive Aycncies 

With the capitulation of Germeny and Japan in 1945 and the ceewpe‘ion of 
their territzrtes, the UB military authorities sarumed two major functions with 
respect to the political reorientation of former ens:ny people: the coztrol «ff infor 
mation activities in these former enemy areas, and the dissemination ia trese 
avesa of information sa2 propagenda from the UB. The control of information: 
services was ifetorically, if not logically, a natural outgrowth of combat paycho- 
logical warfare operations in Burope, but somewhat less 60 In Japan, 

The. control of “asfcemetion services” in former Nasi eras wax placed under 
the jurisdiction of au In’wnnation Contro’ Division /icw) with the dimolution of 
rwo/suaty. Much of the origina! work underiaken by tcp/ocyzt (later owovs) 
stemmed directly from planning undertaken earlier by rwp. Information «intro! 


, by a reorgarisation 

ities, and by means cfs positive Allied information and program. Ir 
the course of time many of chepe sutivities were out, and the remaining 
functions underteken by the High Commissconer for Germany (Hicog}, One of the 
moet offestive of the inforniation activities sponeored by ‘he UB in cccupled Ger 
ma | ta discussed in the nxt caw. 

information control alffured sharply in Japan irom. that n Geruarry. There 
were fewer American propaganda apecisiieta with wartime psychological warfare 
experiznos in the Far East vtruggie aveilable for postwar service in Japan. Further 
a Japaneses government was in being after the war and inany actions that were 
deemed desirable could be csrried out through orders transmtted by Americans 
to the approoriste Japanese officials. The Civil Information and 
(ci&e) section of Supreme Commander, Allicd Powers (scr) headquarters puis 
its main emphasia on breaking the connectiona established ditiug and prior to the 
war between the Japanese government sad the various media of communieations. 
In additicn cr&éx launched a number of propagands campaign: ‘o support specific 
objectives of the occupation, 
In the mitary establishment in Washington, -taff planning activities involvmg 
peychologien] warfare ceased with the end of Word War IT hostilities. Lavoral 
monthe after the outhrrak of hostilities in Korea, in June 1000, the 
of the Army ereated the Office of the Chief of Prychological Warfare as a special 
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aff ection. The duties of this oSes cre largely planning anc advisory in charac- 
ter. The Department of the Air Fores later estaliishec a Payehologiesl Waslare 
Division in the Air Forse beedquartern’ Divectorete of Plans. This division was 
relatively small ore and efter eev-ral months in being wre ronamed the Pubvid- 
iary Plare Taivieion. Planning for the future use of peychotogien! werfere in the 
U8 Navy hesdquarters involved even fewer incividuala, the taak entrusted 
toe branchi of the Seatege Plans Discca, Ofte ai che Chief of Naval 

Im addition to the three military servirey aud tho Depa: tment of State's 11a, at 
various tiznes in the post-World War Ii era the following US agencies 
in the intesnstions! E14 sleo poanrined their own overt intersetiony information 
service: the Technical Cooperaticn Administration (rea) (of the Department of 
State); the Economic Cooperation Administration {pca); and Mutual Security 
Adresinistontion (maa). 


Courdisating the Efforts of Various . genetic: 


The seemingly ever-growing tendency for the various agencies intarceted in 
internations] operations to engage directly in propaganda and isformation activ- 
ities, as well as the increasing Uwarenm that sots of governments tsemselves 
carry great povehological warfarc implications, led to the demand for ecme eoor- 
dinating machinery on the US government executive level. Accordingly on 17 
August 1950 President Truman announced the establishment of a national psyeho- 
logical strategy board that in time came to be known.ue pss. At the ‘ime of ite 
esta blic'emext it waa stoted that the miasion of pes would be to cocrdinate “foreign 
infortration and psychological strategy in situations where joint, action by more 
thnaa one egenc, a the Government vequied in thie ei.” 

‘Tse original rom wan in fact onty an interderartnuatal eommittee, It wee 
composed of the sollowing: & representative of the Secretary of Defense; a repre- 
set tative of ics; a representative of the Director of cta, aud the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Futile Affair serving as chairman. Represenistives of a few 
clher agencies nat with the board cn observers and advisers. In tate 1951 o new 
mam wes eateblighed this ome precited over by 2 pry appomted chairman and 
with the follwing members: the Under Secretary of State, the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, the Dirocior of the Central !ntelligence Agency (cta) and ths Director 
of masa, Pri: was given « small operating staff. The members of the original board 
on the estallishment of the new one became the Psychological Operations Coor- 
dinating Committee. The precise line of demarcation of authority between the 
nevy 143 and the eocrdinating eommnittee wna never clearly defined. In general, 
however, the principal funciions af pam veered to lie in the planning for lorg-torm 
chjecuves, whereas the minsion of the interdcpaitmental committees lay in ~he 
diretion and determination of current psychological operations and policios. 

Former Asietaat Secretar; of State for Publis Affairs, Edward W. Parrett, who 
headied both the original psa and the Interdepartmental Comm:ittee, has written 
concersing thelr achsevemonts: 

“Both did some good in conrdinating strategy end operations. Both hava 
thus far fallen far sto.t of beirg cure-alla. In retrospect, it appeaza (hat 
both have attempted too much Washington masterminding of eoinplex 
tatical problems that could best be snived by first-rate men in the Beld.’’** 

After General Eisenhower became [resident he eppninted ¢ special committee 
to prepsre resommnendetions for reorganising the foceign ‘nformation aod payeho- 
bgical warfere efloy. -.. <‘:: 118 governm..:. This eommitice was hasded by 
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William H. Jackson, Chairman, vith C. D. Jackson, White: House advine-, us one 
of several members. Following the report cf this committee two majo: chamgne 

wereacoomplished. Puy was abolieh ad end r-olaced by an Operations Cocainateng 
Board (oce), with membership comparable to rsn, but with a savieed and sxzaller 
supporting staf. 


US Information Agency Estnbtished — 1953 

A weoond sal equally important sep in the reorganization of the UB forzign 
information was tle cieaiwi. of the UE Information Agency (vata) on I 
Atsgost 1963. agoney wac given independen: status, with the director roport- 
Linde seopcedti fer ub US inlecrw\ion putvides oveness, e The agency wae 


po bettie Pames Teceahay coead wy be Panama erie. 
The activities of the usta, although net identical with, nevetiieisar cioseiy 
folsow, thore of the predecessor agency, 3a of the Departmomt of Biate. The 
major media of communications employed in reaching oversesa targets sre short- 
wave radio (vos); press material radioed to Public Affairs offivers overnens, and 
by them in jceal nemspapers: fims; and information center service, includ- 
cireulation of buoks and the supplying of refer:nce material. To ensure that 
the agency speaks with authority on foriign policy matters it rectives from the 
toeary of iat comp, day-by-dey guidance on matters Involving US foreign 


ene. 


In the more than 3 years that have cleperd since the eatablighment of vara ce 

an independent agency # nun:ber of ccvelopments have occurred that are of great 
ebsiannds ts Hhatedll ab ivtorcalbctaad datuapaniaclians, prepemanta, tout vyebo- 
logical watiere. nel > vile Daa teapens a0 De sanneo! givetr 
correct deficiencies in tie naanner in which the US foreign iniormction effort was 
being pianied and adminidered. Mary of these changes suggest that eacre of the 
ee ne cee fee 
vi 
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Recent th Respect to Administration and Coordinatisn af LSIA 
Eger. 4 owmber of significant etepe have Leen taken to increase the status of the 
Director of the agency withm the Executive brane! of the government and to 
improve tha effectiveness of liaison and ecordination between vs. aod other 
agencies, either directly or indirectly concerned with the administration of the 
foreign information p.ogram. During the first half of 1955 the Director of crta 
was destenated a member of oce and the agency ene given repreentation on oce’s 
staff. Thus the agency became a full-fledged participant in the deliheratione of 
oce. Alocg with thie important developencii, ine Director wan invited to become 
an observer at the meetings of the highly important National P--urity Council. 

In ahiition to the fornal recognition of importance accordea tw vata, a” umber 
of sdminiatrative end procedural arrangenents have been undertaken that add 
greatly to the gfiiciency und effrctivencan of operations. The Director and key 
members of his buff have met regularly once a month with tne President. Clore 
and continuing liaison has been eatablehed ui various echelons by-twean officers it: 
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the agency and appropriate persunnel in the Departinents of State and Nefeus 


gram ie the designation of en) top-level preside: itial aatintant ts durvie hie major 
effort to this field of endeavor. A number cf prominent men, well known for past 
accomplishments in the field, hove heer uasigned this daty by President Eine hower. 
These have inciuded; C, D. Jackoon, a World War 11 civilion dep.ty director of 
Pwo/anaLr. and a meaber ofthe vpcial commitene, appnted by the the President in 
1953 to prepare recommendations with reapect to future peychological warfe= 
efforts; Neleon Rockeleller, World War II director of ctaa; and, William H, Jaekeon 
a former deputy director of cia, and chairman of the 1953 Presidentia! Comeieaion 
on Foreign Infcrmation. 
Aa» naa? af Mamed sencing ant tee seen lien sesauied tee vaiomnene 
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Nelson 
Personne! from key ovareees areas, os well as from Washington, were in attend- 
anee ut Geneva during hth the Huramit eanterence re and sdhenyuent Porsien Min- 
istere Conferences. In addition to their advisory functions, such tana vl 
formed two other important duties: Thew directed the flow of information (rom 


to UB poste around the world. This This development truly marked a wide departure 
irom the prectices followed at prior intemateonal conferences. 
Another relatively recent developmen! thet hes led to the improvement of linsann 


end evordination between officers wittin Usia as well as with vsteide 
end departments in ashington was the move of the voa's studing from 
New York to Washington, in November 1054. Thie move, directed by 


myroved 
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personnel. ‘Tike new office iowugurated greatly expanded program of ic-ternal 
research on world wae Communiat e-tivities, including analyses of their current 
propaganda “‘line.” A widened program cf public opinion polle wae undertaken 
to provide policy shinai inane tloepalh eotimates of peopies' reactions, as xietion, 
cte., in foreign sreas. 

"Country plans’ for ewcry key area in the world have been revised on the basis 
of the agency's reetatement of mission and new estimates of the situation abroad. 
Objectives in each area and country have bren st.tad with greater clarity and 
ampiri'y. Teer are changed ae circumater.ces dictate. 


agency's reeourree, a home and ab pad, a email independent inapection sta was 
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of mai... an mdependent asseemnent cf the foreign inf ‘eervices cf the 
US government. 


Expanded Operatiens. The expansion of output operations ef usia have kept 
pace with developments in the thebd of expended Su ternal serviocs, the develorment 
of better planning facilicies, and the establishment of improved liaison with all 
othes government departments. Voa, the radio voice of the agency, has expanded 
fgy cour w stoias tas. beet ete Pens Peeters 
ee countries ut auicacmous accas. $b Teeent months Progiden? Sisenhoxes’s 

on "Atos for Peace,” “Mutunai inspection for Peace,” and 
sasha tenn teore aun Andhehamans tareadbjes tals edie tamontedhs 

aby Frama Ueda: Wek cn, ah eee 

Programe in Cambhetian, Hindi, Tamil, and Emetich addreneed to everal 
pre dt eth yy Meee hog have been ackied. I «gran suitable 
for rebroadcast over local facilities an: prepared and sunt ebroad to hs zired. 

Among the mote significant recent develonments, however, are (Nese: Films that 
are ecpectally suitable fot re vace vive blocs) television outlets have: been prepared 
and eeut to oversees sicas where that medin'1 of conumunication is increasing in 
importance. Private groups, particu!sr!s aniversities an! private industry, have 
bees om piraged to undertake oF czpin foregn operations in ine with inform> 


> 


iz ereeee in the use of films fo: overseas television cutlets wae occasioned 
in part by 7x,ucute from abroad fcr co reruge of special events in the UB. Material 
of thie type has been in widespread demand so that, by the ond of 1955, films were 
being seut ts morc than 100 stations overseas. In order to incrense the opportu- 
nitios for information dissemination b:’ this new meditun, he vets hes provided, 
vp reyuest, technical asuistance and ad vive Wo local television stetione abroad, 
The Oflice of Private Cooperation had beon in exietence for quite come tinre prior 
to the ercatior. of an independen* usta, but it hae only been in recent months that 
ite efforta have begun to bear real fruit. Ali manper of American groups, extending 
from corpornte cities throug veteran and civic organizations to private industry, 
have undertaken projects je furtherance of our lnternetione! information cbiectlyss, 


Rookshelf. Local chapters of varircs industrial and ad vertixing councils have bee 
induced to undertake projects to inform peoples abrond of U'B national aime and 
policics, and many magasine publishing firma have made unsold copics of their 
pournela available for use by peopkh abroad. In addition some American firma 
have teen imine! be ee thal Ue magazines reach a furegn race 

The story of American participation in, trade faire abroad has bren p eu separnte 
treatment in this caarhook, and therefore little need be added here, However, the 


° Ree “The UPA Gove to the Peir® in Chap. 8 
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cgrinnne re ieee Ok aera There have boen 
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acclaim have bees those mounted on wheels and carried directty to ‘the 

“Atoms for Peace” exhibits were widzly chown in Yugoslavic, Colombir, A 

Brasil, the Dominiean Republic, Uruguay, Japan, India. Pakistan, Itely, Soe 

Grose, Turkey, and Deninari in 1956 and 1056, 

A photcgssphie exhihit, “Family of Mas,’ ee See 
of Modern Art, was shown widely du: ing the letter half of 1965 and 1966 in Ger- 
many, Mexice, Gactemele, France, Melgium, Holluad, Cagiced, und Italy. The 
exhibit in Berlin ia reputed to have drawn many visitors from the 
controliod East Sector. Along with television and trade fairs, exhitita are capil 
becoming an importaut channel for impreasing forcgn audiences with the peaceful 
intentions and non-warlike objectives of ure Americon peuple and their ellies. 


i 


KIAS: THE STORY OF AN AMERICAN PAYWAR OUTPOGT* 
Rr Zearve Parcs, 

The Americon radio outlet in “Radi -n the American Beo- 

a te eae sina dh the 2coah eas, chants 

the propaganda struggle againa communiat forovs of Kast Germvny. 
nis, the US-eponsored “Radic In the Ameisan fects” of Berlin, .. . hes long 
been reaognimal not only ae the most sucesextul of all official (18 operations te the 
foreign information fictd but nlso as the epitome of dynamir any sland 


been certified by such diverse nuthoritic. ac Stewart Alsop; the New Leade-: Repre- 
sentative Join Taber, chairman of the House Appropriations Comsnittee (who 
ttunned State Department witnesses at a budget hearing inet spring with the 
remark, ‘We don’t need to spend much timc on rias; we all kndw what a wonder- 
ful job it’s doing”); Fulton Lewis, Jr.; and Gerhard Kislet, who, as East Gorman 
a chief, considered it noeeanary to wpead more than aias’s tota! annual 
budert of some $3 million just to denounce the station in the Suviet Zons. 


Ita Aviieonen 

There ia fairly substantial evidence for believing that ahout ten million of the 
Soviet Zone’s eighteen million inhabitants listen to nas regularly and that it is 
tne favonie station of between eighty and ninety-five per cen‘ of Uhese listeners. 
In addition, it has « substential “eavesdropping” audience in West Germany, 
and — though It broadcasts only in German — in several of the antellite countries 
as well. An Atheriean diplomat in Warsaw hes reported the appezrance In a circus 
there of a clown whcse anti-social behavior was explained to the spectators by 
“nyas” printed oh his shirt. 

Ras broade vets have torced authorities in Kast Germahy to take action on a 
variety of issue ranging from restoring holideys and granting Christmas bonuars 
to workers, & installing ventilators in a asmoky factory and cleaning un a filthy 
wephbrvom. The public prosecutor in an East German town wan once an moved 


° From “‘atan: Tue Volce Fast Germany Relieves,” an account in TAe Reporte: 
10 Nov 53, pp 28-82. Represtuced with permiasion of The Repertcr, epyright holder 
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by a pias polities: scap opers about a Communiet public prosecutor that de emu- 
{te huro 12 two peleonerr he was interrogating and ucaping wee 
to Weet Berlin. mation also deserves » large share of credit for the 


Rras ond the Uprisings of June i268 

Althouy': asas did not ir tigate ths mass uprising of workers in pact Berlin leet 
Jurze (1953), its epecial lat or ~rograme had boon working up s mvod of rebellion 
in Kast German factories :tnce 1960, aad when the storm finally Sroks in the 
Soviet ecctor of the city, the station wes ready to exploit it. Sober Ar -rican 


ot the Soviet Zone — « revolution from which the discredited Conimunist regime 
hae oiill not fully recovered. No “psychological warriore’’ jn history have ever 
furnished » more dramatic illustiation of their art. 

xf Ria wore merniy a lay atztion for the standardised brosdeasie of the Voice 


stravcdste in Washington, no particular lesson could be drawn frora ite success — 
as com)ared with the inconelualve record of moet other oe 
programs — except that Fast Germany is an unucually fertile Geld for political 
propaganda. Actually, only four per cent of ias’s programs are fels.yed from 
the Voiee, and ninety-three per cent sre protuced locally by the station's etalf of 
480 Germans and 6 Americans. As to guidance from Washington, the staff mekes 
8 reasonably conscientious effort to bew to the official line, but since discotives 
bes alea h-ndepis: SST) sens abhalats Frum vwo aay w swy main asier Lae events 


that inspired them, rias hun to develop most of ita own strategy as it gnex along. 


lia Operatioral Meth? 

Thus, even after making substantial allowance for the ynique position of Rer'in 
ax a weetetn bridgndead behind tho Irun Curtain and for the specia! peychologien! 
clirnate in East Germany, it is not enreasonahl ¢> cenelude that the superior 
results aehieved by rian over other information ectividies conducted by the US 
government — and perhaps over thore of ail other governments — ean only be 
explained by examining the diiferences between its operational methods and atti- 
tudes and those of uther euch enterprises. 

As a former member of the psychological warfaro fraternity myseif, T had tong 
wepected that this war the care, but it was only reecntly when J returned to Berlin 
as m visiting journalist that 1 was able to cucuzure the gap that separates the staff 
of pias from other practitioners of the asme art — American or foreign — and 
to understand how much of the station's success can ne traced directly to its 
redpect fer certain homely aspects of human resuity that tend to be disregarded, 
both ia Gur Locial science laboratories and in the Orwellian world of contetnporary 
bureaucracy. 

The relationship firrt became clear to me in a conversation with Gordon Ewing, 
a forty-year-old native of upstate New York, who was the political direetor of 
atan for wevera) years and now runs the whol ‘organieation, 

We were alone in hia offve in the rerni-deserted tmilditg ‘ate on a Saturday 
afternoon, and an early ‘oy waa already Wurring the gaunt? sksletors of the sur 
rounding ruins. Ewing, « tall, stow-epoken man vith a emall mustache, vaed to 
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be an En,jith inetructur in 2 Midwestern university and he atid looke the part. He 
was reminiscing ahc:t bie coke in Ue evente of last June. Rras, he weplained, ha? 
not called on the Esst German population to revolt, : 6. 
But on the night of J ne 16, when 49 broadcast. an appeal for s graeral strike that 
had been put cut by ine West Genran vitions and aceorry panies: the appesi 


I 
E 
: 
: 


Pokey Direction 
Ewing had nc tyatru tons from Washington and vo possibility of getting thera 
im tine to do any mood. He knew thet if mas weat too fax it might ccnceivediv 


vellians have small pstience, but the »xperienee of miss demmonctrates that it is 
mand strategy vot merely to wem, bat actually to be, ¢ little cencimeatal at 
farses. Over the years miss has tymenationty tempered ite eubvervion of Com- 
wmuniet authority with a humene regard for the aciety of ind Libba. At tines 
it haa deliieratey pureed up opportunities to make trouble fur thy Ent German 
apo viermmanns WES, 2S Saad asecd dinve Ga Che geudbticns Sf srocts bs orth, the cost 
im human anfleciie. 

Instead of teading ita auchence settone on the need for resisting Communie 
ee ee eae meee Uaitis. ee 

their lives. Inetead of ealling for a superhuman effort to overthrow 

‘he gions, it. shows (he inhahitants of the foviet Zone bow, with a little courage 
and a lot of ingenuity, they can bend togetk or to win limited victoriea that can 
make life under a totalitaman regime a little Sees harsh for thens. The result is 
that nas listeners have developed great »wonfidence in the station, and this ies 
precisely what made E'wing's decision on the night of June 16 90 dramatic. 

“An oeeasion lize that gives you a terrible sense of responsibility,” Ewi 
remarked in hia quiet. slightly hesitant voles. ‘It's all right for the advanond 

peychological warricrs te tell you to give them both barrels, but whon you knew 
that your leteners will setually go ott and do what you tall chev, it makes you 
think.” 


The Calculated Risk in Penoar 

For ali his ecruples and hesitatione, there waa n thing Hamiettike about Ewing's 
eventual decision to broadeast the story of the east Berlin riots in a uc¥ certain 
tn generalise the revelt throughout te Roviel Zane. ‘This time, the caleulated 
risk had to be taken, and Ewing took it deliberately. He was sure that the Boviet 
forces would not invade weet Bertin, and he bolieved that they would not bye into 
the east Berlin crowda if they could possibly help it. He realised that eve:iuaiiy 
the revolt would be crushed, ard thet tnevitably there would be nusy vietime, but 
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he felt vonfident that the spirit of resistance in East Geemany would be immeas- 
urably strengthoned by even a tomporsry victory over ths Communist regime. 
Only history can tell whether the loans of ths uprising — thove tho wem killed 
at the time and thee: sizwced in the subsequent repreasion — were justified by 
the gains. Wher you reise thie question in talking with the ntaa staff, however, 
you get » grat deal of light on the king of men whe ure sueneasful o¢ perrnading 
ets men to rk thee fend and even thi ve In evntuating the resulus cf 


ele ihe mie aby geet ood ~ they aeem to have no doubts on 
this seove. But trey are more inclined to walk ndout such intangible grins as the 
eee sealers? Se menstune mee ay 
the East Germans won in thor — As G. M. Gert, Ewing's enthu 
winsthe Amvrican deputy, puta it, “The Bast Camace peeved to denaaiives that 
men ean be mea, even under « tetalitarian dictatorship.” 

traps 2 eee eo ptr ttle ree tag Aplin aga pan oy sora 
tions of anti-Communint resisiance, particulariy in connection with other men's 
aacritloes, if it were not #0 obviously sincere, or if it were primarily the mtas vooabu- 


able politica) 
met is that whereas the iniler talk among themselves in tama of interchungeable 
petorities and objectives and reserve their mora! sbe'eseions for ove opea- 
sions, at suas the procem is reversed: Thcre is a great deai of talk inside the office 
about human dignity, talk that is finally imemented i Vruadesste which strece 
hetter factory conditions or} ow to deal with Soviet tanks 


The Riss Siaf 

ren to ata@ad be necrinnate cusliticg! idealiet: caively dedicated demcer:t’> 
activists. This is particularly true of the youthful German steff which sets the 
enotiina) tone of the whole organisation. But their idealiam is disciplined by 
ewveral factors that save them {rom becoming mztely petitical fanatics like their 
opponents. One of these factors is the almost religi.x.: “spect that mas man 
have not meroly for truth '> the absiract but fur plain facte. 

All tas tnen like to think of themsc!ves primarily aa journsiiste, and in many 
waye Gay the mink Whe Abdililinad Ataiaedianiin aidan tas 
official propagandista. They are forever working syme political point into a musi- 
eal progiam, u aporte event, or a variety show, but the news, in their ever, ia 
sarsod. The station’s exceptionally tull program of world news is as balanced in 
sulection as that of the british Broadcasting Corporation. 

Like all good jurrnalista, the nian staffers realine that teiting the trith involves 
more than avoiding deliberate lies. 

“In this business,” Wolfgang Kohl, nsas’s Soviet Zone editor, explained to me, 
"St's the little things that count. It's not enough just io tell people chat Com- 
muniem is terrible. You have to tell how it is terrible, and you aust bo right, down 
to the number of potatwes in tre p-isoners’ soup. But sensing the exaet mood of 
the pecple is just aa importent aa accuracy sbout material details, and when the 
mood changes you beve to alter your aprroach. A false emotional note shakes 
tive lemteves’s tonfidenee aa much as a wrong fact.” 

Kobl, a nudgy, rather Leth-toking schoun of [)tic’e Fehomesht be mr 
theularly attuned to the mood of the Nnviet Zone becsuse he used to live there 
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hirmsel!. In fact, hw once wrote his scripts at honre, heroes 
intr vert Bortic: in her hlowe, Like other 143 editorc, Koh) Is helped in 


pverninent, and it is not unonumon for atas to broadcast the fil details of u 
clomed party or @ hurh-hush officia: eafersaee within a few hours after 
it has tutsen plare 

Thh intimate contuct with ite liteners = Ses the station's stall w keep con- 
ttaratly in touch with political reality behind the Iron Curtain. But more (han 
that, it helps them maintain the feel for human reality which both burrauerats 
snd pel:tin:! 'nallete are prone to lose. Asa result, the people at 224s often under- 
amd better thes some snher Liarican statermen the restraints an ii-Comenuniet 
baclenhip must impows upon ite to be effective and the adjustments it must 
always i ready to muke to in the political climate, Thew know thes 
these are timer. auch as last Juno, when you have to take risks to exploit succese, 
and times when you will loss the confiderce of your followers if you keep urging 
thezm Jorward into danger. 

They realise that freesom can rrem © eoid word unless it ie warmed by real 
harman sympathy and an understanding of hu:nan weakness. They hiow that 
ever the moet impla ce enemise of Communiam sometimes grow weazy uf purely 
negative opposition, thas they necd something to love os well as something to 
hate, ard that the average man is reluctant to destroy what hie own heads have 
bwlg~ed to build, even if he haa been foresd to build it. Above all, they have learned 
that American nationaliam is noi a cause for which Europeans will giatty die, 
Wet ts be@ecara gr "ss 5 ne Css o siktang Lv Le seOE. 7 them, and that 


asf. 

nen arees of politics: sensitivity thet amount slmost to @ sense of shane. 
When , shortly sfter his return to Germany, denied in r preas conference thet 
any German 


iom throughout the Soviet Zone, ras did not call on its young listenera to boycott 
or mabrtage the elections. Inatead it instreied them to inet on electing chair- 
mes: who would respect the avowed sims of the group by @ving them shorts and 
whslesale entertainment instead of political indoctrination. Naturally, there 
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called — was set up in a quonset hut on the shores of Manila Bay. It consisied 
of s emall editoriat-techniea! steff of Americans, reinforced by Filipino artiste, 
oN ora, and d technicians, and of mudern offeet printing equipment. 

During 1461 — the first full yew 2f operation — more thai i $3 million finished 
publications were shipped cut to the field pratel 


tiv? pecticular eointry. In other words it wae decided, that although Washington 
eld be responsible for over-all policy guidance, the Geld operator, ander his 

mimion chief, would have the last word in local exeoution. — 
Rec therefore was set up av 2 eort of “middleman” to acvice curs operations in 
the Philippines, H.orea, Fornwona, Indunesia, Indo-China, Thailand, Burma, I" mg 
and Malaya in three basin ways (in 2idition to the.astual print- 


To achieve this noc puts together in dummy form once e, month what is termed 
the *‘bare model’’ of the magasine with picture stones furnished hy the depert- 
ment, by the poeta, and by mec’s 0, 2 roving photographer. in uddition to the 
“hase, mode” nec xende out along with its monthly dummy a number of “optional” 
layouts, moat of which are meds from ptotographs furnished by the pests themact ves. 

By building up a large “bank” of ‘optional’ stones tr. uach wountry it 1s pnw 
sible for the loca) oy erator to tear the base model apart in onder to ennsireet a 
nore suitable anished projuet. The options layouts are simply pasted down 
ove. the unwanted stories, the English text translated, tvpenet. wecally, and returnec 
to nec for printing. 

At te same timo nirveya are under wey that will undoultedly ceeult ja acme 
decentralizing of the pnnting of Free World, thus saving time end shipping coate, 
sa well aw entering the commercial field for meximum distribution and production 
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at minimum cet to the American government. Free W'orld \e reaching out. For 
exampls the Canbidisa version of ine Fre World is the first magazine ever to be 
printed in Camtudian; the distribution of thie periodical in the strategie Commu- 
ee ee ne a 
Amother arc innovation is the weekly production of more than 250,000 copies 
of a wil short ened the World Photo Renew, which le also made up fron: ohote. 


ditiste there, for example, post the weekly sheet on some 9000 temple walls, onening 
up @ huge musse audience heretofore virtually untouched axeept by the Commu- 
nwt-led Vietminh pronagandista 

Each week, after photograph: [o7 the World Faoto Reciew have been slected 
fon & baste of fundansental themes, policy guidances, current eventa, znd human 
interest) @ te'egram containing tha Fnglish captions and the space allotted for 
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This makes puesible the : te proseming of the photographs themselves 
tl Seen hint a eae , while at the same time ports 22 trans- 
lating, typesetting, and airmailing captions hack to the arc for final printing. 


the ¢ 

World Photo Review week after week hammers eway at cortain besie Liemes 
thereby building stereotypes through ths we of actual photographs. In addition 
to neint Lhe wall sheet in nutnerous schools for the tesehles at aizrant eventa, 
utiize local new repapere, whieh i, turn une the blank revorne side of 
World Photo trciaw tur the PUANG OF TEE UWL Weel Unvuse pty “ies fooult 

of this is an ind‘genous-appearing boca! product. 
Rec early Gavovered the rather obvious fact that it is much more difZcult to 
saat lame tht Yon How it ean be explained, for example, to 


Consequently one oF arth SED mal libteded aatelivir eur wnttion 
on the premise the reader would kes litt!s of Arseciea, noting of Ruselu, 
litths of democracy, and acthing 0: wiswiewileen. The pamphlet was aimed at the 
Filigino tae, with the intention of explodine the Communist myth parroted by 
ihe Hiuks, and to awakening him to the demveratic concepta around him that he 
cold saeily identifs with his own existence. Morsover, it wad based on the beat 


recearch available on presence yeyehology. 
oe eed 7g, tate weg, wile ata gamma oo 
afleire) officers of the Philippine army w explain page-by-page to berrio folk the 


dungers of communism. This te‘ique has been especially efective wher a 
village haa been siticked by s Pk bind. Wile the s-mad forme perme the ont. 
prite, the civil af: rs officers ew tac pamnblet to put in eontert the joeal action 
with the over-all danger from within and the threat of aggression from absved. 

One of the chief advantagra of npc is that it bas the use of an independent plant 
that enshles it to maintain contrr: of eapacity without having to pet in hine with 
customers in commercia) pianta who have long con'tects fur the printing of such 
things as cigar bands, soap wrappers, labels, ete. Ina crisis, noc. entire facilition 
ean be turned fuli foree on procueing given inateria:, clten shipping ou’ the eom- 
pleted publieations in a matter of only a few weeks. 
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Rec publications sre often the result of cocperation ir a nun 
One 
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At the same time (3.2% pre gress is betag nade in rostudytng the ‘ 
Soding sanetiy what ls meant Uy 1, ead. whet dlemonte of the ma euticnee 
should be peehed, saul eth what tons. Coud ties have teen resurveyed in ign 
ot prions tiangetn, and ipsahiis’ qullinatbens tay ‘ilag derdheped 00 © o¥t these 
necds. Yn al! of this, nrc will unquestionably pley ai impotinnt pan. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES ENGAGED IN COLD WAR 


PROPAGANDA OCPERATIONS* 
By Jonn Scorr 


Radio Free E sad Ratio Liberation com atth P 
Sint soagupande apeates Ser andiences tn ‘norte dvintattedl tesa. 
Ratio Peee Burcpe 
While the Voiw of America, an ficial agency of the US Government, is bound 
by certain diplomatic nicetica, Radio Free bw spo (are), privately financed and 
operated, is not. The principal objective of az & is to reveal the Communiet regimes 
in the worst poasible light. Though the total volume of see operation: te fer 


*Fr. 9 Political Warfere: A Guide Te Compehiiee Corristense, John Day Cor zany 
ke Work, 1065, pp 43-47. Reproduced with permasiun of the author and copyrigl:t 
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mnatler thin that of the Voice of America, this station represents, along with 
Racio Liberation, something uriqus to th. US — » non-governmental, {ree-enter- 
prise orgen of political warfare. 

Rre wee organized in December 1949, to conduct peychologice] warfare agnuinst 
the Soviet-imposed Communivt regimes of Ceechoslovakia, Poland, Husgery, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, and Albara. 

It is financed by the Crusade for Freedom, a fund-raising project of the Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundetinn. Both the Free Europe Committee and Radic Free 
Europe obtain support from the Crusade -— which has received millions of dollars 
of public contributions since its establishment in 1950. Ree thus has vo juridical 
connection or respensibility to the UE Government. When it champions govern 
mental policy, it dors 20, not as an inetrument of thet poliey, but becuuse the 
United States is a powerful country in the free world — and beceure th future of 
the captive countries if inextricably linked with the Westera philosophy 5? fin- 
dom, end consequently with American poiicy. 

Rex's broadcasting pulicy is designed to cneourege the enslaved peoples of cap- 
tive countries in theis hope of regaining nationa) freedom as well as individus) 
liberty; to demoralise the regimes by nourivhing the natural anxieties of Commu- 
hist functionaries, sowing eceda of dinecnsion and threatcring retribution; to con- 
vince frienda behind the Iron Curtain thet they are inher-ntly strong. and that 
regimacs that mnust rely on terror to maintain power are fundamentally weak; and 
to remind all listeners of the eternal spiritual values of the Western world and the 
political and economic Lenefits which Eurcpean federation hoide for captive coun- 
Cae Tee SPO Se Arak 

Rez hae trenty one short-wave transmitters and two powerful weclium-wave 
tranamitters, located in Germany and Portugal. Seven of these tranamitters 
broadcast eimultancously twenty program-hours daily into Czechoslovakia; six 
others beam ocixteer. and s half hours into Poland. Three transmitters beam 
alternately three hours of broadcasts into Bulgaria and three into Rumania. How- 
ever, the allocation of these tranemitters is flexible. When creasion warrants it — 
aa it did on the occasion of Stalin’s death — ai! transmitters are sniultaneounly 
empioyon to aaturate alternateivy Canchoslovelie, Hungery, on! Poland, over- 
powering all jamming ‘or a vonaid rable period of time. 

Ret’s newe-gatherirg service includes sixteen branch offices fram Reandinavia 
to Turkey. All reports g. tc Munich for evalzation. This wperation is impres- 
sive. in the card index of the Hungarian section slote there are 42,000 e208, The 
central newsroom has a ataff of 7 Americans and 10 Germans, dietribiying an 
average of 350 siories daily to the & national denks (Cacch, Polish, Mungastan, 
Bulgarian, Rumanian). Moet of the spot news ia written in Munich, but a good 
deal of other program material originates in New York. 

A typical day's broadcasting by xzr would include iniernational commentary 
a entirical preas review, article-ci-the-week (tie most intercsting article of the 
weck on worid politics), radio magazine (a digest of news briefs froin {ree world 
magasines), “biack book” (naming Communist informers and dangerous agerts 
unsuspected by the listening audience), and messager — from refugeos to their 
farniliee. 

Meat of the newacenting & done Eve. The shows are written in the original 
languages, epprovidd by cack language dexk chief — then translated into English 
for lagging and eoufrol 
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Rex is an Amencan organization, and is directed by Americans. Polioy direc- 
tives coine froin the New York office, and the Czechs. Poles, Bulgarians, ete., who 
comprine the majority of tho orgarization’s employees in Europe represent aye 
rither than any national commuittee or party of their ustive countries, although 
mary of these eniployees are A A Ns TCT 


Radia Laberation 


Shia Teheciatins sais bndad ont desea ak a oie te. 
mittee for Liberation from Bolsheviem Inc., now headed by Howlaad Sergeant, 
formerly Assistant Secretary cf State for Public Affaire. It hea ite atudios in the 
large, impoeng building which used to be tho Munich Muricipal Airport. The 
setusl bsoadcasting facilities are iscated s number of miles away in Central Ger- 
many, and until quite recently programs were taken to the broadcasting station 
by oourier. Dinect cominusicaticas hacc bas established, however, aad the 
hromdcaste are nrade live from Munich. 


forever director of the Russian desk for the BHC; the American advisor ta Manning 
H, Williams, formerly with the ataff of the US Embamy in Mestow. 

Brocdeasts are programmed by a safl of émigrée of various USSR nationalities 
es operate nine aren-language desks, and brondioaatinng is Gene -tn the tellowing 
AEWLENS 


Three Slavonic languages Russian, U).:siman, 
Syelorvsman 

Nine Turkic janguages Ustek, Turkmen, Kasakh, 
Kirghia, Tater-Bashkir, 


Bin Cancasian languages Georgian, Armenian, A.var, 


The programs are broadeast on three or more teansmitters, siroultaneously. 
Radio Liberati 21 broadcasts no music and very few sound efKetn. Hour !org 
programs in Russian are or the air twenty-four hours a day, and, cuite apart from 
He atawgh< Russian prograns, Radio Laleration inains a toiai of 357 hours per 
week. to the von-Ruesian nationalities in the Soviet Union alone. 

About half the features broedeant by Radio Liberation emanate from the New 
York program sertion headed by Boris Shub (former polities! advisor to mas in 
Rerlim), who solicita the eo-operntion of former Soviet wtiters, scientinta, and mili- 
tary pereonnel, ae well ae vider Ruslan @niz¢ wcholars. Radio Itheration Munich 
etal? Sanden the reat of the feature material, together with news programe and 
commentaries. ‘The whole Radio [iteration staff totale about 160 employees. 

Prag! Literation aims to be lie vuice of the demmmeratic entioonmnuniat emigra- 

and its main purpose is to promute disaffection within the Soviet Union. 
= el irom. escapece and defectors from Boviet armed fcrees in oceupatinn 
stean indicaten that Radin Liberation by heard tw forge cumb-us of Vevtet officiala 
and offcerr. 
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Froquenv’y Radio Liberation takes issue with the position of Wertern govern- 
ments vis-A-vis the Sovist Union. It upposed, for example, (eneral Mark Clark's 
1952 offer of $109,060 fora North Korsan, Rurelsn anade MiG ard anid ao. Rmigré 
contributors to the stvijon's programas, wich a more intimate understanding of the 
paychology of the’r ellow-countryinon, realise? that a purely materialistic appeal 
would be taken as nn insuit to long-suffering listoners who might meksure things 
aconrding to a different eet of values. Radio Liberation's objection was based on 
tao principle that fighters for freedom exnnot and shld not be bought. 

Here is a translated aample from a Radio Liberation seript (recorded in Berlin 
during ¢. broadcast to Boviet ovcupation forces endeavoring to que!l the revolt of 
Eset Germana, Jun: 17-18, 1953): 

“Workers of Kast Berlin are fighting for the cause 0. all mankind, and for 
Golivery of the whole world, ineluding our Motherland, from Commnniam. 
Help them! When ordered to fire on the demonstrators, remember they 
ri ~) not eneraies of our country, but defenders cf our fresdom. Boldiers and 
oiheete of tho Soviet Army: the German workers’ stnigele againet Kremitn 
uppression Ir. unfolding before your cves. The demonstrators are protest- 
ing against a gvvernment which on the Kremlin's ordery at‘empta tw set 
up @ coneentration camp system like thet in our country. You Boviet 
fighters =r. 2+ went tr Germany az cops! Look at the demonstrators: 


facer! Tuey ere working people like yourselv.s, not capitaliste. In 1917 
veut fathers, then servine in the Cmsat apr rent crfored |b secon ft 


woraers' demonstrations. They refused ard turned thelr wespons againa 
those who issued the orders. . 


Personnel Selection 


Publicista who have written on the subject of psychological warfare 
are in general agreement that adequate persunnel is an important key to 
guccees or failure of sny propaganda effort. Past experience appears to 
suggest that money and eiaborate schemes of organization are not ade- 
quate =: betitutes for competent personnel. 

Amvrican acwlemic institutions snd business exteblashn.en‘s do not 
normally traiz individuals to perform this highly important function, 
only comparatively recently avcepted as a proper peacetime activity of 
the government. In view of this there is no one logical source to which 
administrators may turn to recruit needed staff. Aa the US has accumu- 
lated experience in peycholaggval warfare activities, a few writers have 
ventured to suggest those attributes of training, experience, aad aptitude 
moat, likely to lead to maczeas in propaganda work. Excerpts from the 
writings of some of there publicists have been combined with the major 
conclumons of a formal research investigation in the lengthy discourses 
“Personvel Qualifications for Peychological Warfare.” The concluaun 
emergrs from this study that few, if any, men may be found who combine 
aii the skiiis, knowledge, and aptitudes useful in «aging paychological 
warfare againat any given target. Thus, in order to ensure that all inter- 
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este and areas of knowledge are represented in a pronaganda effort the 
ieam apnroach must be utilized. It is desirabie to reeruit a number of 
peoplc, su that the ekilis, knowledgo, etc. that any one person brings to 
the tank « omplements those brought to the uame effort ly others. 

The two accounta “Pereonnel Problems of the ow! Aneam Paywar Tear.” 
and ‘flection of Information Service Personnel in Occupied Germany” 
are the products of experience gained during World War Ii. The first 
seit, Selene © Aaprene er Pee an offcial wurtime report by field 
represontatives of the ows, whereas the second articl: is a personal account 
describing the acreeniig procedures used in the eslectien of indigenois 
personnel ermployed to work with the American ocenpation officials in 
postwar Germany. 


PERSONNEL QUALIFICATION) FOR PBYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 
By W. E. D. 
Rfective pologirel worfare optrations require neny 
ois inditidusts with vorying troining ond apt "le 
ooh reagan: preiate tas Sing oles, bemeienee nae. 
tn macognics “Sn? pryetwloging! aorls ss is not a simpli, isormogeneous acti 
‘Thus it be not possible to deseriby ins few words the per pan eee tapes saad 


Although perchclosics! wasters has bees used OY Aimericans ae sod our 
history as s fren nation, “It was not until World Was TI that it achieved a reoogni- 
tion of status of « resaonably well-organised effort. Prior to that time, relatively 


¥ sgee that work require 
genee, thin la not lo any the? sonch of the informe’'.. vequized for suevess cannot 
be acquired. Furthermore, even if cue were to scoept the dubious thesis that 
there is little that can be done to teavh the skills and knowledge required (2° ,7o73- 
gande work, thiv is not to say that there is any \esa need for a set of criteria by 
which to separate the potentially acoraafv! pronagandisia from there eandidetes 


Paul M. A. Linebarger, ty implication, does not agree that a man canne! be 
trained as a propagandist, for ‘se has written 


“Amealua Gote nut acemally produce pey<hological warfaro personnel in 
peacetime, and if suck peronnel are t> be necded again, they wiil bave to 
be trained especially and in advnuce."’ (p 09)" 


Siz Robert H. Brew . ockhart, one of England's most able foreign propagendins 
during the pest quarter century, ‘han weltten at eogth tative & neroonnal qvelié 
cavwona ior paycho.ogieal warlare 2s he cbecr ed thane from his background of expe- 
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rience in the Political Intelligonee Departrnent of the Foreign Offiee (rrp) and as 
the Director-General of the Politionl Warfare Exeoutive (pwr!, during Worid 
War ITI. 


“T cannot any that rwe was an essy tea. Every good rronagendiet must 
poeseas the qualities of a prima donna or, as Ernst Toller once eaid, inust 
be born with one eye. The department was composed aimost entirely 
of temporary officials who bud plenty of exprié de corps vui sonsidershly 
lesa knowledge of official procedure. Theru was 1 lack of brains, es; ecially 
in the organisation at Woburn where Rex Leeper had assemble! and 
trained a varied array of talent which save the form and shape to the 
propegacda poliev which was finally adopitec. .., 

“The composition of rwe was extreesdinarily varied. It contsincl a 
handful of pr donal so!diers and civil servants. The rest were drawn 
from almost every walb ef lifs and inuded Jocynalinws, busines men, 
advertising experts, schvol-manters, av'thors, literary agents, farmers, bar- 
risters, stockbrokers, paychologists, university dons, and a landscape 
gardener. Y do net think that any one profeesion provided any initiel 
advantage of training. A propagandist is born and not mats. The jour- 
nalists were undoubtediv the best exponents of propaganda. They wrote 
the best leaflete. They had the bert unserstanding of the vaine of the 
spoken and written word, and in. a department which had always to work at 
top speed they alone had the requisite sense of urgency. Bring ured to 
ephenetal work, they were not so goed on policy and sometimes felt frus 
trated Ly the hampering neomsity of oonsietency. Our schoulmasters were 
ertelient. The «-na included some brilliant men, but were inclined to 
resent Cfilicium, With one exceptiun the aavertesing experta wore @ dis 
appointment. I have an open mind abuut peychologists. We employed 
three, and one, a¢ lenst, did useful work for our German section. Payaiio- 
logics! analyvis has undoubted\y a place in political warfare, but it was 
not sufficiently tested in the war to justify any firm conclusione. My per- 
sonal view is thet in propaganda an ounce of first-hand experience of ¢ 
country is worth « ton of th retical knowledge, and this theory applies 
—_— ut paycunapete bit to ot the proprgnidisis we ermmpioyed.” 

Ly 


Linebarger has stressed the team character of work in the field of psychological 
warfare planniog sud operations. He states 


“Effective peychological wartare requizes the eombinaicon of four skills s 
in a single Individual: 

“(1) An effective working knowledge of US government. edniiniatration 

and policy, 9 that the purposes and plene of the government may be eus- 

rectly interpreted. 

(2) An effective knowledge of correct m’litary and navai procedure and 

of staff operations, together with enough understanding of the arte of war 

fare, whether navai or nulitery, W adjiee propagenas utterance to military 
mtuations and to prectical propaganda operations in forme which will 
dovetail. 
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(3) Professional knowledge of the media of information, or of at hast 
one of them (loak-publishing, magasines, newspapers, radio, advertising 
in ite various branches), or of sume clusely related field (practical political 
canvaming, Visual or adult education, etc.). 

(4) Intimate, peoteednanrrd understanding of a given ores (Italy, 
Japan, New ape iwengeing, Algetia;, vewod on first-hand acquaint- 
ance. knowledge of the language, weaditions, h intory, practical politics, and 
customs. 
On top of these, there may be a pounible fifth skill to make the individuel 
perfect. 
(3) Profession « scie:il: ..« etanding of pavenalory: anthropslogy, 
sociology, histery, political ecienre, ct a comparable fe: 

“The man who steps up and says that he nets all — these qualifica- 
tions Ja a liar, a genius, or both. 

“There is no perfect peyehrlugical warrior. 
“However — and the qualificetion ls Important — each psychological we>- 
fave team represouta a compowite of these skills. Some members have 
two or three to start with, tre others virtually none. But all the personne!, 
except for men with peruliarly apreistised jobs “ordnance experts; eryptog- 
raphers; transiaters; -alligraphers), end up with a» prcofossionoliam that 
blensis these togetiver. 

“They ray not meet professional standards as officials — officers — jour- 
natliste — Japanologiste — psychoanalyats when they return froin poyeho- 
logical warfare operetions sgalast the Japanese, but they have met men 
who ere one ov more of thoss and have picked up ine rudiments of each 
aicili — enovgh, at least, to suapect what they do not know, 

‘The edvertising man or newspaperman (ski!) 3) who gues Into psycho 
logical warfare must learn something of the enemy, neitral or friendly 
groupe whom he addrenees (skill 4), something of United Btates civilian 
government procedures (akill 1), something of tiilitary or waval organiza- 
tlon and operations (skill 2) and ideally something of paychology or aoci- 
ae. or econcinics, depending on the topic of hie work (skit 5). ipp 49 
1s) 


Dan Lerner rejects the view that propagandists are bornnotecreated, Heholds 
the view that good propagandiate can be 'mede,’"’ He saya, 


“\. we mey etart from the view that en indispensable ingredient in the 
propagandist mixture Is intelligence Since this qualification would seem 
ts be required in cll ‘intellectast’ occupations, it telic us nothing shout the 
Ciatinctive characteristies requiisd of the propagandist. 

“... Mr. Crossman [stresses two factom! empathy and timing. By these 
terma, he intends to lolate as factors in the personality structure of the 
propagandist the ability to project oneself into the way of thinking of 
one’s aucience and the alility to recognize, in the moods of tha! audience, 
the correct moment for saying somthing (or saying nothing) with opti- 
mutn efiects, ... 
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“Btatod in general terma. . . some essential qualifications ‘or the pro, s- 
gandist are: 
(1) Tutimate knowledge of the heckzrouad of the audisnes ~— tee hin. 
a as, 2 myths, sacra sot practices, social composition, and 
pel 
‘\2) Detailed knowledge of the eurrem. developments a tie audl- 
ence — its unifying beliefs and practices; its divisive beliefs and practioes; 
ita current grieve.u-es; its current fais in dreas, epeech, and manners; and 
Its ‘propaganda case-history’ (the recent flow of propagenda from ll 
tides te which Its attention haa been exponed). 
(8) + systematic ‘policy eonceptiny’ of the propaganda process, which 
recites constant awareness that the purnose of sykewsar fe to wee the tor. 
get's hopes, feare and wishes (in addition to one’s own) in manipulating 
symbols to achieve policy purposes. 
“(4) A systematic conception o: the psychocultural procem of opiaicn- 
formation, which constantly Invoives awarences that sykewar operates 
within a vast exvironment. Any elemeit of the environment is eapahle 
of affecting thy atti(ude-structiures of a y target. The eiil} required of 
the propagandet is the ability to discover the decisive affective ekments 
in 8 giver. target and how to manipulate them. 
(5) A ‘nose for polities.’ This chatscteristic is harder to derine than w 
recognise. It is not hinportant Cage is propagerdint's nostrile arould dilate 
whea 2 political thems & reed. 1 is iniportant thai be srould sense the 
political ( (as well as parebinaend) consequences of any there, whether it 
deal with high doctrinal symbols or the inet elementsry symbols of life 
in a primary social group. 
(6) A ‘flair for exprension.’ Fur a sykewarrior, the verbetizing tendency, 
which is characterietic of diverse personality types, should be preennt but 
brought under control. The effective sykewarriur proLably will not be 
an emimeTdeuT ja CTute ter Toaghiy incading “baloney artist’ j. Fase and 
grace and fluency of expression are unz0mmon skills — az is the ‘gift of 
tongues.’ 
“These ate not intended as an exhaustive catalog of characteristics 
required to make o propagandist. They are intended merely to indicate 
the kinds of telenta and latevests, acquired by experience and education, 
which ‘the propegandiet’ can convert into usable skills. 
“Additional specific chills are required for specific functions: the policy- 
maker must know how to convert into propaganda policies the political 
purposes he serves; the leaflet writer must know how propaganda policy 
ran be mest effectively converted Into texts designed for the eyes of the 
audienes; the broadcaster murat know how to do the same with texte 
designed for the eremy’s ears; the intelligence reporter must know how 
to relect, observe, and ¢ystematically record the data on which all the 
ether members of the err team depead. 
“Gers we anter we feia of ‘snow-now' — winch Atnericnas will waany 
recognize an the cuteome of experience and training. Civen the requisite 
factors of knowledge outlined above, and an intelligence adequaty to enn- 
vert sich knowledge into nentle skills, training ca. short-cut the trial-and- 
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error methils of unaided common sens: by providing systematic sumnia- 
res of past experience. Such trabsisig would involve, Se. 
many years(jf travel and education. Car leia Ellis M. Zecharias, regarded 
by some as the Navy's outstacding rykewarrior in World War II. shows 
uncommon insight inte bis ows Tei 5 & pTTDEKAs When he begins 
his autobiography 


‘Tt is quite clone that tral Yrrteey mn evrbs tee «phen 
will net antamatiogity pm 1 « great individual pr , oF guaruntes 
that all propagandiats ro wnined wit be equally Differences 
among individual propagendiste involve paya atric problems of person- 
elity which this writer mougnises but is not competent to discuss. Certain 
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som dibs Veh te onpereli hn quests GIR Vents Lo ll SMbaNde teetoed 
in peychological warfare activities. ‘The inajcr emphaals in the survey was directed 

to a determination of ths kinds of persuncel and organisation required by military 
ienote <iuamninns anehettatihasidaiions, however, many of the conclusions reaehed, 
are believed to be equally valid for situations other than those experienced under 
combat conditions. Excerpts taken from the report prepared ofter the completion 
of the interviews follow: 


“. . . for purposes of this anatyais, qualifications required of psyehclogical 
warfare personnel must be diccumed in terms of a job classification wheme. 
... A aystemativ approach to the problein of personne! selects.n must 
proceed by defining the kinds of functions peywar personnel actual’ pur- 


form 

Idea ‘fen 
“The gr.vany’ directives jammed by the key pevehological warfare exeeu- 
tives mag! be inforurted ts lene af Hin pectlevloe tesset emun teflon: 


they can be translate into propaganda. This functivn, &@ Vital one in 
any effective prychoisgical warfare operation, is performed by what a top- 
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level administrative aide a >wd/smarr called the ‘idea men.’ They are 
‘the men who will provide the spezk’ for really goud propagands. 

“At Bret glance, the problem of decidirg what quahiies an individuai jor 
guch a.role seems almort fnwolvubse. Time anid again, lt oe 
the owtsianding ‘id2a men’ of World Wer I], respondente refered to 
certain pelle of silich In tryegto covotent toe nb iceteneets- 
nary ability these men dimleyed. .. . such phrases as ‘born propagandist’ 
and ‘a kind of *2Jont or geniay’ do not solve the problem of criteria for 
oolecting ‘kten men’ ‘n the future. It is equally obvious, however, thet 
‘the imagination to see the enemy from the inside, to know what would 
get under his ekin doer not appear ou2 of nowhere. it must, in fact, be 
based on a knowledge of the enemy. In other words, while the creative 
propagandist may poese'y certain elusive qualities (imagination, sens! - 
tivity, peroeption) to a higher degree thes: cther people, these abiiitive :1.3t 
poy ay eae tle ogg eset Man ai me amr 


“Tn short, it te possible to approach the rreblem uf Gusin.coticn for the 
idea men ‘through the back door.’ The successful ‘ides man’ in peywar 
must have, at the very least, the following quelifheations: 

““(1) He niuet have on intimate, firet-hand ee cee 
order (o ‘erabarrans the enemy,’ aa a Crosman adinirer ae fawn 
has tc know a great deal about the enemy: 


"Me (Crosman | had a thorough bnewiodge of Geamany and of the Cer 
mans.... A man whe knows all the languages in tne world, who can’t 
Project Atwnelf in the enemy country and see the things the enemy would, 
doesn’t make a good propagendiet. Cynical accurate knowledge is impor- 
tant to being a good propagandist.’ 


"Familiarity with the target group was a distinguishing « mracteriatte of 
the ‘idea rien’ in general. The man in charge of field radio operations for 
the First ‘JS Army stated vhe prime requisite for the ‘idea man’ ir pay- 
war as folkws: 


"''l think hv cust have a pretty troad knowledge of veople . . . number 
one. The az% in which he Is to operate is tne Gre: important thing. If 
he hue travela! that area hefore, if he has had ery opportunities at aluea- 
tion which macs him aware of the peychologiea! traita of these people, 
their traditio.s, tueir genera) artistic and educational leveis, the ger.zal 
economic situation of the country. Much of this he ean learn, .. . The men 
who were best were those who knew the area, who had som: personal 
interest in it, mayte relatives, maybe iravel, maybe sehoul there, and who 
had come to know chat navicn pretty well.’ 


“Such ‘a thorongh understanding of the prejudices, the emotional enthu- 
siagms, the likes and dislikes of the pertirular audience fur which you're 
shouting,’ to quote a member of Cal Hiaseitine's group fin PeB/Arha, 
Nosth Altus} is the aine FSS TI Oi TS RHETT proujpagAndisi. Tre perso: 
moat likely te have the kind of tiniertanding called for is exomeune who 
had twen a resident of the courtry in quention. 
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“(2) Ha muat be eptreantl mz Without setting up any stendard 
fur ‘srell-odu ,' meat mepondente seca to sasuens thet the men who 


approaches to thats expevlenee.... The experiance of having ved on ter- 
eign evil is, of iteclf, no guarwotee that the individual will aseieaitety ths 
things that (an be useful to « peywar worker. A man who had actal as 
Timison office: (or a paywar operation contends that ‘in the insin. the sead- 


reepocvient iho acagemic 
people ‘sought that man with the right kind of bekground might be 


found among the juurnaliste: 
© “faeir residence may have been with the intention of tes in the 
universities, or {~~ sone (<7 2F reason... . Somebody who has in 
journalism woule > cebly have the same qualifications (as the ecademi- 


ean). Had he (ceo om newspaper and maygasine work, he would have to 
enough of the culture, the history, and the background to unrer- 
stand why thay feel the way they do, today.’ 
** A hish vdminidrator who worked in the Near East observed that 
Crosaman ‘was and is an able journalict.' He knew how ‘to put his ideas 
ints words, he knew how to write.’ Latsron, enselring of Walince Carroll, 
‘another good propagandist,’ he recalled that ‘he agsin was an old-tine 
journalist and newspapnrman.’ 


“*() He must be politically ewere. A superior education my stand ¢ 
in gud stead, but the studies and the interest are ret valuable 
they have a certain direction. Asa paywas operator with a Ph.D. in poli 
teal acience pointed out, ‘In eaence, peywar ie polities; it ien't psychology; 
it's politics. It's politics! behavior; it’s attitudes of individuals and coun- 
tries and groups, and how to get into them." On the basin of this conten- 
tion, he goes on to any that the creative (hinker ic psywar should have a 
flare for polities: 


“ ‘He... hae to have political awarenens. He has to be politically minded. 


HH 


griities and world affairs.’ 


"Whether one gors along with tna extreme view of how political aware- 
nees ic acquired, the major point still stands: the man of ideas in prywar 
should be cne who in interested in polivieal aflairy. It is for thie reason 
that aumeune who wrote dimetives at Radio Luseniburg quaiified bis 
rervarks about the need for well-eduerted men: 


 ‘Hesteally, they must be people with pretty de:nned good education 


Education, not lees me Uiey had to, hut driven by interost: in history, in 
politica! selonee, in economic condition«.' 
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"(4) He snould know the language of the target. Bomeone whe has lived in 
a forcign country for a considerable length of time, aad (s also a man of 
intellect, nurmally knows the lengarze of the people emoiig whom he has 
lived. Crosnnan, for instance, know the German language thoroughly, 
and, se le cam he appiied this knowledge 


" a Naa gl ae al ae 


know that's certain customary plas was used as a derogatory expression, 
in this area. Crossman was always socking thoee.’ 


“This respoadent states, however, that language ‘ie not a muet' but that 
‘i you're actualy petating lesSets or running « radio station, you must 
pdm tg ae Bs 


tant peony uncer be A member of the staf st 
Redio Luxemburg wont an fer ve to aay thet Hnguistic aleil! amuld he 
uver-om phasised : 


“I think the idea that the language is uf utmost Importance can easily 
be overdone. Whet goes with it ies knowlege of national che recta: =< 
behavior and background.’ 


(5) As must have a certain Hibbag for the target peopie. 10. cin: to conceive 
of ways in whieh te o%e-h the mors! Abse of the enemy. the peywar opera- 
tor must “understand the enemy's thinking processes, hi, patterns of 
behavire, nis-nillindes, hie login, and tay to aaetsh — fogs %.” 

“F ea several respondents observed, ‘sa barrier to such, understanding. 
A ctoer member of the 4th Mohile Radio Broeddactirg Company, who 
had his cwn program to the Dutch, in: Germany, strewved this fact: 


"The bo.% propoganda man, from sur viewpoint, in a man without hete. 
yee -hetey-yoetee binned. And you emnect br biseed.... If you're 
nttesed, than vou'te ancderetendins Fired wr muat think of what you 
want to achieve. You must determin~ what reaction you want {« get. 
And you cannot think clearly of the renction of theses people if you're 
blinded br hatred. You should plan your action on a complhte'y clear, 
urhampesed point of view. Then you can my —if A is going to have 
reaction B, that's not the reaction I want, and so on down the line ustil 
you find the reaction that yuu relly want. A men that hates cannot do 
t.’ 


“The political scientist proviously quoted made the came point: ‘You 
cannot do effective work if you hate. Hate is 2 private reserve which 
should Le kept a: home.’ 

“The ‘idea man’ may be a strong individualist, and he is not uecesearily 
man everyone will like. A pleasut pernonslity and the ability to get 
along easily with all kinds of people are important in other phases of 
peywar work, but ‘ilew ean 40 tast nex te have thess hacer terieties. 
RasprMaenive Gi i. mane tae pout *weeuy, ae i ips Hs oF tdaais 


sommente on the men they considered outatanding propagantate 
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Orgenisstion and Psrpcurc! 


“Men capanie of thinking uj: the ‘dirty teicts’ for Gamer mie’ oly to be 
strong-willed, opinionated, and possibly even neceatele. Tl y will pro- 
voke admiration, but they will alao provuke antagcalem and disapproval. 
Bueh was the case, (or example, with Hans Habe. Two of the men who 
hed contact with tebe during their service in paywar indieated the ambi- 
walence sith which be was segurued: 


ard I don’t think there 

frequently by the other officers... . Habe bad many of the faults of o 
human being. He was vain, for instance, and he cverdressed, was A 
thorough extrovert But be waa an exeellont oScer as well as an “aeEl- 
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** ‘Actually in peywar vary few real propegaodiets are required. If you 
haven haif dozen peuple who are profersicnal propagandists bn the orz-n.- 
nation, that will be sicfficient.’ 

‘This reepondent went on to aay that too many Urains’ would make the 
peywar organisation top-heavy: 

* "You naad & perwent of prople who are gard workers in remilar ekii‘s. 
Aid Geen you sees Gay w iew people Who ere eprerliets in prea, aty are 
apecialiats in ideas ' 
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“This, if true, covsiawabiy lighters the personnel recruitment teak fur 
pryenstogies! warfare. in all probsbilitv, moreover, this respov.dint’s 
estimate that ‘tvs or three guys will do the trick . . . one of theese fellows, 
or aeveral of thar to «ery area of high policy level’ is fairly maeurrte: 
“ Another adtaliatreto: =: ezested, if it is impossible to find someone who 
hus all the qualification), it may be pousibre to get two or taree people 
whose cow bined eapabil iti would be an adequate suvstitate: 


In thin whole busines: of telsg a propagandist, sometine you won't 
find the combination —-?, person who knows a Jot about the > odialk 'e'n 
talking to and abort, and also knows how to say it in a wsy tht it gots 
sezees, So there you have to make a compromise. You Luve to wet an 
area, specialist and a good newspapermcn or a writer of some kind... . 
k suspect, more often than not, that wan what happened. ‘You had a eom- 
bination. At least until the titne came along where, after 2 few months, 
your good writer had pleked up enough savvy about the kinds of things 
that marle sense to tric Germans to do it himself.’ 


Administ 
‘No ‘arge-ecale business or indusirial concern would underestimate the 


level personnel and thoue involved directly in field operations, trained 
administrators for prywar were a neglected category. A civilian adminis- 
tuto. who served with rwa/arug snid, such officers were hard to find. 


“ “In setting up future operations, you'll! make a big mistake if you don't 
get more and better adminietrative versor-ne! than we had... . Our major 
weakness in -we ju this last war was on the acmnatrative sice.’ 


“This shortage may heve been in part the reault of inedequate planning, 
for there were other respon dants who coinplained that in their perticular 
opecations there were ‘more... administrators than you can ebake a ctick 
at.’ .. A comsandiag offeer from one of the Mobile Radio Broacdcast- 
ing Com. pany units potted cut, organisativosl kno y-how does not ine vit- 
abiy tum up sn combination with a tales for daveloping propaganda fines: 


" “There were many large brains in paywar who could plan ihe ove:-eil 
strategy of an operstion, but could not personally follow tircugh. rat 
was where I felt I was of most use. Given a certain job, I could organise 
the ion I needed. I could pick such teams, and 1 was nble to lead such 
tcama In other eords, 5 can who is Adis to put a piso {to notion ia very 
necessary.’ 


“There is, then, & recognised need fcr persona with special quaiifications 
along pure!v administrative lines. But i: is not enough to say, as one 
respondent did. that ‘ae far as administration is concerned, men with the 
administrative ability fare needed |.' The question arines, whet precively 
oor.atitutes a 2006 Ppaywar adminietrstor? For samp, in just any perssu 
who han bad administrstive exrertene qualifies? i Auenage @ pay wer 
operation? Are the skill requirements for the ‘administrator eho arrves 
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Ovsanlsation end Persen..el 


in the eld the aame us, or are they different from, those desired of the 
adininistrator at the policy level? 


“Some answers tz P ngmttder Nene Pe int na tt pel 
grands of men who were considered by their aseoclaten as good peywar 
aGminirtrators in World Wer IY, ond a eahag laws Gis statonaits us 
respondents who were concerned with the of administration, On 
the oanie of these two types of ds ta, the f matements can be mace 
aoout the ‘ideal’ psywe7 adminiarator 
He He ts an exper.cnced executive Adtiwagh denies treme 4 phe satay 
of flelde, the nian who did well ba high adninistestive posts in poywar 
once inne during the last war were all expes lenned > form fag and ring 
large orszariestions, They were men of demonstrated reepcnalbility end 
initiative; they vere veed to routine and to keeping ar eys on detaiw: aad, 
even more sant perhaps, they were ekiJiul ir, sn bore 
All there are necemary components of the peywar ; 
“An owt Administrator einphasised the importance.of being able to 
delne=te autinutity : 


“+... When I started the German magasine, for which MeClure would 
have bren responsible, I want to see him. I told him thet J was supposed 
to run this from London, beeause | have other magazines there. And you 
are reeponaible for what I am doing. -aphag o ong bprengedagel 
You'vy got to enntre! me somehow. He said: "es only one way to 
control you. You are in charge of that magatine. eeady. Nales 
the wastenaper basket." He know how to ine 
thes there were some things thet he himself had no exporieave in. He 
alao knew that there wecs things he knew better than we.’ 


“An enecutive officer who served in rwp/sm.gr streeses enctl 7 focet nf 
the administrative personality. He hes the ability to ‘ordinate peraunal 
gratificatinns fo the miccess of the job: 


“ ‘An Exscative Offieer is one who's willing to say ‘‘nn"’ at the riak of his 
cwn personal popularity. He kaors that one of two things may be seoren- 
plished : either the achievement of what szems to be the over-all objective 
in the facy of what might reem to be immediate preseures (which leter turn 
out to be important), or leaving the matter open for the commanding 
offirer vo that he doesn’t have to be the one to say “no.” So the baste 
charactsristic of a commanding offerr ie to be willing to place what you 
feel w the achievetrent of the job above the personal consideration of 
popularity. You eun't be both popular and effective... .' 


“These qualities are basic to any good executive; tney do not set the pay- 
war adtninistrntor apact from othr businessmen. But there are situations 
that the psywar adaunistrator must meet thai arrose the Beli from whiest 
tm choose such personnel. 

(2) He has done work thal hae sharpened his sensiheity to pic rem tone, 
Mince he is to deal with fast-changing situatims involving foreign nateon ala, 


the pererer edminletester ur D+ g Senitts parece senaliive bs See dese 


tions of the people he deals with He cannot afford t be provineial in 
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his outleck, for he must be aware of the implications of his decisiona for 
people of backgrounds different frons his own. 

“One reepondent, a civilian who had bean head of publications for ow! in 
the Middle East tuuched ¢n the administratcr’a need for & broad outlook: : 


“In verme of personality, the most important thing ie the ability to 
all background, and eduestional sad real tad 


4 eee rater SM, ie tered Matlnes Wahine ‘dieldabe 
of newepepers are cut out for adininisiretive work in psywar because ‘in 
handling the writing, publication, and distribution of printed material or 
radio programa, J dos’t think there’s any substituts for the kind of exps- 
riypee they’ve had.’ 

“Another ) formerly chief of publications for the yar team 
attached to Sewesith US Army for the lnveeon of Bouthers Tie Gee, bis 
a further candidate, ssmely, ‘a successful business executive with an edito- 
rial senee, who also has & very high interest in world eMairc’: 


‘A publisher. He would be an ideal executive for psywar. It could be 
the hesd of an ad agency. The head of a news rervice. I'm nut very 
roneh for an editor, a ren who is only on the editorial side of any publish- 
ing enterprise. To head up a psywar operation, you must have top exec’ 


“(2) He knows abou: mils cedures, Since ps war must 
hanc-in-hand with the military, it ie importa:it that the 
adminietrater be converasnt with military and understand 


mini procedures, 
the reletionship between psywar and the Gve7-ail niilitary operetion. 
“Unfamiliarity with Army procedure was a stumbsing block for many 
World War Il peywar operator. According to an operater who had 
taken part in dota pianning and edminitration: 


" "The great weakness of many of the psychological! «itiors was that 
they found it diffreu:t to adapt themmives to the Army forme and the 
Army pacer work, and very often success with what vou want ts achisve 


ts th Se doses em Sh ag ee ed ieee oes ie ok ott fee 
wes sue — ro Ries wm Rage Ue ot 2 ss0g be aseade te Seow Soe HG 


procedure.’ 
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‘3(4) He t¢ eb @ epeciatie. It waa generally agreed by the reapondunts 
thst the man pie-ed in charge sf adrainiateative affairs doz not have to 
bes specinlist in any particular phase of the aperatious, ... ‘ihe job of 
the adroinieteater demands thet he have 2 clenz grasp of his goal and that 
i ere eee ceeraras © oak ee > Sreetegiaing 

. Techaical jobs can by handed over to specialists. 


‘"(5) He has on understonting ef the varivws peywor operations, Foe effen 
tive control of the men under him, however, the admtinistrator muat have 

an underetending of the rarious operations fur which he & responsible. 
Tia knowledge would incl sre soquaatasce with ith the techni 


thetic of the proiierm faced by eriters 


¥ Ley, +42 wn sl! bea fine go pey- 
war) & is sequiinted w general problems of producing, writing, 
and cresting. ‘You've got to be flexible enough to operste is on a) 
opermtion,’ 

<n «i deagt, » aped sdeninistrains, ve map. the phases of one meeertint, 
ins ‘jack of all trades,’ with a wealth of background and exoeriense ir, 
executive, jobs to draw upon, and a personality that makes 
it possible him to get along easily with both civilians aod inilitary men. 


“The picture of the ideal administrator varies, to be sure, with the posi- 
tion he # to occupy within the psywar structure. 


tore, apolte wt ecndibcrde agi dou tes Sond bor on ‘administrative 
typs' at the very top of a paywar orgaaize Sion ; 


ar \ more important than public contacts. Here, as the sarre respoadent 
pe ated out, the administrator dore not nex! preatige. He must, how- 
ever, be a ‘leader’; 


"4... In the field, what you really need in heading up the operntiva ia 
any given area iw a leader. Lead:rahip is more important than any other 
single thing in that job. Wou con go. guy who anew the otra, ao are 
Ee ual aa ea ee ee 
writing or Wweflet writing or whatever —~ you 2cn hii: al! thee, Bet ! 
Se ae a ee a es ae 
thing we! 
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Peychelegical Werfare Cossbook 


“‘Ineofar as spevific operstions sucli as seaflets, publications, or redio are 
concerned, men with snare than « dilettante kmowtedge of the partiecine 
operation are evidestly needed, 

. Even ac the technician levei, personnel rill be valled upon to control 
ss“Wdhaviee ot, or Maden, etiber aeeedighe vad al bak A tech 
nician placed in this | weition, asa printer pointed out, must establish his 
Ses eT ea eee eee ee 
fairly, and by knowing his job. 


porition 
he is to oceupy within the orgenisational hierarchy. it may be all right 
for top-level sdministrators to have only a nodding excruimtance with the 
ways of printing machinery, but as onc moves down the scale to the man 
Ny ee eee eee 
standing of the proces may have unfortunate coneequenves. Iu each 
c2on, dreisions as to what ‘ndividuals are to occupy ecntrol positions should 
he based, in part, on the character of personnel and the type of operation 
they are to acministr. 


Liateon Men 


“In order to carry out ite ohi-ctives, particularly jn ite tavtina! nhases 
payee: must rely on cooperation from ep Aad ongeelt for 


DORE tee SHR RERNMENE! en pen a te ter 
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mnatance, requires the services of the Artillery and the Jiiz ~orce. = 
crons-the-linea onerations, cumbat troops must cuoperate te che exten 
that they not hinder the operaton’ laces ih oumamin te thai *2 
surrender. Occasions may arise, finally, where paywar must avail iteelf 
of assistance frum alli ov enemy aationsl. Ina thousand and one differ- 
ent ways, therefore, prywar needs some personne) who are capable of 
smoothing the way wish, end getting cocrrmtioa from, non-psywar 
org. nizations and inaividual:. 

“During Werki War fi, cortein individuals heli the title of liaison officer’ 
and were ceed upua, in theory, to establiah aceded rapport with aun- 
poywar uticers. In aetual practice, however, thece men carried additional 
reeporsibilitics that got in the way of theiz now inal tasks. 

“It may perbap be sasumed that, in the future, better indoctrination 
will reduce the need for ec Iewnanship on the part of so many peywar opera- 
tore. Ip such circuiostences, the functions of the linleon offices would 
presumably fall into a sharper pattern than that described above. He 
would be responaibie fo cetablishing coutacts with [etelligenen sectione, 
for erranging for leafiet dimeminstion via Artillery or thy /° Force, and 
for acting ae a buffer and factoturn viea-vie the extra puywat Peeda of his 
colleagues. Thus the liaison job would be more spevialised thar '= the 
past, and could be assigned to individuals chosen specifically for it. The 
following stetements can be made alout the qualifications euch an 
indiv-auel should bring to thle work: 
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Orgenisution and Perssuned 


““() He should be able to get along cantly with all binds of people. One after 
enuther, respondents reported that sucrmenty! relvtons With isun-paywer 


. The very nature of the different kinc. ot op ta th the haison man 
rest contact hp Gitar mine th ql 


“First of otf, the men charged wilh the responaibilit of extablinhing con- 
Intelligenee oF any other 
ee ee 


. Thus, in order to be able to get ciong with dota the sverage soldier 
aid prchennal pyar peroneal bw © pe = 


quality 
priate signe Lage Ute sagem aetna 
(2) He should be a men of énitiative. A respondent who had not had the 
title of fiaivon officer, but had been engaged in evtting up mdio stetions 
as the Army moved up througa enemy territory in the gro, told how rele. 
tions improved as econ es tho psywar personnel saanifested an interest 
in helping othor outfits: 


my 1: ane SP eee 


do themselves. They loved it. In Sicily ... the Italiane were trying to 
quit but didn't know where to quit. We told th where to an, and it 
way wonderful.’ 


*-"Tnie mame respondent concluded; ‘I! wasn't « iaatter of ea *“Thie 
is what I can de,” It waa matter of going out and doing it. You had 
to go out and do it and piovs it. And you had to figl ' sometimes to be 
able to do it.’ 

‘*(3) He alould be courageous. Not infrequently, the sort of thing Un 
liaison officer had to do in order ts gei cooperation from members uf ether 
hemuties reqnied consiiinestle phpaiesl estiinne. This was particularly 
true of the mes who werked with the Air Foree. As ofBcer 
who had served with rws/cia, swra, exaphasised the fact that the Alr 
Force linieon men have ‘to grt aluug with the pilote and their crews, not 
(be) afraid to go out on & mission with some leaflets and thror them out.’ 
(4) He chowld have a thorough knowledge of peywar. The respondents 
familiar as they were with the difficulties by the liaison officers, 
placed much emphasie on anlremanahip and the ability io win fnends 
and influence people. However, most of them charm 
alone je not enough. Aa the respondent who had served ix Burma put it, 
a lisieon man who is to veal with the military ‘should know what he is 
talking about. jist oo should tell them 


shout peywsar and be: ale bo back up evervibing 
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Porerutegise! Warfare Casebook 


“. . . The linison iran 49 also at sn advantuge if, in addition tu undorstand- 
ing ‘the overs: strategic and tactical propagenda chjrctives,’ he hao a 
thorough know wdge of the mechanical techniques of puywar. The man 
who knows the technical side of things conmands respect. For examnle, 
the civilian air haison man who went cut with the vilote on their diesemina- 
tioms misaions was able w explain the technical problema involved, and be 
wan even adle to suggest to thn pilots the une of new techniques: 

“|. . Finaliy, a linison officer who io familar with previous and current 
payrwar opsration 5 ie more likely to do a god job than one who ie not. A 
member of the sth ~arc, who heeded a loudapeaker unit, elainic:. that 
‘heang able to ahow inatances of effectivences was helpful in securing ecoper- 
ation, being ablo ic show that it was more effective than anything elec. 
“To seeure cooperation from other groups, thon, the lialeon man must 
have a ‘well-rounded knowledge of his work. He munt comprehend its 


"(G) He ahould understand the erpanisction ond capasition off the military. 
Simce he must work with represcntstives of the armed services, it is cesen- 


his Jeafietes. He believed that the pavwar liaiecs officer ‘should be military. 
should us.dersiand the military. Not merely to kow-(>v to them, but 
’ 


“The requirements for the li- ‘eon man, as set forth here, evidently grew, 


large purt, out of the pi ~sliaritles of the prywar altuation in World 
. The liaison mar’s functions at thet time were twofold: he had 
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Orgavinetian and Pecsenne! 


to break down the reakstonce to raywar on the par’ vf the military per- 

sonnel; and be had to act as an btonnediary betwren civilians and the 

militusy, Who were, mare often tan not, hostile to ore another. 

As pegs commen to secupy lve arabiguous position vied-vis the mili 

tery netebichmnent the basis qualiicatieas for tho prywar incon nan 
aomewhat canplifed. 


“‘As an artillery eke man who had worked with Allied Militer’ unite 
I ee eee 
with US unite insofar au personal relations wer) involved. He pet it in 
much the same Wijne ws the interviewee who had worked exchasively with 
USB troupe: ‘Relations were pretty gat. More or: the basis of persoualities, 
| a ey ee ’ This responden! diz aut, bow- 
ever, explain in detail the foundation upon whieh hie good relations with 
foreign emablished. , 


“(@) Fr« shendd know th. foreign group with which h: is working. The man 
ee ee ope wee Coe One 


Radio Group had spent some time ar a in France. He knew the 
Fraea peopiz and he ew the Americans. tly, he was able 
to work well with the French, and was eececially to step ints 


‘to tno 
pletwre a2 a soothing agest when friction devoloped. 
“'(7) He should know the language ef the foreign group. Fluency in the len- 


Bicone When Geb cr ewes coen te battle = won.’ It 


°° (8) Ive should nat he revincicl in hie attitudes foward foreigners. It la 
extremely ncyortant UX! Ce man who la choren tw deal with allied or 
other foreign nationale Le rnmenune who dose not ‘look dowa’ uv uo for 
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eigners. A respondent who had lived in Chios for 20 years, and who bad 
retumed there as & vejireeenwtive of the owl, put cousidumble amptiaais 
=n this pvint: 


‘« 4 |, the important thing for zny information man or propigandist, is 
to be & very good American —- in al! contacts with the hundreds and thou- 
paride of people that you should sce in your work {in order] to get over tho 
iden of acting demceratically, of being fair... a good American. . 

Americans are just naturally provincial. It’s hard for them to adept 
themselves to countries wher + there are no flush toileta, no running weler. 


have in America. 1 think, signers en slg pin hades =~ 
going to be cordescending in your attitudes toward peon . Too many 
a cans Gaba aay tated OO ies robin a, 
they didn’t treat the people as equals. They didn't treat tle people with 
whom they were accredited ‘9 the aame wry they treat fellow Americans. 
There was a definite harrier between them. I think that Orientals, in 
particular, can foel any cendescension. | think that’s very imnortant.’ 
“Thus, in addition io being » Kkeable person in his own right, the peywar 
operstor wlio is to deai with foreieners should be someone eho fs capable 
of genuine sympathy with foreign peopies. ngs ag arm ee 
erhoss expecience includes the kind of familiarity with foreign populations 
that comes wit having lived shroad. 


function adequately without tha: extra spark thet distinguiched Richard 
Croaaman end evre of ths otlei ‘prupaghints getluses’ of World War 
“Specifically, the following statement can be made about the 

of the writer whe will contribute moet to peywar, whether behind a deok 
at headquariess or in 20 office on wheels: 


“() He should know his target torcughly. Since part uf the writer's ob, 


the 
of “dea men,’ Dut Word War fi owed thet tay cn 
ii. 


tives, explained why this interpretive fenetion must be left tn the writer: 


“ “There ia no way that Washington can sit down and say Us ie exactly 
what you ‘ught to say to the Italians, or the French, ete. About all they 
¢ \oeay is: these are our beliefu; what we generally feel about that part of 
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the world sad what cur genera! Ene should be. aly on the lonal level, it 


“The wi iter, Uh+ 2 ‘idea maa,’ must be copable of locking at the world 
through the eyes of the target, with understanding and witout hatred, in 
order to anticipate the way in which the target will interpret the content 
of bia eatlet or benadeast. An Army officer whe periormed puywar func- 
tions in the Central Pacific area touched on thin subject: 


“think first of all the man has got to have a basse knowledge or under. 

standing of the people he's working He has to havy some com- 

prehension of the way they think way they act because. . . & man 
de arainet the 


turn around and bo nothing tut a miscrahle flop try.ng to do ‘eaflets 


* if you've lived in 2 co.a‘ry, you can shyaye throw im that little touch 
iss & leaflet of the to ths person addreased that makes 


'* ‘To do creative prepegnnda werk toward the enemy, you've got to know 
the language 100 percent, or don’t do it. For cxample.. . if you writen 
beafict and taake one spelling error there, I feel that the whole leaflet might 
as well be burned.‘ 


” "Interviewer: Coulda’t you use a translate?) A translator would lose 


Peycholegizal Warfare Casebook 


(3) He showtd have the ability lo express himalf clearly and accurately. 
It was poimt.d out by a number of respondents that peywar dees nut 
require ‘great’ writers or ‘great’ artista. It is, however, the writer's ur 
the artist's (ask to convey the import of the directives in « form that will 
oy meaniagful to his audience, and thin cella fur a corteln minimum of 
proficiency ns a writer or drafteman. However, as a member of the Sth 
wrac who had his own program et Fadio Luxerture discovered, & pro- 
fensional novelist is not ideally suited for this type of activity: 


“* |, there's one chap who's a brilliant writer. But he ie too much of a 
writer, inside. He oly wanted to write what he felt. He knun thet his 
talent was wasted on Jt, as it was. Great writers are sclfiah; they want to 
write the things they ece and feel, And they want to choose the subjert. 
‘What is needed are people who have the ability to exprese themselves 
simply and easil) through writing or the apoken word. Onve of the pevple 
who had taugt«¢ propaganda techni to men going to the Far East, 
himeelf a well-known novelist in civilian life, atressod this ;.0int: 


“¢) |, literary skill hes absolutely nothing to do with leafiet writing. When 
we firef atcerted rceruiting peuple for leaflet writing, we naturally turned 
to: ard writers, either of fiction or newspapermen, radio writers, and s0 
on. While many of these people turned out to be excell-nt leaflet writers 
it was nut because of their specis! skill with words, What it really required 
was a basic intelligence — 1 would say that that is the banc requirement 
in almost any field — eo that a man or a woman can grasp quickly what 
the elements of a leaflet are, for example. The capacity to write would 
have nothing to do with it: the ernenity: ¢o mmdesstand the = -santty) {6° 
saying something briefiy oven if ungrammatically, was Imporiant.' 


“The respondents imply that people whose interest in writing is primari.y 
literary are not necessarily ‘he best people for psywar, but none of them 
questions that some facility with words ia eaential. A xemer chief of the 
rade sectwit jus PWR/ONG, SWRA, pointed this ove: 


lf ome can't express himerif in writing, he cau hardly expect. a person 

who reads what he writes tu know what he’s talking about. "He should 
alao be able Co express himavl! cleariy in epraking. He may have conagion 
to speak to the enemy via radio or sore other means.’ 


When the creative worker does not hapnen to have a facile sommand of 
the language of the tatmet groupe, it in even rnore important for him to 
have the ebility to express Linen! accurately, inteiigently, and clearly. 
“(4) He should be pelinicolly evrare, Ageis like the ‘idee tvets,’ Une writers, 
since they are dealing with living and changing mtuations, should be men 
who are sensitive to the politica: imniications cf whint they ere domg. A 
former officer in charge of ¢ loudenenker unit anid that ‘a compreheusdy< 
outlook on what is happening’ is esential for the erative mx in peywar: 
‘He has to heve « very frm foundation in the politica) aapect.’ 

“(&) Me should be emotionally well-bulanced env! aduplaile. Various fac- 
tors in hin working eavirenment make it immetent for the creative gerker 
in paywar to tc both stable and flexitie. 


ive 
¢ 
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ae has Ss aS Sears, 
‘There are so many things heppcaing behind the scenes mtg tens Foard 
tances that ultimately affect what you are doing, that you have to get into 
a philonophical frame of mind wbout the inconasteocics of ih peo he 

getting 


information that they to you that seems inaine and lid and 
unintelligent.’ He opps x ‘are throw y’ by 
prover Al nants ena tinsn Magny ne by hk ork 
phy In the worde of a field adminictrater, 4 lina eath 
be disciplined cnough ‘to tuke » dirrctive and carry it out whethe- he 
approvec of it personally or not.’ 
“Beonndly, the ereative men muct be able to get along easily ith his 
fellow workers, whe may heve extremely varied backgruunde. 
“, . . Thirdly, tle writer er the artist must be able to adjust his etyle and 
hus techniques (0 the taste of his audience. A former leaflet writer whu 
served with ow1 in New York, London, ard Parin made this point: 


" ‘Above all else, he hae to heve an easy sbility to have his mind changed 


vey something to the 
He had to he able to change his niind and then go off on a perhaps, 
and teke what might have cppeured to him to be the sec'md best way of 
doing ii. ... Very often, particularly in the case of artints who cam? over, 
they changed thoir minds drartical!; 2-4 cometimes painfully.’ 


“Thus, foe exampie, eee See 
taped Y ay-teitins his perenne! ‘athe 
thd allowing the situation to dicte/e his behavior to s greater extent than 
might he necessary in other work. 

"Neediens to suy, some creative men in any OST can, 
ing in or around « combet sone. Thosr w who gy ata most 

be willing to face the fact that the iiving com uyannater a 
not always resembio those to which they have heen ecoustomed. As lor 


attached to « roving loudspeaker unit), he must be able and willing to 

withstand the dangers «4 this life, without grumbling. 

(6) He showld be 2x wod physical condition and be physically courageous. 

To aurvive the rigors of life at the front linea, men miet be ‘tn top shape’ 

et ye An individual whooe health ic ese than perfect, will net only 
Operstzons, but will risk Jurther deterioration of hia health. When 


wy be ts ‘t) do the jub that en advance echelon requires’ heve ‘s certain 
ai sount of reul personal courage,’ according to a man who worked un the 
rreparetion o' radio Lreadeass materials in the Philipines 

“(7) He ehouk' Rave some backgrewnd in mililary matiers. There are two 
reaaom why a aren who is to do creative work «1 the fmnt should have had 
enene ceanbat orn weience end milter trainin. ft; The fret place, he saan 
be able to prcteet himee!f when he ia im an erooned pomiticn asthe reaqnnd 
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aiite leased from actual experience. in the words of a foriner Gou-com- 
mineioned officer with a Pz unit: 


“Cor =» man who did loudspeaker work on the front lines, ike myeeclf, 
you had to have military training. You had to dig foxholes, you've got 
te know what to do when you're being shelled or wh you get into smull 
arms fire, and you've got to know how to use your weapons... .’ 


“"Seoundly, in order to be able to make the moet effective and efficient 
ust of their particle: weapon, pay war Operations must knew h rv it reletos 
te the actus! military situation. Respondenta who ha:l engaged ia this 
tactical aspect uf paywar appear to have felt that they could not empha- 
wee the noint too strongly, 
< He should be eb to think ‘on hie feet.’ Ine combet ares, the situation 
© quickly and peywar materials for example may become 
dette tale ity bor'y tnaalithnesed. At euch timen the man who 
is attached to a luudepeaker unit must be capable of rewriting his addrces 
on the spot. Aa the man just quoted went on io my: 


** J} think that paywer pewonne! must be -reourceful, in thet thry must 
improvise, think of new ideas on the spot, because Shere ie not muth time, 


like a selling job: you never know what your partner, or in thia caer the 


enemy, will think up; and you have w improvise on the spot and still grt 
the mazizum use out of every pitiition, beeause things don’t always 
proceed! according tc plas, as we well knows.’ 


**To gummarize, the men who do the ereative werk for psywar should 
hows e. detailed knowkctie ! Lin sadgul @i@iiys, Se. Loong tts Vee henagrusiaigie, adnus 
the ability to writ, r-4 speek slearly and concieely; they should be politi- 
cally aware, and discipline! hy: flexible. The clover they ure to the font, 
the more iraportant if becomes for them to be in excellent physical condi- 
ee ee ee 
‘on U 


erear chera 

“An integral part of any psywar operation is the collection and evalua- 
tion of inteNigence, upon which much of the propagnads cutput aiust Le 
based. 


“The intelligence function 2S en ee see 
enemy radio broadcasts, rading the enemy's wri ‘ten 

eantured documenta interrr gating prisoners of war, and evaluation of Tr) 
information gothered from thes: souTees ub iniina uf sis useiuines jor 
paytt:ological wartare purposes. 

‘The persons sasigned to this aspect of paywar should be highly qualified 
im several respects. In part, the stands:da of mlection for researchers 
resemble those for ths creative personne]. For the moat part, however, a 
researcher should be a man of a distinctive type from the standpoint of 
both ty eerrn and penny 

“(l) We should be an expert in ite laneveee of thy iarort audbonc:, Languner 
tends to be mentioned first among the qualifications of the researches. 
Unlike tie ‘den man’ or the writer, he cannot fulfill his miamon without it 
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An interrogator, for example, would be utterly lost unless be were eb: to 
opesk ireely with te prisoners he was interviewing. This means tht the 
intr srogater must be, to quote a man who had worked in peywar batelli- 
pce with the Feith US Axeny, ‘nwt just... 2 guy whe speaks the len- 
etage academically; ie ioe man who must epeal it us if he were uative 
born.’ Thie mme kind of skil! with language is, of course, necr wary for 
the mar who monitors and evaluetes enemy brosdessts or who fullows 
the trends in the enemy presa. 

(2) He should know the targe! people. For evaluating the materia! culled 
frum the mass media, ard in iscs-to-fece relations with enemy soldiers, 
research personne! need intuitive understanding of what various vvente, 
ideas, or symibela may mean to the enemy. ee a ee 


only from kaceledge of the tarmet audienene’ culure in the broadest 
werwe of that term. bay iy eee goats an analyst of Ger- 
eer aot A Ee ERE eee for the task be bad 


“4... i's imtortant ... let’s aay in analysing German propaganda to 


tho Katee Witheime Gedachics Kirche has to the average Berliner, and 
AGS, ve Ge, Wy 5 Re oe ees bee ey eee 
inge nicans, to the average Berliner or to particular groupe of Bc A.nere. . . 

Ve nhs or wate: Dretmcnenanet ger 2 Bre winch’ ase had 3 WAT boll oS tealda oe Chee aan 
marched through, much like the Are ds Triemphe in Paris. If you don’t 
ahow what that a, Wf cowse, Urea any talk by a Berlin com mentator 
about the Arondenburger Tor might not mean very much to you.’ 

“This same type of detailed tackgrovad (ilorrition is extremely useful 
to the men who interroe2te prisoners of war. The chief of the propaganda 
section cf the 4th uanc, who oreasionally interrcested German pows, 
wtrensec the advantage of knowing as much shout the target group as 
possible. 


"1 you can tell e man that you know his home town, or that you've been 
to his home town, or if you're familixr with expreesions that he uses, it’s 

invalusblo [If you can sympathise with him and diecuas things with him, 
it puts you ata teat advantage if you deo’t have to ask hin: wher: this 
and that fs. 1+ surprises the man that you're interrogating and makes 
him feel that vou know a lot and that he wor’s give anything away ivy 
telling you more.’ 

“(3) The s-derragate: ehowld be skillful with people, and should be emotionaily 
«nature, In order to make hec¢way with a war prisoner. and eet the kind 
of inforzration from: him that ie needed, the interrogator mit be adept 
at entablishing rapport. "You have to talk to (hom on their own jevei,’ a 
former %nformatii. Control OfBcer fur sac of the mencs esid. You have 
to make it eany for him to ‘pour his heart vut to you ike a big bruiner. 
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ee cenansn chew Daa eevee wart ai ae set. 

hav might be fine fcr tactical interrogation, when vou want to find out 
Sek a echanten but if you want to get moraks information, if yeu 
want tu know low he foria — ta ent at the truth of it — yuu have to talk 
to bim ow the eame lovel.’ 


“While it is moceasazy to put tne bow 3% his case, the Laterrogetor must 
also carry tle woight of authority. Sorae of the ‘aterrogatom themselves 
regard thie delicate bainnce ec having been more easily achioved by older 
men than by the very young. 

‘Tb’ was, in part, a matter of the age jevel of the prisoners of war. An 
interriqator with the 2nd mauc stressed the ‘maturity’ factor: 

"What I think in mort important ic that hs's mature. Not tee ywung. 


If you talk to an older man (and inost of tly: Pawn were older men) and 
you are very young, you cannot make an impreasinn on such 3 man,’ 


(4) The analyst should possess a background in the social’ sciences, As a 
former member of the 3rd wasc commented, those whu collect anc! analyse 
written or broadcast material, ss distinct from the men who deal with 
peoph, Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ne 


“ipuapeteate enanet Ye ageeo That cmuillibeshts esadnnde sown By 
necemary for the type of evaluations required of the propaganda anal 
recreating Un somy' propmgmne ope eout 
& person who has studied the sciencn: dealing with human relatione, his- 
tory, political seience, economies, pa'chclogy, sociology, public op'nion, 
do - a The Fertaet wn eodight siready quesed éxpanded ot 
tha sine. 


I think he needs a good beckground in propaganda and public ofinion 
devices and techriques, familiarity with the techniques cf propagands. . .. 
I think you need a can who bs families with or trained in psychology, aed 
AT ee ee ber Sam that is, applied psyel:slogy, and 
who has sufficient politica! nnd istoricai backeround to appreciate the 
significance of particuiar items ti at occur in the texta. It ought to be a 
man who is sufficiently artienlaie alun to convey his observations sccu- 
rately. It ought to he, in other wo.da, a man with some sort. of scientific 
training. I believe that’s extrumely useful. Mz also who know how tu 
make quantitative analyses, and don’t rely on first impressions only and 
don’t make rash gencralizetions, but walt for evidence before fis pamaen 
judgment on whether e trend actually edate or a trend is changing and ju 
what direction that trend ie changirg.’ 


“It is a man with this type of backs,round who will best be able te fultih 
the analyst's function, The latter according to a formes ons man, who 
had worked in intelligence, la eer mtially ‘to undentand quickly when he 
reads something... what dora it can,’ to cistirguish betwrer, ‘rumor 
and fact, between nonessential and ewential iniormation.’ 

"Thus, nithougl. the research personnel need the same kind of knowledge 
ahows the same eres as the ‘idea men’ snd the writem do. thev honid 
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however, an : than « ereetive tum of mind. 
inatend of  eomething or¢ ° *hoir . it ins the job of the 
seatarch men to dreak down an ioe the mate: ~t through 
their hands. pad cooyere: ae ater tee No through 


their 
experience in a variezy of places. propaganda ansi,sts, by contrast, 
wil probably have soquired theirs in am acecemi) cnvirot ment. 


like natives. This applies equally to the men who work with earphones, 
at deaks, and to those who si¢ out intorrogating prisspors of war. Although 


only 
fare; they constituts the bulk of ite personnel. A former odzainistrative 
sacistant at rwo/anauy maid: ‘You need 20 peeneat of poopie wh we quod 
workeds in regular mechanical skill.’ 


“Ken rf thee extrectn > somewhat extravagant, the technicians certainly 
form a lenge group withia tie organisation, and for Uhie reason and for no 


“grb SES te glizh +. Wind Bie GOT Wethweees,’ of ws castial Whe Were's 
technicien, he'd have to be 8 good one,’ with no further attempt to define 
o~ describe what constitutes a good technician for peywar. 


‘*Theve were, however, 2 few people whose interests and Axperiences 
prompted them to seo we atl 5 eagle! anew. it 


ia, therefore, to construct ‘rer. the respondent's comments a com- 
sé portrait oF the pills or ntinibutes the tecndiciaa should have to work 
Sena das warfare. The technician should possess the 


“*(1) 22.9 ehewld brow hie job. It goes without seying thas the man assigned 
to a lit type machine or 4) a Davidson press must Know how to operate 
it. Mor: than mere automatic perfomance ie often required of the tenh- 
niician. eager Mayen wegen eng ge pam ip | 
able parte, of the need for in.medizte restoration of broken mechie zy. 
The teennienn qualified to surmount operating obetacks of this nature 
tmnt know hie tools a0 weil that ne can treat 9 crisie ae ¢ challenge rather 
than as a reaacn for giving up. 


“(2) He ehould de emotionaiiy well-balenred. Since he mut work frequently 
uader the most unfavorable conditions aad be exposed ts oxasperating 
shortages of normally ennential items, the technicizn must have an uncom- 
monly even dieraition 
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. It ia not umpossible, however, for the technician who bs: acquired 
PE arse on ell te Fae Bee ~aaeelserere 
the frustrations of work in a combat sono. In the opinion cf the man who 
had supervised a printing plant, the ‘people who go into that tyne of pro- 
duction work — have a good deal of patience... you've got to have a lot 
of patience with that tyne cf caadition that you might run into,' 

‘hh aoeaen ww bemg a mechanita) expert, the poy war technician must 
have a stable personality — thet is, he must be the kind of man who is 
not ‘thrown’ by unprecedented city stiona. 

(3) He eheuid Oe inisresiod in isieas ae well as machines. Beveral rvepond- 
ents noted that terhnical personnel do nm have to be language or area 
experts. However, in order for them to functica most efficiently within 
tien organization, it i¢ heipfui for them to have come notion xt beet of 
Wat pwaer s Sifg fT. 

. Buch training would, however, be wasted upou. persons not suecepti- 
ble to ideas. On the other haod, inteliectzal facility, although an sess? to 
the ode, lone weet Ser ln mechawtnl eptiate end news dge 
“To rummorise, the ideal technician for paywar activities by a man who in 
expert in ell phases ofthe operation foie hone to pericrm; he is emo 

tionally well-balanced ; and he possevses an outlook broad evough tw enable 
him to take an interest in peywar's long-range goals. 
“Although reeponderts did not my so explicitly, the technikiaa, who 
may be celled upon to serve in 3 combat some, must be in good physical 


Servies lervonnel 

“The mem who selected support personnel for psywar units during World 
Wer II evidently assumed that arvone who soukd drive 3 truck, cosk 6 
meal, or rig an antenna is qualified to perform these activities in a peywar 
organisation. Experience, however, proved that this is not the ease. 

“A number of respondenta complained of friction and even hostility 
between ‘those people who do . . "ateliostsal sent smd the thane, whe 
furnish and produre the food, drive the trucks, end so on.’ 

“One respondent, formerly propagands chief of the 4th mapc, claimed 
that the accvice workers eoinetanes even interfered with the execution of 
the psywar tacks: ‘Cooke wouldn't went to meke an eerly broskfast for 
people who he./ to get on the radio at three or four in the morning and had 
to go to bed early.' In hia opinion, however, the tension between the two 
groum: could have beer avoided by more careful seinctica of men who were 
to provide service support for the units. 

‘One suggestion would be that the sersine pereonrc! he picked specially, 
not at random. We had some pretty low--!-29 people thore. They weren't 
good enough to become soldiers 80 they put them in there to lseome our 
service peuple. They antegunisod and sometimes spoiled wur work... . 
| think that the officer who relected our service men... pat in a hunch of 
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eight-bulla. . . . That ean ant did distusb a unit 2 great deal. iv’s 2 wing 
thet could be eliminsted end could be 2 lot better.’ 


“A poywer group is clearly, from ¢ the any of ie own eficesy, ro 
ths place for the traditional army ‘eight ball.’ Reports of the difficulties 
encoutitcied by higher level nerronnel in World Was W coger Whos: 
qualiieatioas ue lie metvicwinn, 

“(1) He chould be of average intelliganc:. Although the serrice worker may 
mh. “raed apn to perform en Tunetion ie te peywar, he must be 
able to understand the latter’s significance and bas role in It. 

“As the lormer propaganda chief of » mobile radio company explained, 
one of the hasic. reasons for tha fri-tinn hotieen creative workers and the 
service pereonnel was that 'the riggers and eo forth couldn’t understand 
peuple that were sitting Rta eT 
a «stain Aetbetilie erpeems decked lights,’ 

. Although the indoctrination cf service personnel is a matter that can 
and should be taken care of during an orientation period, it is relevant here 
asaremina * that service workers, if not because of their native qualities, 
ties Ot & TOH. It of indoctrination, aust be men who are capable of grasp- 

ing the meaning and iraportence =f peywar in its varied manifestation. 

With this in mind, the prnpaganda chief already quoted suggested that a 
high school education be considered a miaimuw requirement for poywar 
service personnel. 
‘An understanding of psywer is ensential not only to eacure cocperation 
on the part of the service workers. but also to zuard against the ‘ames of 
rutility’ that overcame some of the workers. Inevitahly, the service 
workers wiil be struck by the difforence between the war with symbols and 
the war with guns, as wel) ua with the diffe-ence between the type of work 
they and the ereative personaci are doing. Thie may easly resvit mo 
incrale problem. An orientation course pointing up the significance of 
neywar and, at the same time, the importance of their jobs, might give 
service personnel a once of belonging, and en help to smooth over the 
(2) He should be a mature individual. Age appears to be another fector 
that muet be taken into account in selecting suppor‘. personnel for paywar. 
There ‘s some indication that the youngsters who were drawn into the 
pater iednatiin?s Leng lar intervet in the activity. 

. The vervice personnel must alec he sufficiently mature to appreci- 
ate, and work harmoniously with, peuple with different ba-xqrounds 
frum their own. Young serviewmen of limited experraww did not always 
show adequate undceitiaading of older men with European backgrounds. 
This ie not to acy that the European men did not theniselves soretines 
contribute to the tensions by their obvious lack of appreciation fur the 
American-born service personne:. Actuaily, the situation was quite coin 
plex. The service personne: were often jiwetrated af no’ being if 2 fight- 
ing group, and they eapnecially disliked being identified with ‘a bunch of 
screwhalla.’ These disstaiartiona were further areravated by the -tronc 
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differences within the outfit between therrelves and the Uuropesr. intel- 
lertuele, The erejudices s$ rock o loth sides in thie meusation indicate 
the futility of relying solely on ‘orientation lectures’ as a means of reduc- 
W's natinn Dexwere Orie groups. 

. Siuce the older, foreien-horn personne! contributa skilla that 
satire pe et ae ag Gixtavdin pelaseheh maak hela Vanden antes. 
liah and maintain good working relations with Norwegian bunkers, Aus 
trian writers, or Russian refugees. 

"The possibility of getting men whose experience has brought them in 
cowtact wich individuals of varied origins would, it appears from the above, 
be increased if tne service personne! were not recent high school greduates, 
but men of more mature years, perhaps with nome business experience. 
“Iu any case, care should be taken ir: selecting the drivers and cooks who 
are to work with paywar operators. The serviee workcr will apparently 
be. a better member of bis team if he doce not {all helow the aseraze of 
intelligence, if he haa completed his high schoo! educatian, and if he is 
mature in cuticok an wil ss in years. 

“Once again, it should be mentioned that the man who is likely to serve 
in # bettle arse, regnrdiens of his job, must be in good physics! condition. 
‘Thin qualification was evidently taken for granted by the respondents, 
beceuse ‘he service men during the lust war had been teken from Army 
pools which meant that the men had already satisfied the military's phys- 
‘ead standards. 


rece Orer-all Coneiderati-; ¢.. the Selection of Peywar Personne 

‘, . . Thet2 are twu ~cditiona! points tha: b ould be kent in mind in apply- 
oy fous’ famdattarst e: storia: 
"To proniots high morale among pay war personnel, snd io guarantee opti- 
mum use of their talenta and skills, care must be taken that the men 
wtlected for positions in psywar he individuals »*o really want to work in 
it. This point was made by reepondenta who had participa’ sd in many 
different phases of peywar during World War ij. A former executive offi- 
cer of the 4th mmac etated that the prywar worker must have e ‘liking for 
the job. Ho’a got to live the job, to really want tu work... . Ho's got to 
give his all.’ "ie remarks embody the consensus on this point among the 
inteviewees. 
“When it comes to the aciue! selection of personnel, thie standards dis- 
cuseed in prmeding peges need not be rigidly applied. Psywar end prod- 
neta repr “ent ths comblicd faite of many neopte: they are, thet le wary, 
Oso 7esulé of ueam-work. ‘This fact leaves room for a certain degree of feri- 
bility in the choice of poraonnel for most peywar cperstions. 
“The criteria described here are meant primarily as a guide to the wlso- 
tion of & grove of individuals capable of performing together the over-all 
peywar job. The important thing, as far as recruitment in concerned, j ia 
to week indivicanls each uf whom will ft emonthly into 4 unit, and who will 
provide a needed part, howev.7 amall, of the complex of kills required, 
rather than to t:y to match individuals to sete of job quatifications. | 
(pp 22-71) 
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ERSONNEL PROBLEMS OF OW. AMSAM PHYWAR TEAM? 
By an OW! Percwotogical Warrane TRAM 
Membore af paycholocal wurfare leam 


Forage Saponese jorees in Bur ma, in World ete 
obeervalions of ‘sehat makes a successful Eten yh 4 ‘J 


Thue complexity and geographical diffusion of the [Assam owl Psrywar) team's 
operations end the hetermeneons arture of ite staff made administration a very 
dificult and an eapecially vital pait of the over-all direction of the work. In 
addetion to a sizeable base establishment, there were never lees then twe and 
oltem as mary an five forward unite to be supervised. Effielent routine hail to be 
Hy oie heck ft = rath Nw peace owes 
the requirements of military developments that often require seff members 
9 work through the night. But probably the unusun! human lector involved in 
iwimag « etal with 12 distinct reciai or janguage prov into 2 emoothly operating 
orgmnisstion wore tie mout chathnging and certainly were the most bntoresting 
denaenta of the adminictrntive task. 

The team was fortunate in having as its Exevutive Officer a maa with many 
years of acimininirative experience, the majority of them spent in ‘>ls.. He had 
a fitaent command of the language and an intimate knowledge of the customs of 
the country that were of immense value to the organization and to the easit‘enance 
of tive physical establishment. Hie qualifications inade it ponsic'e for virtually all 
sdmainistrstive respoasibility to be delegated te him, leavinar the Chief and the 
ae Chef hey Paywar Team! free to give concentrsted attention to the 


Te An Aiiatican wef, wises litudul cewnpaper feporterr, advertising mer, 
miapionearies, artists, radio engincers, teachers, and meckanivs was ~«ificiently 
divieere te: tax aciniinistirative ingenuity to achieve the desired degree of team work. 
Adc& to this group such additional elements as a Shan prince, ¢ Britich shop, a 
Raragoon lawyer. Indian Moslems and Hindus of various castes, Chinese radio 
norsitoms, Japanese-educated Chinese, acd a Kachin agriculturiet and it wil become 
sppercrt why we regard the democratic team epirit which was generated an one 
of Che incat enricLing aspects of our total experience. 

By the end of 1944, the Aanm staff included 28 American civilians, 10 attached 
American and Britieh A-my personnel, and 25 others whee diversity of back- 
groeznd is indicated in the foregoing paragraph. Most of Uiews persone were 
directly engaged in the propaganda activities «f the jenna —- A camrarativels 
mall group handled the complex tanks of adie ration, services, and supply. 

The propngen's siell grew steadily duriag the teacu's operation. The ongira: 
nuecker group of American civilians was angmented (requently during 1044 und 
earBy 10465 — one or more jnen errving during alraost every month. ip assimilat- 
ing. the frequent new arrivals, in training and adapting wen to new tanks, in main- 
taimaing both discipline and enthusiann within a wholly self-contained group — it 
these temas, the icaders of the \ssam train found some of Uneir most aerious problema. 

On the whole, the Assam Propagan’a Staff functioned: well, erthusiasm con- 
tinesing 40 the leet day of the operation. Hut along the way there were a number 
of Aieepprintments, some of them bittr. Mistakes were made, buth in original 


* Fatracted from, sn ow! report, ‘Combat Vropuganda tn Murma, Apr 1145. 
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personnel selection and in personnel handling in the field, mistakes thet ir the 
light of present experience might have beet svoxed, 

In the following discussicn, peronnel have been divided for convenience intc 
iwo groups: propagandists (chiefly erscutive, intelligence-licison and editorial 
personnel), and aprciaste (languege, arts, reproduction, and air liaison personnel). 


THE FROPAGANDISTS 
Prscutive, Lizioon and Editerial Personnel 
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gence, editorial production, 

The Assam tam received sixteen Americans whe might have fitted this oad, 
who theoretically were equipped to handle one or another of the key propaganda 
sobs. Actually, of the sixtean, nine mea filled such key positions quite succeas- 
fully, sever: less #0. It should be useful to examine the points of difference. 


Theoe Who Worked (ct 
The men who worked out succeasfuliy as combat propagandists had much m 
commen. rae © sere were young — thirty was an everage age. Aili had held 
before joining owl — six in newspaper work, three in radio and adyer- 
tier AN bY hee revered y vais of Jucveul cap cmrce it Mier UW prufesio#n 3. 
While the men differed individually, as a group they ee, stable and 
politically mature. They were, on the whole, energetic and enthusiastic about 
their work. 
Ricorvmendahons 
Executive, liaison and editorial personnel can be discus as a group. While 
responsibility and dutica vary, the qualificstions for all key propagandn positions, 
in the Assim: operation, are besicaliy aimiiar. 
The qnalifications listed helow may seem high, yet from the Assam experience, 
they ure necessary. It is reassuring that. a majority of the ow: men sent to Assam for 
executive, liaison, and editorial positions met moet, if not all, of these requirements. 
1. Ezperionce: A background of euccemful proiessdonal experience is necessary, 
several years of it if possible, including: 
Professional wrising exnerience (persuasive writing, for publications, journals 
of opinion, advertising ‘agencies, scema & better preparation for pw work than 
academic writing, fiction, movie writing). 
Executive or administrative experience. 
Demonstrated ability to work within a group ca we'll as under supervimion. 
Aleo important, although not essential: knowledge of graphic arts produc- 
tion, knuwinige of radio production, :niiltary training. 

2. Personal Background: Should be a mature person, well informed, with con- 
sidered social and political opinions. ictailed knowledge of the Far East and 
of Japan, cnowledge of the Jananese lancvem: ne other Par Bactern langage, 
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while extremely valuable, ic not eesertial. (Note: remember that this state- 
ment wes prepared ehout April, 1945, while we were still et war ageinet Jer", 
when i¢ sti: looked as though the wer ageins! Jepen might eontique fer a 
considerable iength of time. | 
6. F'ersmottiy: Esrscei traits proved all-important: 
ee being reasonably thick-akinned, tolerazt, 
stable. 
b. AbKy to werk Pops, WoGidinsting pweomal cpinicus & group 


These two points were the cnuse of serious personnel problems in 
Aream. Men otherwise qualified would net fit themselves into the 
group. Such trmite are admittedly difficult to uncover in persranel 
selection, but they are as important, perhaps more important, thar 
professional training. 


ce. Enthusiasm and curicsity. 
dd, A reasonable apnetita for work, 


Axvther personne! problem in Asnam concerned appliation. A sumber of the 
mine ORDIEEE Or Hin belhaiena, teak 8 cng, Alteed sn: Manes 08 
Herein reapocuibility. The resulta of this lethergy became incressingly serious 

w the staff grew. Part of the fault lay with conditions «t the Aasem bees, end 
pertaaps with the team’e handling of new arrivals. int a pert of the fauli also was 
with: the anen. Personnel screening certainly should have taken into account this 
fact. — irresponsible men, no matter how skilled, become « liability in Ure field, 


Thoee Who Did Not Work Gut 

The min who did not prove adaptable are somewhat harder to analyte. /i few 
had excellent qualifications; their criginal engagement and overseas avigument 
are entirmiy understandable. Yet in Assam, these men did not readily adzp+ them:- 
ulwesto group living. They may very likely be succersful in their rew outposts — 
they do heave the aevessary qualifications, Fart of the biame for tho diffeuities 
in Ammer certainly reeto oa other mer bers of the teani. 

fe larger porior of the men @ ths group, however, should never heve heen eent 


mem seemed sufficiently evident to have hoon detected, they were not disonvered, 
and the men served chiefly as a burden om the Assam operation. 


Kowae Specific Cautions 
The Aseam experience suggests the following cautions in the election of personnel 
ior wversems Pw work: 


1. Very young men with limited experience are more likely to need eontinoous 
instruction and supervision, even though they may work out well in the field. 

Z. Lone Wolves. Psywar field cperations ars exsen tially grovp operations. Men 
preferring to work alone, disliking or resenting supervision aud coordinated activity, 
ran be expected to handicap a fieid operation. Even if such men are highly skilled, 
it wili be difficult to fit them into pw combat work 
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3. People who were unsuccessful in their regular civilian work. This point may 
wens. obvious — it ia made here only because auch peorle have sometimen been 
sent overmeas. 

4. People who are highly emotional. Thin characteristic may be difficult to 
jadgge, but it is important. A record of frequent job changes and indteations of 
dislikes or grudges against previous employers, if investigated, might reveal ar 
unatable emotional condition. 

& Porecund seturued from other Guiposws. Those persune shovid be investi- 
pated as carefully ae new penonnel befor: being giver. a new overseas assignment. 
Thi: investigation should iielude, if pomitds, a frank off-the-recced report from 
the previous outpost. The acne caution should apply to personne) in ow1's home 
ofices who are being considered for overseas assignments. The Amam team 
recekved one or more persons in each of the above vitegories, who ‘vere unable to 
adagot themselves to field uperations. 


The language, art, renroduction, and sir lieivan stafls preacated 8 scmowhal 
different problem in Asam. Here, ‘specific specialized skills were more important, 
grasp of overel! propaganda operations leas so. However, most of the pointy made 
abowe, with rogard to experience, peraonatity, and background, apply equally te 
the sspecialized Pw personnel. 


language Speciahiele — Jupanese 


Japavene propaganda can only ha aa ae-3 gc the Bee stich Sy wiloten, 


and wnting Japanese wet! requires S aalaiend “ememt bi tat Japaness 
edueation and practical experiemce. For thes reasons, most of the Japanese- 
speaning Americans are uncuelified an Japanes: writers, Even most Nisei [Ameri- 
con citioeas of Japaness parentage), having spent a!l or most of their lives in 
America, are unqualified to write propaganda in Japanese. 

Nteci engaged 01 wniters should, if possible, have been educated in Jepan, pref. 
erably being graduates of Japanese universities, and if poosible, graduates of 
Japmneve military schools. Iract*eal writing experience is importani. Men who 
wiote fo Japanese language newspapers in. Went Coast citica or in Honolulu, or 
who have other profemional writing experience would be particularly valuable, 

Candidates for rw work should be reviewed hy someone having a thorough 
know ledee- ot Jananene, preferably a Japanese who is himself s qualitled writer. 

The Japanese language mao must have an intimate knowledg- of Japanese 
pyeboloxy. This requircment can probably be Elied only by men who have lived 
in Jaxpan. Proforatty, they should have lived in Japan in recent years. Without 
this personal knowlzdge, the language man cannot be expceted to write props- 
ganda that will provoke a positive rosponse from a Japanese audience. The lan- 
guage man should also have a knowledge of recent Japanem hutory and of politica! 
developr ~nts in Japan in the last fifteen yearn. 

Radio men (t.e., announcers) need not have advanced Japanese education. The 
mains requirements are & good xecent, a good vier, and delivery. (Fi or front-line 
loudapeaker work, the requirements are somewh=t higher. A man is needed who 
in naaturad.y articulate, well able to ad lib. and thoroughly familiar with propa- 
gacda techniques and objectives.) 
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Japanese-epecting Cevearone can form an extrersely valusble addition to any 
pw etafl. Their function, however, will usualy be tric’, in a language sense, to 
iInterreset!on, tranalation, and propagands guidance. 


Other Languase Sneciaiiais 

Only @ few suggentions are necessary here. Language knowledge nd familiarity 
with target areas are vital to any propaganda operation.’ In selecting ares snd 
lemerace speriafiets, theme pointe phiustd the feos fp mind. 


1. Reeont bnowledye of the target area is important. Guidance hased on knowl- 
eclars ten oF raore veer old la of limited value, 
2. ents Senn re owe, rect, and eco- 
Se ee eee beet 
3. Knowledge of the people in the target area ie iraportant. Missionaries, edu- 
cators, and eome governinental people might be exneeted tc have this knowledge 
-~ commercial people might not aa ts 
4. Men who wii! write or translate propaganda mesnages should be experts in 
thre leiieunge, A ‘“worbine’ vaveledge of: kchcuage, eel while ueslil for iuteiioga- 
and simple troneletion , is never enough fur the preparation of effective prapa- 


mesrages. 
6. A backgicund of newspaper or other professicaal writing experience in the 
language of the target arcs is moot valuable. 


Ares. Experts us Propaganc de 

Chea Fveh the Newry ter oy Tor? ot, lam wutle. * presiceativis > 0 thguage 
or area «port do not necensarily make a man a good propagandist. These quali- 
fieatior quently, in fact, handicap him as s. propagancdiat. 

Too ~..en, the area men tended to base their views on their own personal sxpe- 
“eae, rather than on impartial evidence. Persorial belie’s and thoovies teaded 
to replace objectivity. 

Men approaching the work purely as propagandists, even though thay had po 
perronal specir lized knowledge of the target, were better able to achieve objectiv- 
ity. in Amam, evidence obtained (rom refugee interrogations often proved to be 
more useful than the advice of the team's cell-qualified Burmana. The evidence 
oi row interrcentions and captured documents wes needed to supplement ‘the 
ac: vice of those members who spoke Japanese and had hived in Japan. 

“She area “experts” and ienquagn men made an inyaluebls contribution to the 
work, but the Assam team found it edviauhle to check that contribution against 
other scrurces with more recent and less limited kaowletge of the target. With 
one or vwo exceptions (in the team’s Japanene Jangunge staff) none of Asnam’s 
area end language eyperte developed Into well-rounded propagandists. 


Atr Lieiscr Men 

Requirements for moet rw air lisiron assignments should not be difficult to 
mect. Personality of an individual is protably the moet important. A man 
should be interested in the Air Force, snd heve « personality which will enable 
hitn to get along well with men who are engaged in daily combat operations. It ia 
also important that the air liaison man believe nincerly in the value of propaganda 
operations, and have some knowledge of propaganda plauning and operitions. 
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A chief sir liaiecn man, in charge of target planning and leaflet distributi.a, is 
another matter. Qualifications for this aaagnment should be considered much the 
same au the qualifications for eny other key post ia & propaganda ongnastion. 
He shuld have a thorough knowleige and vathosten ding of the planning, intelli- 
gence, and editorial, aa well an air, operations. 


Artide ond Ari Divers 


The Agsam teem liad on its staff at various timen right diTervent men who rere 
asmigned as srusta or art directors. An eyamnat'on of their qualifications is 
interesting. (M the eight, only four could draw well. Two could do eimple vieuali- 
zations, two cuuld not draw at all. Several of the men were extremely well-quali- 
fied, with years of experience. Three men, however, had no layout experience. 
One mer had ne apparent experience at all — he was uneble to complete his first 
iemaet assignment, and was eventualiy transferred to other work. 

Before outlining personnel recommendations is: this field, i¢ might be helpful to 
expiain the terms “‘a:tist” and “art director,” as used here. An art director is 
somewhat similar to an editor. He supervises and directs the preparation of art 
work. He designs leaflets and makes layouts. Me may or may not do the finished 
drawings himself. An artist is primerily an illustrator, not a derigner or lnyout 
man. The two functions, artist and art director, bezone somewhat interchangeshie, 
in the field. In the commercial art profession, however, they are quite distinct. 

Most of the qualifications, in personality and experience, that were listed for 
editorial men, apply just ae utrongly to art men. Professional experience is ensen- 
(ial, several years of it. Energy, and the ability to get along with al! of the staf! — 
these are alro essential qualifications. The art men will usually be under preaeure 
from both editorial and reproduction staffs — skill, speed. and an easy tempers- 
meut can mean everything 

A rw artist, when he gets in the field, must immediately face one disturhin 
fact — he ia on hie own. The former advertising man wiil have no art studio and 
pastean hove to fal! beck on, no photostat service to help out owners, Frequently 
he may hav- <0 do the whole job himself, from initial design to tie fit! inscat. 

iz —sectiag art men fas overseas work, these points should be kept in mind: 

1. Advertising art directors have better background for pw work than moat 
newspaper artists, commercial artiste, illustraters, etc. The reaezn for thie ie a 
feisty simple one. Ia the heii, versatility, knowledge of isyout and design, aad 
knowledje of reprocuction torhaijues Uecoiuie wrimportant, and these qualities 
are ali x part of the advertising art director's regular work. 

2. The pw art man must be able to draw. (Thia mey erem odd, but actusily, 
many urt directors and commerciul denigners are layout and idea men only; com- 
mercial artiste are hired to finish their Aqr'gna.) Ability to present simple vieuali- 
sations of people, nituations, weapons, vsildings, ctc. is a minimum requirement. 

3. When artiste or illwtretors are hired, they should tx selocted with extreme 
care. Most eucceasfs! commercial artiste have .arefuily apeciaiized, limited atylen. 
The limitations of some artists’ ntyles may handicap them for rw work. Versa- 
tility, im this caso, is a2 important attribute. Artista who fiave atyles similar to 
popular Japancee art etyles can be moet useful. Nisei artiste, particutirly Nisei 
who have had commerris! art training in Sener, would bo sortiulariy valuaiic, 

4. Commercial letcrisg men and advertiei.g agency renderers having several 
years o: profeamonal experience, cun provide a valuable reinforcement to any rw 
art staff of more than two or three men. A good renderor is capable of doing prr- 
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hagas 80 per fy ened work required af a pw artist ~~ all che fimehed lettering, 
retouching, and prateups. in fillina these functions, he can rolieve the rw artist 
for more impuctane work. 


Reproduction Men 

Here, the recommendations can be extremely simple: erent aneph d 
meguerion-ne le eawemtic! Sien ania a few weeks’ or manthe’ training eannect be 
expected to operate even Lievideon presecs uiste: field conditions. The Asem 
temm wee in an ration a fill year hefare exmnetent reproduction men arrived. 
Only then was ountinuous leaflet production possitte, 

Whe the »ecommendationa in this section may seem diffult to fulfill, the 
weiter: of thie report enn only purnt cut that field experience haa indicated their 
im portance. Men who can ilo carabie work at home may not to equivileat work 
overnens under cond'tixs of group living, in remote, soncly, and even dangerous 


SELECTION OF INFORMATION SERVICE PERSONNEL 
IN OCCUPIED GERMANY* 


yx Dawn M. Levy 


A paychiotria cleacribes the dom ward lo acreen 
ARIST ks ables lattanainn Gockel Dede, 


. +. Whe need of & screening coater berame evident after 2 brief experience vith 
the problema of selecting Germans to fill posts that were under the jurisdiction 
of Injormatioe Control Division. One cf their functions wes the granting of 
i. CE ctnaee GU te ee ee ee ee 
wg te She words “inissmetion medic.” The “codis” were books, cumsrenece 
magsrines, musi, radio, movies, “heater. ‘Applicenta for licenses included 
ligshers, newspaper personnel, orchestra directors, = setae mes yl, od 
cemployere in the field of entertairunent. This licensing power ia very i 
Scent # iphieen he ebseded Pena the "ween: Taprare tr aagnee pile 
ovinion in Germany. 

According to the principles ueed by the information Control Division in grani- 
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*From D. M. Levy, New Fields af Crycotry, W os Norton & Co., New Yorn, 
P2M7, pp 1-117 ipvehent die eneieaer ot ors avy and WW. Norton & &o.,, 
Prubliahers. 
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their sone. It was larger than oura, examined key people in every phune of politi- 
cal and cultural life, and resembled more closely ia methoc the Office of Strategic 
Services stations, 

In our own center, the politica! analyst wae @ key figure. He reviewed all the 
preliminery reporte of the candidates He had expert knowledge of Nasi party, 
of military organisation, and of the political history of Germany. Tle director 
of the old Ciice of Btrategir Services government schovi functioned in that capac- 
isy. He inveatiqated the entire nolitics! background of each candidat aie fin- 
lebied $3 veport with « summary siatement of the candidate ‘a political ciassification. 

Psychiatric and paychologic studies were made ta determine the mental status 
of the cenaidste, epecisly important in Germany where the jong reign of Nasi 
terror had produced suuch prychic illness. This held true alec for those who were 
not vietime of physical brutalities, The psychologic effects of the twelve-year 
Hitter regime are seen most commonly in a variety of anxiety eates, cautious 
munner, apprevension, diminished energy, reduction of social contacts, a host of 
paychoasthenic symptome, cod exaggerated submissive sititudes. The Nasi 
Tagine —— _intonnitied Se | ay signe that help to make 


ereergn! 
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tional responsivenees, and in mentai health, At the fereening Center, study of 
the emotional damege traceable to lid: during the Nasi period wos an absorbing 
task. We had an opportunity to study alan people who suffered from direct vio- 
lence and brutality. 

Sno caeehacdla tl smenbiktenions wih Sotnet ter the tencingaoeebalbun- 00's leet 
was quite flexible. Generally, if other fiudings were satisfactory. only severe 
abcrraiicns were given weight. A candidate for a license to publish an agricultural 
mnagasine, a member, in hia day, ! a Catholic politira’! party, had been beaten 
alenast t death for 2:tive opposition te the Nazi party In 1983. A:tong nospits! 
internment lollowed. When examined a¢ the Center he showed distorbance in 
equilitvium and evidence of the kind of intellectual difficuity ove nees in organic 
brain damage. Nevertheless, because of hs pest record, his special knawiedge of 
the field and the fact that his niemory wes intact, cenre eae recommended with 
the miggostion that he work in close association with an assistant. 

A candidate for a publisher's license who claimed to have organised a resistance 
movement in Germany, for which he eav~ as evidence numerous photestate of 
documenta, was fuund tw be a pathologic liar ami swindler, This paychiatric find- 
ing was later confirmed by political inyestigetions. | cite this case not an an 
example of the dire results of the Nasi regime, but to iilustrate a function of the 
prychiatric investigation ix determining mental status. A number of candidates 
were referred to the center previoualy primarily for that reason. 

A second function of psyzhiatric studies wae the determination of character, of 
personality structure. In line with the policy of the Information Control Dwi. 


sion, as purt of the provlem of security, regardiess of political relishility, our pur 
pore wun to keep Gut of position candidates wha were found te be slombaeer, 
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sniiitaritic, brutai, un the one hand; or overly dependent, passive, and suggestible 
on the other. Buch candidates were considered 200 grave a risk in that they might 
actively or paaaively perpetuate the type c” paychology sympathetic to aggrranive 
wars. On the other hand, we favored ail thou whv eave evidence of broad sym- 
pathies, who coulg “alerts and asappt entician, who were generally democratic 
im the sewe Of resin” ting ieir fetiow men. 

Bome candidates who wie polionil; seceptale wee velerrad primarily for 
personality study. Thus a candidate for a license to run a publishing house 
revealed in our investirstion an adimetment to 0 deanatic fether so sermerkoht, 
pavive that it seemed imposible, however inwardly antagonistic to authonty, 
thet he could have withetuod, as be claimed, Nagi varty pressure. Later it was 
revealed he had made numerous runcessions. Politically and personally, he was 
mot suitable vo « job that involved so many important questions of policy. 

Another pub!ishe: was not aeceptable for a license beckuse though politically at 
least gray, if not white, he was so rigid, pedartic, ard authoritarian that, however 
efficient, he could not be recommended for a sop position. 

Peruonality wtudy represented the major ectivity of the psyziiiatvist. Along 
with determicatinn of mental status, they required mast crcoifeatly, dan rbatric 
raining. Tiss deseasactian sd Wind ont sei-Read stead. wevien vy inane 


relability of statements made by candidetes, the crucial issue ia the investigation 
of wrtain cane. 

A summary oj ize Sadings in one record wil? illustrate the cooperntive natu: v of 
cur entemsbes, So ee ane © mere Se eee 
V—_~=— The final report was a true synthesis of three tyes 
of in 

Ae Ce SRE fey 5 Reatae-e He Se geeeaticn, He was one of a 
geroun of five candidates who arrived at our Casiter, tho: thes, situetsd a tous and g 
haalt's ride by jeep from the city of Frankfurt... Like the others, he had already 
beeen screened by Americri: investigators. Doesters of nil the protiniessy investi- 
gatiots and recommendstions were handed to ua by the driver The candidates 
arrived on Sunday evening. They were all is en Sie Sorel Bib 
of the study, until the following Wednesday. that entire peviod we lid in 
Tiss teeees tictueeael eal oer xvelee ls t-te inane. The atmoaphero wae alivaya 
fricudiy. Methods of intimidation were sever employed. Gur studies required 
an attitude of cocperation. Bubsequent inventigations revealed the fact that can- 
Hid-ton looked Lack at their experience in the Sereening Center an a hapny one. 
Several wrote, “| wiah we cculd have stayed there three weeks instead of three 
Guys.” There were cevera! reasons berides the friendly atmospher.: —~ American 
food and comioriabdie surroundings, 

Monday morning was devoted to group teste. They included intelligence testa, 

\ attitude teeta, and cemya on various pheses of the Hitler reguse and on 
Ghe German attitudes toward the war. ‘The teste were designed to reveal ¢ptitudes, 
jantelligence, persona), and politica] attitudes. 

In the afternoon the long intecviews began, first a thre tc four-hour political, 
kevter w three to four-hour peye’jatric. Those not scheduled for interviews were 
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given tests by the psychologists — the Rorschach and other teste of that variety. 
By Tueadsy evening tests and interviews were neatly over. That evening, start- 
ing arowid 9:00 p.m., staff and candidates sseerbled for a social get-together. 
Refreshraents were served. Around 10:36 each candidate was asked to tell n 
story, ay personal experience he cared to talk sbout, something preferably non- 
politics. Such stories, apparently chosen at random, were often very 

By midnight the neasion wos over, the candidates retired for the night. The staff 
then assembled at misinight to vonaider each candidate m tis Beht of the atory 
& toll, the benavior tvs Tovealed (oe is end all Others, ti Gorremiar with ibe hive 
ings of all teste and interviews. After breakfast the next day, Wedzenday, van- 
didates were riven a novel agpertunity, They were asked to evaluate cach uther, 
They were asked to answer questions about the other candidates; Ps aon 
whien canditate they found most friemlly, which one moat trustworthy, 

dogmstic, etc... Usisky 35 soca the candidates lefe: pelle er Abiden oie 


batch of candidates arrived. The Servening Center provided a very busy, excit- 
iv Gad highly osantemwu SL advateia sidainaoer 


ina; eave eaiilleedh ‘evtey Yen a the Sela Waadaaaing al ehber 
reports in the drasie:, to derive lading points of inquiry fer his interview. The 
lind of thinking aa:/ knowledge involved in this proctes will, I am sure, claim 
your interest. Steutlaing the record requizes a type of intellectual activity cimilar 
to historical critisisr.. Every inom w judged in terms of its specific meaning and 
historical backgrourd. 

‘fake, for example, the item of religion. If it is designated ss gotiglaubig (God- 
helieving), it signifies most like:y an official separation from a previous religious 
denomination. [if thic seperation took place in 1933 or thereafter, the presump- 
tion arises that it wes dune to gain advantage in the Nasi party. Questionnaives 
of Naais show many more such designations than non-Nasia, There are, of course, 
sumermue eeparavona from the ehurel fav other reasons. There are aloo a few 
German pagan sects who used thin clesignation before World War I. in anv case, 
it is an important point of investigation. 

Consider the item, vocation. As a> engineer cur candidate was a member of 
the Union of German Engincers (Verein Deutacher Ingenieure). During the Hitler 
regime, all professions) bodies were abenrbed in the Nasi scheme, reorganized, and 
renamed. In this transformation each professions! grovp had ite own history 
depending on how important it was thought to be in relation to war and prom. 
ganda, and on such accidental factors as the particular perzonalitien involved. The 
engineering groun was affiliated with the National Socialist Federation of German 
Technicians (National Susialiet Bund Deutecker Technik). All of those who retained 
membership became menvierw of the Nasi perty jo 1934 to 1937. Furthermore 
the most important group in the Isund of tecimicians, sfter 1987, war the Union 
of German Engineers. Hence, when it was clear to the engincer that the politi- 
el analyst had at his command the facte about toe engineering group, he rate 
a hasty correction, after preliminary denials, and added hie membership in the 
N&SHDT ‘to Che list in the questionnaire, thereby exposing hie connections with 
the Nasi party. That fact male clear a nuntber of conuracta he had during the 
war, otherwise quite puscling. Thie seme type of knowledge in applied to every 
organization and to all other biographical data. 
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Reporta of candidaten include concise statements under four headings — hio- 
Gephical, political, psychological, snd ~mcommendation, Reference hes been 
nace to the biographicai section. 

Tex the militicel eeodon, the nointa « invectication foom which one drew concly- 
ale Tana Toe seaier ented the vents of St See ee, 
party, the significance of « position he had in the armaments industry, and of 
cvteln valustte contracts Ms firm manrged to obtain. AM there dete edded up 
to the trot that the engineer had been clonly involved with Nasi otis and had 


view and teat were utihsed whieh had direct bearing on 
licensing. In regard io the pmyincer it was noted that te had stweye boon 2 very 


anselous individual, and had {and & seriee of nervous breakdowne 


As @ young inan he had the trying of meeting the requiremente of = 
tees od era be ter ed family connections 
is severe ansietics intensified the of to te wealth and maintain 


ture was consistent sith the findings in the political interview and explained aleo 
the manifek persotality characteristics of an unusually obeisant manner with 61 
ee 

In the report cited, I selected a ease in which the political inte:view is more 
Important in determining outeome tan tse paychiatriec. Previously | preseated 
breei liustrstons of case studies § which the peychieuric findings pus rey 
role, ries See eee eee mate Pn ee consulta- 
tions at the Screening Center, the political analyses were of primary importance; 
i womewhat fee thas helf, the peychlatels, fm the meiority of cane the varios 
ee examinations ull helped te supplement 


In order to maintain a high level of competency in the Sersening Center in Ger- 
many, ressarch work was conducted concurrently with the practical program. New 
events were constantly turning up in Nazi archives. A especial librery was impor 
tart. Candidates were themselves sources of new information. Paychologic 
remearch In testing methods went on repeatedly. Candidates weve quick to inform 
their frienca of the methods we used. Increasing numbers became test-wiee, thus 
lemerning the effectiveness of the tests. To illustrate one which every so often 
needed revision, a politica! attitudes test may be used. It contained forty incom- 
plete sentences. For exam)ie, “Only that kind of art an litewture should be 

alieesé fc the new Cermany which —" Three hiank lines fallaw The completed 
an tencenr varied from such replies un “which agree entirely with democrutic prin- 
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" tw “which caprine the honest intent of artiat or writer.” The differentis- 
tic. of sincere from clever, placating repliew required car:ful analysis. It is quite 
interesting that with any effort to fake a "?>muers”’ answer, candidates easily 
fall into a Nasi type of reply, esperialiy chon * . amtencea were outed the realm 


of polities. 
pte haa et tein teen agentes eae ga 


iy 


Utilization and Activities of Personnel 
Modern propaganda operations to be maximally effective requiye in 


eatebliched for the employment of prisoners of war in times of armed 
conflict and personnel indigenous to the target area in peacetime. 

Relatively little hee been written concerning the pitfalls to be avoided 
and the conditions tu be observed in the employment. of indigenous per- 
sonne!. However, with respect io the use of prisoners of war we are some- 
what more fortunate for there have waa & number cf official and unofi- 
ial aneninte of thai eployment. Tes auch eetounts Are presented on 
following pages. 

The Employment of Prisonare-<f-t7er wn Peychological Werfere Opera- 
sions, Two case studies drawn from World War II experience in paysho- 
logical warfare operntions against the Japanese ero presented tc suggest 
a number of the more important ‘do's and don't's” to observe in order 
to eneazre the most effective use of such individuals. The story concerning 
“Kobayashi” deacriizs how an extremely effective worker was smothered 
by kindness and attention from American service personnel and thus was 
weened away from hie primary interest cf persuadirg other Japancee to 
desert As Kobsyashi learned to drink American beverages, to play 
cade with American soldiers, etc., he became aignifinantly ‘eeu effective 
as a paychoiogical warrior agzinet hie former comrade in the Japancar 
armed forces. 

The second account, "Us of Jnpanese Privoners of Wat,” is taken 
from a report prepared by an owt field team in Burma, duriig World War 
11. it is beneved that this am made sspecialiy fective use of mich indi- 
viduals, The records from the European theater and the military opere- 
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tions in Korea, although noting that prisoners were used, do not suggest 
in amy way the ettainmert of the aame degree of effectivences aa was 
reacived int Burma it: 1944 and 1045. 

Wartime Actizities of Amoncas Pasonne. Two accounts art Topraduced 
to show some of the range of activities that occupie? the attention of per- 
mane! engaged in the World War Il navchological wartare efort agains 
Japon, *“Indoctrination of ae T.cope” was diotarnd to the editor 


in the Seanthwvent Pacific Area i AT) . World War 14, and in that of the Far 
Fast Command, during the Korean Campaign in 1951 and 1952. At the 
time his account was recorded, the ofcer wad on the staff of the Paycho- 
logical Warfare Center, Fort Bragg, N.C. 

This officer’s account of hin World War II activities suggests that it 
may have boos. mors dificull ts produce effective reeulis in poychalogical 
warfare im the struggle against Japan for the ressor that military leaders 
knew leas about the capabilities and linitations of the subject; many of 
the officere aml men held erroneous ideae anout sapanese motivations 
and senee of vanes; and few ware sufficiently eympathetic with the o sjec- 
tives of combat propaganda ta adopt « course of action that made the 
effective use of paychological warfare posnible. Yet, even though this 
dtuation may ‘aye improved in recent years, it was found (hat iiany of 
the mame prejudices, doults, etc., existed in the Korean struggle as existed 
&, &, snd 7 years erriier in tho war against Jajan. Thus, this account 
may be more relevant to future operations than the cawzal reader may 
think. 

“*Personuel Udlization for Peychologicel Warfare Evaluation” describes 
the oteanization and activitics af the pervunnel who served in the Wash- 
ington-based offices of tho Foreigr, Moreie Analysia Divisiw (rap) co-~ 
sponsored by the Military !utelligence Division of the War Department, 
Remera! Rte and the Cifice of War Information. 

Activitees of US Civilian Personnel Abroad Who Are Engaged in Foreign 
Information Werk. Two studies are preeent~4 to illustrate a possible 
range of activies performed by US civilians sent abroad to further the 
abiectivex of the information program. The first study, “USI Korea — 
An Experiment in a Wartime Operation” describes a few of the probleray 
and some of the frustrctions that information personnel had to face in a 
warturn country like Korea in 1950 anc 198}. 

The eccond study, “The Public Affaire Otcer,” in a more proveic 
account of what a ‘Pica information officer, operating under somcwhat 
ofecer would do well to project this description i what a ‘civilinn does ni 
& Peacetime overseas post against the situation, conditions, etc., that 
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prevail s< a eld army or military corps headquarters. It is believed that 
a close parallel may be drawn between the range and general type of | 


activities undertaken by a Public Affairn Officer an an Embassy or Lege- 
tion stat and those that may be undertaken by a unit psychological war- 
fave ofGeer un the headquarters staff of a military unit — division, corpe, 
or fied ermy, 


OP. mete. 


RRUDAT ADNI* 


By Gonpor Cortze 
ho vee 
y bain ip yp se ary ae 
ing hum poeple Hv, Bint etn 
According te newspaper dispatehes, the North Koreans have heen dropping « 
series of ja vpegsnda leaflets over the American lines hy plane. One of there 


she sonia insillindh af poemnmmation) oft. Anather nich open ltr 


and eoutadied the arresting pestny “fT hewn qilite con bated ome liven fern the 
od vid nenelbadde gee the Korean Communists have fallen short of 
a. promt manda, uniess they ean line up & cooperative 
Aunerienn, their inadequacy m this department will continue. 

ik et ei 0S SE ae ie Leeper eae Goll 6 Tasiied 


are Row. shad Rivotipaaiioer bones: 

1 was stationed at a base ia the Marianas that had been captured months before. 
My section conducted loudepeaker campaigns aginst enemy troops hiding out 
pate cen al ga a Ble ee pe We alpo helped with the 
preparation of lnfietn and radio brodesste that wen: directed newinct. Japan's 
ray ge of the Nisei in the section were highly proficient in Japancee, 
but they all lease an Americuna, and we needed somebcdy who understood the 
Japanese meatality and huw to appeal to it. We event+elly found him in the 
person of Becond Lieutenant Kobayashi. He wes about thirty, broad, and short. 
even fur a Jepanvee, and he had Isarned Fogliah In wcheol, He had & wonied louk 


° Reprinted fram The New Yorker, pp 50-58. OF Arz 8M with yerieetnn, of ot 
suinor and The Wu Yorker nmyesine, tha copyright holde. 
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be extremely valuable for many weeks; it i hard to say exactly when 


elie, 


eont to 
he begna to change. | realised tat something was wrong ooly after | became | 


aowace of ~ SiJerenoe in the attitude toward Kobayashi of the ws ssid sailors who 


came the office. Cae cf my jobs waa to clear military souve dirs fur shipment | 


costmually 4 ming up with evezything from swords to Japanese love letters. At 
iret, such ca!fera ignored Kobay shi, sitting «tiff and alien and hard at work in 
. Ope morning. three meu ia succession went ui bs his dein end ankost, 
“Is thie where the souvenize are checked?” 1 took a good look at him; het no 


to the State. Troops from all over the island and sailors from passing shine were 


F 
Fs 
& 


Longer searned out of place in the room. He was witting hunched over, with one 


eben G5 ihe deax and his enin rewting in pie rand, chcwiag a wad Gi gum. i 
pieked up ibe weenly report of the braadcarting expeditions and saw that th» 
yield of prisonces from Kobaysahi’s appomis ond dwiteciial alarmungiy. 

During the next two of three dayc, | kept a cluse watch on him. Occasional!» 
braced his fect agnines the front cf hie rickety dosk and tilted his chrir back, 
was realy to leave when the rest of us were, and sometimes he would knock 
work eatly to read one of the Artaed Services miniature magasines. I found 
out he was sitting in on late reesions with his Sigeal Corps tentmates. 

I decided to observe one of Kobayushi's broedcaute; ar . wilected n dey whe- 


. | told hin. 1 was disappointed in him, that his work wae elipming, 
“To aay the truth, Lieutenant, 1 have noticed the same thing,” he raid. “‘! 
intereste:|] ix Japan any mor. To say the truth, I don’t care about 


said thet it would be impossible for him to go to Americs, 
. “Aren't ali the prisoners sent thore?” he asked. ‘S would like to errange to 


him why I thought that would be impossivle. 
Hawaii?” ho asked. 
ak r 


but 1 haven’t inch interest in the taw at this thine.” 
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He was silent for a muacent, starmg at hiv beer. Then he drank it down and 
said, “That's good heer.” 

i anid } ran going to wend hian back to the prison cmpound, 

He nodded slowly, in agrerment, 

“It’s @ rough wer, eh, Lieutenant?” he said. 


s Y rave wrer onrmar We SVet WE es TVs 
Cle 4 OF E04 S447KETOU B BLELAIIN wr WAN 


Ay ts OWT] Pavewmnarcar, Wavesee Tesw 


Saw ene cnet enews? & SEERT 


4 dun in Burma, in W 
4 rnc! aj enn Ba POWs as 4 Ne ietehad 4 
pare lo protcel leahets and Ww disruse propuganda ideas. 


One of the most fruitful experiments curried out by the Assarc psychologies! 
warfare team has been the formation and development of ita Japanese miaoner 
of-war group. 

In the Pasifie; individual rows have occasionally been persusded to write eur- 
render appeale or to broadcurt to enemy troops by loudspeaker, but no attempt 
was ruade to organise upd train w picked grouv of rows for continuing »ropaganda 
wctivity. In Assam. the row group hea been made a permanent, working part 
of the team, sad while it, probebly only ecrasches the surface of the potendal uns 
of Japanese prisoners in psychological warfare, the resultant improvement in our 
PropeysZie output aione has been great enough to make Cie experiment thur- 
oughiy worth whi. 


More “rportant, the successful functioning of the group amply demonstrates 
the practicality and value of setting up similar groups in other theaters where ow! 
ia carrying on propaganda aguitst the Jananese. Should this bo undertaken, it in 
hopesi that the material contained in thie section will provide a useful background 
of experience an which to build. and a preliminary and suggestive guide as ts 
methals af wlection, training, indoctrination, and work. 


Formation sf the Group 


The original setting-un of the pow groun came shot not by design but as the 
outgrowth of & fortuitous combination of circumstances. 

Throughout ty Hukswng Valley campaign is the spring oi 
but a mvager trickle of Japanese prisoners back through Ledo. In the small, rat- 
infeated pow ward ut the 20th Gencral Hoepita!, there were never more than four 
prisoners at any time. But with the fall of Myitkyine early in Auguat, the trickle 
suddenly beeame a torrent. Pows hiiod two new large wards at the hospital, and 
Sopecial Pow enclosure set up at the Lod. ae stockade vas jammed with se many 
aa 170 able-bodied prisoners. 

Because of the rapid influx, G-2 and ow! Nisei internsgators had a hard time 
merely keeping track cf new arrivals. In oriei to relieve them of thre bu-en, 


* Extracted from “Combat Propaganda in Burma,” an ows report, Apr 46. This 
account ie irom s ciaemied mudy officially Gecianaficd in 1050. 
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three Pows headed by a heuterant were chosen to perform clerival duties and take 
charge of the internal organization of the stockade. These three men eventually 
became the nucleus around whieh the row group was formed. 

At this etege of the operation the job of prisoner /.tzsyogation was of primary 
importarce because we were still groping for the moet effective lines of propaganda. 
Direct Interrogetion, however, did aot siways produce completely frank expres- 
sions of view, r--ticisviy on such basic subjects as Kushido and attitude toward 
surrender, The Nisei interrog-tors therefore hit upon tine idez of promoting 
tina: (group discussions) among the rows themsel zea with nu Cw1 personnel 
present. The plen wae put up to the liestenant, and he and his aseistants agreed 
ta eonerate, Severs! disciscicns sare bend wits oifferent groups of POWs partici 
pating. They covered Busuido, the future of rows, postwar Japan, Allied propa- 
ganda and its effectiveness. A comptete record cf cach discussion was taken down 
by one of the Heutenant’s assietante and afterwards written ovt and placed in 
the interrogator’s hands. Outaid- of the clerical group, however, nane of the par- 
ticipants knew the? they were talking for the ow: record, and the discussion was 
thorefore frauk and illuminating. 

Later, » different kind of group discussion was organised, Py now, theses dis 
pe pe + amg, Rasen tg: meee? tnd willing, to 
cooperate with ua. teupon the idea occu oe Up & permanent group 
to assist us in propaganda work. One of the owl (Nisci) interrogators, a graduate 
of the game Japanese university es the licutenact, first broached the idea to him 
and the two other members af the clerical group. Three additional men were then 
tentatively selected, and a meeting of all aix, in addition to &gt 


1. That in helping to overthrow th: militariet-fitu, -ial cligue in Japan, ite 
members would not be ssked to do anything involving disrespect toward the 
Japanese Itaperial Howe; 

2. That their aix names would be stricken {rom the official Allied Viet. ot J: >+nene 
PiioDets Of war; 

3. That they be exeluded from any future exchange of priamiers of war; and 

4. That they be permitt:d to make new lives for thetnaelves in the United States 
or in American-governed territory after the war. 

On the first point, we were able to offer them watiafactory assurances on the 
basis of established cw! policy. On the other three conditions, however, we had 
to explain that theve matters were outside of our author't;, aid that. the best we 
eculd offer was the nromiee to refer t!0 probke to Washitgion end do what we 
could to aseure the future security 0° the group. This promis was not much of 
an offer, but the group decided to acc“pt it Asa preceuthn spninat their kdeniity 
tecoming known to other Japanese Pows, all six of the men decided to adopt 
nesumed names. 

With these eveential prelimineries out of the way, it waa now necessary to Irgal- 
ise the retention of the group in the Lado stockade. A complicating factor wea 
the existence of an official arrangement whereby rows taker. by the American 
command In North Burma were to be handed over to the Hritish a8 expeditiously 
as possible. When aporoached oa ine matter in September, Colonei —--—~ (the 
3-2) officially declined tc suthories reteution of the men 2° Ledo in view of thus 


acrengemest, but uncMcially icnenaal Ww Our areping them on an informal basis, 


¥ 


romp Vy drediing » memorandum which was ismied as a theater ktter on Beptem- 
tev 15. This letter set forth the limitations under which rows might be used ior 
propaganda work. Althourh it was couched in terms of what we could wct to, 


- 


it, mevertieiens, wc intended to authirise cur use of rows subject to two 


? 


cipal limitationa; (1) that we ¢o nv, use them in « combat area; and (2) that no 

ts exclusively Gate Uy ue rows he directed to Jap combat troops. 
Thees prohibitions barred the vse of rows for front-liue broadeastine, but they 
did not timit leaflet propaganda icasmnch as the production of aii iesGete in volved 


tn the intent of the letter, it was interpreted at wcac headquarters 
blerking cur use of Le evs, and thus, Colonel ——— (G-2) was even less wu's 
than to us to retain them. On October 24, therefore. 


| 
f 
i 
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The pow group comprises cne second lieutenant who acts as the leader, three 
corzoruls and two superior privates. All were from various units of the 18th 
Tiwinon (Aiku Hutai), which was the main Japanese combat force in the 
battle of the Hukawng and Mognung valirya, and all came from Kyushu, the 
southern island of .Ispan. Their ages range from 23 te 32. and their periods of 
array service from 344 to 443 years. In civilien life the Heutenent cas an electrics! 
engineer, two of the men w ore office clerks, one was a factcry worker, one « school 
teacher, and ove a trick 2river. Only the lieutenant is a university graduate. 
Two of Uhe men had no nore then the minimum of tight yeuis primary achooling. 
The 0’ cain ham! *urying degrees of intermediate education. The echoo! teacher 
wac. the oaly mcr der of the group who vomntarily surrenaeret. ‘Whe others were 
captured in the Karna'ng and Myitkyins campaigns. 
P hisien, Motivations ond Capedilit 

Lieutenant — ————, asoumed name, Tekayuki Yoshikawa: He is 30 
years o'd and a graduste of Waseda University, one of Toxyo's tro main pri- 
vately~swned colieges, in electrcal engincezing. Before entering the Anny, he 
worked in the Japancee Mesds Lamp Company factory near Tokyo. He bed 2'¢ 
years of army service and wan commiasioned after attending officers’ candidate 
whaol. Quiet ond soltepuken, he in the antithesis of the usual Japenese young- 
officer type and w genuiely sinccre im hie anti-miitariet convictions, Ha forme 
ne sieUsgical backbone of the group and provides it with an efficiont lnaderahin 
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based on the complete respect and Icyalty of the mea rather thas on atiy attempt 
to *‘pull his rank.” His intelligence ie keon and practical, and his propaganda 
judgment svind, but in writing ability he is nedioere. He understands spoken 
ingiish fairy well and is competent to handle Engtinh written copy. 

Corporu  —--~-——-~-, assumed name, Juji Aso: 32 years old, he is a normal 
school graduete and former schoo! teacher. He had served 2 years in the aray 
and, while in China. wae amiaued tv provaminda work. In Norin Burne, he 
served as a machine-gunner until, near the close of the Myitkyina slege, he deserted 
with. « younger comrads and walked over to our lines, Paradoxically, he made 


Ss a oone &s ane 2 at 
ne ooeret, of the fact thet befors the war to wae a7 Catiwiin imecham?, anU no 


whismsically told of how, aaan Army executioner ia China, he had lopped off 90 
Chinese heads. Although his vonversion 4 anti-militariat thiaking may have 
beem partly opportunistic, he handke anti-rnilitariet argurzacnte with skill and 
apparont conviction. Because of his questionable hackground and the circ. a- 


check. Nothing waa found to indicate the alightent unretiability, and it wae <ven 
karned that he devoted his spare time tw giving anti-mifitarist pen tales to the 
two least-couvinvced isemabers of the group while no ow! sdtordegiabtha vier Giese. 
is the principal writer of the group. He is fertile and 
propegandas ideas and a willing, hard worker. His only fault lies in his suhool 
teacher's propencity toward a difficult, literary eiyte of writing faz above the heads 
of Che average Japanese soldier, To keep him down to a level of easy underetand- 
ing require: constant prodding. He is aieo the best calligrapher in the group. 
Corporal ~-——- —~- -, asgumec! name, Renya Usami: 22 year: old, he grod- 
nated from middle-school in Janan and then apent 334 years in Nerth China where 
he worked part time for the Japanese-run North Chins Railway Company as an 
office clerk, spreading the rest of his time attending the Japensee College in Peiping. 
He speaka, reads, and understands Mandarir fairly well. He has had 11< years 
in the Army. is the group's artiat. He has hed no forme! ert training but 
took it up asa hotby. His technique is stil) amateusish, but he has yreat artétic 
tdent, versstility, and eagerneas \4 learn. He alro han good, original ideas for 
propygnads v vieurlizstion, and he sceepte criticiema and suggestions readily, He 
is proficient in graso-wriling (free flowing shorthand style for w Japancee) 
ber he is not as good as for regular, printed-etyle calligraphy. does not 
mem te bave done much thinking about political matters previoualy, but now 
apes genulzely converted to antiiniitaret ideas, 
-——-——, assumed name, Teruhiko Kosho: 2° vears old, he is a 
qraduete cf a commercial school, worked as an offiew clerk befon the war and waa 
4'€ years in the army. OF quick intelligence and happy disposition, he is a general 
handyman and good at administrative and clerical duties. Besides being the 
invernai manager of tne stockade, he transliterates all Domed Romaji copy into 
Japanene characters and keeps an np-to-date, clamified tile of Domei news reports. 
He: also is a fair calligrapher and takes an active part in the discussion of propor 
leafleta, Like Usami, he joined the grcup without any strong political convic- 
tions but seems to have absorbed a certain amount of anti-militenat indoctrination. 
Superior Private ---—— a a | assumed name, Shinya Takiguchi: 25 years 
aid, he hed only § years’ primary schooling, was formerly a trick driver, and haa 
served 4 ycars inthe army. Before entering the army he had some semi-profeneionel 
experience as a story-tetier of tie kind commonty zppearing in popular Japancee 
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veusdevilie houses and will b- usefu! both for radio work and recording scripts for 
public rddresa. Uneducated poiitically, he joined the group largely out 
i , been infivenced to 


eS 
-s 


alsts te the grown ncimacily ae 9 eoundine-board for leaflets and propaganda ideas. 
Algo, they perform xr and other internal duties, freeing the others for the creative 
work. 


Dempite being surrounded by the barbed wire of a prison the men have often 
remasked that they have « strung: new sense of freedom. In the Japenese army 
their thoughts as well as their acta had to conform tu the piveesilod pattern, and 
even huinon feclings had to be supprreedd. Now, their bodies arc imprisoned, but 
weit minds are free and thry can express cheneclves. They feei as if the spiritual 
ahackics that hownd them have been brokess. 

it has been fuund of primary importunce to develop clox, friendly personal 
contacts with the gruap. This not only {erilitates a muturily valuable exchange 
of ideas but makes the men feel that we accept them ar human beings, that we 
are anxious to give them a real place in the organization and do not regard them 
merely as propuganca macitiive i be capmated for Gur oR purposcs. J¢ minet he 


remembered int vee F977 WEG works {cr 2a, however eonvineed he may be that 
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haa oourae is morally right aud tor the best interests of blz country, is extremely 
sewaitive becs.uce ke 2nows tha’ de most. cts Japanesc hc weris 6 traitor. He 


ase watarten Somme pensnmswenes su tho eas -hey heniag mesione 
members of tha stall, both Nisei and noz-Nisei, visit the stockade frequently ior 
informe) bull ecasions airS orvvagenda discussion: [ieaiies. oceasioned Mundas 
dinners were arranged, the stockade cooks preparing Japenceeet yle dishes, with 
extra food materials dough? furnished by the officc. Tie Nisei and other 
p Ten 5 yun nity ep gman vna gig eu oO prion oF 
their beer rations w liven the part 


Working Prosseures 

a ee ene Se SE eg Se ee tos 
developed end expended graslually. In the initial sshzee, which leeted from: its 
ee meas Dreember (1944), ite funcdow wes oyely consultative. 


‘che group criticised and mad» suggestiovos on draft leaflete thought cut and written 
by the Pwt staff, but it did ov real ereative work of ite own. It did, however, have 
a 


worked under the close direction. of the jJapanceclanguage section, but it was 
responsible for the ventral idea of cruching the surrender appeal in « dignified 
military jonguage considered proper Jor a message py a high commanding offer, 
and the text iteclf was written by the group. Al) priav-:r reas.tons obtained on 
the Burrenader Pass have indicated that this appeal was considered by Japanesc 
trnops highly impressive end moving. During the initial period, one other leaflet 
originally produced by ow: Chungking wae re-written almec* ciirely by the grou; 
for our own distribu‘ion. 

In the second phese beginning in December, the group began to de complete 
creative job. With the guidance of Bat ——— (Niwei), Unt. itr charge of vors. at 
the stovkade, the yroup originated. thought out, discussed, and wrote up draft 
leaflets complete with origina) art work hy Cpl -. ‘The firet completely 
sea ange leaflet was “Castaways” (an aclaption of swr's leafiet “Bhips”), foliowed 

the “New Year Greeting,” ¢ series of new prisoner-treatment leaficts, a novel 
cartcon Jeafiet called “Amusing Comfort-Kit,” the first and second insure of 
“New Life” :— s etockads newnpape: by and for rows, and two bong-range leaflets 
jor distribution in Lower Burma tnd Thailand. 

In addition to these, the group prdaced other Ieaficts along linca suggested by 
the Japaurer-language an! editorial atafix, and all leaflets drafted in the office 
were subniitted to them for revision before bing put into final form. Hy the 
cave of the operation, no leaSrts, other than brief sews extras, were being pro- 
du ad without ynaning through the row grein 

The regular procscure foflowed in the production of lea@ets at the stockade may 

be summarised as folloes: Ficst, the ideas are theught out and ain:useed among 


20h 


sOnc, Slowing -—— to the finished art. 


tion. From then of, the working pro-edure te the same us for leaete originated 


bw the group. é 
Hesston leaflet work, the group pecforme other useful functions. AL /saftete 


| 
| 


whole group. 

Newartheless, we did make some contribution to the reeiy: 
Girt, informa! diecussions hetenen Nisci stall nembers and the rows were the 
main medium, and the study end dis -ussion of oar laficts aiso served a similar 
purpose, At the same time, anti-miiitarist materiale from Yenan were made 
available to the group. A daily newsfile was also provided, inciuding bota Domei 
sis Feeuecrn no that they could compare the news from both sides. 

During the final phase of the operation, regvdr semiweekly discussion meeting: 
were held at the stocksde. At one of thea, a memicr of the Japance-languige 
ataff gave 3 complete round-up of the week's news, punting out developmenta in 
the war aituation in the various theaters on maps ai! explaining their strategic 
aimticanoe. Whenever filma were avaiable the news resume was supplemented 
by the snowing of os shotia, iewsreels ahd ATiy Combat ulletins, Sh a met- 
ter of the Japaneselanquage atafi explaining the hims oraily as they were run off. 
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These films had to be viewed in, advunce in onler to make sure that they contaned 
no scenes of such a nature az to wound the sensibilities of the group. 

‘She other sem-weekiy raceting was reserved for discussion Uf Lew jrupeganiin 
cebsates sad wnhahegie toon Wales teas ot By, and American airas with 
ieaard to bont-war, reconwiruction. These meetings were attended by rocmbers 


Paywcai Treatment 

Gie of the Choimines prouwine whith Un Asim Fai had to tackle is connection 
with the row group res that uf exploining to the Army the seeraality of seoordin, 
the mivimum Cegree of good phy~ical treatment required to keep the pows in a 
centented and ecoperative frame of mind. Ledo being just a temporary stopping- 
place for Pows on their way beck to Britieh 
arrangements jor taking care of thwia. The foud provided was insufficient and 
often so spoiled that it was inedible. Clothing and shoes were not issued. There 
was no provision for .,areites. The G-2 authorities nominally responsile fcr 
the teestnoat of prisencse write ett. Nested, andl The tev eMeem wt The Medeade 

' an 


3 
a 
: 
HT 
" 
it 
7 
$ 
. 
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ote eg dete tcothpaste, om, tovele, 's reguiar ly of : 
tables, and occasionally candies and meat. Eventually these expenses were taken 
care of by the creation of a row fund Jonated by members 
wider basis, but in the future it is essemtinl that regular funds be made avaiiubia 
for such curposes. 

In January (1946), a vast im,rovernent wae finally secured through the efforts 
-———-, who after joining i» team had been entrusted with all dealings 


s 
i 
i 
: 


fortunate cuinel lence, Ue bed traveled serows the Atiantic on the same ‘plane 
with 14 Colsnel 


ralee? sith the amy x setting up 2 specie! enclomsre adjacent to rer head. 
qnartera en that the delaya and inconvenience uj having to “travel bak and forth 
between the office ahd stockade would be eliminsted. However, poth weac heed- 
quarters and Cv theater ruling ch cor use of pows ineleted Cat army eorurity 


regulations be strictly obeerved, which meat that a complete detail of mrs would 
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loser Dale a casters te caer oe Seas a ee An the wp 


to make some fromline broadenst purposes. Owing to the impow- 
betey -f sotainne-ae un an enelnmre clam tn the offinn, a renewal of thie errcegem oni 
on a regular 3-tunee-n week basis wos proposed by s———- to Lt Colonel 


- in January. Colowel was willing to go farther; ho said that it 
would be mush simpier vo put the rowr on parvie a that they covid inave ine 
itovkade Gniiy, Wied aimee, stars, Ww fom to wr hesdqueitcrs, aud he from. 
feed that, if we would write a formal request to this effect, he wou!d place it before 
Georral -——,, CG of Base Beetion 3, with his endornencat. ws propoeal, 
ae ee er 
anew 

“Thia did not etisninate the alternative of having the rows come ts ‘ry head- 
(iaarters wader guard, but Coleone! ~—— (G-2) and Binjor ot 7 AC stmmgiy 
eA-vieed soninst if om the ground that, in the event of an escape atvempt or any 
other untoward incident rhile the »ows were ir our hands, our authorisation tc 
use them would be ended regardivas of the fact that them wae officially 
the army’s responsibility, In setual fict, the riek of suzh a seemed #0 
small aa to be almost negligible, but that ia where matters staod at the close of the 
Agar operation (April, 1945), 


Co; Auslene and Reeowmendrrons 

The auccese of the Aceam experinvent has given adiiitional ard convincing proof 

that rows cat make a vital rontyibution to psychological warlare against the 

Jepaneas, They assure that our methods of appreach and the tone of our props- 

ganda will be the right methods and tone to be effective on the Je panere of nen- 

wwiity. They aasure us NR apes ce Ht Andee: on ee 
same y accept. 


The Assara experinwnt, furthe-more, demonstrates the practicability of form- 
ing new row groupa for esnployment eleewherv to function as sa integra| pert of 
OWi pay chowgical warlare teams. 

The Aaram experiment opens the poaibility «{ setting up an American-eponaored 
pow organisation on the Yenan model, which wil raabe propaganda to the Japanese 
im ita own name ea a Japanese organisation committed to the overthrow of the 
prreent militariat government. An Yonan's athievecnents jndivate, thie can be a 
saioet ediective form of prychoteges! wariare ageinat Jape 

As the situaiion Suw stands, the Aucam Tow group is ¢ Sighly profetent in prone. 
gounde techniques, cathusiassic and efficient in ite work and anxious to expand its 
efforts, When —--— —— —-, chief of the uv. Foy war ccuchment in Kunming, 
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visited Ledo in March, he was deeply impreassd by the cpirit and capability of 
een raed tc “ina determined to eccure its trancfer tc Kunming 
ayant Dea Trans Ne Ducato wet. Since 
jaitiated steps at Indis-Kurma headquarters te facilitate 


that the transfer ie micceesfilly 2 sted, there ars a few sugges 

tions which we think might be useful to Kunrsing tn enbatuelng both the affertave- 
ness and the concatment of the group: 

1. Hf ponstble, physical arrangements should be exch thes the rows will have 


work and to give them the feeling that they ore ¢ truct:! part of the organisation. 

&. Within the limite of Army security regulations ard consideration for the 
power’ own aafety, the Provcat Marslial’s office might be approached regerding 
the pcesibility of a parole system whereby the rows could occasionally leave the 
stockade for specified periods of time duzing the day fer recreation or other pur- 
poses, accompanied by a member of the por staff. 

3. if pumtow, vecver recreation facilites should be provided anc iaovies includ- 
ing entertainment features, shown to the group at leaet once a week. 

4. The procew of re-education chiould be continued et least tu the extent of the 
regular nowa and propagands disoussions initisted im Asenin. 

5. The croup should be allowed as icuch initintive an posible in leafet work. 
They get a great boost out of seeing their leaflets produced without tou much 
emaaculstion, and it is wies to respect their judgmen‘, as to what, appruach is the 
moat effective. 

Ta the event that additional rows are added to the exixting group or new pow 
groups formed, the election of the met: is vitally important. Nisei staff members 
through personal contact, will be beet qualified ty Jor a reliable estimate of the 
prwe sincwelty =a) tevatworthines:, snl 3) 8 Lbw gg ON Tent 98 oy ee 
tial that at. least the ader be a man with genuine and strong anti-militariet con- 
victions, Once the leader is found, he will be abie to amet greatly in picking out. 
other rov's who are couperativ: and ean work harmonioualy togethsr as 4 prups- 
ganda unit. When udding new men to an existing group, the gruup lender sould 
bo permitted to make the final decision aa to whether individual cendidater are 

. selways the pows approgched should be given « full understanding of 
the nature of the work and its consecuer os for them, so that they will not under- 
take it lightly cr merely out of a desire to obtain better treatment. They must 
be prepared to face the fact thet their action, temporarily oi least, places them in 
the category of traitors to the preeent Jananrar ucvernment. 

In any new group, it ie highly desirable that onc or more of ite members bn 
able to read and understand scmu English. It ls also important tlat the group 
represent diffrent levels of education in order to aenure. thet ite ;ropegenda will 
be pitched at the right level of understanding for the cudience, Ax fur a8 posible, 

backgrounds al-ould be represented ee well. 

Finally, the Assam p= feels that the matter of guarantece of future eeees=c7 
to Pows who undertake te work in such groupe mattirer consideration and deci- 
sion on the highest level in Washington. What & nrale. fe the suthority io give 
concrete assurances to these rows that they vill not be returned to Japan as 
prisoners of war at the close of hostilities, unless they so desire. They snare the 
corazon attitude of nearly all Japanese priannere the! Chey are diagpaced end 
imi Wop os bins try have tne sided fear that, should their activitiee heome bnern, 
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they will be denounced st bume as‘ sitera. Actually, whea the war ené¢ and the 
militeriat regime + overthrown, ne A eee ae 
ebly desire to return home as soon es they see that conditions ace such tha} they 
ean do 00 withuct stigms. However, we raust exptvi tnat mary rows will heel- 
tate to und wrtake psychological warfere work for us unless the assurances men- 
tioned above are given to them in advance. in view of the contribution tary cat 
make to our war elfort, we consider that uch guarantees would be not only reason- 
able and just but pragmatically sound. 


INDOCTRINATION OF FRIENDLY TROOPS* 
By W. E. D. 


ot ah, yi ett, meee oll pidge ate 
alry Divievon led to ¢ealer cooperation and thus lo incroused 
effectiveness of sep abdlopical warfare in Yorld War Ii. 


man infantewmen’. ovmnaths: for of unleretardipw af tha misainn af the combat 


In the various subareas, or military theaters of reaponaibility in the Pacific, in 
the war ugainst Japan, the practice of asxigning peywar personnel for duty within 
combat divisions varied scratly. In a few divisions staff officers permanently 
assigned to the unit were designated to perform duties easentia! to psychological 
warfare on a part-tiine bans, This seme practice was nlmost universally fonowed 
in the American divisions of the un Command in Kore. during the years 1981 and 
100%. Yn atill other divisions in the Paci&e erea, in World War U1, paychological 
warfnre apecialiata were diapsiched from corps and army feecquarters oa tempo- 


Since psychological wurfaze on the tactical level was not a highly developed 
activity the x» wan neither a doctrine nor an SOP to guide personnel aenigned to 
pe warfare duties in the lower echelons. The nature and extent of the 
work preformed hy lower echelon paychological warfare personnel ‘To a largely 
on the eathuaiaen, interest, and knowledge of the enemy possensed by the desig- 
nated personnel. 

It appears ty it wxlomatic that units whose troop: best undentand the require- 
ments, limivations, and potentialities of poychological warfare echived the moat 
eflective resalts in its employment. The following accouns was prepared by an 


* Adagted from an onginai acrount dictaud Ny Majer Uavid Tue siniiuies ot tie 
tim. at the Psychotogical Wartare Center, Fort Bragg, N. C 
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officer who served in a psycholugical wrrfare capecity with a combat division 
during World War U1, ee well as on the plunning staff of a paychologice] warfare 
aguney in the ux action in Korea. The story he tells weii iliustrates how he util- 
ined his eyaipmen’ and tine during the war against Japan to infvna the combat 
troops why it wae ensen‘ial fur them tr coonerste in the peycholsgical warfare 
effort launched against enemy troops. 

“During Wevld War il. "1 Waa lucky enough to be in at the boginzing of 

the American pavehologice! warfare campalga in ine Southwest Pacitic. 

I was lucky because I learned a lesson in psywar operations we were not 

tangent in the nevwor school classe ounducted in Drisvane, Australiz, io 

August of 1944. It was « lesson I recently found to be still as necessary 

to know and to practice in the Korean campaign as it was throughout 

World War II. In Brisbane we wore taught that our target was the mind 

of the Japansec soldier. We were taught how to operate xgainst it, and 

hc w to use the necessary equipraent, zuch ae leaflets, hiudapcakers, etc., 

in coder to accomplish the assigned mission. We wore then sent back to 

New Guinea, believing that we understood the iundamental neccasities 

pres an effective paychological wa-fare cumpaign againat the enemy 

ier, 


“My sergeant anc { were assigned to | Corps in September of 1944. I 
Corps at that ‘ims was busy mopping up ‘wiated porketa of Japanesc 
wdiers remaining in the area arnvind Hollandia. The sergeant am, ! 
offered uar cervices but the tropa were too busy to make ase of the com- 
bat weapon about which they knew littl and cared les. The troom had 
been told nethicg about peychalogical warfare, und quite oaturatly they 
looked wpon va with muanieian for we nema s ty Rare a4 fomtocsic naan 
whicn to them would hive appeared to be mre at home in the Pentagon 
than in combat. We were looked upon asa ruisaney by those in command 
and as something of a bairbrain joke by the enlisted personnel. 

''T understood then, that we had only beer taught the ‘set lessou in the 
book, that ie, how to reach the mind and © in the will of the enemy soldier; 
about how to conduct an effective operation ina paywar campaign ve were 
not told. The first Irsson had heen completely neglected. Abanintely 
sothing, hac been mentivned on how to reach the minds and win the wills 
of our own sokiiers no that they wold cvoperate fully in the prograin. Tt 
was obviously impoesibie to hit the enemy target effectively if the minds 
and wille of cur crn men were either ignorant of the mission or anathetic 
about it. 

“The let Cavalry Division was siated to make the D-is; ia vasion of Leyte 
Ialand, in the Philippines, in October 1944. I therefore requested an 
assignment to thet civizion zs the pavchological warfare officer, and when 
my request was approved spent the rest of my time with I Corps Head- 
quarters making up orientation displays and briefings euitable for coinbat 
tivope. I joined the Ist Cavalry Division ia the Admizeity Islands just 
in time to make the invasion armada. Throughout the loug sea voyuge to 
Leyte, My migrant kept our peywar leaficta constantly on exhibition and 
I peviodiealiy briefed both officers and men on the purpose and potential 
neciitknoss to ther: of peychologicai wariare. We neitner persuaded nor 
impreased anyone. 
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“By the time we hit the beach at Leyte, I knew that we had at seast two 
nidesiona to perform. Firat, we woukl have to begir: our indoctrination 
by assceiating psywar with something that uur own troops could identify, 
or amociate with themarlves, Second, paywar would have to prove its 
teefulnzes, Jn Tecloben, capital city of Leyte, we got our chance te start 
work o1. the sxeond mimion. The town of course, was in a state of total 
confusion, the Philippine people sure bewildered about jurt what to expect 
of ua, ond just what we expected ef them, aad because our two-mas peywar 
unit had the unly loudspeaker cquipment available, the Provost Marshal 
caiicd on us Ww Droadeast « Gosen times a day, both in Tacloban and in th2 
tisrcusding villages, directing refugee traffic, keeping the main highway 
yam te or om Oy Ape mec 
of uo apd jist what we expected of 

ah abc den unitearmenmanereutitenins 
and in the way we hoped it would work with our own trvops. We became 
known throughout the division, down through the reghaenta, in the com- 
panies, and even ia the platoons. Our poteptislities slowiy began to be 
understand, the potentialities inherent in the vse of provhulogice! warfare. 
“We installed ourselves in the G-2 ofbee snd followed closely the situa- 
tion mapa and the intelligence reporta. We submitted duily reconymenda- 
Mois ne to just whore we thelagin Cor hile ecutl tm Cropped most offve. 
tively, und where loudspeaker broadcasta might bring iesulta. On orcs- 
sion, General Mudge, the Commanding General, calind on us for a specific 
miasion. 

“When the let Cav established its permanent headquarters in Leyte, 
we got Our fire oppurvenry to work 08 the second nan ui var memon, tits 
in, reinticg peychological warfare to something our own ¢roops were hungry 
for, news of tis: zorld, news of the campaign in Leyte, the same kind of 
information we were disseminating to enemy enidiurs in oar psywar leaflete, 
in our news sheets, and more briefy in our loudepeaker broadcast. Hy 
this lime we really went to work on our own troops, Uning a loudspeaker 
unit mounted on x weapon's carrier we really put the show on the ruad. 
We meade daily visits to every outfit in tue division, tying in the opera- 
tions with our broadcasts to the enemy. We played jive miuaie, gave 
daaiy cewecasws in Engiwh to Une ivi Cav troopers, and dispuyed promi- 
Soult oy tadoe- Ul ua vetguibe weene Sekar tak MA Ge 
aheeta, designed for use ageinst the Japaneor, After each newscast, we 
ans.cancedc briefly that this was exactly the kind of broadenet we were 
just ebout to give, or had just given to the enemy. News was given of 
Arnertena victories in Leyte, throughout the Purifie and Ruronm ond 
Japancee defeats on both land and ves. The troops got the idea and thus 
begen to volunteer assistance. They helped us by packing leaflets and 
news sheets in artillery shell, by bundling leaflets for air drop, by aiving vs 
cover when in and near the front lines. From there on out in overy sing; 
loudspeaker broadcast, directed against the enemy, prychological war- 
fare to them waz no longer 4 weird and improbably activity, d-vemed up 
by impractical Pentagon pen-pushers. They had secs it in action, thay 
Raci sna it cicen out caves in which isciated but deeperate enemy soldiers 
nere holed up. (Often thie was acecmpliehed withcut the loss of a single 
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American life. in time we lost that improbable name, psychological war- 
fue. We became kaown with the usual kidding affection soldiers reserve 
‘or other cutfita for whom they have developed ea healthy respect as the 
‘paper bullet guys.’ 

“This lado tvinatign program provided us the oppartanity to convince 
our own front line midicr that we were with them to easist in doing a m-0ce- 
sary job — that is, to mfist dejeat on the enemy. However, ae we pointed 
oui, im orcier for us to deip them to the utrsost, it wac aeceesary that the 
troops first help uw in various ways. I¢ was necessary that enemy soldiers 
aitempting to surreader de ir-zted in ancordance with the terms we prom- 
ised {si our loudspeaker broadcests and in the leaflete disseminated to them. 
Secoad, intelligence of valve to an effective paywar program, such ae can 
only be collected in the froet line sreas, was always needed, and should be 
gathered and promptly iransmitted vo the rear where it co=2d bo employed 
in reducing enemy resistance.” 


PERSONNEL UTILIZATION IN SEKATEGIC 
PSYWAR EVALUATION® 
By Auexanprr H. Levanrow 


Person» trained in various academic disciplines end — 
wath warying vocational experience were afer dey 
to conuauct strategie evaluation and § dudes for 
the OW ! and the smlstery services during World War Ii. 


FURS0de AND tanx OF THE RESEARCH UNIT 


During the war [World War II] an acute need was felt in many quarters for a 
better underetending of Japanese m~ial and peychological characteristics as they 
reisted to military morale on the battlefront and to civilian morale in Jagan. [t 
wes recoenized that knowledge of Japanese though’ and behav 26 essential 
for dealing with the Japanese both ax an enemy during the war and as a defeated 
nation in the noatwar internation: world, ‘ito weed fur better understanding 
wes felt particularly by those agencies charged with conducting peychological war- 
fare cazinat Japan, The Foreign Morsie Anslyris Division (vmav} of th Ofhce of 
‘Wor Information was orgaviced to see how these probleme cvuk) bo illuminated 
by the application of vovial svience methods and procedures to a particular body 
of wartime source materials made available by Aliied military and civilian agencics. 

The researct was centered on two fields of interest — first, military morale at 
the battlefront and, second, civilian morale ard interne! encie! conditions on the 
hhomefront. The analysis of miliery morale was first concerned with elarifying 
the charecter und mainsprings of the Japanes- eoldicr’s morale, with determining 
wheiner the traditionally accepted! picture of uniformly high and impregnable 
morale was a true onc, and if not, with discovering ite vulnerable pointa and the 
conditions under which it hed waverwl or was likely to weaken or break. The 
rewarch unit explored the question, for example, of whether Japanese soldiers 


*Fiom A. H. Leighton, Human Relations In A Choon: World, FE. P. Duiton Co, 
dpe, New York, 1949, pp 206-311. Reproduced = ele permission of Dr. Laighton, 
the ovpyright holder, and E. P. Duttwn Co., Inc., publisher. 
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inevitably lived up to their ideal of quicidal, last-ditch resistance, of how their 
putrictic and religious indoctrination had been achieved end maintained, of the 
tisvium=tanies uuaer Which resistance weakened and surrenders tock place. 

Th: study of cdvilien morale and internai nociai conditions in Janes ssa like- 
wise carricad jorward with the purpoee of discovering any variatiuns in civilian 
masrala and a-nport of the war effort and of estimating vulnerable points. Fuap 
wan pvenared tc investigate eritically the assumption of a populace uniformly and 
effectively mubilisad in support of tre war. it wea interceter! in determining the 
effects of incrcasad .s0d shortages and physics! hardships, of air reids, evacus- 
tior, and “se disruption of norma! life. It wanted to know how these hardshipe 
affected the capacity for war production and how they might influence the will to 
reaeet in the event of Allied invusion of the homelend. It gathered data on ten 
fiome existine betwees clasace or factions within Japen — industrial workers, 
farsners, women, studente, intellectuals -- and asked shethw any of these groups 
showed signs of uncooperstiveness or dissatiafaction with the + °. Currant infor. 
mation sbout euh internal social conditions and attitudes of the poople was felt 
Praesent ae oe nna saennee uvemente fer 
the: cecupation and edminictration of 2 defeated Japan. 

There military and civilian fields of interest werc not so sharply divided as might 
at fire appear. The averege Japancee soldier came fui, and could be ex 
to retuin to the-civilian population. His military and patriotic tion 
wan part of the larger Japsanene ideology. Even the prcfeasional soldier represented 
an eloment in the greater Japanese community. From both fielde it was hoped to 
olvtain information that would throw light on Japanese cultural patterns of thought 
and behavior thet appeared so baffling and incomprehenaible to the Western mind. 

Miltary and civilian intelligen~w romrrte wenn the Pou) dabherias Ufc a aevle 
the research wes based. Theee docuinents were brought together from all bettle- 
fromts and from a verlety of civitian agencies. As it was received, the information 


tiomal or etra concernig order uf battle, mil:czry installations, 
pclae The initial tack of the reerarch unit was to devise 
methods end procedures for handing this great volume and variety o? source 
material and for syrtematicnny cull cui, ceourdieg, and catainging the data 
ge! alle pa le ge This recording, extracting, end analysis had to 
be saanaged under wartime prossures at a time when it wan necessary not oniy 
to Xeep abreast of the contiauvus flow of incoming docurmonts but to have the 
realts of anniyels iisiediately available. Alas the recording had to be varried on 
inn way which would give time perspective end show current developments against 
the backgrouna of previous conditions, The review of documenta and systematic 
neording of date were of such dimensicze that they required a team of anslyyts. 
Uniform procedures for recording and extracting had to be worked out so that 
prasesaing of a given document could be done by any one of the team of analysts 
wie compuratile results. 

On the basis of the system which was developed, the research unit was prepared 
to supply information about Japanese morale end invernal social conditions to 
military and civilian war agencics whenever it was requested or when it was chought 
thet it would be helpful. ip practice the specific activities and alms of the research 
unit heeame chennetved alors certain tne, Asan Ow wiih Gut oF ite primary 
sime wae to provide informatio of uae in the contral planning of Alited peycho- 
logaeca! warfare policice and programe. It analvere of military murale were based 
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ON cotapirative suurco materials f7om all battlefronts and were thus strategic in 
character and supplementary to iactical anolyses of similar but more locnlized 
materia! nnele by operational unite in the field. (Such tactical units did not, how- 


an overall gees whieh den gave perepective and comparisons to those in 
particular theaters, The use of the information waa not iimuted to owt unite but 
extenied nleo to the military and to such civilian agencies ao = and the Stats 
Departunent. Aside from this specialized sim of the reesarch in peycholewical 
warfare, the unit propoed as fer as possible: to supply other intelligence of a 
strategic nature, particularly for the War Derertmont, as ‘t wae requewued of a9 
the research iteclf revealed significant leads. Although thease two information and 
intelligence functions were prinery, the rwan alan participated In training pro- 
rans for overseas Civil Affairs and intelligence (098) personne]. Despite the 
wartime preamur to provide information of immediate utility, throughout the 
research the importance of th. findisiaa fer oceupation and reconstruction policies 
was teken into consideration. 

The social scientists who conceived and directed the reaearch project er ps 
to it the saint of view ond accepted methods of the social eciences in general and 
of sociology, psychology, social anthropology, and psychiu¢ry, in particular, They 
were impressed with the usefulness anc. nex .2sity of cpplicd social science and the 
utilization of scicatific methods in the clarification of the social and human prob 
lems of our un civilisation A basic premiac of the reaearch was that social 
phenomena are susceptible of scientific analysis Unrough systematic oberrvetion 
and clawification nd the consequent tormuletion of inductive generalisations. 
The body of genera: social science propositions about the nature of society and the 
behavior of its members formed part of the background of the resenreh, Commonly 
accepted techniques of iefinition. cleerifcetisn, und tcaiietnenl i coc pene 
mena were used as far ae was permitted by the limitationa of the data and by the 
compiomises and adjustments made necenaary hv their quality, The acerptance 
of vhe ponwhility of generalization about social phenomena from apecific Instances 
opered un a further field, that of prediction. 1¢ waa a major concern and expecte- 
tion of the research unit to be nine to foretell the effect of changing factors in the 
morale picture and to estimate trends in Gime. 

ay the fundamental propositions of social science, two were considered of 

sanic importance to the research. The first wan the aseumption that certain uni- 

eee exiat in the behavior of individuals and in the oper rtion of sucis! groupa 
due to commen huinad and social facto. Equally important, on the other hand, 
wan the recognition thet betwen different social and national groups there exiat 
certain contraste in bolief and bebsvior which are eultursily conditioned and which 
ean be understocd only in terms of the cultaral context of Uke groupe in question. 
The importance of this comparative point of view cannot he overvatitanted for 
the atudy of morale end socis! conditians in a culture so difierené from our own. 

How the various aims and demands were met by the research unit is described 
in the rernainder of this report. 


ORGANIZATION 


The ruap operated aa an ow) unit ucder a cooperative arrangement with mis 
(Military Intelligence Service) of the War Department. From both agencies in 
varying dearees it. drew Kral and eqninment end thet both it had soowes 
to the military and sivitias intelligence documents that were “used a8 source mate 
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Hid, As ah shalyeus and iniormation unit it served both ow! and wis by means of 
reporte and pocareser be at conieres:ces, 

The reacarch unit wss established under ow1 in the spring cf 1044 and began 
working with the nucleer personnel of 2 chief and three analysts. From the begin- 
niug, this staff worked in mpace provided by the War Depertment and with acres 
ta ws inteltigenee prviveen In theae Scat months sttentice Sus 2enterca pit 
imatuy Ga proviems of iiliary moray. During ihe iaii of 144, the staff was 
gradually eniarged to an overall personnel of seventeen, with pert hover! in tha 
War Departmsnt and the other part it OWi dicen. With incrensed peronmnel 
and facilities if. wis porate to tum ettentacn to socia) conditions and morale an 
the Inpencee hamsleasit soblle huntner devilaging tad eihaing Gen etally of nill- 
e morsle 

By the beginning of 1948, the ow! personsel comisted ° the civision eiel and 
co-chief, tin analyste, two translators, und three secretaries. Frown time to time 
additiona] temporary personnel was raade available from ow: for specia’, tasks. 
(The author of this report has included Navy members with che ow: group. This 
is Gone oecause they were assigned by the Navy to owl.) The permancat etai 
repreeerited uw wide range of experience and training in the social sciences and 

chiatry. The division chief had directed « socia! reacarch project in a Japanese 
ape es Center, following the evacisuion of West Const Japanese and Ameri- 
cana of Japanese ancestry, and had brought with Lim from the projr i four analyets 
aud a sceretary, all of Japanese anccetry. Ten members of the total ow: staff 
al seventeen (plus two who were later contmbuted by the Army) were persons of 
Japanese ancestry with lirguietic or other special qualificationa for working with 
Japanese material, Anpther of the senior avalyets had aleo had experience as 
bead of social research in a Japanese Ketocaiion Conter. in all, a large proportion 
of the ntaff had had first hand knowledge of dsoanoee culture either through personal 
of reeearch experience or through beth. In addition to these special qualifications 
presi vk kes sagtlerpay oie eee ein mamaad 
in sociology, socia! antiropology, and 

As an ov! eperation the reses..ch unit was known as the Foreign Morale Analysis 
Division. It had two esctions ~- the group housed in the War Department engaged 
in analysis of intelligeiice material made available through military sources, and 
the otaff in the ow: cfice working on translaticn and analysis of other materia! 
available through now military sources. Jn the War Departmeni office, emphasis 
was on analysia of military morale, but dsta on homefront conditions were aleo 
smembled. The vork of the staff ln the owt offic: was concerned with transiation 
of current meterials from the Japsarec, independent background research vn 
dt, shese cultural and psychological characteristicn, snd the coordination of activ- 
ities of the reacarch unit with ow) navcholusionl warfare uolicinn and n-wrations 
Needless to say, there was free literchsage of materials between both of iheve 
sections; joint mectings were held; and the data arsumulateet hy one wae acces. 
sible to the other. 

As a War Department operation the research unit worked in cooperation with 
the Bociolcgical Bratmh of mis, hac accena to mis intelligence matenals, wes ausiened 
space end personne! by it, end prepared reports for it on request. The couperntive 
arrangement with ats went through severe! wiages. Uniler the final arrsngement, 
completed in tie spring cf 1945, the cooperative research unit was known as the 
Joint Morale Survey. The sma wae comprised of the ruap staff and the following 
personne! assigned by mis: a joint chief of the unit correlative with the ow) divi- 
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sion chief, three civilian and three military reaeireh analyste, plus ocrasional! other 
professional workers and clerical assistants. The suse wae divided into two sec- 
re ee Sere een aces ner 
with analysis of Japanese radin propagande. The latter section war rainy an 
Army openstion distinct from. the morale research unit except for the loan of ane 
owl auslys. to it snd the utiiaativt of iw radio material by the research ut!t. 
The reaults of the reseasch were presented to poliey-mekine end operational 
unite in ow: and to the War Department eesentially through two media — forma! 
reporta ail mnesaczasce, and in formal and infocu2) conferences. The sericea of 
reports jesued by the research unit, on subjects ranging from over-all studies of 
peered sangre eer earl hig eth ten! + iy dae 
circulated to policy-making units in owt rad the War Department. These forma! 
reports tached a relatively wide audience of military and vivilien agencies. and 
Sietod: tea aclisdieshy euihd sh: "aneee allenstar ona, alias 
the Navy, and a British jiaween unit coneerned with morale prooems. In addi- 
tion to “he regularly circulated series of reporte, special merioranda were prepared 
m reayonse to specific requests from mis of when it was felt ceceasary. Although 
the subjects of the reporte were in general geared to the known Interests of ow! 
ated mie, sUgeestions and impetus for folring certain lines of investigation also 
eame frota the research vait and from leads provicid independently by she data. 
Probabiy quite as effective an a means of preventing the point of view and 
results a} te research to pessoas in key position were the formal and informal 
conferences carried on with members cf owi, wis, und other aguneies. Repre- 
sentatives of rasp participated regulerly in policy-making meetlige of the Far 
Eastern Division of owl. Early in the summer of 1945 the co-chief o! rau left 
tm baenme divtst oro! 2b OTs Usei-ad. pausing SiG sw wainesing wnit for puyeho- 
logical warfare to Japan and provided a strategic link between the research and 
planning programs. Communication with War Department policy-madung offi- 
cials was likewiae maintained through participation in conferences, psincipally 
on the part of the Army chief of the unit. 
Conferences and particularly infennal contecta, not only in ow: und the War 
't but also with key persons in other avencies, were of great importance 
in establishing the research point of view, in cummunicating the resnits and in 
indicating the usefulness of social acience research methods in thia context. 


BOURCES 

The source r.aterial upon which the research waz baved covered a wide range 
of intelli documenta, both civilian and inilitary. Militery intelligence meta 
Fiala int fded documents obtsine! themech ootlvtto: transltion, aiad isterruga- 


tion agencies of the Allies, principally Americen, ‘British, Austrsiian, and Chinese. 
The ater intelligence "drouments were, of scuias, the principal aource: mate 
fais for analysis of Japanes> niilitary morale, but they also provided data not 
elsewhere available on internal social conditions and civilian morale in the Japancee 
homeland. Of the military documenta, the moat useful were prisoner cf war inter- 
rogation reports, and the methods devised for their systematic analyasia will be 
discussed later it detail. In addition to row interrogations a variety of other 
tvoce of strictiy mileery intelligone: sources, auch 24 captured diatien and enemy 
militarv vublications and orders, alan nrovided rich date fiw the etude of murste. 

IntelNeence materials (rom non-militery sources nad containing data on homn 
‘sont conditions and morsle were made available tnicugh mis and civillan war 
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agencies, prinsipally the following: «wi outroste, for traasletjon and sumniaries of 
Japanese publications (ow! outpost: also enh CORE SO SEP Eaioke on 


more quickty than did civilian documente. Aas result, it was possible to keep the 
analysis of inilitary morale more up to date than that of the civilian data. 

Cne Cieadvantage ia tie use of stl of these materials {ne rwan'n reacarch our- 
poses was the inability of the researh unit to participate in the gathering of the 


in view, a3. ities rere pitas’ to the unit. Despin his bet conte ai. 


origin end cobleetion, much of the istered proved to oe katie aid rewardiz J for 
the research purposes, In the following description of epecific typer of do wnreats 
utilised, more attention wil) be giver to military than to civilian sources, since 
thele nature acd the possibilities for their use are presumably ices well known. 


Pow Interrogations 

Interrogation veportc were she nino wurces Of informatier on Japanese m'litary 
morale and the most susceptible to systematic analysia. In volume they formed 
p cies hed dle saa an gaat ag vag ~ as 2 Aci Baga Pow interrogn 
tiors, although conducted primarily ior military information of operatioral value, 
contained other kinds of data wyeful for morale analysis, Almost all interrogations, 
except some on speciilized subjecte, enumerated at least a xinimum of personal 


beskpratint itetne etoat the phlacmer, meshes hie gee: rest nme saeiense etuce. 
tion, and coatspation. Mtatistics on euch background items were ereential ii deacrib- 
ing the “tote! population” of Japances rows. The pracipa! dats on morale reeulted 
from direct questioning on euch mibjerta ar the ptate of discipline and military 
apirit in the Pow’s unit, attitudes toward last-ditch revistance and eurcide, or the 
Aerts of Aiind propagends. Much coud be Inferred sbout the morale piotures 
from less direct questions on sact tupics sa circumetances of capture, bealth anu 
food conditions In the uait, eap: dies and reinforcements, training and patriot:e 
indoctrination. In severs, series of interrog iio" cwnorts the Pows were routinely 
nueationad about Lamefrr.at eanditiors, 

The extreme resdinces of Jepaniee rows to telk under interregation e-4 tieir 
willingnem to cooperate ~jth their captors have been matters for surprise on the 
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pais us Alued ouservere, Such apparent reversal of ioyalty becomes mora under- 
atandable in ee ee re 
Japanese military attitude toward the caking of prisoners. Japanese military 
ideology did not acknowledge the possibility thet a Japanese ecldier wou'd eur- 
iender, had not in tho early part of the war provided security training for thin 
eventuslity, and had denied to « soldier once wie > prisoner the possibility of hie 
returm to Japanese eociety. Thus cut off from ius it’e es 3 Japanese, the row 
enw himeelf starting a new life, and his behavior uader Interrogation made sense 
in terme of thes new edjustment. ‘The ev+>serdinncy ecoprration of the Japanese 
pows made available « quantity and kind of information that would not havo 
been possible otherwise. 

Several different kinds of interrogation reports were veed. Their form and 
content differed mecording to the place and circumstances of interrogation, that 
is, whether it, was conducted in frontline unite immeciatcly atter capture or later 
atrearechelons. Reporte diffeted also in respect to the kind of information sought, 
whether primarily operational for use in the Immediate situation “x. on the other 
hand, for ieng range military, economic, or morale purposes. Thre falsty distinct 
types Of reports were Gaed: 1) brief frontime interrog.tions coasentrating on tae- 
ticel information but containing identifying background deta shunt the row and, 
wually, brief notes on morale and tne effect of Allied propaganda; 2) more detailed 
interrogationy at rear echelons on hoth technical and morsle subjects; 3) sperinl- 
ised interrogations made in rear areas o1 at special interrogation erntera, octen 
ineligding extended questioning un military morale or hoimefront conditions. Some- 
times in the intter type. enmys on subjecta nertaining to Japanese ideolory and 
Merete aed ta preaptetive oreupation probleme werc eclicited from pows cy even 
volunteered by them. 


Captured Military Documents 

Of the large volume of Japanese documents captured in military operations 
several types contained deta particulariy uncial for the research unit. Perhape the 
most revealing information about the sttitudes of Japanese soldiers under battle 
whditions came from ovptured diaries and peraonal notebooks. The Japancee 
soldier was apparently accustomed to record his intiinate thoughte and feelings 
in & personal journal ¢o a much greater extent than ie usual among Western sol- 
diers. Although sometimes theur diaries had a fisvor of being written for an 
audience and reflected ideal soldierly attitules, they slao revealed quite clearly 
the strains and discontents of the soldier's life. ‘The Songthier diaries often showed 
a change of attitude as the soldier proceeded from rear areas or successful cam- 
paigns to cefensive fighting with ite cumulative hardships and strain, and dicrics 
frorn the early part of the war reflected a different mood from thom covering later 
periods. Occasionally, compamble information came {rom captured letters and 
personal correspondence, 

Captured official documents provided data on indoctrination, tealning, and offi- 
cial efforts for maintenance of discipline and morale, Information of thia kind :ame 
froun combat operational orders, official communications between rear and front- 
line headqus.-ters, and training manuale and instructions. Such documenta revealed 
weak vjots that were the subject of official concern at various levels of eommand 


and the measure: by which 1 wee enowht tr strenethen them, 
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Transh tions of ceptured documents were publiahad tev Allied Tramiation Con- 
ters in the various war theaters. Ful! translations were made of important docu- 
mente, but in moet cases only pertinent extracts or summaries were published. 
The volume of Japanene documenta was greater than the translation center: 
could haadle, and only thoes judged to be of particular importance for rJitary or 
other reasons were published. Presumably a great deal of morals material, eape- 
cielly personal date thet war of no onerational importenee, was lost because cf 
thic. Im some caces, when the cataloyuc listing of untranslated documents indicated 
one of particular interest, the original document could be obtained. In general, 
however, this remained an untapped source beccuse of unavontable delay in obtain- 
icg euch originals and the limited facilities of muan'c own translation unit. 


Miscsllanemus Militury Intelligence Docuncnt: 

tn addition te these nowt-nand Japanene suurces, inilitary intelligesce channols 
ghve access to secondary acovunia by muirsepee~r Individuals and sgeacies. 
These ineluced ieyinta by Allied experts on certain usperte of Japanese mone 
or by nonleapanese who for some reason, such an lung residence in Japss. were 
qualified to give special kinds of information, Fr~ knowledes of the mibtary 
background and progress of campaigns the periodic intelugence reports of Allied 
unite were available. 


Japanese Civilian Publications 

These were mainly newspapers sad perivdicals. Abgriracts and transiation. of 
articles were reeeived principally from the Inti-Denaawntal Coamitt, hast. 
alav irom ow! outposts and other military or civilian field agencies, In andintor. 
t translations, the original copica of newspapers and periodicala, er mierofilma 
of them, were in many cases available to the man's own tranalatiun unit. The 
supply of untranslated Japanese materials of this kind, however, was much lerger 
than the resuurces for handling it. Miscetlancous Japancee civilian publicatikms, 
moetly of government origin, were aleo uerd. It war not ponsibie to keep oa 
maternal a up to date as the mulitacy enalysis because of deliy in trenalation o 
in the tranamission of documents. 

All of these publications in # sense represertec the official Japanese puint of 
view mogarding the «ar effort and homefront conditions. Mere personal material 
from “‘ingide Japan" which diverged from thie officia! view was obviously difficult 
to chtain. Nevertheless, it was pcedble to use the official matria!, with due 
regard to Ite propagends bias. It provided « more or lens dependaime reword of 
internal events and ficial pronouncements. It also gave a besis jor estimating 
current Japancee attitudes and skreeses, By watching the kind and frequency of 
eriticiame of certain sociai groups — for examnic, farmerr students, inteiiectuala, 
or women — it was poambie tc judge what problems and what ele.ne=ta of the 
population were causing met official concern. 


Radio Monitoring 

Thin last qualification regarding the propaganda bias of Japanese publications 
hoids even moe strongly for radio material. Dut, again, with due regard to this 
bias, the radio was found invaluable for keeping track of carrent internal events 
at.d the officii! propagands line directed by the Japsrese towatt their own people 
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and toward Greater East Asia. Tranzistion: of the daily moniiuring vi Japaaruc 
broadceats to the homeland, to ora, and %< the Allies were provided by rec, and 
were supplemeated by monitoring reports from other Allied agencies in the Pacthc. 
The monitored material was quoted extensively fiom current Japanese pericdicals. 
These daily radio reports had the sbvious advantage of beirg more up in date 
thes any other somree, 
Other Publications 

Throughout the research, historical and beckground sources were used in con- 
rontton with the current intelligence materials. These were writings both by 
Japescvee and by Western observers or “experts” about Japan. A special rap 
study by Dr. Ruth Benedict (raav Revert No. 25, Japcrene Behavior Paterna, 16 
Septerber 1945. Enlarged and expanded, this has since appeared as The Chry- 
conchemum and the Sword, Boston: Houghton Miffiin, 1948) on Jananoae behavior 
aed psychology mede use of such historical! and literary sources, particularly by 
Japmncse writers, aa well aa first-land information obtained from intensive invr- 
viewing of Japenese whe had been reared or had lived in Japan 
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.. some of the general office operations aad procedures as they wero ap plied 
to ail data used in the renearch will be described. In brief, the essential prowdurce 
conmiated of taking notes and extracts of apogee relevant to the social and 
nave Salley: “9! Sereste if Abe © connpat snr? arly Levey tubes Liber 
topical headings so that they would be readily ngs Guielity available for analysis 
and report writing. 
Topecal Oullines 

The topical outlines grew out (fe sombinetion of eenplrical and theoretical con- 
siderations. It was assumed thei certala aspecta of oncat organization would hove 
importance for the research. Topice of this order had to do, for inmtance, with 
eviclences of internal social divisions along clans or factional tines, information 
about ideology and methods of patrictic indcctrination, ‘nformativur about polit- 
eal of military leadership and attitudes toward it, information abont. child rear- 
ing and eclucation. Such topis, or theiy varallels, ace {emiliar landmarks in any 
social analysis. The topics! sutlins wae organised against suck a background of 
established theoretical interests. In addition, however, the chvice of many of 
the specific topics was conditioned by the kind of date available ir: the documents. 
Subdivisions of larger topica were often made on this basis. The homefront sources 
were fourd to contain, for instance, a great deai of injurinataon about civilion 
reactions to bombings, about attitudes toward Allied pmpaganda and Allied 
military miccesses, snd about various sapects of the civilian war effori. Military 
sources yielded sufficient data om certain cruciai subjects, such as attitudes toward 
suicide, cxsintenance of diaipline, or emationa! attitudes toward the enemy, & 
warrant neparate topical headings in the outline. Two separate topical outlines 
were divieed in this manner, one for military or “fighting forces’ material, the 
other for civilien or “omefront” material. |The Fighting Forees ane! Homefro t 
Topical Outlines are given in Appendix I of Leighton's Human Relations in a Chang- 
ing Weeld, no 228-26.) ‘Thee tanical outlines were tend hy the analyse pe eyildnn 
to the kind of materie! to be extracted or on which notes should be taken: they were 
aleo used jn the organization anc filing of the completed reseirch notes. 
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in ucidition mibiected to a mora elaborate acheme of anslysis, Incoming military 
doceamenta were routed to the reecarch unit before sent to the » 
Locuments received from other agencies could in rome cases De 


ihe; Siiathcer arnt Wee Qetunaind Sir salads We 
snucte jn the form of summcries or brief indication of 
was lengthy cr would be easily accessible in the filer or from the library. 
pay Bip saa elle Poem: ~ Tupemaat Bit Alpers op ogy tao 
the metecia! was of oructe! importance or when the original document od 
dificult to regain. The large volume of incoming ms documents and the ti 
limée that they could be held for proceseing (72 hours in the case of important 
dorwiients) put constant preasire upon the research wait to devise ways and 
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A uniform aystem of vote-taking was devieud. All Siiiee, Chellar waentiglis 
or extic ots, were nade on 5” x 8” sheets, easily manageadle in the research files, 
ancl wore made with e:firiert sarbon copre to alle the tote °= b= fied ender 
racma of the tupical headings to wmch it applied. Some netics of brist ow: docu- 
wae sires senuved Sag Cae Site Led Se BR So Sle Seeds 


text or source of the data. in the case of captured documents wich identification 
would include a description of the document, the number ~f pagrs it od, 
where and when it had been captured, et«. Hibliographical references to all docu- 
meatts pecvesaed were also kept on index cards, together with reference to where 
& complete copy of the netes had brea fied, und thn: provided a eatalogne of ail 
documents processed and » mechanical meane for locating tho notes taken from 
any given document. 


Research Note Files 


The reeearch noter were coyganised under the headings of the topical outlines in 
the Fighting Furces ard Homefront files. Any one note usually was sertinent to 
ceveral topics in the outline. The mechanica! mears of marking and filing notes 
hact gone through several revisions ip the course of operations. ‘The final and 
moet satisfactory arrangement was to type across the top of the note at the (ime 
it was made all of the topics under which it was to be filed, at tle same time ens, 
ing that sufficient carbons of the note were made (ot cross-refercucen if thin were 
impractical) to be filed under each topic. Each copy was designated for filing 
by underiining the appropriate topic. Notes were dated acoocding to the time 
refesrenoe of the material contained ‘n them, and in most casca they were filed 
cheonolegicelly under each heading. 

mo sdaition to Ge Fighiing Forees 1 and merreg «3 note Aton built up. in thie wav, 

{ 


wifes tos given ares, er of poo proper, was fied chronologically mite T 
an appropriate area healing. Thus, at uny time a survey of all notes taken 09 the 
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Philippines or Burma, for 2xample, regardless ef the topics dealt with, could be 
readily made. The Homefront File itoc!{ constitated the area file for Japan proper, 
and within it notes were filed chronologivally under each topic heading. The 
chronclogical arrangement of notes in the Ares and Homefront Files eave a cough 
time perspective even at this stage of the anclysis and facilitated handling the 
Gata for estimating time trends. 

Other files were maintained for evecial kinds of material. The files for notes 
from Pow interrogations will be described later, together with the special methods 
fo: processing Pow material, The amount of material from newspapers and 
periodicals was sufficient to warrant another master file, knuwn as the Cucrené 
Opinion Fitz. Ove copy of sii notes fram newspapers and perivdicals (or crom- 
references) were filed here chronoingically by publication name. The Current 
Gpitaon File thus brought together in convenient form all nutes on newspapert 
and periodicals that had been translated or processed by the research unit. Bimi- 
larly a sepurate Radio File was kept for notes from rcc and other monitoring. The 
headings for the Radio File were a dvpheation of those of the Homefront File, bet 
it was found advisabie to kre notes from this special source sevarate from all 
other homefront notea. 

The research files constituted t! aateriale from which analyses could be made. 
At any one time they represented ali of the matcrisls proceseed to date. ‘The nates 
in many cases contained the data in a form in which it could be used directly ia 
picparing reports; in other cases they provided a means of reamembiing the original 
sources, Once used, it was merely & mechaaical oprraiion to return the notes to 
thcir proper places in the files ready for future reference and recse. 

Research and report writing on particular topics were achieved through what 
the members of the Division came to call “task forces," After = subject had been 
selected, or after a requeat had come in from a policy reaker, une of the eenior 
analysta would become head of the work related to the project. He weuld drow 
together such staff us he needed from ameng the proceasorn and the other analysts, 
but, since the processors had to keep up with their daiiy routine of handling 
incoming intelligence material, the “task force” usually operated aw such only 
during half of each day. When the fret draft of m report was finished, it would 
be examined by all the professiona. merabers of the Division aad then discussed 
at = meeting. Following thie it would be reworked by the "‘task force,’ witis 
additional research if need be, and then submitted to the chief of the Division or 
the co-chief. Asa rule the chief would pasa it informally to « number of appru- 
priate policy makers for their suggeetiens sad then return it with their and hia 
own comments for a fiaar going ove: by the “task force.” After this the report 
was given to the Division editor who prepared it for publication, checking whea 
necessary with the head of the ‘‘task force.” When ali the renrarch and i:-ort 
writing were completed, the “task force” disbauded. Its members, however, would 
before long be reassorted ani renseembiod in a new project of a similar character. 
Sometimes two or more such groupe were in existence simultancoualy. 

This kind of organization was emplosed instead of s permanent division between 
processing and topical research fur two reasono. Firs’, it saved the processors 
from the deadly monotony of an entirely routine task and from the falling off in 
work quality that often comes a+ a reault of boredorn in mach circumstances. 
Bevond, i Repti ine procesours ianiiliat With WOR Ge HAW Cney Coledted daily 
wes actually used, and hence it sherpened their judgment ead inteceet in aeleet- 
ing itams and placing them in the beat categories. 
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USIE KOREA — AN EXPEHIMENT IN WARTIME OPERATIONS® 
By Roy Jacusy 


An American Information Cor in Kanne 1960 descridee 
som of his diftculises es he wen! ebout the lash of implement- 
ing American information objactines > 4 wert Kaces. 


After more than a y-ar asa war operation, Oriz Kore. ia oll ewirling up .aa 
cr churning mud along rutted paths taking word and picture to more than twenty 
willion Koreans. As the fint Stat: Depertment infovmatim organization ever 
to operate in the thie); of # red-hot war, vern Korea and its travuile are of more 
than parsing intervst a4 5csta which have to face the threat of open Comrounist 
violence. 


When the Commu lst armies struck on June 25, 1950, vatr Korea was = fap. 

pies Bos "gy oe wth experienced loca’ personne! and equipment necessary fur 

a hard-hitting information and educational exchange program. By 

the third day of the war a larg: part of the American p-rsonnel had been evecuated 

to Jupan. Several Americer. and lucal staff members were immediately detailed 

to psychological warfare work in Tokyo. Other Amerizans, howev-1, were flown 
bach: to South Korea to carvy on in the rear areas. 

Field operations were modified to emphasize war and morale news. Mobile 
teams, operrting from information centerr, covered « \o' of real estate during the 
summer cf 1980. Ome mobile motion picture siai, in het pursuit of « potential 
audionce, drove strnight into enemy territo.y, with the Americaa assistant radio 
officer at the wheel. Luckily, after small arms firr had pinned the team down for 
the rest of the day and part of the night, everybody retyrned, slthough a Korean 
interpreter wan hit from behind by an enemy riffle bullet. The wound healed, but 
the mobile unit, recovered much later, iv a uscless, burned ahail. Since then 
uare hee atteripted to confine ite ground onerations to friendly territory. 

Througheut the critical eummer of 1950, when rumor r) ” panic were the chief 
Tare: targe ‘4, UAIZ News — dasandnntndd by radio, public adcr-as wets, printed or 
mimengranked jrandonte trAeee hcl Leathe, bund wowed protaree — acnteved 
and Saaanaeh Wadi, ah ak baci alae ‘The most convincing 
evidenue that people believed onts, occ _rred is: Augzst a year ago when the enemy 
was heen than tive miles from Taegu. When a misinterpreted military directive 
reeulted in a ex order ‘to all civilians to evacuate the town, ustr was a lone, if 
loud, witee exhorting the ptople to stay. Use promptly vucceeded in atemming 
tne pas, and Taegu reinained the second largest functioning city in the Republic 
of Korea. 

iz October 1940, just a few days after the city was retaken, key operations were 
returned to Seoul. Here the new problems were how to operate in a bombed, 
thedled, and burned-out city. Tne weather turned inclement, and the going wan 
hera. Bevere} hundred pallid former loeal employees left behind in the firat 
evacuation, appeared again and had to be screened. Woet of them could be re- 
employed. But there was a stark background of hunger, destruction, cold, and 


° Matvacted from usix Neweletier, Aug 51, -p 1-4. Reprinted with permission of 
the author and the US Information Agency 
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inecurity. Within four weeks, however, o#ir agein had « smooth-working opera- 
tion, in spite of the fact that the irfurmacion center had been completely destroyed 
and the rest of the buildings were badly damaged. By the middle of December 
the evacuation of all but a small key staff was bogun again, and on the third of 
January the last uste jeep rolled southward across the frosen Han River. 

Back in the expanded perimenter Usir efforts were intensified. New, improved 
publicaticns were created. Dictation apeed radio news sripts and a weekly pic- 
toria} news poster were inaugurated. Today the operntion remaira flexibic, ready 
to move with the tide of batt!s and asiert to ferret out and attack moraie and 
informational probicaiia. 

Uaur's effort to keep up an uninterrupted operation has bee. successful only 
hecaazse of 2 decentralized field orcanisation. There were six centers in all key 
cities evonm before the war. By reorganiaing them as the var and the capital of 
Korea moved back aad fort!:, Uiey were easily converted into operational head- 
querters. In addition to offering shelter, these centers had radio sets, mimeograph 
machines, typewriters, etencila, peper, generators, and a more or less expen 
Korean staff. Thus, at all times there was continuity in the usix effort in spite of 
evacuationa, returns, and re-evacustions. fi Usir’n humen and material resources 
hed Deen centralised in the cepital esty, Seoul. evervthing errert the American 
perenne! would have been lost ir: the first two days of the war, and it would fave 
been months before usiz could have gotten into action again. 

Armong the riovel problema confronting usr& at war were relations with the 
US Army. Uerr’seariy relations with the Army, most inform.J, were nut without 
purtement. “Now exactly who are yuu?’’ wos the usual opening Army gambit. 
While frequently an anawer seemed at first to be unimpresaive, the discovery that 
vate had a pool of qualified writers and interpreters, had knowledge of the country 
and the people, and was wiling and able to produce data, publications, and radio 
Programa was elaily acconted and utihped by the Army, In one mnerifie case the 
Enghish text of an 8th A-my airdrop ieaflet came to unit at 9:30 in the evening 
with the request for 160%") leaflets in the Korean language, incleding a cut of 
General Walker’s sigrature, by 7:00 a.m. The oext morning, in the vurfew- 
deadiened town of Taegu, uste met the deadline. 

Ovwer the months there has developed @ working relationslip bewween usr enc 
various un Command agencies ii Kucca. These include the United Natiens Civil 
Assistance Command, which perforins G-5 functions uiiough nox channeix, cape 
cially in forward sreas; the Second Logistical Cormmand, which is responmble for 
unloading ships in Pusan and transporting supplies forward; United Nationa Civ) 
Information and Education, which is respousible for tactical psychological opwra- 
tions againet the enemy. Unrs now regularly assinte these unite and is ansinted ly 
them. Mow, the Artoy's opening gambit in an interview is usually, “We urider- 
sane] vsix can help us.” Morcover, it should not be forgotten that in the first 
few months of the war, befory these unite were eatabliehed in Koreas, date pro 
vide tire shock troops, and Istcr the cadre, in the “hot” Information effort. It 
wes cmly shortly before the Inchon landing, after the greatest infazmeational crisca 
had passed, that the tx Command mansged to grt one prychoulogical wa:lare 
fics io Korea. 

During the early days of the war much time was alec apent with American and 
fore ‘ign reyorters on Korean background, and many a story was made poraible 

my thrutah Gie tea al a Gate interpivics. One Aniciican memimet Ui Uma Waa 
detwiled permanently to the un, where he waa the only person with intensive 
pr» war knowledge of health and welfare. eonditiona. 
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besides tie sew work with the military end with reporters, the war situation 
required an increnss in copy and pliote production by cstz Korva for the use of 
the Department snd uste posts in Boutheast Avis. This has been and is being 
Gone, although there x sow oily one American technician doing the motion pic- 
ture and still-phote work that he and thrce other Americans did before the war. 
In thin connection, it might be noted that the movon pietam uait, desoribed in 
the June use Newsletter, ia again producing Korean newnreals and documen- 
tars and is dubbing in tne sound on sur documentaries. 

One tasjur problem of wertime operation ie » mine problet:. even in pescetime, 
tait ix, s war situation it assumes a nightmarish aspect. “Three iide of which the 
loweet. ..” and “bills in quintuplicete” are seats Yuhngidl taadinads Maniieiee 
under normal circumstances of necessity, but the circumstances were not nurmel 
except for the administrative rules. The final solution in a number of cases wos 
that members of varz paid f tor operations out of their own pocket. Having let 
mist of thei? property in the evacuation of Heoul snyway, ta. further contribu- 
tion was not a novelty. Anothe: matter wee thet of eioplies. The cumbersome 
machinery involved in filling cupply requisitions from 9,000 miles away is a time- 
conmuming proceas in the boat of circumstances. In a wnr operation it le even 
longer before the cupplies can hit the pipeline. However, on tho basis of literally 
begging, borrowi:.g, and “stealing,” vere key. xoing and kept producing. 

‘The most definite conclusion that can be lrawn from the experience of vsix 
Korea ie that the normal information program must be geared for ewift changes 
if it & to function in a war situation. The fact that verz Korea was fiexible, 
motorived (with jeeps and trucks), and decentralized (with persunnel, buildings, 
supplies, and equiptnent stockpiled in regional offices) enabled the operation to 
continue uninterrupted. Ustr. lived from ita fet, which was largely ucquieed from 
the Army long before the war. Without scattered hoards, oste would have nad 
to close up shop. Uste Koreas is still operating to ec large extent cn a “‘scrounging” 
tasia, even in the matter uf perwonal housing. The moral for other uate 
tions ‘hreatened by Communist military attack would seem to be, “eoscunge 
Loard, moto.‘ te, and decentralixe.” 


THE PUBLIC AFFAIRS OTFITER* 
By Jauna J. Tosatns 


The Public A 0 Officer serves aco mojor functions: 
(1) he he weal om pakeral andor mars 


(2) he is a relatiody Ag 
eral officer on the staf As ieleaeelas or nian. 


[The Public Affaire Officer (pao) ia a post-World War II asvival in the US Foreign 
Bervice. Since there in nota long history to whiel: ene can defer te learn what a typical 
or ideal PAO dows in Hine of duty ij is not eazy te deceritbe with « Sich Cagres of accuracy 
what functions he actually performe. “The account which fellows was prepered by « 
for.ner rao anc in baad not alonc on hie own account of his netivities, for he diacumed 
hin conclusions with perrona engaged in similar work in other areas, and circulated 
the — ch follown to several othe> Public Allaire Officers for comment and 
emendation 


* Datvcetet fr a Tenertmont af Gate Pareien Receive Inatitute Training Dorn. 


ment, prepared ‘a Dr. Robbins, Protest of Political Seience, Americay Univernity, 
one time Public Affuirn Officer, US Embassy, Stockhols: Sweden, 1950. 
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bitle thin account may not cover the variety of actual situations at al! poste, it is 
belinved to give a fairly sccurats genoral picture that my serve as a point of depertur 
for analysis of the kind of training required [or effective operations in the field.| 


Tie Two Major Functions cf the r.10 

Usually the Public Affairs Oxfiicer may anticipate a two- or three-year aenign- 
raent, the main aira of which is to disseminate easential information and to build 
up a program of cultural and educational exchang: between the United States 
und the ccuntry to which he has been assigned. Once at the post. he is likely to 
find that he haa two major functions: aa a relatively high-ranking quasi-pulitica! 
gervral officer of the minsion, and ae a epecialis! on informational and cultszal 
activities. These will be discussed in turn. 

The General Functions of ithe ”40 as Diplomat 

The Pau is not likely to be confined by any means to carrying out only the work 
of his own section of the Embassy or Legation. As a senior officer of the minsion, 
one of « number in the Ambasendor’s or Miniater’s official auive, he will be expected, 
aa are all other officery of his rank, to carry out a good many assignments of a 
gevral diplomatic nature. Some of them will consume much time end energy. 

For purposes of planning of exeeutiig the tote! work of the mission, he will be 
availabie at any time for mectings called by his chief ov by the bstver's cacetive 
Offices, Uf the rao ie a rersen of particular skill and experience in the efalm of 
the country to which hie iniesion is accredited, he is likely to be called uy, for a 
great ceal of advice of a broadly diplomatic, political, or ceonomic charnec~e, aa 
well as for coordination cf the information and elucation programs with th. ~ 
other activities. 

In his general capacity a» diplomat, he is alao likely to be expected to attend as 
a “working guest” at luncheuns, dinner, and receptive given by nes superiors. 
He hae to be on hend to take ears of any numbir of distinguished local personages 
and also to meet « variety of visiting firemen fro.w home, such as Senators, Con- 
Qreszinen, and other vrp's, 

Bocuse of thene responsibilities, end alen in order to carry out hie more aperial. 
ised tasks in the public affairo ficld, he will find it indispensable to cultivate withn 
the mission the fnendiy cooperation of feiiow officers and employees. Although 
it is sometimes assumed that an American diplomat abroad ought to apend all 
his time socially with outsiders, the facta of life are otherwise. No senior officer 
can do his job weil without frequently collaborating with these fellow officer:, 
their wives, their families. All of them may be able t. reach out into many citricu 
im the community that he may not be able to tap himeclf. The pao, like other 
officers, will ratucally include among his cocktail and dinner qucsta nome of these 
felluw officers and their wives. Foreign offiziele ontertained in hie home expect 
to meet a good sprinting of Americans. And these ther Americans provide eatin 
seta of eyes and ears at social functions. 


The Punctiona of tye Pao as Chief of 518 


In hes moore specialized function In the field uf public affairs, he will move into 
hin section of the imiasion as Use responsible program planner and supervisor of 
mi Ghee varkas aetivitics of the vere, Me oust corrlinete and enerk the work of 
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prees officers, cultural attaches, librarians, the speciatinta «: filma, radio and 
music, and educational exchange officerz. He mas to se that a vroper balance 
is maintained in thy use of these s-veral media, soinetimen shifting the emphasis 
{mon one medium te another. In the use of media he will be guidcd first of all by 
the needa of the micsion 63 a whole, by the general patterns of State Department 
policy an indicated by the flow of instruc‘ions, end by the changing character of 
opinion end policy ia the area ia which he is operating. 

One of his biggeat jobe will be to devise fairly accurate and ewady ~pthode of 
asecnaing the effectiveness of the several media, and of reportiug then evaluations 
to the Department. To do this, he will need to have a | etter-than-casual acquaint- 
ance with the more enact established techniques ef measurement known to experts 
inthe feld of mase medic end communication. and he will certainly find it inerens- 
ing) y arasesry, within the next few years. to get into his staff the anpropriate!+y 
trained Program Evaluation Spocialiata for thes. exacting tasks. Reliabie sacipl 
ing of auclience ienctiona to were srtivitias is Reaptimeatl | cub muy ow que uw 
oficers in the feld aod the Dosaruieii line economical planning of output 
thruugh various media. It ie alee indispensable in the preparation of een 
justifiertions. ~hich ought to demonstrate quite clearly to Congressmen and other 
policy makers just what is being accomplished ir relation to the main path of our 
foreigs policy. Although the rao. nnlike certein ather of:rer in the Mision, is 
expreted to devoic the major part of hia time to disseminational rather than repor- 
ing work, he cannot avoid giving ibe most careful attention to these evaluative 
and measuring functions. Unlese these functions are performed with a high degree 

of professional skill, his whole operation wil! rem the daager of foundering aim- 
lersty tis & sei OF indecision, or of allowing the uUstz to be monopolized by the 

enthusiaams of sone ¢epecial!y energetic officer. 

The Public Affairs (ficer, us well ac his chief assistante, will need to hav a 
good werking knowledze of tne rolitical and ania! eteucture of the country ia 
whien they are operating and an eapceially firm grasp of the ave ves of communi- 
eation thet are usect in inCuenc'ng Opurnen. JGeell) (eee officers would have had 
university tralinng in the history, culture, politi'', economics and Innruage of 
sheir aren, before ieaving the US for their posts. ‘ihe well-equipped varr office 
will have readly available a kit of currently usefu! Lackxround materials on these 
for the instruction and orientation of newly arrived staff associates 

Anotier important reaponsibility of the rao is to ace that his on ts propesly 
equipped with analytic files of current date ot principal pervonalitie, orgerizs- 
tions, meen and educational media, and social trends. He needs to have staff 
specialists trained in the analyris of the inatitutionalized patterns of communica- 
tion, azin the organisation of the preas, the radio, educational and scientific insti- 
tutions, the churches, the labor movernenta ard a on, wito wili prepare systematic 
files of materials that will provide without delay the names of all the ky leaders 
and groupe in the country = Ideally, the pao will have built up a card-index of the 
major orgenwations in aut fields as press, education, science, the arta, etc., indi- 
cating the names, eddrewses and mhone numbers, as well as the personal chavew- 
teristics of the key people in thene arcas who have to be cultivated by social calls, 
letters, invitatiuns, and insertion on mailing lista. Such a fist ia invaleshl, not 
only for the use of the pao and his staff, but alno for use in advining to chicf of 
Himes, oT TAPES, as ig rovitawons ior mayor chplematic mimetions and appro 
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printe approaches to influential sectors of the popuiatien. Such files erv also essen- 
tial for orientation of new staff members, and especially for the pao's eucceasor 
when the latter first sirives at his post. 

The pao and his staff will be expected to keep themselves abreast of American 
affairs and eapceially American foreign polizy as it developa day by day. Many 
hours eact: week will be spent by the pao reading incuming cables, dispatcher, 
reporta and analyres, cizcular telegrams, aud airgrams from the Department of 
Siete (and Gow the veia). Also he wit! be exposted to read nelectively but wolu- 
minousiy from the American daily pruss and periodical literature, unlcas he is 
willing to run the risk of falling out of tonch with the American scene. If he faila 
to heey this vital source of iiformation flowiag across his dekh be biay iinve einiaed- 
rassing questions jired at him by editors and others (including fellow officers in 
the Embasav). These pecple are likely to expect. the Public Affairs Section Officer 
to reprovent the United States in a very literal sense. To increase the chances of 
success, the usty: staff should have u good distribution of Americans by regional 
origin in the United States, and the pao himacif just before hs goes abroad will 
be much better off if he geta some down-to-earth orientation on the American 
continent outs.de Washington and beyond his home stete, He should take ful! 
advantage of drama, sports, scientific developments, relixz ous life, labor condi- 
tions, politics, and education. At the post he needs to inaure that die receives for 
his own use and for the usc of his staff an adequate cross-section of referency mate- 
rials on the US; and he needs to make sure that his staf knows how to use these. 

To make sure that the informational and educational exchange work is really 
country-wide, the rao must do « good dza! of traveling outside the capital city. 
For this purpose, he may have to vxercise no little ingenuity in controlling his 
daily achedule 80 28 nct to become desk-bevnd. He will alno find it wise to plan 
hie budget, eo fer es he is eble to contro! it, 20 that there are sufficient funte for 
travel and per diem outeide the capital city. not only for himeelf but also for the 
librarian, the prees officer, the cultural attache, the filen officer, and otherr, Above 
all he ri!l have to tight heavy centripetal forces, enecial and administrative, which 
always seem tu militete against any trip of more thas « few miles or a few hour 
away from the chancery. The executive officerr of some mission. simply cannot 
understand that a pao has a special kind of job to do that cannot ke done if ite 
binds himself to a 9 to 5 achedute in and about. thr chancery, where he is ccn- 
veniently at the beck and ca!l of everybody. But even in the capital city, the 
arrangement of hiv social calendar is a matter of major importance. He can 
easily allow himaclf to be snowed under by repetitious contact in the samme circles. 
He haz to make a systematic effort to diversify hia contacts and to ave that his 
eta.l members do the same. 

He will enocursge every etal caealer to keep aitvemmne out to the key sectors 
of public opiaton, and will sow to it that they all build up complementary circles of 
nequaintasce. Certain staff members will be npotted for their rpevial talents and 
as new techniques ore introduced, mich as pricimon in opinion measurement and 
trend analysis, te will develop their special skills. When staff members wish to 
wake advantage of educational and cultural opportunities relevant to their func- 
tions, such ss participation in local cultural grvupe anc attendance at local educa- 
tional instatutions, he will encourage them to de so ai! will [ree their time when 
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Not the lesst ir-portant of a Pac's duties is the cultivation of preas and cultural 
officers in other mixious, Only by knowing then: vrreonally and well ean Le Leep 
himaelf informed about what they are doing. Reciprocal courtesies can often lead 
to inost usefy! infeormetion ard ts nee une for ote owe media. 


Training of usim Officers 

It will be obvious from the above oketch of the manifold duties awaiting a 0 
at his poet thse much ia expected of him. He must know a lot before he gets thcre 
sain! he raust keep Icarning sil the time. Moreover, he must build up and maintain 
m certain eeprit ce corpe in his stafi based on their sliared understanding of what 
the orogram means as a whole end sa an integral part of American foreign policy. 
‘They must all keep uy a high level of out-pat through the svailable media and 
they he '2 to be continuously on the job of evuluating thy effectiveness of al] the 
activity. The training required for these taska cannot ponsibly be offered in major 
part at the port. It haa to be given to people befor they leave home soi. Just 
whet training is neceesary, in detail, remains a problem the solution of which will 
require much consultation between those experienced in the program and the 
akill-trsiners in educational institutions. 


Profiles of a Few Qutstanding Propagandists 

The editora of this volume believe that any discussion of psychulogics’ 
warfare and foreign information personnel should include biographical 
profiles of s few outstanding propegandiats of our time. Thus, biogreph- 
ictal aketches cf seven were chosen jor inclusion in this work. Only two 
of thoee selected are Americen citizens. 

Of the seven chore, two were propagandista for Nazi Germany, Joseph 
Goebbels and William Joyce (“Lord Haw-Haw”); one is a Ruesian, Ilya 
Ehrenburg; and two, Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart and Richard Croasman, 
served British interests in the un psychological warfare efurte of World 
War Il. The two Americans were combat propagandists who were judged 
by their wartime colicagues to have heen unususity effective in their 
propaganda of-<rations against Nasi troops. 

If an analysis of the training, skills, and personality traite posseased by 
the seven were attempted, a number of interesting observations might be 
made. First, as far as ean be judged from the written record of their 
liven, all seven appeer to poasess or to Lave powneaned atrong tendencies 
toward extroversion. Second, all possessed education and travel experi- 
ences far above that of the average man of their age and cu!tural back- 
goun’. Third, ali ponseesed vat one writer hes called “political aware- 


nees,’’ i.e., an interest in and concern for the politicel events and trends 
of their time. 


Vf Gasbhela were eliminated from the fiat aa one orimarily concerned 
with the propagandizing of his own peuple, and Joyce because, ase British 
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renegade working for the Germans, he wae not especially effective, it 
may be observed that the others «ll have other important attributes in 
common. All possess that quality that one of Wuein, Crwaman, bas cailed 
“empathy.” Ehrenburg, owirg in large measure to extensive travel and 
reedence in Western Europe, understood the mind of the Wess far better 
thas: most of those terponsible for making political “ecisions ia the vasa. 
He ose lived most of his adult life outeide Russia. 

Bruce Lockhart came to be recognized among British leaders as one of 
the few who covid successfully bridge tac culturd gap hetween hie own 
poopie BHG i we uf Rasiern Europe, especially the Ceechostovake and 
the Soviet Rusians. Crossman understood the ruchinations and meital 
processes of the German Nasiz as wel! 29 nny Britisher of this generation, 
Thie knowledge he gained from years of study and travel in Hitler's 
homeland. 

Benno Frank and Martin Herz, the so Americans, weve aleo alike in 
several important respects, althcugh di¥szi in ocho». Each was, how- 
ever, equally well qualified for service in ® payelvlogical weriare efiort 
directed at Nazi Germany. Herz, an American-hom citiser, want 2 
number of years as a young boy in Vienns, Austria, . prewst cenier of 
German culture and arts. He went tu school in Austria with young men 
who later served in the Nasi armies of World War II. His knowledge of 
the German language was as profound as hia knowledge of Englich. Yur- 
thermore, he demonstrated ‘nat he understood and respected all that was 
good in .e German culture while rejecting the insidicus aspecta of the 
training impos:d on Germar youth by Nasism. 

Benno Frank, on the other hand, ie a naturalised Americar citizen, 
the son of a Polixh dipiomat. He received most of hia higher education 
in Germany during the 10M’e, during which tims be lived in thse kame of 
an important German general. He cums to understand and to approciata 
the inkerently good quaitice of German civilisation far better than moat 
native-born Germans, while retaining tne necemary objectivity that enabled 
him to be critical of Nazi exceanes. He, along with the others, possessed 
ar. extremely keen imagination ard that trait of character that showed a 
willingness to try or to improvive new tricks or devices by which the enemy 
might be successfully thrown off paychological balance. 

Also, it ehouid be noted that ali those whose biographical profiles are 
included in thie volume possessed an unusual and facile literary anid ora- 
torical ability. Ail were able to exprem themerlves weil in the language 
that served ae the major meena of communications with their reapective 
iarget audn neces. HKenno Frank is an oute.anding student and teecher of 
dramatic arta, and Ehrentarg, Lockhart, Crosman, and Herz have all 
demonatrated strong intereete in literary and journalistic purmite. 
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JOBEPH COEBBELS 


ByM I 
The Nari Propagenda Strategiat 


Jcaeph Goubbels, Nasi propaganda minister throughout the Hitler regime ‘n 
Germany, wes born in the German indvatriel Corn of Rhogrit in 3 

wis a nmall manufacturer and mont of his family seer to have bern from the 
act*san or small-eutrepreneur stratum of Germen sovietv. His father and hic 
mover (why survived her son) were devout members of the Cethotic Church. The 
mother had hopes that voung Joseph Goebbels would ge into the nriesthood, and 
the hoped that hie early mamifedtstions of literary elcl! might amast in his promo- 
tiom in the clergy. Part of his early edueraiiou was on a acholarshin of the clerical! 
Altorrtus Magnus Catholic Society, although the pzrest who interviewed him for 
this sward in supposed to haw: discovered: “My young criend, you do not believe 
in Golf” (p 5)" Goebbels porwased a titep, or a elubfort, that was due tw an 
attack of ceteomyelitis at the age of seven und required on operation iestiliing in 
the shortening of ove leg. 

During World War i, gvat cmplasie was pui on military s-rvice in Germany, 
and this carried Goobbels along with it 00 that at the curly age of seventeen he 
voiuniewed for eemy duty. He wes found unfit for the army, and this is anid to 
have caused him great chagrin and humiliation and even to have inteasified his 
malitaristic onthusiaam. Later as a propagandist it is alleged that he attempted 
to cultivate the belief that his infirmity was actually due to a war injury. 

He epent the year cf World War I as a siudent in German universities, receiv- 
ing a doctor's degree from Heidelberg University ir 1921. Hin student days were 
marked by extreme reatics=ncea, even aimicueners. He attended eight different 
universitice, and, as one biographer raid, “It in a German custom to study at 
a-veral universities, but to ewitch from one to the cther every six months wan 
most unumial ever in Germany.” (p 6)" His intellectual tendencies at thia time 
were d: verse and conflicting. The hero in a later Goebbels autolrngraphical novel 


me St: 


‘What exectiv do J study? Everything and nothing. I'm too lagy and, 
I believe, too ctupid for any particular science. J want to become a man. 
I e-ant to become a great personality!" (p 7)" 


He rend Marxist literature under the influence of s communist friend, and vet he 
wes aleo infiuenced by the comantee German waters and wrote his doctor's thers 
om a German romantic dramatist. 

Goebhbela wae never attracted Ww an academic or any other routine caver, and 
the end of Che waz left hits, like so many other German yousg men, at keose ends. 
At the aame titsr, the economic position of hie family, ae 'n ao many members of 
tee small eptreprencurial groups, was suddenly worse] by the grvat powtwar 
German tnflation. 


¥i % 1 fh a s i Ad read 
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waa aterncted to Nationa! Seciaham when he heard Hitler ayoak for the first time. 
lie soon became ar ngitator in his native town for the Nagi party, rapidly berom- 
ing edept at manipulating a crowd by orsfory and mam dem metrations As ar 
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Oral hc wae iehugiied a8 seCUnG Galy W liiwel, among the Nazis, in hie ebiite 
to hypnotize an audience. 

He was more inclined than were Hitler and the Munich party leaders to empha- 
tise the necessity of attracting the working claaaes to the Nasi movemeat through 
emulation of Communist and Mocialist propagands. Hitler soon brought him 
back into line by argument and cereful cultivation of his friendship and admira- 
tion. Goebbels was, as far as any of bis colleagues were able to tell, pesnionately 
devoted to Hitler and Hitier's personal wixems. He was one of tin few Naai 
leaders who remained Joyal wo Hitler to the end. Unlike ao many others, he com- 
mitted suicide after Hitler did, apparently believing his own raison d'etre to be 
cotertr,inous with that of the Nay, leader's. 

In 1926 he was appointed Nesi Gauleiter of Berlin and in that left-wing-inciined 
city besame accustomed to making speeches before violently hostile audiences. 
Here, he became experienced in the simultaneous use of perouanion and violence. 
On one occasion he made a speech after a brawl with several wounded 2a men left 
lying on stretchers beforc him for their potential oMect on the audience. After 
Hitler beeame Chancellor, Goebbels war appointed mizister of popular eniighten- 
menf, i.e., wropaganda minister. Thia position gave him eompleie contro! over 

, prees, cinema and theater, and 'ater, all German art. 

In 1931, he married a divorcee named Magda Quandt, Paige et Neath 
six children. His marital history was one of periodic rupture and reconciliation, 
for he wac sexually promiscuuus. Hitler took a personal interest in Goebbels’ 
ee a ee him 

is wife. 

On becoming Nasi propaganda minister in 1933 Goebbels placed hia undeniably 
brilliant intelligence and his insight into mass psychology ertircly at the service 
of his party. In ‘aging mans meetings and paradcs he was unsurpassed in ability. 
Goebhels net. only helped Hitler to gain power and vided him in consol dating his 
pomiion, tui amu, by uiciguc am iaminpuistiins of symbolic appeals he helped to 
populsrize National Socialiem abroad. He is raid to have raised bald lying to the 
status of an act and to have emploved every available facility and channel in 
spreading untruths. [t is aleo enid that he held no particular beliefs except that 
of sxif-justiication of power. 

During World War II hiv propaganda schemes were usually formulated in the 
tage et, G? thre latest ahd the meet eciet it} ngehies, Thie was premmiinee Lav asion ies 
hie close relations with Hither, and a disregard of how be personally was thought of 
by his listeners and readers. He appears to have had little interest in personal 

ity with the German prople 90 long as he could contribut: to maintaining, 
by hie propayands efforta, the myth of the Fuehrer’s superhumanity. Indee), be 
appears to hive been aware that awe and respect for Hitler oculd exist in the 
German populstion while the maasca disliked him (Goebbela} and held him in 
coutempt for his activities. One writer has pointed out the fact that most prone- 
ganda ministers seem to be uoht for challenging the leadership of their chiefs of 
state’? Iu Goebbels’ raze, rivalry with Hitler was completely cbviated, not only 
by his age, bui also by hie. personal, poesib'y even deltlvrately cultivated, unpepu- 
larity. Goetsel's ireage of himeel{ may have deen that of a Fuehrer maker, and 
righthand men, but he certainly never thought of himer!{ 23 2 potential eucceranr 
t> Hitler 

Goebbels’ propagands approanh waa extremely flexible. He beeame one of the 
taoet highly developed examples of the conipletely manipulative, amoral, prope- 
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gandist of modern times.* In his pertonal work habits, however, his affice staff 
EMRE Wu AB eUCeROMCAlYy ryid i ie pamou jot urderiines Bud ExcesVE 
neatnesn. (p 130)" He was most concerned about his physical appearance, owned 
burndreds of suite of clothes, and cultivated nu urtificta! wun-tan in winter. Me 
liked to sppear dressed entirely ic white most of the summer. (p 141)" 

As defeat in World War I! became iscreasirgly evident he appears to have 
been able to fare the deterivrating saintary situation with considerable realism, 
and even occagionally used tie encouragement of pessimiam and self{-deprivation 
as a domestic propagunda device. The climax of his career was kis destruction 
of limeelf and his family in April 1945 as Berlin was fu'ling to Rursian troops. 
\pparently his determination that, his wix young childen should die with hira and 
his wife was conditioned by his view that the continucd existence of his offspring 
after his own death would be a dishonor to himself and an abnegation of the 
belief that he had cultivated — that his exiatence was wholly dedicated to the 
greater ylory of Hitler. 


WILLIAM JCYCE 
By M. J. 
Propegandts: of Treason 


William Joyce —- ‘Lord Haw-Haw" — the best-known English propagandiet 
for the Germans in World War }1, was not, legally spenking, an Englishman. By 
extraction he was Irish, both bis father end his mother having beea born in Ireland 
and having lived moet of their lives there. Legally, however, he was probably an 
American citisen, einer he himaclf was born in the US; his father had become s 
naturslised American, and seither had ever resumed or acquired Hritish citisen- 
ship. The British court that convicted William Joyce for treason tried him as an 
alien owing allegiance to the British Crowr. since his British citisenship could not 
be esta ll.shed. 

Joye: waa born in New York in 1906, but he had been brought up in [relazd. 
The period of ts childhood and adoiesernce were spent under the shadow of liritish 
ard amore en of the Teh sobe: hon. He chownd an +¢ indifference to the 
ticignting ana calneinae 2 in the ‘British “Black act Tane." OW ian Jovre' r 5 father 
and his brother (a:though all \ vre Ronan Catholica) shared these “loyalist” CO" 
victions, although the reason » hy ihey did so ic not at all clear. 

When the IJrieh indepenceice movement finally succeeded in 1921, the Joycen 
Joat the protection the British Crown had aflorded them ageinat the nationalists; 
na a conmquencc they moved to a Jondon suburb, apparently for the sake of 
rafety from their Insh countrymen Michael Joyes, ittiain’s tether, hed been 
a fairly prospercua buiiding contractor in Ircland and America. Jn Erglaad, how- 
ever, he beeame a grocer and tie Joyee femiiy forwunes took a turn for the worse. 


* For example, he made a iegendary hero cut of Horst Wemel, who died in s brawl 
with » rival over a prostitute wao was the means of his livelihood. (pp 61-62)'"’ The 
fact that the true information about the cnuae of Horst Wenarl’s death eavne out in a 
geaghlic feist “didn's binther bins (Oeetybadad in the fans” arensiing to be sewetert tn 


the propaganda ministry. 
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In 1922. William wroie a letter to the University of Loi dot ia which he applied 
for admission to the army officers’ training corms, naamonately prociaimning his 
English patriotism, and professing hs previous experivace in the uec of arms in 
Ireland on beha'! of the British Crown as quelification. Despite Lis fervers pru- 
testations of natrintiam hovvever it ean be surmised that he had been bitteriy 
disappointed when the Caglsh withdrew from Irclani, rather than persew sing 
in the suppresmon of Irish rebellion by the use of violence, Had the British been 
asuecenaful in this mppresaion the private fortunes of the Joyves, ax loyalists, might 
not have taken a downward tum. 

At the Untvernity of London, Joyce pursued 9 couree of Lumunistic studies und 

with distinction sven though he aid uot get a regular acadenric appeint- 

ment. Que writer who watched him at his trial years Ictcr described him as 
“grotesque” and commented that it was out uf the question that he should have 
been offered onc: 

‘He could never by any chance have been invited to joit: the staff of any 

Behool or college of conventional academic prestige, for in epite of all S'« 

studie « there clung to everything he did or said a curivus stmusphzre of 

illiteracy.”” (p 72)" 

While in the university he appears to have rid hinwelf of his [rinh brogue and 
to have acquired an English accent, without however, according to ‘1ie biugrapher, 
acquirmy a diction that would lead one te identify him as a member of the Engiah 
upper claenes, 

While at the Univissity of London, he joined the Britleh Union of Fascist, led 
be Sir Opsalit Masiey. Joyee for a time had been an active member of the Con- 
servative Party, but it wou!t seein that his ‘grotesquencen” of inanner and appeer- 
ance closed the doors of advancement in that organisation: 

"It ws inconceivable too that the Cuaservative Pariy, or, for that matter, 
the Liberal Party, or the Labour Party, should have admitted William 
Joyce to anywhere near the inner cirele of operative power, even if ‘hat 
circle wan drawn widely enough to dilute that powcr far below Cabinet 
strength. It was not only culture in the sense of book-learning which was 
inaccersible to him; it waa also culture in the cenar of the Vfe uf the 

A police officer who had known William Joyce for many years . . 

that sometimes Joyce had reminced him . . feiny 4, RY AE 
of a real criminal ... teetua te “di met we to fit ie ene,’ 
(p " 


Ana Faaciat, Joyer tramned himeech! in o:atorical agitation in which he acq sired 
eonniderable skill. His voice was so arresting and memerehle that in 1046 it del 
to his instant recognition by Hntish officers when he was hiding oct in a {crest 
in Germany. 

“The famous voice was let looac. Fur a fraction of a second we hear! ite 
famiGa: quality. [t waa es we had heard it for ux years; it reverberated 
with the devire for power. Never was there a more perfect voice for a 
demagogue, for ita reverterations were ac etrong that they werr certain to 
awaken echore in every heart that was tumid with the same apprtite.” 
(ps 

Hi love of vidence ray ene So Guten ty Ge arene « Dy WS 
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torical mevungs erer newally clmared ny atvieatennd comfict Joyce himart! was 
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jneticted with others for iliegal violence at one ui fire wewtiiig,. Ul was acquitted 
on the grounds that provocation from the vietina had been its cause. He became 
the cieputy leader of Mocl-«'s party and ite directer of propagemia. This promo- 
tiom appears to have ber a due leas to his admitted skill it: agitation awl orgunisa- 
tion (han to the fact that Mosely did not consider him a lkely mval for the jeader- 
shizy of the party. 

Mosley had originally modeled his party on the Italian fascist exam- 
ple, the rise of he National Socixtists in Germany faecinated and attracted Joyce 
far more. On the one hand, Musicy proclaimed the national unicueress of Hnitish 

Fascism, while on the other Joyce embraced the transnational aspirations of the 
Nasis toward Gerinan hegemony over the Western democracies. His relations 
with Moeley and the lntter’s upperclass English recruits were such that there 
developed 8 breach between them. He wppears to have been mubbed socially 


by those who were quite willing to utilize his talents in the organisation. (p $3)! 
Im any event, after a wilt to Cermany, he fuft Mosley to found the British National 
Bocialiat Party. Since the group suffered from no apparent lack of funds, and yet 


had only a very small following, it would eppear lo have been largely financed 
by the Gennan van Nasie themselves. 

During these years, Joyce married a dentist's daughter, a Protestant, and 
thereupon renounced Catholicism, the religion of iis family. By this marriage 
he had two children. As he rose in Feecist circles, however, hc negleeted his 
family. Finally, he was divorced from his wife, only later to marry a daughter 
of a textile warehouse manager, o member of Moaley’s party. 

As Anglo-Germer tension increased during tie 1930's, Joyce was careful to see 
that hie British passport did not expire. In 1930 at the height of the Polish crisis 
he aveiled! himeelf of it and went to Germany with his second wife. Only a few 
w-wks afte: the declaration of was, in Ce autumn of 1989, hia iret broadcast 
under German auspicvs was heard |n Iiritain. Hie broadcasta were characterized 
by a wry humor, which, together with his pseudo-cultured accents, earned him 
the name, Lord Haw-Haw. 

His carly appeals were dirceted at Bzitish ches tenmon and whatever letent 
antiteniitian cristed in England. At this tim? he had a large audience (over 
6O percent of the British jisteniag public) test there is no evidence that he had any 
corms; onding influence on Hritiah attitudes" After the German conquest of 
France, hie tactics chunged to direct apprats to the Hush to surrender to the 
Natty for their cwn good, and it is cunjectured that if he had previously had any 
sort of indirect effert on his listeness, hia change in atrategy brought it to a virtual 
end. Soyce’a propaganda ‘line’ was always imnered in patiiotic apoeale Me 
proleracd that his lo'e of England kaj him te advise English submouon to the 
otronger Nasi power, jurt as he bad in his carly year encourtged Ireland to sub- 
mit to Bntash domination. 

Although the German secrpted Joyce's services, It waa his fate that they did 
not accept him personally, any more than had Moaley’s colleagues. Other British 
traitors received greater emoluments from the G-rmana than did Jovce. Ciocbhels 
im peported mover to have had any enthusiasm for hia cmpioyment and to have 
lont confidence in hita entirely when the war and Joyce's propaganda line took 
different turn ia 1940. (pp 188-90)" 

Al the ete of the wai, when be onc! Ske wee ene hulden with German identity 
eante ina forest near the Danish frontier, Joyer Rave himerli away to the rush 
wy epeaking in Engh to « peor of officers who were lot ing for hrewood 
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ILYA EHRENRURG 2. 
By M. J. 
Propaganda of Suv Nulsonalian 


Ilya Gregoriyevitch Ehzenburg, one of the best-known Soviet propagandists 
during World War II, was born in $801 in Moscow. He waa brought up in s 
Moscow suburbv riere he spparently rememberd particularly the “sour, stale 
odor of 5 brewe: 7,” but in spite of what this inemory tends to suggrst, his parents 
seem to have been fairly wetl-to-co. Ho was educated in a Moscow gymnasium 
and by private tutors, one of whom, it is reported, fcund him. « “wicked” child 
and allegedly used to hypnotize him to make him manageable. At the «ge of 
thirteea be manifeted a life-cong tendency toward expatrintion when he travelud 
sone to Berlin, without anparent reason or parentel authorization. Later, how- 
ever, he was again in Moscow, engaging in agitational activities et the Moscow 
gymnasium, organizing student atrikes as early as the time of the rebellion of 1905. 
In 1908 he was errested nud imprisoned, but culy far a Loki Gime, sinus fe Was 
soon bailed out, presumably by hia parents. In 1900 he traveled wider, in Russia 
but stortly went, in the same year, to Paris where he became » poet. His portry 
showed, according to Prince Mirsky, “an cxtraordinary adaptabiity to the taste 
of the timer: hia poema from 1911 to 1922 may be used as a text-book of the suc- 
ceasive changes of poetical echouis.”” In Paris he came umler the influence of a 
group of well-known mystica) and Catholic writers, including the famous French 
pect, Paul Claudel. Ehrenburg so shared the spirit of these anrociates at this 
time that he considered joining the Benedictine Order, 

During World War | he was sent aa a reporter by the French government to 
the French and Macedonian fronts, and his experiences resulted in a series of 
fairly r stmtic articles on the war. When the Rusman revolution began in 1917 
he returned $s his homeland and engaged in child supervisory activities and teach- 
ing in Kiev, Tiflis, and elsewhere. Ue was arrested and temponnrily held ar & 
White Russian agent, but he was soon released, and, after much vaciliatior, became 
a Bolshevik. Fora time he lived ia Moscow at a Boshevik home for ‘proletarian 
writers,” but, accoriing to biograohers, found the living conditions during the 
civil war so uacomfortable that he returned to France in 1921, Alt: it iw 
poesihle thet he returned to Weatern Europe on instructions from the Russian 
goveinment, ill it ia certain that be never showed marked aitachment to hia 
native land. Mirsky describes hin aa one of the moat weaternised of Rumian 
writers." A friend of hia reports that rot only could he perceive "Italian ele- 
ments’ in the Kremlin, bul that be manifeaied no Intervet ia Gee industrial city 
of Kuibichev on visiting it for the first time: ‘I am sure,’' thie olmerver writer, 
“that he regarded otherwise the citeen of Brug 2, Ronen, or Colegne '™ 

On his return to France in 1921, he waa eapeled fur a Utne aa a Bolshevik, und 
ferund refuge ie. “elginm. Thece he produced a nniber of novele incheding The 
Extraorduary Adventures of Julie Jurenite, » picturvaque story of a wendering 
Mexican who proryter the caus of revoluton by support of rvactionary mow-~ 
ments Purine bie atay in Paria he eacaped te internecine wars within the Russian 
Communist party, eapecie iy in the 19308. While hia novela suggest that he may 
have had “left devintir ayet  “Trntel vit " and even | prow ats tools ene! Pamrtee? 
inctina’ tons, he aeema always to have had en attentive eye out for the “main 
chana " 
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After the fall of France in 1940 he returned to Ruesia where he vas leas iy 
well-known than in Pars, and not antil the invasion of Russia hy the ! asia did 


throughout the war was one of the principal journalyas working under the pxupe- 
gorda minictry. His articles anvesrod not only in Pravda aad other Ieuding 


arin Sanat y wn depen byenary el a yeu 
Imtion). He has siree heen repoated'y criticized for “deviationiam"” although, at 
the tirac of writing, he waa etill being pr duced for the benefit of Western visitors 
to Russia. None of these has ever detected any noeconformity in his utt—rences 
while he has tren in their anciety. 

It is noteworthy tat one of the most sutetanding plonfiers of the 
national spirit during World War [1 ehouk! have been a writer who had 
prelerred to live most of his adult life ouwue Russia. Hie literary of portuniem 
made it poanble for him to produce the whule range al effects required by Holshe- 
vik propaganda aims, from cyniciem to free wntimentality. At present it is impoe- 
sible to foresve whether his “‘coemcplitaciam” and Western training wits mske 
it worth wi ile for the Bolahevik beuders to | ereerve him for some possible future une. 


SIR ROBERT H. BRUCE LOCKHART* 
Br M. 5. asw W. E. D. 


°° of4 Wer 11 Director General 
Britieh Peli wal Warfare Rewrwdtws 


Sir Robert H. Bruce Lockbart was born in Scotland in 1887. He was Scottish 
on both his father’s and hia mother’s mde and he omce wrote, “There in no drop of 
E.ngleh blood in my veina."* Although his fasaily belonged to an emerere Kenttash 
clan, »ome of whore member were ettremely °.ch, Lockhart’s father had rele- 
tively modest rranurces, and thon rt was mecevenry ted ne fs mie make ter 
OUR carvers. 


* Im the preparetinn of thie profile shes ihe enus hae reed heevey ler dew on 
cto eecognts by Mr Retest bi Broce lorthart M wees Ser I cemneire 
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Locklart's education was begun in au English public echsol, but he was sent 
ebruat w Geriiany ad France foc hia higher education. Herve he acquired great 
facility in German and French, specialising during his academic catver mainly in 
literature and linguistics. He was by inciinatinn uo wide and serious reader, yet 
he had no fixed ambitions along any lines. On his retin to Scotland he was lec 
by an uncie’s tale of ready fortunes to become involved in Malayan rubber plant- 
ing. A sojourn in Malaya took him through. several fairly dangerous escapades, 
one of which finally led his uncle to believe he would be botter off at home, and 
thus he soon returned tc England Aside from vague literary ambitions hia only 
plans at thie time appear to have been to place himself in the way af adventure. 
According to his own account, he found himself capable of severe stints of work 
for short periods of time, but not of long and sustained steady effort. 

Through the advice and intervention of his father he was giveu the consular 
service examination oa which he placed fret, despite the earlier neglect of political 
economy in hia education. He entered the Foreign Office at the age of 23 and wae 
soon sen’ a# vice-cousul ta Meecow (in 1912). He imme:iately applied himself to 
learning Russian, becomming i.pidly proficient in this ‘enguage. After his first 
year in Moscow, he married an Australien girl, daughter of a wealthy fumily whom 
he had met the previous year in Scotland. They were divorced many years lat r. 

With the beginning of World War {, a major task of British Forngn Office pet- 
rounel in iusma beesme that of giving encouragement to the Kiwsian war efiort. 
Lockhart’s astute repurts to the Biiviess Ambe asacddor in St. Peteve>urg relative to 
ine Russian political situation resulted in his being appointed acting Conml Gen- 
eral in Moscow. In 1916, at the age vf 20 he opened a propaganda bureau in 
Moscow fe: which the British Government provided only £80 per month for 
operationn. 

The \nany contacts he had established with government officials and the Latelli- 
genisia and his facility in the Russian la > made him a popular fizuce in 
Moxcow. He was given accsus to senpatens puielell information, and sea found 
frequently speaking to Russian audiences extalling the joint Britinh Rumien 
efforts agmiime! imperint Germany. As Ruerian reaistance at the front began to 
coliapee and an the home folks became demoralised, Lockhart increased his prope- 
gsnda offorts by making special efforts to maintain contacts with each wave of 
new leaders which eam: to the fore. He wes Intimate with Kerenixy during the 
last days of the Kerens cy regime, however, he was foresd to leave Russia for sick 
leave in England durin: 9 crucial pried of that ill-fated regime. 

When tire Bolsheviks seized power in Russia, Lockhart was one of the few british 
officia's in London well-acquainted with the contemporary Russian situation and 
with the Russian language. Sine: the new regime wis not officialiy recognized, it 
wes impossible for the Britiah government to carry on formal relations with its 
goverrment and herce Lloyd George and the cabinet sent Lockhart back to Rusia 
ana apeciai agent accredited to the Bolahevik orgenization. Hin function was to 
do what be could to prolong Russian participation in ihe war, to look out for the 
intereste of Psitich cattonele, and to keep the home governtnent informed on the 
state of Russian a4airs. 

H« sucreeded in establishing contact with Lenin and Trotaky and wan even 
taken into the confidence of she latter. However, he had littc success i versuad- 
ing ¢¢ Brituh government that the Bolaleviks were not merely ager. of the 
German imperial covermment. After the treaty of Prest- Litovek wae aened, 
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Lockhart advined ageinst Allied intervention in Russia without Russian iuvite- 
tiora, but he failed to influence British poliev in this direction. When the Britivh 
hnally intervened with troops, Lockiart wan thought by Troteky and cthers wo 
have been responsible and therefory he was put in jail. in time he was released 
and sent beck to Exgiand, in exchange for Litvirov, the Bolshevik emiseary in 
london. Shortly after the end of the wa:, be served for s shart while as commercial 
weretary in Prague. He resigned trom the Foreign Office 8 few yeorn later and 
took up @ brief career in contra! “uroyx an banking an‘ followed thie by journalis- 
tic work. He wrote severs! honks betwen the two were and continued his adven- 
tures in Europe and the Est. He was an enthusiastic advocate of Ceechosiovak 
sutesnomy, intimate with Eduard Dene’ aud Jar. Masaryk, and, in fect, he knew 
inlzwantely most of the leading politicians of Europe. 

Lockhart was one of the leading spokesmen of the group of individuals who 
vociferously oppered the appeasenent policies of Neville Chamberlain in 1938. 
In £200, after oe fall of the Benet government in Crechoslovakia, the outbreak of 
the war in Europe, and the catablishment of the Provisions! Czech Government 
in London, tir Robert was talled out of retirement sad assigned to the Political 
Intelligence D>partment of tha Foreign Office, where he was made head of « divi- 
sion concerned with Central Europe and the alkene, with the exception of Ger- 


mary and Austria. jin this pomtion he was to heve au indirect emncintion with | 


the propaganda activities of the Writiah, 

Later on, in the autuunn of 1939, Lockhart, owing to his longtiine friendehin 
fo afene’ and Jan Moaaryk, and his symoethy for the plight of the Czechs, was 
flraiggnatect lisinun offer with Dr. Bees and the Caechonlovaks in Great Britin, 
in acidition to his coatinuing dutics as a member of tine Political Intelligence 
Departmen of the Po rign Office. {n July 1041 he was appointed Deputy Undes- 
Secretary of State in the Forviga Office and took a icading role in coordinating the 
activities of various British government agencies engaged in propaganda work. 
Kerby in 1942, following a reorganization of the British propaganda services he 
tecarne Director General of the newly entablinhed Politiend Warfare Executive 
(pv). 

Im many reapecta the Brith experience in orgenisirg for propaganda warfare 
was similar to that of the US. The organizational setuy did not remain static for 
long. and there were always thoar who preased for changes, few ever being entisfied 
with the compromises that are inevitably a part of a democtatically controlled 
coalition government. At the begimsing of the war in Europe a Ministry of Infor- 
Tittson (aéta1) dealt with ail matters of publicity concerning net only Britain, but 
alo neuterni and allied countries. An entirely separate ovgavization, » e¢ -r¢ 
ikepartment of the Foreign Office (Department of Excmy Propaganda) was given 
the reaponsibility for disseminating propeganda to enemy snd enemy-occupied 
comtries. To niake for further difficulties the propaganda service of the Forrign 
Offiee: was physically located in the country, 40 miles from London, far removed 
from the political and military departmenta with which it had to work closely, if 
it were to operate effectively. 

Lackhert hee reported (p 182)" Chat one of the most worioun obstacles which 
faceed the promaganda services of the Forrign Office was the separation from the 
Kritash Broadcasting Corporation (nec). Although the Department af Enemy 
Propaganda of the Forrign Office hact vezcc authsrity over broadcasts in foreign 
languzagea, practical experience showed that control ever broadcasting could not 
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be exercised efficiently unless the controlling body is near the microphone. The 
European Bervice of sec resented any interference interposed by a department 
buried in the ccuntry. 

In June 1941, Mr. Duff Cooper, the then Minister of Information, made a bid 
in the cabinet, for aitgls certen| over 3! British oreregin ds ccevinss. Hv wen 
ueteated in his efforte by the service departments. They refuand tn give strategic 
secrets to a cepartment mainly concerned with publicity. Following this, Lock- 
hart was asked to submit a eyheme for reorganizing the propegands wrvices. He 
proposed the establishment of a separate department under the Foivign Office, 
with close relations with the military services, with « rpecial junior minister in 
charge. In making its decision the Cabinet was forced to compromise betwoen 
ideal efficiency and political expediency. It decided that there was a vita! distinc- 
tion betweer information dimemineted at home and abroad among friends and 
allive, and propaganda dimeminuted to enemy and enemiy-occupied areas. 

As a coneequonce, the Ca Jinct vuted to give control of propaganda tu 1 Com- 
mittee of three Ministers: Dr. Hugh Dalton, Brendan ':acken, and Anthony 
Eden, chairman. In addition, it was deciaed to eatabi'sh a commniittre of thice to 
administer e Political Warfare Executive (pwn), charged with waging “political 
warfare,” a term the British prefer to use rather than the term “psychological 
wertaro,” Lockhart was designated! as chairman of pwr. Pwr was w make 
weekly reports to the three: ministers. 

Pwe, as origina!ly organized, proved unworkable. Lockhart, the chairman, 
had offices in the Fsreign Office; General Dallas Brooks, the heud of the military 
wing of the Department for Enemy Propaganda was located in Jamdown 
Houg2; the Huropean Services of sec were situated in Bush House; the Ministry 
of Information wax housed in Dloomabury; and the bulk of the propaganda eperia 
remained in-.ne country in Bedfordshire. Physical separation made effective 
control and evurdination impoasible, chaos was inevitable; the senarate organiza- 
tions being constantly at loggerieads. Lockhart, in speaking of this arrangement, 
has written, “during this period there waa morr political warfare on the home 
front than against the enemy.” /n6)" 

Lockhart attributes no small pert of the difficulties of the British propagandists 
to the lack of interest of Mr. Churchill, the Prisne Minister. 


“Much of our teething trouble would have been modified if only the Prime 
Minister had been interssted in political warfare. Unfortunately for us, 
this great nian, himself our greatest war propagandis(, attached at Leat a 
seconda/y importance to all forms of propagnnda.” (p 127)" 


Although Lockhart’s attempts tc reorganize the British propaganda services 
wan more than enough to occupy cne man's time, this was only one of many 
activities that concerned him during the summer of 1941. He continued his liai- 
son activitics with the Creche in London, conaulting with Bene’ regularly on 
propaganda matters relative to Contral and Eastern Europe. He found Benc§ s 
great source of strategic intelligence concerning Russia, which had been attacked 
by Nasi Germany on June 22. Locahart Sas written: 


... Crecha, whe were neither Communista nor capitalista, had alwayr 
made it their businrar to know both East and West. President Benes 
was therefore well worth consulting on proneganda matters and on 
Rusew.”” (p 1396)" 


Organisation and Personnel 


Laxkhart was quick to seek the advice and help cf any who could assist in 
British propaganda operations. His wide acquaintance among, European leaders 
and exiles was of great asaefunce, Among thear with whom he consulted fre- 
quemvly during this period was M. Maisky, the Russian Ambamador to London. 
Concerning Maisky, Sir Robert has written: 


“A great reader with a fertile and suvile intellect and a genaine apprevia- 
tion: of the best in world litvrature, ho was by far the ehrewdest and most 
able of the Russian ambassadors whom the Kremlin haa pent to this coun- 
try. He gave me comdderable help in my political warfare work, and his 
criticesms of our Seafiits were always valuable. He did not believe in sul - 
tlety in propagands aud ivand our leaflets too long. A leaflet he said, was 
like a bullet One argument was enough for one target. Figures and facte 
were the Dest propaganda; Ulvec test facts were victunies wid the Lent figures 
dead Germans," (p 141)'* 


fia addition te admicistering an unwieldy propagends organization, and plan- 
ningg, revising, and preparing propeganda content for current. operations, Lockhart’s 
sdvice om Russian matters was constantly being sought by Eden and others in the 
Foreig: Office during the critice! autumn days of 1941, when it looked as thougl 
Soviet Russia might be forced out of the war by the German armies fighting with 
undiminished determination. 

It was only a matter of time before ell British leaders knowledgeable on the 
wibject became convinced that the propaganda setup had to be revieed further. 
Agssin Lockhart, unsuccessfully, proposed single minivterial control over the prupa- 
ganda agencies. {[t was not until May 1045, much too late to affect the fortunes 
of war, that full ministerial control, under Anthony Eden, was sccomplished. 
What wav seromntivhed in February 1452 may be termed “half-way weagnens,” 
the rewult of inevitable compromiae and expediency. 

The rwe waa reorganized and given a per charter, with two ministers: Eden for 
policy, and Bracken for administration, Lockhart wan made Director General. 
Lockhart has characterited the revieed setup as « great improvement over the 
previously existing organisation, yet an untidy administrative arrangement. It 
is ampoamible to separate policy ma’tera fron administrative matters, he has 
written. 

The mimion undertaken by the reorgenized pwr wae a twofold one. First, to 
undermine, by overt and covert means, the morai of the enemy, and second, to 
sumtain anu foster the spirit vl cenistance of Botish frends in eheimy-ovcupied 
ceasntrics, Before cither of these tanka could he undertaken vigorously Lockhart 
hadi to accomplish a number of administrative changes. His succeas in meeting 
the challenge of the tines haw rightfully earned for him the title of outstanding 
adminietratoz as well as extraordinary propagundist. 

Admi.tistrative tasks succeasfuily undertaken included bringing all rw per- 
somael into one building and in close proximity with other allied propaganda 
wrvicen, The Director General slong with the miltary wing of pwr move) into 
Baal House in the same block with en-. A new agreement was mode with the 
ane which gave pwr fuil pylicy control over foreign broadcasts. Isringing the 
propagandists lack from the country was by far the aust difficult problem to 
haewne, but even this task wan accomplished in the course of time. 

‘To know acmething of the views of the man who picaided over the cumbersome 
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ace lifted from hia postwar writinvs and epesches. These teli ve much rbout hie 
opinion and thoughts of how a nation's yropagunda effort should be organized 
and eoordinated with various services. 

In defining or delimiting the Seld of psychological warfare (nolitical warfere tw 
the rer inis is what he has written. 


.. . political warfare is neither an exxct science nor a separate srt, As 
sad handmaid of official policy and of military strategy, it is depender ton 
the eslculations and errors of government . .. It has to take Its directives 
not ooly from ininisters and Chiefs of Steff, who are not always readily 
available out also from the incidence of time end events. (p 155)" 
“Political waifare ... may be described as the application of propagenda 
to the needs of total warfare. It secke by special knowledge to anticipate 
and forestall the intentions of the enemy, to cormit him to riilitary obje- 
tives which appeal to the enemy publi: tut which his forces cannat fulti, 
to disturb the morale of the enemy put ‘ic by seent broadcasting stations 
allegedly operated by disaffected enem,: subjects inside enemy territory, 
and. in general, to play ite part in the various schemes of deception. 
Described bluntly, its main purpose is to anften the wiy and render 
easier the tagk of the armed forces.” (p 165)™ 


Lockhart, in common witii most British and American propagandists inaiste on 
the importanc.: of objectivity and truth in propaganda warfare. 


“In open propaganda there is one fundamental truth which... is not 
always understood. The credit that the prpagandiat enjoys both with 
the cnemy and in enemy-occupied territory is in direct. proportion to the 
accuracy of hia information. . . 


“We had of course no say in the compilation of official sommuniquec but 
I whould Eke to emphasize the importance to political warfare of their 
accuracy. ... Inaccurate claims in official «somuniques are... a great 
handicap to the propagandists and not only ereouragn the enemy but 
have a deprersing cflect on pro-Alty clernenta in enaniy occupied countries. 
This applies with added force to boinbing where both enemy and enemy 
oceupied populations can see the resulta for themestves and are inclired 
to assume that a!l communiques are inaccurate..." (p 106)" 


With respect to the relation of ooliey and penrepends Vackhar bas ae! 


... political warfare is and always must be the hendmaid of official 
policy. I} is the duty and function of the propagandist *v ure his ingenu- 
ity, ekill and apecial knowledge for the propaganda exploitation of official 
policy. It is equally his duty and function to keep hin output of open 
prupsginda within the framework of official policy and to ensure that 
he makes no divergence from it which may commit or embarrase the 
Government.” (p 201)" 


On questions of organization aud personel required for psychological warfare 
he has offered what appears to be equaily sage advice. 


“I¢ was one of the lessons of the war —- any political warfare organiza- 
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and the Chiefs of Steff. Today, 1 can merely « :press a heartfelt hope that 
it wiil have one boat and never again come under the coutrol of divided 
pie or @ otramittee. let alone three ninwters and two commnitices, 

p 202)" 

... the Political Warfare Executive was not an rany team. Every good 
propagsndist has and, } think, must have the qualities Cf a prima donna. 
The department was composed siimost entirely of tempvrary personnel 
drawn frora every walk of life. It had a strong caprit d'corps hut connid- 
erably less knowledge of Whitehall under whose rostralnte 1) sometimes 
chatod, from my experience of two wars | think it fair to say that the 
temporary departments suffer from lack of experience and exe.ea of eval 
and perhaps the revorse is true of the permatrent departments.” (p 196) 


Any lirt of prominent and outstarding propagandists of the present and recent 
pest must of virtual neceasizy include the name of Robert 31. Bruce Lockhart, 
it ts important therefore that attention be focused on thone aspects of hie train- 
ing, experience, and aptitudes that have played a part in his mental and envational 
makeup and that rightfully bring to him recognition aa one of the leading political 
warrore of thia generation. 

F'int, note thet hie hi# formal education was equal to, if it did not surpées, that 
sequuired by mont of those in the intelleetual circles at the top of [ritish society. 
At an early age he Cemonetrated literary skill and knowledge and won praise for 
his facility in foreign languages. Tu formal education he added travel, an expe- 
riemee thet broedened his cultural horiscne. 

After entering the career service of the Foreign Office he denunatrated an 
interest in peorle to whom he was rent asa Lritixh government representative, 
adeninietontive shility, st tact, cs cvidended Ly che fect that bo wae prrdoerarhans 
to acting Coneul General in Moscor at an especially grave time, when ently 27 
yea of age, He continued throughout his active career to demonstrate his 
ability se an executive. This stvod him in good stead whe he was offered the 
opportunity to bring order out of chaos in reorganizing the multiheaded [ritieh 
propaganda setup in World War IT. 

Equally important as hia cther attributes is the iact that Leckhart appenred 
to bee equally sure of hinitelf whether dealing with a foreign dignitury, # cabinet 
minister, a high ranking suilitary officer or a subordinate. He is an “extrovert” 
within the full meaning of thet term. Ue demonstrated a akil) at making inci- 
ice deisions cad an ability to get on with the work at hand, despite many frus- 
traeions, which few of his conter:porariens have equeled. His predilection aud 
rkill In journalistic ventures may account for a part of thia. 

No napect of hia experince and traming appears to have been emploved more 
effectively in peschological warfare than his intimais knowledge of regiona where 
he thad lived, studied and worked with great effectiveness, He wrote following 
World Ware 11, “My personal view je that, in propaganda at ounce of frat-hand 
experience of a country ie worth a ton of theoretic’? knowledge.” (mn 184)" 

At the end of World War I!, Lockhart again withdrew {-:01 the public service, 
aa he had cartier luring the years of the uneasy peace between the two world 
vonflicta. For hia services in World War Tl a grateful nation Ynighted hin. Once 
more he sought to rraume the purouit of private literary and jurnalistic vonture, 
but not with complete aucceen. With Rosian exnansioniem and the Commrrret 
ru pP in Crecnostiovakia, once more Sie Robert became lavol.ed a. British pavelo- 
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log:ca: warfare. However, for reasnns of health, he was forced to limit his invol ve- 
ment largely to the role of ebief pac spokesman to Ceechoslovakia, with which 
country he has had tong and intimate aitachment and slow amociation with 
democratic leaders of the past three decades. Thus, perhaps a still more interest- 
ing and eNective chapter of Lockhart's life is only nov being written by his cur- 
rent deeds and declarations. 


RICHARD H. 8. CROSSMAN 
Br W. E. D. 


Scholar, a Politician, an Outstanding 
Allied Prepagondia of World War [1 


A survey condacted among Americans why served either in a civilian or A mil- 
itary capacity in the Werld War [1 psychological warfare efort diecloned that 
respondents most often t.entioned Dick Crossman as the pivpagandiat on the 
un side who most nearly embodied all the qualities of a ‘propegands genius.” 
What is the backgrcund of this man and what are the qualitice of character, abil- 
ity, and experience that impressed his associates and acquaintances 80 forcefully? 

Dick Crosan.an is ec. Britisher, a former tutor and lecturer at Oxford University, 
and was at time of writing a representative of the British Labour Party, from 
Coventry, in eng British House of Coramons. During the last war, he 2rved) 
the UN cause with distinction, first as the Deputy Director, Paychological W irfare 
Branch, APHQ, Algers, and later as Assistant Chiel, Mychological Warfare D)ivi- 
ce. MLSS. 

Prior to the cutbresk of World War II, Crossman waa mainly interested in 
nniwrrity teaching and local politics. Since the war hie tarior concerns have 
been with the problems o! national and international affairs, with a ride intervet 
in journaliam. In rccent vears he has served as the Assistant Editor of the New 


Dick is the son of a judge. He followed the example of hin father by going 
‘iret to Winchester College and then to New College, Oxiord. He won scholar- 
ps to both institutions. He obtained a doubie firet at Oxford, i.e., firm ciuas 


Greek and Latin philology and first clnas in anciert history and philosophy. 
He was elected a Selluw of his College, even before he tok hia degree. 

He finished his univerity training in 1926, at the age of 22. Since this wes 
considered much too tender an ag: at which to start a teaching corecr, he was 
sent to Germany for a vear to continue his studies of ancient Greek philosophy. 
While he was in Germany he fixwt demonstrated an interest in pouitical affairn. 
During 1929-1930 the Nasis won their firat significant election vietories, and 
Croseman Uren on the continen’, exchanged his intereat in poetry an.\ ancient 
philosophy for or in politics, capecially that pertalaing to modern problema. His 
firet active political contacts im Germany were with Cominunista, including s 
nunrber of leading members of the party. 

After a yvar in Germany, he returned to Oxford where he began a comparative 
etudy of the works of Plato and Marx. For & : cart he lectured on Plato's Republe, 

uring which time he epnte hia Heat book, Plalo Today. |n addition he became the 
first Oxford tutor to master Marx's early 4 hilosophical work = In teaching the 
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worke of Ploto, Crossman introduced « new trend in thought concerning this noted 
Greek philosopher. He treated Plato as more of a political failure, as one who, in 
the oeriod of Gemocratic declise in A‘dena, sought salvation ins totalitarian stele. 
Thia was in conteast to the prac’ ce, previously fotiowed in England, of treating 
him os the spiritual father of Britt: democracy. 

By 1934 Crossman found that his academic pursuits were not sufficient Ww 
absorb ail his energies. Thus he became an elected member of the Labour Group 
on the Oxford City Council, on which body he served until 1940. He alao continued 
to spend » part of cach year in Germany making studies of Nationa! Socia‘iem. 
These vinta to the continent snd the broad aste that followed on the szc brougtit 
him into close assnciation with a small group of British Socislicta, Jed by Bevin 
and Dalton, who were oulapokealy opposed tn the pacifism of the British Labour 
Part’ and whe argued in behalf of British rearmament in order to save the Leagu: 
ef Nations, Crosamen thus hacame a member of the group dubbed by Eir statford 
Cripps as "reactionary right wingers.” 

During the winter of 1830-1040, in the period of the w-called "phoney war,” 
Croseman enjoyed little, if any, rtatus with the officials in the Britieh Foreign 
Office, even thougt. he was ons of the Britishers most knowledgeable on current 
German affairs. When tle Churchill cualition government came to power, Dr. 
Dalton was put in charge of all British paychologica! warlere directed against 
enemy ard enemy-occupled countries. He in turn put Crosaman in charge of the 
German department, much tw the consternation of old-line Foreigas Giics oSccale, 
who raised ail manouer of numerous objections to this appointment. During 1942 
be assumed a leading role in the morganisation of the sac German-language 
broadcasts. 


In the spring of 1042 Conecunan wan pent to Algiers as the renior Bz, tigh official 
SR2/eTne. Theceaband fhe vant of the war he served as tne senior British 
other (a the wljer Alled. payshotegied wertore aller, tt Manga, tet, in the 
Mediterraneea ares, and later in Northwest Europe with PwD/#HATF. At the 
end of the war he returned to Exet Coventry to camisigs aud win election to 
perliament as a Labour party member, He defeated a Convervative, a Laberal, 
vad o Commmeaiah, As a member of Przliament he joined a small group, heaned 
by Aneurin Bevan, to advocate the creation of a “third force,” to cirunieract the 
mort extreme demands made by pro-American and pro-Russian groups. 

Although moet Americana who knew Crossman during the war agtee that he 
was one of the Alliva outetancing propagandists, they do not agree among them- 
selves in all reatecte concerning the traita of character that made him so successful. 
However, the following comments are typical of those made by American colleagues 
who knew jim during World War II. 

One efilian who worked with him said of Crossman: 


), personally think our grreice:, ;zopagandist was Dick Crosaman becnuse 
Ve has an insidious mind... . It was this type of extremely lovable and 
likeable, tut ext emely insidious, personality that made his tremendously 
effective for rw.” 


Daniel Lerner in apeakiag of Cromman's shility in peychological warfare has 
written an follows: (»p 89)" 


"What mainly distinguished © caeman asa policy maker waa his superior 
knowledge of Ger nan, Germany ana tne (rermans on ive coniead in con. 
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temporary Euzopcan and world politics. This rich background of e:' 9e- 
rience and knowledge enabled him to use his first-cate intelligence to vro- 
ject himeelf into the German mind and to ‘sense the psychological morsent’ 
with respect to that audience.” 


Another civilien, in deacribing the qualifications of Crossman that impressed 
his Amcrican colleagues relative t his ability as 2 propagandist aaid this of him: 


. he hed the imagination to we the enemy {rom the Inside, to know 
oa would get under his skin and what wou'd move him. Not from an 
ideslistic point of view, but a practical point of view. ... Now there were 
many people who knew Germany better, more about German culture, who 
could tell you all about German philosophy, who had probably taught 
German tor many years at some of the best universities, who were not 
one-tenth as effective as this guy twas; he wes a born propayandist.” 


BENNO FRANK 
By W. E. D. 
An American propapendist 


it was difficult to renliae, as one sut talking to Benno Frank, that only a few 
years earlier he nad been an active member of the American srmy. He was obvi- 
ously many pounds overweight. Nature had ao distributed the excess pounds that 
it made Benno appear much alder than his actunl year, Yet, notwithnatanding 
Mis bmel. 2 cuted) @ppea pace, 6 did NUt bie one JONG W Fein that accounts 
that had decribed him as one of the ablest combat propagandists of World War 
Il were not exaggerated. He poanessed) mont of the qualifications deemed easen- 
tial for ar effective psychological warrior. As he talked he demonstrates] that be 
posseaned a keen imagination; that he was willing to try wny stunt in paychological 
warfare that seemed feasible; that he had en extenaive knoaledge uf German arta 
and culturc; and that he posseseed the alnlit, to speak many languages with 
fluency. 

Benno Frank left the military service in 1945 as a licutenant, but he bad spent 
the decisive war yearn as a sergeant with a peychelogien! warfare team attached 
to the 12th Army Group. Toduy Benno is the director of a municipal theater 
grouy, in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Benno’s buckgrouna for work in paychological warfare in most Impressive! Had 
one deiiberately set out to train an individual for later work in psychological war- 
fare operations against the Germans it is highly unlikeiy viat he could have con- 
scionsly cune better than provide for the type of education and background to 
which Sergeant (nuw Lieutenant) Frank was subject. 

Benno is the aon of w former diplomatic official of one of (b> countries of eastern 
Europe. His father was a strong believer in the virtues of the German culture and 
wanted for his son an intensive training in sta heritage, Being of another country, 
andl moving about periodtenlly from one diplomatic post wo another, he made 


arrangements to leave Benno in Germany for bath inva secondary and advanced 
ducadinn | 
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Du.ing the 1920's life was not pleasant for many of the former members of the 
German Generul Staff. Rany cf the generals who had once occupied high posi- 
tions and prestige were impoverished by the pont-World War | demilitenzation 
and the inflationary tendencies of the period. As a result of this, many undertock 
to supplement their incomes Ly outside activities. Thus it wae that Eenno’s 
fathes made arrangements fur his son ww live in » general’s home during the carly 
impressionistic years of his life. 

benno went to live in the home of General von Kleiet eo that he might be expoecd 
to the hest in German society and culture. Here he learned to speak and think 
like a German, and he came to know many among the top military ranks in Ger- 
many, especially the familics of thoee who made sorial calls at the home of the 


In the course of time, Benne compizted his academic training in the German 
siniversitien, taking a doctorate in the field of drama. He later became the director 
oi a North German theater and when the opportunity presented itself he emi- 
erited to the US, where he became « profeeso: of German literature in an Acneri- 
ean university. He has been characterised by one of his World War J! colleaguce 
asa spiritually rivh and forceful men.” 

Benno poasenerd a great love and respect for everything good and eternal in 
German culture; he respected the virtues of German civiliesticn, aa omiy an out- 
mider could do. but he detested, with sdeyuate cause, the Nari regime for the 
aeriei ani destruction it had brought to the Germany he sdmired. 

hie auction to his deep knowledge of things Gerinan, his greatest strength for 
work in psychoiogical warfsre was his alniost complete lack of orthodoxy. He 
hed little time for the amenities of warfare that were prescribed by those who 
were tradition bound. If Clemeneeau’s famous remark may be paranheneed, Benno, 
judgny from nin observed benamor, must have thought “wars are much too 
important to be entrusted to the military mind.’ He was ever conactous of the 
amportance of psychological warfare in the military arsenal of auxiliary weapons, 
and his boundlew faith in his own ability ae a manipulator of human behavior was 
such as to make of him a person to coutend with, whether he was discussing a pro- 
posed psychological warfare picn with a general or a fellow noncom. It has been 
guid thet Benno cusid acl) anyone anything. 

Many Interesting anecdotes are told of Benno’s lack of erthotioxy. A few are 
worth repeating. 1t was Benno who sald G2 un the idea of letting the interrogators 
‘take prisoners of war cut of the cages to cross-examine them under more relaxed 
conditions, When 2 young Aierican lieutenant, fresh from the G2 treining 
grvunds at Camp Ritchie, tried to hold the men to Army procedure, by inasting 
that an American sokther should not walk ahead of his prisoner with bis tommy 
gun dangling from his shoulder, Benno aseured him it was all right because “the 
gun haan’t been cleaned since 1942, and won't go off anyway.” He never wore his 
sergeant’s stripes, und he referred to lin own division com¢mander by his first name. 

Renno’s training in the German theater swood him in good stead for hin work 
in psycholog.ca! warfare. Over the radio he knew when to shout, when to whisper. 
Occasionally he was carried away by his own enthusiama, but, as be wan prone to 
sway to hin colleagues, "it doesn’t matter too much what ! say, only the Germans 
are listening, suagr doesn't time us in. 

Henno wae dynamically original i in hia whole approach to paychological warfare. 

Be wes willing ts try aeiy Gilde Gini promise success, and when he ran into oppo- 
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sition in his own camp he turned his powers of persuazion on those who ebjectedl 
to his ples. 

Tu the Germans, Penno was known as “Captain Angers,” a soldier who had 

eved in the German army but who later became « captain in the American ary. 
Any American knew this was ar impoasibility, but it was credible to the Germans 
to whom the idea did aot srein so strange. 

The nain therne Frank stressed in his “Captain Anger's” talks was: 


“It is an easy way out to d’e on the battlefield; it is fa> more difficult to 
live to gv back to Germany to assist in its reconstruction, instead of ieav- 
ig this task to the old men, women and children.” 


In his radio broadcasts Captain Angera spoke of everything near and dear to 
the heart of the German soldiers, of everything that concerned them. In his 
talks he attempted, with marked success, to xcquaint the German soldier with 
the “Yank."’ He did this by commenting on the American way of fife, the inter- 
esting but peculiar differences between German aid American ways of doing 
tirings, and wot the least, he stromsed the wholesome qualizy uf deinceratic proc 
ences of government. 

As prisoners ef war flowed into the prison cages, following Captain Anger’s 
appeals, interrogations revealed that many associcted the field radio station of 
the peychological warfare team almost entirely with the “Captain.” Vrisonerns 
almost at once begar to submit material useful to Angers for later broadcasta. 
They said that they betieved this to be the proper thing to do for it might induce 
more soldiers in the besieged garrison at Lorient to surrender. 

One day, knowing that he had not cleared his broadcast with hia superiors, or 
the policy-makers, Nenwo's colleagues were amazed to hear him say in eleer so2 
ummistekable Germzn. 


“Come over. If you don’t like it here after a 30-hour trial period, you will 
be free to go beck. On my honor, | will sce to it that you are sent beck! 
Ae* for Captain Angers.” 


This was deemed tc te a nafe proiniae. Burely no one who wonld rink his life 
io order to escape a besicg. 4d parrison would ever dream of wanting to return to it. 
Not even Benno Frank, with hi vivid imagination and intensive knowledge of 
German charactertietica, was prevared to believe there might come a day when 
rnomeone would ask to have this promise fulfilled. 

However, that day aii come. One morning as regimental interroyatars wer 
interviewing a g:oup of recently captured encmy soldiers, 4 master sergeant named 
Fridolin Hopt, an ardent Nasi who had been captured, asked to ace Captain Angere 
end demanded that he be released in accordance with promiace Angers had broad- 
cast. Benno was on the apot and he realized it. Here waa a Nasi demanding 
that he he released; he cited propaganda broadcasts an evidence of promises; but 
Sergeant Frank had not cleared with his superiors the content of the mosanges that 
promised release to any prisoner of war who might appear d‘neatiafied with his 
Jot in allied hands. Could he grt concurrence fron higherups now, 80 that. b. 
might aonor his pledge? Only time would tell. 

Benno told his rtory to the G2, 6th Armored Division. The latter explaine: 
that it waa bad pclicy to release enemy soldier who had cither ancpenderee| or 
been captured. iepno thus wea forced to direct the fel! weight of hia powers of 
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permuasion against the a2. He explained that Ettle harm and much potential 
Rood sight sewuit from uh ide Nazt's releas. In the cad, Berno won thy argummant.® 
Sergrant Hopt, the ardent Nazi, was calied before the camp authorities. His 
pocksts and field pack were filled with candy bars, cigarettes, gum, and cenned 
food. fle then wos released to return to his unit. Later, after he had had time 
to reach the garrisun, Captain Angers broadeast an account cf the episods to the 
Lorient garrison, giving the name and erganization of the Nazi master sergeant. 
Sergeant Frank's success in peychologics! wailare is indisputable. There seems 
to on little doubt as to the factors that made this poanible. His creative, well- 
trained, and imaginative mind was such that he could exploit every item of usable 
that came te hin attention, In common with most nucceseful propa- 
gandists he is a thorough-going extrovert. His iack cf o: Sodoxy in military 
matters, altlough irritating to thooe with whom he was forced to came into con- 
tact, were turned ints virtues when it came to exploiting the vuln rabiiitice in the 
enemy's mind. Hie career stands as a tercimunial to the allegation that a propa- 
gandiat can be made, but it suggests that the ath in making une is neither a 
anceth noe a short ame. 


MARTIN F. HEI 
By W. E. D. 
Propagondia of World Wer ii 


Aarong Americaas wivo served with operstional unite in Work! War Il fev: if 
any were more urivermally resrected for their ability in psychological warfare than 
Martin Hers. Danis! Lerner describes Hers's “long and contirucus experience 
in Bykewar in World War U1," as eapeciaily outstanding. 

Hers, who emerged frore. the war as a major, is today a Foreign Service Officer 
with the Department of Stale. During the war he served oversens, first, in the 
Mediterranean Theater an a member of a psychological warfare team attached to 
the Fifth U8 Aimy, With this command he was in charge of writing leaficts that 
were addressed to Germar troops. in addition to this he interrogaicd German 
prisoners of war for paychological warfare purposes, Later on, aftes the creation 
of pwo/enany, he became the chirf leaflet writer with that agesey. In this posi- 
tion he traveled as widely s- his duties weuld permit in order to keep abreast of 
the changing nature of psychological warture requirements and the enemy situa- 
‘ion. Bince the war h~ has written a number of articles on various subjects resatod 
to his World War I] experience and interests.t 

An individual intereated in paychological warfare once deseribed the ideal propa- 
gandist as ope “who has one foot firmly planted in the carp of the enemy, * 
still remaining a loyal member of hie own political society of military ¢rouy ” 
When askeal to describe more fully whet he meant by this statement, the aie. 


* Bee “The Ratic Stage of Lorient,” in Chap. 6 for a more vuomplete account of 
Frank's portraya! of the rule of Captain Angers 
& Gice 'VMachenivs nf Reserender anne a end Diceertinn'’ and “Mymetems ond 


Froprganda To Surrounded Unit. ‘in Chap. 6 
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im effect, said that he would hike to have a propagandist on whom he could rely 
upon as being (0 pezcent Ieye! to his own cause, yet who would be able to under- 
wtand ».ad sympathise with the pligh of the enemy, or the target group addreascd, 
wo completely that there would be no lack of elality to project hunself into the 
target group's Game of reference. Withers using the tenn, this peraui described 
m quality that Richard Crossman bes called “emosthy,” io, the maginative 
Projection of one’s own consciousness into another beiag, which in the ease of the 
effective propagandist would be a prototype cf the target audience addressed. 

Veliag this criterion in describing an “‘ideal’’ propagandist, ro ene would appear 
to bave been better adupted for work in paychological warfare directed agninet the 
German people, and especially their troops, than was Martin Hers. However, it 
should be kept in mind that just becauae Hera was an outstanding Gernman-lan- 

suage propagandist there is no reason for necemarily concluding that he would be 
| ote en cffective in the juture against c target group with a different cultural beck- 
ground, language, and tradition. As a matter of inct, Hers himseli has streased 
the inct that his eNectivencas as a propagandist in World War [i etems from con- 
ditions that are not likely to obtain in another conflict. Although there is prcbably 
much truth in what he anys, there is little doubt but that his views are exaggerated, 
for he still would pornesa many qualifications one would sevk. in & propagandist. 

Iti wholly unlikely that Herr, would fail as 8 propagandist for a cause he betieved 
in strongly, for he possosses an enthusiastic interroi in thin type of activity. He 
believes that paychological warfare is effective ar an auxiliary weapon in n combat 
zone, and he believe it to be a more humane combed weapon than othera since 
its primary purpose in to save human lives that might otherwise be lost. He there- 
fore advocates its more widesp-e=d ernployment. 

In addition te the fact that he has expressed great interest in the exranded ure 
wal pmy chological wasi2te, Av has ncsnute Kiwwndge of more thay une culture, and 
this would be of great sssistance to him. Ever if he were preparing propaganda 
for disoemination to people ctier than Cernnuns or Americaus, people with whom 
he is intimately acquainted, he is more likely to be awere than others who are 
the producta of only a single culture that one cannot effectively addreas people 
of enother culture as though they were faced with tne muse probicnme as one’s 
awn people. Thus, it is not likely, as Hers is modestly prone vo ruggest, that 
*‘in another war, unless we fight the Germans again” he would be of celatively 
hi. .¢ value os a propagandist for the American cause. Howover. there is little 
doubt but that it was his superior knowledse of the German languege and the 
Gerroanic culture that made him a recognised propaganda genius in Wurid Yar IL. 

Hers wes born in New York City of German-speaking parents. He wag brought 
up to be equally fiaent in Engitsh and German. When he was 5 years of age he 
moved with his family to Vienna, Austria, where he remained for 14 year. Hie 
father, a businessman, made frequent tripe between New York and Europe, and 
in this way he and hin family, ever: thovgh living abroad, were able to meintain 
contact with the land of hia birth. 

Herz received all his primary and secombary echool education in Austri». He 
returned to the U8 in: 1036, after completing | year of hie university training. Be 
spent the summer of (935 in Fugland an a student at Oxford University. In 1937 
be received hia na degree from Columbia University. He seturned to the univer- 
sity in the fell of 1930 for graduate work and remained until 1941.° 


* PEUCH Ht inRL ects fniiows wm Mand On An Autninographical rketcn that hers 
prepered after World War II, and published ia Syke. ar. 
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Of his chidhoud, tne ioltowing information sects nertinent in explaining what 
hie qualifications were for later wore ii paychological warfare, Starting with a 
perceptible German. language deficiency, Hers by the age of 13 had not only over- 
come this handicap but had ineved to the head of his class. Owing to ¢ gilt of 
expression, he was eventually elected elans president (Klasseneprecher), 5 pasition 
he held during his lest 3 years at the Realgymaaaium, in Vienna. 

Because he wan a foreigner there were many local activities in which he could 
not readily participate. Thus he remained aloof from all purely local Austrian 
politics. Inatead of joining the Pan-German or Se-‘shet youth groups, which 
iaany of his classmates joined, he preferred to become active in the Austrian Boy 
Scout movement. 

This period was vital vo Mers’s iater carcer. These formative years in Austria 
(1922-2436) were for the country «= particulariv critical and exciting period. He 
expenenced at first hand the «motional content of Pan-Germaniem and German 
romanticiam, as these were manifested ix. poctry, legeaca, and the Wagnerian 
operas. He enjuyed first-hand contact with the vampfire romanticism of the [uy 
Scout nicvement, which although internstionalist i outlook was nevertheless 
nationalistically and militariatically oriented. The ewuia sang cld German eo!- 
diers’ songs and performed certain military rituals. 

Herz experienced the ewential conflict between pacifism aod nationaliam, then 
becuming increasingly evident in Austria. He gave student lectures on pacifist 
themes, which were coldly received, not elone by the Nasis in his elaan, but also 
by the anti-Nasi ele.nenta in Austrian political life. Most insportant of all during 
thi. period of hie life was the first-hand experience he gained in observing Nasi 
_ae propaganda and political machinations, during and after the civil war 

1934, 

On the side Mos) studied foun catisrs pied Toes abies Us unde ds pole 
ganda, meanwhile expreasing little interest in the merite of the poiitieal contro- 
versies that were raging in Austria. He was 19 when he returned to the US. He 
claims to have been immature politically at that time, and even to have been 
moth more in Far Eastern than in Buropeas 


him to meke what anne ddiliconthamehiions esnonanh sacs ais 
of intelligence bearing on Nazism and on the wentality of Gertaan soldiers.” Unlike 
mu ty intellectuals who caine to America from Europe in the lute 1980's, Hers 
wan, not a refugee. He harbored no rancor toward Europenna. Yet he wae as 
linguistically qualified for service in psychological warfare and intelligence actv- 
ities na the incet articulate German. Alan he was of the name age group as the 
majority of the German soldiers. 

When the war broke out in Europe, Herz was engaged in business in New York. 
For 2 years, while contitruing graduate studies, he hed tried to eatabliah himerl{ 
in the litersry field — however. without marked muccem. His ability as a German- 
language echolar qualified him outstandingly fur translation and propaganda 
analynic: work, for which he was employed on a part-time basia by noc and cus 
during 1030-1040. He waa doafted into the Army in 1041 and, while still a private 
in Headquarter 11 Corpa, wrote a brief study on the posmililities of ‘Tactical 
Paychologice! Warfare.” This was one of the fiist studies of ita kind written on 
this pub,ect in America. Later, after he had won hia commintion an a second licu- 
tanan? he wan aaione! tr the War pn yuan Military Intelligence Service 
Livie’ a. primarily eo that he could carry cn werk in che field of combat propaganda, 
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Fron the point of view of leter work in psychological werfare, Hers found his 
own experiexces during the eaily, confused and groping days ¢! pe;chologival 
warfare in the US as significant a4 any furmal education he could have received. 
He wes assigned tu the Office of War Information in Washington a5 an Iutelligeuce 
Officer on the Planning Staff. During his servicr with ow: he was impressed by: 


(a) The problem of what should be told to a domestic audieace as we? 
information and what should be directed to a German language audicn:« 
as propaganda. Many in ow: believed that what the American people 
were wid about Germany should also be told to the German people. 
(b) The importance cf adwjuat> intelligerice for propaganda planning 
end operations, since what the enemy knows and believes now, not what he 
should know and betieve, must form the point of departure for effective 
psychological wafure. 

(¢) The consistent over-emphasia on the strategic over the tactical aspects 
of propaganda activivy, and the equally disadvantageous ¢ er-mphasis 
on planaing rather tLe. on operational eapects of psychological warfare. 
He was especially impressed by the inability of seme planners to recognice 
that Aow something iz sald in propagsada w equally au important as whot 
is enid in propaganda. 


Hiv wartime association with scholars who were experienced in public opmion 
reeearch, and in a cystematic approach t) paychological warfare, proved of great 
value to Hers, for he was impresecd that the mot juste in propagands: may be as 
important as the idee Juste. 

Heras neid experience in combat propaganda can be considered as covering 
three phaere, the final one being he wert in sHawy, where his coilusions were 
applied on a large scale. The first phase of his Sel4d work may be characterised 
as 2% experimental one. This was during the Sicilian campaign. Hery went to 
Furope an a captain and as chief of th: propaganas section of a large and over- 
ampbitiously organized combat propaganda unit. This was the First Mobile Redio 
Broadcasting Company. The company soon proved to be far too unwieldy for 
effective operations. Heace, the unit was broken up iate small task forces. One 
of these task forces, part of a langer psychological warfare team, was altached to 
Headquarters, Beventh US Army. This uait wrote and dineeminated the first 
American leaflets that were fired from artillery piecer, Members of the unit 
in'terrogated prisoners in an attempt to check on the effectiveness of the firm 
oropaenda appeals directed to the enemy urging him to surrender. 

The necond phase of Herz's combat propaganda experience waa at He racquarte tm, 
Fifts US Army, in Italy, where he was placed in charge of leaflet writing and the 
intenogation of prisoners of waz fur peychologicai warfare purpeser. During 
this phan¢ of hic career, the following significant progress 3.28 noted: 


(a) A safe conduct peas wee planned! and printed, which went through 
many chenges before becoming the accepted and official ananr Safe Con- 
duct Paw. (The aanerechewn) 

(>) The practice of polling privoners of war was begun. Ciue enc bling the 
psychological warfare oprrators to chart trends in enemy thinking. Thin 
practice was continued with roerked succons in PwD/HHAET. 
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{c) ‘““Taetical contingency leaflets” were prepared and heid in readiness 
by corps and division artillery unite to be disseminated on the advice of 
corpe psychological warfare lisleon officers, wlien ths tactica! cituation 
warrected. 

(d) The firet coordinated leeflet eiJurt, carried out in close cocrdinstion 
wits: umiltary offensive (that of the British X Corpe across the Garigliany 
Kiver) was trie! during this period. 


Durning the tiird phise of his career in paychological warfare, that which covered 
hie period of avrviee at suAks, Hers wrote roost of the ieaflets addressed to German 
troopr end a large proportion of the leaflets addreaed to German civilians. During 
thaw period he worked in close arscciation with Dick Crossman, « mas who com- 
bisved a live imagination, a scholarly mind, and an excetlent insight into German 
pay cholagy. The abilities and knowledge of these two men sddec much to the 
afe-ctivences of the effort made by the pwn/anazr Leaflet Bection. 
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YOLICY GOALS AND PLANNING IN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
WARFARE 


Introduction 


‘Vhe attainsnent of effective results in psychological warfare is most 
likely to occur only a6 a result of careful and deliberate planning. Only 
rarely do spontanewus and improvised cperationa echieve outstanding 
results. ‘To recognize the iunportance of a well-conceived plan fe~ psycho- 
log.cal warfare is act to deny the principle that it is impoamble io Jevise 2 
plan that will cover every conceivable evettuality. Thus in the imple- 
nyentation of payc>clogical warfare plans it is essential that on-the-spot 
operators be given sufficient flexibility of action to euable them ta meet 
changing situations. Aleo eventa inay transpire that will suggest the 
wisdom of siterirg policy or changing paychological appeals in order to 
gain an important advantage over an adversary. In such a case the 
psychological warfare planner may have to brnng to bear all his skill av 
a pleader for apecial causes to persuade policy mukers to make tecenenry 
and desirable changes in emphagis on deciared policy objectives. 

Effective planning for paychologicai warfare necessitates a number of 
important steps: (J) a determination of policy objectives; (2) an analysie 
of the peychological strengths and weeknesses (i.e., vulnerabilities) of the 
target audience; and (3) the formulation of rroper policy directives and 
guidances to direct and control pychological warfare cutput. 

Seven cane studies are preeeated in this chapter to illustrate the inter- 
relation between national policy objectives and paychological warfare. 
A short account, “She Balfour Declaration of 1917," demonstrates how 
the Britian governrnent, by a new cxpression of national policy in announc- 
ing aupport for the establishment in Palestine of a Jewish National Home, 
achieved a propaganda coup such as elicited the envy of the German 
leaders, who openly devlared that they wished they had first though: of 
such & pronouncement. 

In addition to the account of the Baifour Declaration, frur caso studies 
involving the general topic of peyctological warfare and policy objectives, 
iwo involving netional policy coordination and control of propaganda 
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output, and a short editorial note on written directives are presented in 
this chapter. A discussion of the related problems of targnt ansiysis and 
intelligence research. with appropriate illustrative case studies and adiio- 
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Policy Objectives 


“German Psychological Warfare against the Soviet Union 1041--19456" 
illustrates how broad national poiicy objectives limit the sphere in which 
peychological warfare may be effective. The Gerina’.s went into the war 
against the Soviet Union in June 1941 without a psychological warfare 
plan. The failure to anticipate accurately the predispostiona of Soviet 
subjects and to gear their propaganda output and policy pronouncements 
in line with the real interests of both the German High Command and the 
Russian people ied che German Nazis to iniss what otherwise would have 
been a great opportunity to suljugste great parts of the Soviet Union. 
The case further illustrav: the fact that many of the principles of peycho- 
logical warfare usage 2re a mere extension of shove applicable in diplomacy. 
Where propagesds campaigns are waged in behalf of national minority 
movements of liberation, negotiations must be coiducted on the basis of 
routuel faith and trust and in an atmosphere considered genuine by the 
‘waders of the liburation movement. 

During World War LI the Anglo-American psychological warfare effort 
against the Axis powers wus greatly handicapped by the Roosevelt-Churchil! 
pronouncements that the Allies would accept nothing less than uncon- 
ditional surrender froin the Germans rid the Japanese. The cas> studies 
“T' conditional Surrender” and “Cap‘ain Zechariaa’s Broadcasta » Japan" 
illustrate that cven though the Alicd prupagandiets found it well-nigh 
impossible to make unconditional surrendor appear attractive to the Nazis 
and the Japanese, there wee “tnore room for mancuver than might have 
beer: expected.’’ Psychological warfare personnel were unable to offer 
any promiees, which probably would never heve been believed. Thus, 
they vere forced in their broadcasts and cther propaganda relenses to rely 
on more basic appeals such as the following. These probably turned out 
to be even more effective than promises would have been. 

1. Allied victory is inevitable, therefore, why prolong a losing struggle. 

2. The democratic world, in contrast to that of the Axis, in Cecent and 
just, and thus is to be trusted even by a vanguished for. 

“Captain Zachaiies's Broadcasts to Japan” itlustrates further that it 
is not always necessary or desirable that national objectives, either for 
reacetine or wartine, be apelied gut in minute detail i propaganda 
releases. As circumstances change, and aa new intelligence concerning 
the enemy target group becomes availble to policy groups and propa- 
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garnda planners, it is often desirable that emphasis in propaganda releases 
he altered. Such was the case in the summer of 1945. The accession of 
Mr. Trwman to the presidency in April 1945, the discoveries of the strategic 
intelligence group relativy to the rapidiy detcriorating morale structure 
in wartime Japan,® and the rontinuing adverse military situation that 
corsfronted the Japanese throughout the 2arly months of 145 ail led the 
American policy makers to the conclusion that it would lv tesirable to 
pet} out in considerably greater detail the meaning of “unconditional 
surrender” and to address broadcasts cor2erning this problem primarily 
to the decision-making elite ini the Japanese government. 

The US chose an individual admirably well-qualified to serve as the 
official spokesman: Captain (later Admirai) Ellis M. Zacharias, US Navy. 
Cap'in Zacharias had lived in Japan on various occasions during the 
prexio 4 25 years and therefore possessed the requisite linguistic skills 
and background of knowledge for the task. Captain Zacharias personally 
knew many of the Japanese leaders and thug be directed his remarks 
primarily to shese men — the moderaie elements in the ruling cizcles. He 
xt out as his objective ta convince the ruling High Command that there 
was an alternative to complete an ihilation and enelevement, and that 
further resistance was therefure senseless. 

It was the behef of those who planned and implemented the Zacharias 
broadcasis that ire radio messages wouid be monitored and possbiy 
transcribed, and that digests and summaries would be circulated amocg 
members of the ruling circles who might not artually hear the appeals 
themvelves. It was the hope of the personnel who conceived the propa- 
ganda cxrmpaign that the views expreesed in the broadcasts would be 
aceopled as an creditah's expression of the American government's posi- 
tion. It is beheved that those who planned this propagands antion were 
fairly accurate in their forrcasts. 

°*The Darlan Story’ raveala the dithiculty that is often encountered in 
integrating over-all political and military strategy with a sound and effec- 
tive psychological warfare program. For one of the first times in modern 
military history, plans for the use of psychological warfare were carefully 
drawn in advance of an operation and integrated with the plans for the 
use of the more conventional .nilitery weapons. The advance planning 
eae done with the most meticulous care. Paychological warfare peraonnel 
undertook the mine: of describing the Allied landing in North Africa 
an the first step in the liberation of territory occupied by tue Germans. 

Political aad military decisions made pnor to the landings in North 
Africa did not contemplate the obstinacy dixplayed by General Hein 

"see “Japanese Motae Front Morals,” Chap. 7, smd “Vermainet Ulidaation in 
ftrntegie Paychological Warfare Evaiuation,”” Chap. 4. 
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Giraud, the French military commander chosen to lead liberated French 
forces in the area; the fact that the French population in North Africa 
would give Giraud such a cool reception; or the fact that a high-ranking 
Vichy leader, Admiral Darian, would he in the acea at the time of the 
Allied landines. 

Owing to unforeseen difficulties, General Eisenhower, the Allied’ Com- 
mander, made a “local decision” that there would be cooperation between 
his forces and the Admiral. ‘Thie cecision, boru out of the necessity of 
the hour, put the propaganda effort of the Allies on the defensive. British 
legdere were opposed to any collaboration with Vichy leaders. To these 
men the fact that Amcricens would undertake to do business with a per- 
sonage sich as Darlan was evidence that they were naive and wholly 
inexperienced in political and military afairs. The slowness in which the 
Darlan recime :etracted the Nazi-iaepired racist policies led to attacks 
on American Serdezs’ judgments in the American press and made it diffi- 
cult, if not imposwbdle, for American js;chuogical warfare personne! to 
picture the American military actions in North Africa as a movement of 
liberation. The resulting confusian 26 to how American propagandists 
should interpret events and American policy in North Africa was not 
resolved until 24 December, when Darian was assassinated by a dis- 
gruutied French subject. 


HE BALFUUR DECLARATION OF i9i7* 
By Henay Wicxuam STexp 


A new expression of national policy was made 
be cared aptively a a pepe wk +. 


When, in November 1911, Mr. Balfour issue) biz farnoue declarctian in favour 
of the establishment ir Paleatin® of a Jewish National Home, ita effect upon Jewry 
was far-renching. The Germans then described it an the greatest stroke ef propa- 
yanda which Great Britain hed struck against them, ard wished they had thougl:t 
of it first. A peopagandiet effect it certairly iat, tisugh ': wae not primarily 
conceived as prupaganda. It waa en act of war-policy dechgned to echieve definite 
results in two quarters. However much Mr. isalfour may have been moved by a 
semirelie‘~ug sense of the fitnem of aeeuring to the Jews a National Home in 
Palestine, he and the British War Cabinet were mainly influenced by arguments 
which the Zionist leaders, Dr. Caaina Weizmann arc! the late Dr. Nahum Sokoiow, 
iaitt before them. These argumenta bore directl-: upon the military position of tie 
Allies at that moment, and held out pronpects of preventing it from deterivrating 
in one direction and of improving it in another. 

In April 1917, about o month after the firat (Constitutional Democratic) revolu- 
tion ir Russia, the United States enters! the war on the A‘hed side Lut the war 


* Fatracted from The Fifth Arm, ¢ “onatable & Cs, London, 1940, pp 132-34. Repru. 
duced with permison oi Vonriane @ Co., ba ., cupyt.gii Jenier. 
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effort of the United States, in terms of pusitive military help, was ani proceeding 
ay quickly or so smoothly aa the European Aliies could desire. The bulk of Ameri- 
can Jewry remained pro-German et heart. There was even room for suspicion thet 
many American Jews were putting send in the wheels of their adopted country’s 
war machine. The Zionist leaders, who were wholeheartedly deveted to the 
SMied conse had reason in believe that if a British declaration were issued in 
faveur of a Jewish National Home in Faiestine, the greater prrt of American 
Jewry vould not only cease: to hinder but would actively further the effort of the 
United States. 

Simultaneously there wer: signs in Russia that the Provisional Gee: iment of 
Constitutions! Democrats might not be able to hold its own agsinat the influence 
of Lenin and other Botshevixa, whom the Germana had deliberately sent back to 
Russia in order that they might undermine Russian resistance to the German 
army. On the side of the Bolshevika the Jewish Social Democratic “Bund” wun 
fomenting revolutionary disorganization, By themeeives the Rusman Zaoriet 
Jotes seal die Wthy to aidethioedk thane ahdehegredes taistaneied: Mh te-teomy the 
Russian front. ‘in being’ against Germany. But the Zionist leaders in Great 
Britain believed that by Ux Dilfour Declaration the influence of the “Bund” in 
Russia would be neutraiised sufficiently to enable the Russian army t hold togetner 
for ancAher six months, aed thus, t) preveat the Germans from bringing back a 
million men to reinforce Ludendorff's impending offensive in the West. 

In view of thene two possibilities the Daifour Declaration was sanctioned by the 
British War Cabinet. [t fulfilled its purpose in both respects. The American war 
effurt gained in speed and efficiency. The Russian front did not collapse, even after 
the Bolshevik Revolution of November 1917, until the beginning of March 1018 — 
too inte for German troopa in the East to be brought beck, in any large numbers, 
te the Weat_ For theec reasons I have always looked upon the Belfour Declaration 
an an act of policy undertaken, and a promive given, in respect of value to de 
received. When the value had been receive) the promise became binding upon the 
Briteh War Cabinet and npon subsequent British Governments. 


GERMAN PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE AGAINST THE SOVIET 
UNION i38i-3645° 
By Pavt Beacnerocn 
An account af General Viassor’s army of literation. 


There ia a striking contrast between the propaganda appenl of Wilson's Fourteen 
Pointe that was employed in World War I and the bhuek slogan of “unconditional 
surrender,’ employed against Germany during World War II. The difference 
between the two appeals ilustrates the eziom that the upper limits of paycho- 
logical warfare are set by broad nstional policy ohjectives. These objectives may 
be determined «nd ect forth as wav eim= oro: to the outbreak of hostilities, ur, am in 
neunliy the esae, they may only gradually take on definite form and substance 
duving the actual course of military operations. Propagands mer either publicise 
such pohey objectives or attempt tc coneval thrin, but sooner or later, as they 


* Aw original report by a rtaff member of the Office of the Thief oA Prychological 
Warfare, Department of tne Army, speomity wiiiien ia Cite Sele. 
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become clear to the cnemy, they fix the framework within which paychological 
warfare operater and which determines its ultimate effectiveness, Until such time 
as enemy territory ia occupied, credibility may be maintained in spite of a wide 
disparity bety‘een the appeals or ther sn used and actual policy objectives. The 
guif between words and decds may even be continuct briefy duriay the period of 
dielovation attendant on the innmediate military noeds of an advancing army. But 
before long as enemy territory is occupied the paper money of propaganda promises 
muat be redeemed by actual deeds if eredibility, the icreducible basia of effective 
psychological waifare, is to be maintained. 

Within the broad framework of German-Soviet relations, all these principles 
are dvumatically illustrated by the history of Nasi policy objectives and mf Nasi 
peycholegics] warfare against the uesR during World War II. 

German-Saiet Relations I'rice to the Nazi Aitack 

The breed outlines of German-Soviet relations in the period between World 
War I and World War 11 were well known *« both the Givrman and the Boviet 
people. Following World War J the usen and Germany, the two ‘‘outcasta of 
Versailles,” rcostablished relations i= & series of agreements, the most importart 
if which were the April 1922 Treaty of Rapallo, a series of trade agreementa which 
were renewed regularly, and the Berlin Politics! Treaty of 1628. In additinn, 
German tank, poison gas, and airplans factories were secretly set up on doviet 
territory, and there was considersble friendly cooperation among high level military 
circles of the two countrics. In spite of certain unfavorable incidents .caulting 
from the activities of the Cominform, officinl relauions may be descritan aa excel- 
lent. By 1931 German exports to the: ‘vesn ameunted to nearly | billion gold marks. 

Despite the official cniiaborsxon of Boviet Runme aid Germany in Cis is terear 
period, the Com/ntern did not desist from carrying on a continuous propaganda 
campaign against neighboring etatcs and promoting or supporting uprisings, where 
feasible, such as the Spartacus uprising in iseriin ang that of Heia Run ww ihuagary 
in the cas!v twenties. Such activities gave. the Naziv and other extremitt groupr 
an excelient peg on which to formulate counter propaganda, etc. 

Anearly am 1920 the National Socialiat Party nrogram called for the “union of all 
people of German race” and “the acquisition of further territory for the susyport of 
the people and the acttlen.ent of the surplus population.” With the advent of 
Hitler this demand for Lebensraum wae directed specifically toward “Rusia and 
the border-states dependent on *t."” 

After Hitler's ne to power official Geintan-Soviet relations detenorated rapidly. 
By mid-)934 the two cuuntries abandoned all restraint in their propaganda cam- 
paigna sgainat cach other, Even trade relations were reduced to a minimum, and 
in 1937 the reapoctive consulates uf the two countrien were civerd. Tension reached 
a climax at the time of the Munich crisia in September 1988. The sutecquen: 
easing of teusicns, evidenced by the renewal for another year of the existing Bu viet- 
German trade agreement on 19 December 1938, came ye a surprive. About the 
same time the two states concluded a accret proves agreetnert hy which prea attacks 
on each agninet the other were greatly i adueed in the early months of 1990. Thies 
detente, which went virtually unnoticed in the rest of the world, paved the way for 
the sensational Nasi-Sovict Non-Aggremion Pact of 23 Augurt 1909, by whieh 
Stalin touched off whet he honed would be a long drawn cut war among the capital. 
jet imperialiat powers of the Wert. In addition to leaving the usa with a mittary 
hatance of power in Europe, ruch a wat would pave the way for future Comirunint 
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expansion in the afturmath of political, ecorcunic, aad euv.al dizlocation which a 
genaal wor would entail. 

Atthough most of the vitriol had vready been drs ied from Bovict press attacks, 
Btalin'n widely publicised speech to the Communi.’ Party Congress in Mosecw on 
10 Mareh 1930 caused wide connment amorg the Moscow diplometic circles and 
wee interpreted by some obwervers, particularly the German Embassy, as one of 
the first bide for friendlier relations. In the speech Stalin asid in pest: “lt woks 
aw if the object of this snapicioun furs (over alleged German threats tu the foviet 
Ulsaine] was to raise the ire of the Soviet Union against Germany to poison the 
mimorphere and provke: « conflict with Germany without any visibl: basic thie 
speech is important cor It set the tone of Boviet up until the Negi 
Offenaive began in June 1441, some 2 years letor. While tooops were olvi- 
ously concentrating for an offensive ngaine, the vases, Soviet propaguida went: ta 
the extreme of ry plaining Che situation with the abwurd line that efter tho wuccenful 
French campaign, Gernaczy had to send the great mersce of its troops somewhere, 
and that it was Germany's and only Germany's business where they wert sent. 
Ail eamors concerning German troop concentrations were described as the machins- 
ticns of well-known war mongers eccking to incite a Soviet-Gormen conflict. 

Thus, when the Nasi attack came in June 1941, the Soviet propaganda machine 
had, by having kept up 2 pretense of normal, friendly relations, left the Boviet 
prople paychologically unprepared for such an about face. The undozhied cur- 
fusion resulting from this lack of preparstion may very well have added to the shock 
effect of the unexpectedly ray’ Nasi advance, aud thus helped to create x disturbed 
orambivalent atmosphere favorable to the German psychological wasfare campaign. 


Mélicg end Plowing for the Russian Campaign (Barbareesa) 

Redused to 1% simplest political terms Hitler's foreign policy had. yrars been 
one of divide and rule, with an added refinement thit can beat be expreseed in th: 
injunction, “set against each vihet wind Conquer.” fn previous conquests, Nasi 
techuciques of indirect aggression, including the massive use of propaganda, hal 
been highly successful in breaking up the social and politica! structure oF che vic- 
timimet country into a coraplex of mutusity distrustful sad antagonistic groups, 
urtil the fabric of society had more or bras disintegrated Defore the actaai onstsuznt 
(where x quired) of the Nazi war machive. Tie clasiic cane study cf auch move! 
disintegration was France, which has stil! 5% citirely recovered from its effects. 

it was onty natural, thereforv, that Nasi policy with respect to th: user should 
ark to agply the ame tactics. Hut compared with Western European cour-tries, 
the Soviet Union had always been sealed off by an “iron curtain” that effectively 
prevented! the large-ecale infiltration, subversive, and propaganda operations that 
had been successfu! elaewhere. This wre expecially true after the advent ef Hitler, 
the end of secret military cotlabovatios, ard the great purges of 1987-1938. Thus 
Hitser did not huve the cunability of softening up the interval structure of the 
Sa riet Union from the outaide before launching his attack. 

However, in the case of the unen Hitler dic not tebeve that any softening-up 
period was necesmry. In Nati Germany it waa aimply accepted as aziomatic that 
the hated Holsheviat rystem woul! “bunt like 2 soap bubble” within a matter of 
2o¢ 3 onths efter ihe initia! bows of an attack trom outside the count-y. Theer 
eanmine hops: were head on stereotyped imagers of Vana as “a giant with fect of 
cy and eo head.” In planning for the Kusman campaign, much pucreuty jen — 
sort of eclf-cvaient truths taat one cullum-pation accepts with mfereace to another 
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~- were substituted for an analyses of the suticipated political or psychologicsi 
situation on whicli paycholowicel warfare should have been baad, Such en cati- 
mate was never made, and the Russian campaign wae thus to a large extent a 
political gamble, the terms of which were never seriously examined. ; 

The period 1940-1041 was an age of crest expectatious for the Germaas, N:2i 
overconfidence nad been greatly infiated by the extraordinary success of German 
peychological and military wariam: in Feance, Belgiam, and the Netherlands. 

1¢ propaganda annex to the war plans for the Russian campaign estimated that 
“the use of all types of psychological warfare against the Red Army promises to b: 
evén more suceessful than in previous cperations. For that reason, propagande 
will be need on a lerge acale During the orerpnintions for the <:mpaign, Hitler, 
carried awsy by his ewn anti-Comrauniat rhewric, vonsideed hnneelf un expert 
on Soviet affairs and ignored the counsels of his Ambnesader and Military Attaché 
in Russia, Schulenberg and Koestring, whom he described aa “the two worst 
informed men on Russia.” In the planning period and during the first weeks of 
easy victory and overconfidence, “the Russiun question” seemed relatively 
unimportant. 

However, by 31 July 144! Hitler bad decidad on cutright annexation. of the 
Ukraine, White Russia, an the Baltic States. (A year later, the Crimea ani) the 
Caucasus were aloo added to the bet.) ‘The Slevic population was to serve ea a 
cheap labor pocl for economic exploitation of the conquered territories, the edi:- 
caved cleeses were to be liquidated and the population left to die out through lack 
of medical attention and sanitary measures. The vacuuin war to be filled by 
German colonista — 10 million in the first 10 years, and 100 inillion eventually. 

By contrast the plans of Alfred Rosenberg, whom Hitler put in charge.of thr 
administration of the oceupied Ruwsier to viterian wen much more moderute. 
He favored 2 German protvetorate over the Baltic States ang White Ruwmia, the 
creation: <f an independent stete in the Ukraine, and the establishment, under 
German supervision, of a federal state in the Caucasus, In both the Vkraine and 
the Caucarus native cultures were to be fostered and protected. However, when- 
ever Rosenberg encountered determined opposition from influential Nxzi personal- 
ities he retracted his views and sided with them, Thin led in practice to constant 
vacillations or oven contradictions, although in the carly stages of the war, Rosen- 
berg frequently had the support of ‘the. propaganda ministry aud Hinmler’s 
Schutzstaffel (ss). 

Rowenberg advocated preferential treatment of the national minorities in his 
plan to turn them against the Great Russiana and Moscow, and later proteated, 
on humanitarian grounds, the brutal mistreatinent of Russian civilian and mili- 
tary personnel. However, offciuls of his Ostministerium had previoualy arrived 
at the “hard decision” that 40 million Great Russians woukl have to be eliminated ; 
thus Rovenberg’s “‘humanitarianiam” i. somewhat suspect. 

Nasi policy particularly s0 proclaisned by Hit:er aad Himmler was based on the 

racirt premise that all Slavs, bates scially the Great Russians, wore Untermenachen, 
i.e., hterally subhuman beings. The Russian people were regarded as the embodi- 
ment of everything murcerous, harberian, and “oriental’’ as oppused to the civi- 
lized, cultured, Aryan-led West of whicl. the German /Herrenvotk was the seclf- 
appointed saviour. '2 This moesisnic ideological crusade was thus directed ageinat 
the Rurrian peosle itself, rather than against the Sovict regime, under the slogan: 


OTe Vetere att hee teen tn epee the world Puree, defind peur I" 4 
mler. war ¢ .. advepe, defind é& 
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witds all such crusades, cace the die was cast it became imoposaiMe for Germany-to 
fighet a war of finite! oljectives. Victory or defeat had of nevecsity to be total. 
Thin mn tern gave sanction to Gernw colonizatiun, the luoting of Peviet gracners 
of war, the drafting of forced labor, and the brutal mistreatnent of the civilian 
population of the ocenpied territories. 

The poatwar flood of memoirs and apologia by German milivury leaders has left 
the impression that almort ell of ther: ecr= opprmed to the Nazi policy with respect 
vo Che unin; that most werr foreed to follow [Hitler's policy blunders and mistakes. 
The historical reeuod proves otherwise so far nus the Russian canypaign is coneerr rd, 
However, it ia trae that Gerrman military councils were divided. The Armed 
Forces High Command (oxw), which was closest to Hitler aad che policy-making 
proccoms, was carried along in the kate-ridden, anti-itoteheviat “crusade” atmosphere 
of the inner Nagi councils. Oxw planning papers actually disclose an effort ta 
ine? tive Gorman forces to atrocitics againat the Red Army," and the opening 
parngrapd of the okw Regnulations states Aatly thee the Russian soldier is not to he 
homorably treated in accurdance with the terms of the (Geneve Convertion: 


‘\, Treatment of Soviet PW'a tn generul — Bolsheviem is the mortal enemy 
of National Socialist Germany. For the first time, the Gerraan oldier neon 
an enemy: who has not merely Leen trained as a soldicr but who has also 
unde pune Botahevud political training ¢ eniculated ty 4e-troy nations. The 
fight aguinst national socisliam jaic) haa become pot of hiw nature. He 
carries ou bia fight with all te means st his y al — nabotagy, seditious 
propaganda, arson, and murder. For Uns reason, the Russian soltier ivves 
ull claims to treatment as an honorable suldier and according to the 
Geneva Convention.” 


On the other hand, in opposition to the High Command, field commanders 
protested vigorously against the brutal treatment of both Ruasian soldiers and 
civilians, expecially when the dimatrous elect on would-be defectors and on the 
locest popuiation decane evident. Onee -min the doctrine of Schrecklichkeit, of 
unlimited violence and terror, failed i 5 off, and in the historical postmortem 
pevtod mort German military leade-s inmat that they were really on the side of the 


anges att slong. so % soul gros: Meet hens of “horn eve found the courage of 
thesr cob victim sororehat lacdily, 

A logical rorollary of Resenbergechtina, as the Russians called the Nasi poliey of 
supporting national minority repariteem, was the suppression of any Great Russian 
anté- Nolatsevik foros. Two weeks before the Nazi attack in June 1941, Ros onberg 
hud alrendy taken this position ina letter to Hitler, who also opposed the geruine 
mpport of ary Russian nationalist or anti-Soviet movement, because such forces 
vould impede his plens for economic colormantion and exploitation following vic- 
tory. (pO)! Accordingly, Rosenberg organized a number of nondireat Russian 
National Committees within hire Ostministerium, the Ministry of Ovcopied Terri 
tories. These Committees represented such ethme mincrity groups as the Uhraini- 
ata, Georgians, Armenians, Azerbsidjanians, Tutkeateninns, and Corarks. The 
Intterr were particulary resentful of Great Russian rule. Representatives from 
theme groups were traine| ina propaganda school in Wnetenn and heavily indoctri- 
nated with anti-Great moiweian propnganin. Later when the Great Russian 
Gersern, Vinay, emerged as the leader of an anti-Soviet movement, he was b.tterly 
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Tnwofay' as the Geran dismemberment policy depended on Rosenberg, ite appli- 
cation in practice was ineffectual, incpt, and frustented. Following the pattern 
alrrady set in Poland, the #s usually took over. Local, high-handed adminwtrative 
officials, such as Koch in the Ukriine, made their own policies on the scene, virto- 
ally ignoring the directives or pained remotsrances emanating from Rosenberg’e 
Ostrninistenum. Even the princip!y of using the various national minority groups 
ts atid in the dismemierment of the Soviet Empire was never serouniy or syatemati- 
cally practiced. For example, in the first fush of early and cay victories, in the 
Nuvltic slates, the Corina were so intent on exploiting the occupied Eastern terri- 
tories that they were indifferent to the politics! handling of the populations in them 
and were openly hostile to any manifestation of national independence. ‘Cho 
Baltic peoples welcomed the advancing Germans as tiberators frum the Suvict 
regimes which had been imposed on them and offered at onec to fonn volunteer 
legions te help siberate their countries, These offers were, ut first. rejevted out of 
hand. Even later. when mainly under the acgis of the ss national units from the 
Ie tic states were finally permitted, they were organised exclusively “for the fight 
amainst Holshevism.’ Nationalist propaganda was rot permitted and officers of 
Baltic nationalities were mistrueted, As 2 result, German intelligence reports 
(rom both Abwehr and sia sources) show thet by 1943, wher. the Germans were 
in serious need of additional manpower, new reemiting drives were regarded with 
suspicion. Many of the eligible MSs HAG alleniy Joined pertiean bands whicl:, 
oe was frequently the case in the user proper, were as cnti-German as the; wert 
anzi-Soviet. 

It is important to note that the ec-called national committees were never treated 
reriously as the nuclei of future bona fide governments or even administrative units. 
The real Germaz palicy objectives in Russia precluded the use of such grovpa for 
other thea temporary, divisive ends, or fcr general propaganda nurposea. Sooner 
or bater, hac Hitier been serious in his use of such national minority groups, he 
would have had to enter into bona fide politics! negotiations with teir leaders. 
Otherwise, ence the Soviet regime iteclf had been overthrown, the national minori- 
tice would have turned against their new masters unless their separetivt demands 
were vatinfied. Not only were such issues no’ met by Rorenberg's Ostministert +, 
they were not even ser.ously considered during tue first flush of Nasi victories. 
It waa naive on the pert of Nasi policy makers and nronagandiats to eemume shat 
the national minorities, although eager to overthrow the Soviet regime, would for 
long be antisfied with the en:pty slogun “Dewn With Soishevism”’ in place cf well- 
‘efined ideas as to what the future of Russia would look like following the antici- 
jated Ger 10 victory. This blind spot on the part of the Nagai propaganda experts 
— vitia' sd their appeals to the Great Russians as well. 


Podtcy Spat between the Party and the Army High Command 

an direct contrast to Hiter’s prenoid jarth im uniumited military capabilities, 
which wan implicit in his Russian policy, infurracd German military cireles were 
nich mor? sober and realistic in their outlook and estimates. They considered the 
Nazi ebjective, colynial exploitation of the user, as unresliatic. In cortrast to a 
totaal crvaade ugainat Red Russia, their more mutest nims were to overthrow the 
Sovit regime by driving a wedgy between the goverment and the paople — 
cally a ‘free Russia” approach — and the carly cxteblichment of a government 
friendly to Germany. They estimated these limited objectives to be within their 
capalijities but frum the start of the Rosan carmnaign when a mannower hort. 
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age quickly develuped, they were in fevor of using Rumian prisonem, and anti- 
soviet volunteces for rear-echelon services, antipartisan warfare, of even front-line 
combat duty, as might be required in any given situation. Ap early as November 
1941 3 report recommending the use of anti-Communist Ruseinna in military unite 
wus submitied to Fiek) Marshall von Hrauchitech, who approved it, adding the 
phrase (whieh later infuriated Himmler when aed by General Vincacv), “Ruesia 
can only be beeten by Russians.” Von iirauchitech soon resigied cover his dificr- 
ences with Hitler (on t's os well ss other issv.2) and was replace! by Hiter persoty- 
ally in Februc:, 5042, whe Cnally apyroved the project. However, Hitler was ec 
afraid of having to deal with any Great Russian movements to which he would be 
indebted, that be limited the organisation of such units to battalion siav, and fer- 
bade the use of any two bettations side by side in combat. This split between the 
Party and the Artuy (at field levels) on the use sud treatment of Soviet prisoners 
and volunteers is nowhere move clearly illustrated then in the blundering way in 
which Soviet defection, syinbolized by the anti-Soviet movement of General 
Viaaiov, was k. 


Mave Defection and Prisoners of War 

The importance of the policy aplit between the Party and the Army st the 
beyinning of the Rutsian campaign must be evaluated in terms of the mase dis 
affection evident in the vasa, the number of prisoners taken, and joss of anti- 
Soviet military potential due to Nazi policy tdunders, 

Four months after the inveaion of Russia by Nazi Germany (21 June 1941) 
3,000,000 Russian prisoners were in German hands. (Vol X1, p 187)* Hy the end 
of the winter 1941-1942 an unprecedented namber cf prisoners, at least 5 million 
nad pasesd throug’) German prisoner of wer cumpe on the Eastern front. To them 
tony ba adited 2n ectimeted 10 oor cont who did not reach a camp Lreaus: they 
were shot by theii captors or succecded in concealing themselves as civilians.° 
Groups of dvisioa aise or lurger surrentered in bodies. In some sectors, eqpecially 
the Ukenine he civilian nomalation welco.ned the Germana as liberators. Strong 
separatist sentiment existed. So alarmed was thc Sovit government by this 
defection that Stalin iasued an order (269) declaring that all Sovict prisonens of 
war would be connidered traitom to theiz country. To lend furce to the order the 


Soviets bombed at least tro compe suntnining Ruoeian prisoners of war ~~ Ore! 
and Novograd-Seversky, each conteinizg shout 40,000 nvienners, and afterwards 


dropped leaficts bearing these were —" “So will it be with ail those who betray 
the cause o: Lenin and Stalin.” Internally, within the Soviet Union, Marshall 
Laveenty Peviovitch Beriya, People's Commiansar of People’s Affsiry (Nkvu), 
ieesed an order calling for reprisals agninst the familiea of pomons wo allow! 
themselves to fall into cnemy hands. 

It waa not until the Ruamans were subjected to brutal prisuner of war and occu- 
pation policies, and began to undertand the Nazi war sims vis-A-vis Russia (parti- 
tion and colonization), that their amity or indifference turned into fear and hate, 
and that they really begun to defend themselves agninst the invader, Even strong 
separatist, groups were later transformed into staunch eii-Germans; hence 
Stalingrad, 

Thus the Germans found Chemsel ves in a historical situation without precedent 
dicing the winter of 1941-1942. They hea at their diapoan 1a military marpower 
potential of 5 miltion trained men languishing in prisoner of war cunpa, moet of 
ther: dineMrete4d ith many athers alrondy hein wad hy military commanders in 
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the field (without the kniwledge or permission of Hitler). But the situation wae 
“we only entirely unp'a..ed for, it was aiso, given the Nari war aims aiready 
described, one which © >:24n poticy could not exploit. Nazi paychological warfare, 
vis radio broadcasts und leaflets dronped over the Soviet tim. talked of liberating 
the Ruesian pecpic jrom their oppressive regime, of fair treatment to prisoners of 
war and defectors, of abolishing the huted Kolkhos system and of restoring privave 
mroperty and trade. Rut there wae 2 wide gnif between the words and deeds, 
between what the Russiz.n people heard or read, and what they sew in actual 
German behavior. 

Yhe German treatment of foviet prisoners of war can only be deveribed aa large- 
seale genocide. The deeth rate among Ruesian prisoners during the first winter 
of the war was seventy-two per cent. (Vol XX, p 612)* For the entire period of the 
war the death rute was in the neighborhood of forty per cent. (p 146)' One cf the 
top aides to the Minister of Eastern Occupied Territories wrote during the war: 


“The fate of the Soviet prisoners of war in Germany je on the contrary a 
tragedy of the greatest extent. Of 3.3 inillions of prisoners of war, ony 
several hundreds of thousands are atill able to work fully. A large part of 
them has starved, or died.... It can be said without exaggeration thet 
the mistakes in the treatment of prisoners of war are to a great extent the 
cause of the stiffening power of resistance of the Red Army, and thvrefore, 
ceuse for the death of thoussnds of Germen spldiem.” (p 15)" 


Treatment of the civilian population was equaliy genocidal. Wholesle drafts 
of furced Jabor amounted to mass deportations. Occupation troups conducted 
wild sequisitions which frequently degenerated into open plunderina. The local 
population was disregarded except es a source of inbor drafts. The folleeving is » 
typical report on a police operation, “Cottbus,” aguinet guerilla bands, which toot 
place in June 1943: 

“An gonevally in such operations, it is very hard to distinguish friend from 
fine, Nevertheless, it should be possible to avoid atrocities aad to bury 
thoee who have been liquideted. To lock men, women and children intu 
baits aint to et Tie te these, d Ge Tit appear w bE & bUitatnS ieLNOG UF 
comnbatting bands, ever: if it is desired to exterminate the popu’ tion. . 

The political effect of this large-scale operation upon the peaceful popula. 
tion is simply dreadful in view of the many shootings of women and chil- 
dren. Jn December, the town of Begoies waa evacuated by the armed 
forces and the police, At that time tie population of Begomie wis pre- 
ponderantly on our side.” (Voi VIII, pp 206-08)* * 


General Vlassce: 

In view of the record of Nazi policy and practice described above, it is now clear 
that the wholo Viassov movement was doomed to failure from the start. 

The ‘atal policy aplit. beeween Ube Party and the Army on the use of both preyoners 
of war and defectors mw» aowhere better illustrated than in the bluadering manner 
in which General Viassov and his Russian Army of Liberation was henelled 
Lientenont General Andrei Andreyevitch Viessov, an excellent communder with a 


* © summary listing of Nam atrocities Jn Soviet ierrurry that gives some idea cf 
their magnitude w given in Nan Conseprrecy ana Aggreenon, Voi l, pp $5-3Y." ‘The 
anthor has aleo interviewed survivors of the famous iF trchund divimon that saw alinost 
continua action on the Russian front. 
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brifhans combat record in the defense of Moscow in ies! o-me over to the Germans 
following the Volkhov encirclement near Leningrad dug the winter of 1942. 
The fiat Viageov action came through the oxw Propagand, Office av a psychological 
asorfare move againat the Red Army to bring over deserters. Vinssov inde 
speeches at the front, in the prisoner of war carn and in Russiar workers’ camps 
urgivg his hearers to join the Russian Army of Liberation (aoa) in the fight agaiust 
sea'ehevism, LHe had considerable success among the Great Bussians but not witn 
uve cial and cultura: minorities of South Russia, 

Vinssov's political program woe firet forme'ated in the ‘ ‘Smotenek Manifesto” 
of 27 December 1942, which was pubished in Russian newsoupers in Germany. 
It can be described as a continuation of the Kereasky revolution of 1917 — demo- 
erratic, socialistic and nationalistic, a united Ruasia with promises of autonomy 
for non-Ruraian elements of the population Fctlowing the Smolensk Manifesto 
uf December 1942, the Viassov project was abandoned, for all practical purposes, 
wrt:! the aummer of 1943. Finally a second important Viassov appeal, known an 
“the Prague Manifesto” was made in Prague on 14 November 1944, when the 
original Great Russian organization was expanded to include representatives of 
various national minoritics and renamed the Committee far the Liberation of the 
Peoples of Rrssia (xomn). The Prague Manifesta called for “the returs to the 
peonien of Russia of the rights which they won for thernselves in the popuiar revolu- 
tran nf 1097" thy labeling themeclves thus ae direct heirs of the February revolu- 
tion, the Vinssovites sought to avoid being consuesed (1) monarchists, restoration- 
imta, or reactsousries, (2) Communists or Marxiets of various types, or (3) Fascists. 
They regarded themavlves as true democrats. Designing the Fourteen Pointa of 
tive Prague Manifesto to inchude the social and political rights ard freedoms which 
im their Op.nisy were inching under the Soviel fegure, the men of the Viassov 
Miovernent catoe out with a program which, if considered alone, can scarcely evoke 
cLanagreement from anyone who subscribes to the basic principles of wertern 
aemocracy. (op 10!-4)2)! 

Although starviition was the strongest motivating force, it is significant that, 
even as late 23 $58 November 1944, the day following the radio vroadvast of the 
Prague Maniiesto, at a time when the Nagi cause was devine: atinups bupriene, 
(32,00) Russian prisoners of war in cainpe near Beri signified their desire to join 
tine new noa. The total number of applications for the Roa and the service of the 
(Committee haa been estimate? at from 1.2 million to sa high as 2 million. A very 
vawall eercentage of the volunteers, however, ever found themorlvcs wearing the 
wos shoulder patch and carrying arms, For it is clear that in apite of its car's 
proinine the entire Vinwav Movement «1s opposed until almost the end of the 
war not only by Hitier atid Rosenberg, bit also by Himmler, who particularly 
reaented Viassov’s statement to the effert that ‘ot tazes a Russian to lick the 
Ftusiane.” As noted above the Viassov program was directly opposed to Nazi 
raciat dogina, and the Nagin rightly feared the growth of a patrictic Russian 
mationnaliam which, ip the event of victory, would be a serions hindrance to their 
prians far the colonization and exptoitation af the usar. At best the Viassov Move 
rent waa thus “a mazriage of convenience.” For the Rumian defectors it held out 
the only hope of overthrowing the hated Stalin regime and of mobilizing resistance 
ferces within the usar. Por the Germans, it wae a means of adding to their failing 
CURT VER Uf TURD pUWET, aid, PRR, & ASSETS! Zcapon of pepchalagicn! war 
fare, although, because of the blinders noted above, they failed to realiae this 
cctential, 
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ly was evident that a propaganda ection alone was intendid. Owing to lack of 
armament and equipment, but above all to a lack of understanding and interest 
in higher quarters, it was not until the beginning of April 1945 that one division 
(No. 650) was finally activated. On 13 April it was committed oa the Oder line 
and assiyned a limited objective. Its performance wus entirely astisfactory. The 
second Viassov division received the necessary men and officers, and Himmler aa 
Commeader of the Replavement Army authorised recruiting in the prisoner of war 
camps (20,000 voiunte:red). However, only about 10 per cent of the necessary 
weapons and equipmen. were made available to this unit. C.. 12 May 1945, the 
First Divuson, never having made contact with other roa units, was dissolved in 
Schluesselburg, a Cech '6wn which was about to be turned over to the Red Army 
by US military authorities. The Americans had refused to admit the noa divinion 
us a Unit into American \ecupied areas. Many 0a soldiers fed southward into 
Bavaria, but thousands >f othem were either sized by the Sovict units or, as 
Viassov himself, allowe to fal! into Soviet bunds. Such forced repatriation 
resulted in numerous 814 ides. General Vlasov wae hanged in Moscow in 1940, 
according, to a brief Prada communique, For betraye! af the motherland and 
for active capionage-sabo ge and terrorist activity, es agents of German intelli- 
gence aeainst the Soviet }'‘nion.” The same charges were made agniust, it other 
Soviet. generals ar<i color (is who had joined the 20a, and similar sentences we 


ineted out to them. 


Coaciugim. 

So far this study has traced the broad outlines of German-Soviet relations prior 
to the Nasi attack, German policy and planning for the Russian Canmpmign, the 
policy split between the Party and the Arey (and within the Army itael), mass 
defection, mistreatment of prisoners of war and civilians, and finally the mis- 
handling of General Viassov and the Kussian Army of Liberation. 

From this brief look at the historical zecord a few obvervations are pertinent. 
In the first place it should be noted that Soviet mass dinaffection at the time of the 
Nazi attack presented the Germans with an unprecedentedly favorable situation 
for pay’ cholegieal warfare. W ithin a few months the Germans had at their diaposut 
2 miltary MAPS CT noteees, O of at least 3 milion Soviet pimwoivers why, uinier ine 
proper conditiona, might have taken part with the Sermans in s campnign of 
national liberation to fiee their country from the Soviet regime. Dnt not only 
were “the proper conditions” lacking; Nazi policy had already taken such a courn: 
that they could not peasibly be met? The backbone of any such a liberation movo- 
inent could only have been the Great Ruowians, the largest single ethnic group 
(HO to 55%) in the usen. Nazi racist policy under Hitler and Rosenberg not only 
attacked the Great Russians as Slav barbarians and Un srmenachen, it aiao delib- 
erntely incited the national minoritics of the usar — the Ukrainians, Georgians, 
Comeacks, etc. — agninet the Russians, aa part of the divide-and-conquer tacticn 
sucessfully used by the Nazis elsewhere. The twc policies, had the Germans 
decided to support a Russian liberation movement, would have |laen mutuaily 
exclusive. The Nazi war aim of colonizing the unan in order to expioit ruthilesaly 
the conquered territories precluded the use of a bona fide national liberation move. 
mest and the millions of Soviet prisoners who might have taken part in jt. Once 
the war hed begun, Germar. blunders — the sterving of millions of prisoners and 
the incredible brutalities in handling Russian civiliuns — merely made an imnesible 
policy situation worse. Actually such ruthless practices followed logically and 
inevitably from the Ivazi war aims. 
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In the second place, it should he abundantly clear thas te have been effective 
Nasi pe chological warfare in support of either the national minorities er the Great 
Russians would hove required bona side poliucal negotiations with the leaders of 
these respective groups. ‘This was neither done sor seriously contempiaiad by 
Koeenberg’s Ostmintsterium, which supported the navional minority groups. When 
after severe arthacks policy was ostensibly reverned, asd it was decided to “support” 
General Viasnov’s Army of Liberation, the same mistake was repeated. Negotia- 
tions with General Viamov were a sham which eventunsiy could not be concealed 
from either the liberation army” iteelf or from the Rassian people. 

This leads to a final ote ‘rvstion that is alac clear from the record. The German 
policy framework, i.e., the real Nazi war sims toward Russia, wae such that in the 
long run succeseful peychological war was impossible, Given the background of 
widespread disaffection with the Soviet regime, and the initie! speed of the German 
advunee, it would ecen that psychological warfare directed at both the Soviet 
mklier and citisen vould hardly have failed in its appeo'. The unprecedented 
number of priacaers taken, end the large-scale defection of units of battalion size 
or larger were cue in part at least to an effective exploitation of a higuly favore le 
paychoiogical situation, But empty dlogans much as "Down with Bolshevism,” aad 
empty promines.of fair trentinent of prisoners and civilians, of land reform, of the 
rvetoration of private property ond trade were not cnaugh to retain tae sunport of 
anti-Soviet elements who wanted to know definitely what sort of « future Runsis 
they were to he asked to die for in fighting — without quarter — agit the Red 
amy. Wien the brutal Nam practiees fiimic it civas 60 ail Whad Ui TU Ned WET 
aime were, snd that there was little to choose fron between the Nasi and Soviet 
terrucs, the Ruasian people as in: the tine ef Nogsleon, naturally rallied to the 
defense of their native land agninst the invader frurr the West. By their unex- 
atnpled brutality and policy Munders, the Germans themselvec thus gave Stalin the 
capability of converting what had at the outact been an unexpected and unpopular 
war into a bitter-end, patriotic struggle for the fatherland. 


"UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER” 
Br W. E. D. 


How Anglo-American propagandiate made « diff- 
cull policy work effectively in paychologival warfare. 


With the advantage of hindsight we now believe that the Anglo-American propa- 
ganwdists in World Wer If were piaced et a great strategic diaad vantage, Srat, by the 
jack of a erystalclear wellalefined policy ‘ «hat its that we expected of our 
major enemy nations, and second, by th —~aplete abeence of n “hope clause” in 
our policy ouce it was defined and publicised. 

The policy of “unconditional surrender” may have been wcll copeetved for 
bolstering home-front morale and for purposes of stiffening iister-Allied! determina- 
tion to fight the war through to » successful and decuive end, but it was not one 
calculated to lighten the burdens of the propagandists whose major responsibility 
it becaine to convince the enemy that it wae te his advantage to lay down his arms 
rulort of complete or near annihilation. 

In both England cnd une US the peaple were divided with respect to the question, 

Sew ehrintd Germany in cefeat be treated? Jn Englund the so-called Vansittart 
school” held views sinilar to the Morgenthau achool in the US. Individuals ia 
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these groups emphasised che desirability of imponing s “har! peace’ va Germany, 
in opposition to what they called a “soft peace,” advocated by others. For exaimple, 
not only hed the President proclaimed s policy of “ancenditional surris4c."' for all 
our enemies (Nazi, Fascist, and Japanese) while in Nerth Africa in January 1943, 
but during 1944, over the vigorous protests of his Secretaries of State, War, and 
Navy, he accepted the reoommuendations of his Secretary of the Treasury, Henry 
Morgenthau, that Germany should be laid barren and thus rerdered incapable 
of waging war zgain for generations to come. 

Robert Sherweod , intimate udviser to President Roosevelt, and himeelf one of the 
leading propaygand: administrators in World War 1, has written ae follows cou- 
cerning Roceevelt's pronouncement on “unconditional surrender,’ 


“There were ma ay propaganda experts, both British and Americans who 
belicved thet the utterance of these words |‘‘unconditioral surrender’’| 
would put the iron of deeperate resistance into the Germans, Japanese, and 
ital‘ans and thercby needlessly prolong the war and increase ite cost: there 
are sotne who stil! believe that it did .o, These critica were not necessarily 
opposed to the principle of total defeat — but they considered! it a dis- 
-astrous mistake for the President to announes it pubticelly.”” (p O68)? 


With respect to the many disadvantages te the nation’s propaganda effort of 
publically proclaiming a ‘'Morgenthsu Plan” for, pastoralising Germany, former 
Secretary of State Byrnes offers us this interesting comment: 


“In October 1844... 1 was in Paris. At the Guest House, where I lived, 
there was a sergeant who spoke German. Each night he would interpret 
for me the [erlin broadcasts; these invariably incluied an appeal to the 
people of Germany not to consider the proposals of the Allies to surrender. 
Surrender they warned, meant enforcement of the ‘Morgenthau Plan’ 
which would deatroy all industry sna Sar. Germany into an agricultural 
state. The plan was greatly exaggzerated to inapire the Germans to fight 
and die rather than surrender,” (p 181)* 


The ro-called “Morgenthau Plan’’ for Germany for a period of time became the 
accepted plan of the US relative to the defeated enemy, for the plan was embraces 
by Presiden. Reosevelt, only ty be alteredt after his death by President Truroan. 
However, even though President Roosevelt aubseribed to the Morgenthau pro- 
pewal, American opinion was far from unite! with renpect to it. Differences of 
opinion in the President’s Cabinet and among members of Congreas were most 
pronounced. Former Secretary Byrnes in apeaking of this atatea: 


“My mind went back to an occasion at the White House, in the latter part 
of August 1944, whet President Roceevelt hed discussed the aind of peace 
he proposed for Germany. tHe said that some well-meaning bat misguided 
officials in the State Department were planning what he regarded 58 a 
‘soft’ peace for Germany. The. he snid was not hia plan. The German 
people should be teucnt their responsibility for the war and for a long 
time should have oaly acup for breakfast, soup for lunch and soup for 


dinner. ... 

“There waa a wide dituvence amoung the members of the cabinet com- 
mitten 8 fees YOU ON 

ities. Ge: R98) 
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Vhe memoirs und private papers of former Secretaries Hull, Stimson, and 
Furrental, anc the lave Senztor Vandenters, which have been published, ell reveal 
that there was charp disagreement among the inner circk with President Roomevelt 
and Seerrtary Morgenthau over the postwar policy for Germany. Sherwood 
suggests that in the list morths of his life Roosevelt eame to regret that he had 
initialed the “Morgenthau Plan" during the Quebec Conference, September 1044. 


“There ie no doubt that Hopkins, asa member of the President's Special 
Cabinet Committee, joined with Mull and Stimson in oppusition ta the | 
(Morgenthau) plan, and [ can confirm from my p-rsonal knowledge 
Stimson's statement that Roosevelt subsequently made no secret. of his 
regret that he hod ever agreed to initial the proposal." (p 618)! 


in England opinions with respect to postwar German pr licy were equally diverse. 
The Vansittart group represented tho so-called “hard peace school,” whereas 
among thene interectai in a lens vindictive peace were Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart, 
bead of ‘the Political Warfare Executive, and Commander King-Hall, who was the 
niainsyring of a Parliamentary Propagnads Cormitten that ipurted directly to 
Ministers Eden aed Bracken of the Hritish Cabinet. Lockhart has written with 
respect to hia views, 


“We propagandists favored the hope clause, but the difficulty was 6 win 
approval for a formula which would not conflict with the official policy uf 
unconditional surrendc:. Many — were made bath by the British 
aut Amorivens Sat they tame te nothing with the aademtseadatl: 
chject of preserving national unity at tent the ‘Government did their beat 
—and in wartime it iss powerful het -- to aveid public discussion of 


the prob.m.” (pp 158-69)* 


Regardiiss of how history will eventually treat the wisdom or lack of wisdom of 
Kesaevelt in announcing an “unconditional surrender” policy at Casablanca, this 
mnch is clear, what he in effect said waa — there will be no negotiated peace cr 


compromises with our enemies whe Isurches this ear ages tie. There was to be 


no “paca pe clauses” provided by another Fourteen points. Roosevelt undoubtedly 
felt that the Americ. a, Russian, end Chinese people necded to be reasoured that 
there wourtl be no devin with 8 Goering in Germany, or a Mateuoka in Japan, such 
as was charged when Allied commanders in North Africa cheae to deal with the 
Vichy leaders, Darlan and Peyrouto., as a matter of military and political 
expediency. 

Neverthelean, even though there may have la en ivetifialile reasons for the pro- 
nouneeme\ent of mi “unconditional surreniler™ policy it wan generally believed to 
have bren a great handicap to the Ailed propagardiats who waged paychalogical 
warfare agninst Germany. Many attempts werv made to get a clavification of it 
or an expresion of a softer policy for use againat Germany, bot all to ro avail. 
Lockhart, epeaking of the situation in Uritain, has emphasized the orablens that 
aroKe fiu ignorance ond skepticiam concerning paychological warfare on Gi part 
of the top mihtary echelons in Whitehall. 


“The Chiefs of Staff were always willing to help um to solve car problema, 
but to begin with at leaat, they erred on the side of eversimplification. 
When we explained to them our chfficulties about the hope clause for 
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Germany, ove of them, assuming thut all propagunda waa deception, 
provided an adinirable solution. ‘Why don’t you take the King-Hall line 
in your propaganda and keep the Vansittert line for the peace terms?’ ” 
(p 159)* 

Whether “unconditional surrender” was or was not a wise and proper policy to 
follow with reapret to our World War Li enemies ia in fact a imnont question, as is 
the question of whether the propagandists, believing it to be an improper policy, 
should have exercised greater vigor in opposing it or in getting it altered to better 
suid their needs. 

Jesnes P. Warburg, . Deputy Director of ow during the caily years of World 
War Wl argued that the influence of a nation's top propagnadists should properly: 
reach into the counvel chambers where besiv public policy is being formulated. 
ina bitter critician, of the owl and its Director, Elmer Davis, Mr, Warburg charged 
that the ‘timid indifforence’ of the Dizcctor lad to ‘serious consequences,’ ” 
),. the Director of ow: showed that he considered his assigninent an 
information or putiicity job, pure anil simple, and that he did not undiz- 
stand that he was being entrusted with the managemect ef en impersnt 
branch of mudern warfare. 


“By se doing, Mr. Davis in fact abdicated from thr mos. iinportant 
responsability which the President had assigne:! to him and deprived the 
United States psychological warfare agency of having a voice ia the shap- 
ing of forrign policy. The fatal consequences uf this decision were to 
appear later,’ 

George Creel, the World War J Chairman ef the American Committee an Public 
Information (cri) is often credited with being among the top few talented prope. 
ganda administrators our country has producw!. He was an intimate confidant 
of President Wilson, and the fact that be hac! free anid easy acceas to the President 
to Cincuse inatlers os puishe pulivy on Often cited as the reason ior wit great efieviave- 
ness as & propagandist. it is maid hut he did not wait for the policy makers to 
announce a policy decision, instead he helped them make it aad to announce it at 
such times are] in euch phraseology that would moet effective'y ai:! his propaganda 
objective. 

The weight of opinion among propaganda administrator and research writes 
“ainy wuuid appear vo be largeiy on the other side of the contention. That 1s, the 
role of the propagandist is nut one of inaking or amisting in making public policy, 
but rather that of talking about it. }oth Hans Speier and Richard Crossman 
emphasize thie viewpoint in their writings. Speier has written sa follows: 

‘*... propugandists Jo not make foreign policy: they talk about it. They 
inform the world about the policy of the country for which they speak. 
They interpret this policy. They translate its neaning into language that 
will be underatead by people who are not experts on foreign policy. They 
point up ita successes and conceal its failures. . . . 

[the propagandist's| interpretations have to stay within narrow 
linits ond are, as a matter of routine, subject to clenraace by policy 
making agencicr .. 

©... Unlike experts in forvign, military and navel affairs, experts in 
propaganiia ar: seldom among, the participants in international confer- 
ences. In fact, the move important the parley, the less likely it ia that 
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The memoirs > individuals who during World War [1 had to live with the prob- 
lem of finding an acceptably way of conveying the meaning of “unconditional 
surrender” to Germany inform us thet on Jt least two occasions --- first in April 
1044 and again in Auguat of the same year — General Ewenhdwer, on the advice 
of beth his paychologice! warfare and politica! staffs, sought to persuade the Fresi- 
dent and the Prime Minieter to modify the harshness of “unconditional surreader.” 
Captain Butcher, Naval Af .¢ during the war years to Geveral Eieenhcawer, in hiv 
diary entry fev 34 April 144, wrete as follows: 

“Ther. have been discussions with (Secretary of State Stettinins] cx to the 
messing of “undonditicnal surrender" as applied w Germany, Any mili- 
tery person knows that there are conditions to every surrer.der. There is» 
fevling that at Cavablarca, the Presi-lent or the Pame Mirteter, more likels 
the former, seized on Grant’s famous term without realizing the full impii- 
cations tg the enemy. Goebbels has made great capita! with it to strengthen 
the morale of the German Army and people. Our psychclogicas experts 
beheve we would be wiser if we created a sunod fur acceptance of surrender 
in the German Army which would make possible a collapse cf resistance 
similar to that which took place in Tunisia, They think if a proper moud is 
crvatead by the Germun General Staff, there might even be a German 
Badoglio. To secumplish the proper niood, there would need to be a new 
A.nerican-Angio-Huseinn atatement to define ‘unconditional surrender.’ 
Then we could te the German people, by radio and pa:nphlet, the 
methods of demiliterisation we propose; the fact that we pronoee to 
purge Nazis trom the government machine; that we maintain the right to 
seize and! tr war criminals; that therr will be orderly transfers of popula- 
tiona, and iaat there will be restoration af freedom of religion and for 
trade unions. After the three governmenta had agreed and announce! 
such definitions our staff feels that the Supreme. Commoner about ake 
a declaration after the teocings to the German commander in the west, 
reciting in soldierly language, the principal pointe of surrender terms. It 
is heheved this woukl shorten the war. Gerers! Ike etronzhy advocates 
tis view and asked Ed Stettinius to transmit it fo the President, which 
he did by cable.’ 


Un i? Apni, Stettunius, while stilt in London, received the President's reply. 
Roosevelt stated eotegorically that he wished thac the sabjeet Le given no further 
considcrahon without ais ezpressed approval. Despite this rebuff, a second 
attempt, looking toward v modified pronouncement, was uede in Augest, but oner 
again the President turned down the request. 

Even though the poliey of “unconditional surrender” was not to the liking of 
Anglo-American propaganthats it was rigetly adhered tom all of the propagands 
output. Lockhart has written with respect to this: 


“o,. we fin pwr} were never allowel to ie ac in Cur propaganda any vo 4- 
initment which the Government was not prepared lo fulfill, If we ap 
proached even the bordertine, [+98 certain to be repuked. .. .” (p 160)* 


Dick Crosaman, the Deputy Director of pwn /sianz, gives an excellent niustra- 
tion of how strictly this policy was adhered to in the propaganda disseminated. 


. in October 1944... . an offensive agninst the Saar waa being planed. 

ANO MHARF regartec ¢ na ertaliv necessary to tereuade the minors ts rz 

man at work after the withdrawal of the German armies. Pwo was called 
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In 1) aaniat and, after discussion with those reaponsible for Military Cov- 
ernment, we drafted an official nnnouncement that all of thoee miner: who 
‘wtayed put’ would cantinus to receive existing mites of pay and be per- 
mitted to organize Trade Unions. This announcement contained nothing 
more than the Military Government reguiationa which would be enforced 
immediately after the area was oceupted, State Department and Foreign 
Office representatives, however, trere Bo nervous :sbout, violating ‘uncondi. 
tional susteeder’ that they raised the objection that this draft announce- 
iveat cornteined » prosuise to a ecaticn of the German people and sy tram 
gressed the bounds of high policy. When the iam could not he settled 
ingide suaer, ti was referred ty ‘Vashington. The cl ction was sustained 
id Washtagion and the matter dropped.” (p 331)" 

Even though it ie generally agreed that the policy of “unccnaiiional surrender” 
delayed tne end of the war by several months, » significant fact must not be for- 
gotten: the propegandists were able to salvage something from the policy for 
effective use mm propagande warfare, Wirth rewpeet to thls posi Crosyman hac 
written: 


“Surpnaingly enough, lin the treating of “unconditional surrender”) we 
found more room for tnancuver than might Lave been expected. The Gez- 
mans had bees decpiy unpregnated with skepticixm about Anzlo-Saxon 
DrOTMiAEA. and Goebtelsa almost daily reeninclad thaee af he tarpiteede of the 
fauliare to fulfill the pledges iniplicit in President Wilson's Fourteen Pointe. 
Long before the Normandy campagg, we had discovered while trying to 
‘sel?’ the Atlantic Charter. how cflective tris German propay,. da had 
been, It ix be NO MeANS CCi vais, Hherelore, he. our appeal to the German 
people Wounl have Unets prcatly ste lieth ae of oe. ond been able te mane 
use of precise promises about the treatment to be aceomtod to Ge rman) if 
Nazism were overthrown, On the other hand, the refusal to permit the 
Supreme Conminanier to state the tecios and methods of military sur- 
render certainly decreased the readiness of German commanders in the 
field to surrender, and so quite aecdlersly prolonged the war. 

Because Psychological Warfare could promise nothing, it was com- 
pelled to rely exclusively on two themes; 

“(n) the inevitability of Allied victory, and 

“(b) the integrity and decency of the democratic world, in contrast with 
the corruption ard untrustworthinees of Nazi leaderr The Germaas were 
presented with the alternatives of unconditional urrender to Anglo-Saxon 
mnerey pnd justice, or continued resistance. Partly because no pronines 
were made, thin contrast gained in persuasivenesa, once it became clear 
that a Gernan victory was impowible. A Germany impregnated with 
Nagziam, paradoxically cnough, was more inclined to trent an enemy who 
promised nothing and told the truth with a soldierly objectivity, than ‘a 
Greck bearing gifts.’ To this extent, the imitations imposed by high 
poliey beceme «= positive advantage.” (p 331-32)" 


but when we entered Germany we found that, ‘on Paychologucal Warfare 
heret @ heesevrmady frtAltnd ite oo wl ie: Nise Piven 3 Vin Rhee Weta NS Aridetedeees sare 


Ais i Une SN pTaNL FoR. by wiung the enyer Uve truth, and butlding an 
impression in the German mind of Anglo-Saxon honesty and integ-ity, it had 
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brought the enemy to expect a standard of Sehavior on the pert of troops and 
offietals which mn practice rt was very difficult to maintain. Milbons of Germans 
hart fearned to know intimately the personalities who had spoken to them day by 
(ay ove the radio, and the wolation of black iietening had n.ade tne contact 
between the remote radio voice aint the “rman audience extremely intimate, The 
proraigy of fair treatment and demucrmise decency had been imaplicit in ali our 
propaganda output though on no occasion had any explicit promise been made; 
and the contrast hetween the unseen personalities of the avec and ‘he real behavior 
of the oceunying forves muie meny friendly Germans beheve det a pledge had 
been actually broken, The belief would bave been far more \yidespread and 
justifiable '{ “unconditional surrender” had been modified, 


CAPTAIN ZACHARIAS'S SROADCASTS TO JAPAN* 
By M. J. 


A US neve! sficer, trained in the use of the Japanese 
language during the 1920's, becume an official apokes- 
mat: of the US on 1945 vroadeasts to the Japanese mptre, 


i névendacteon 

When the idea of a special reriex of American broadcasts to Japan was conceived 
in 1944, experta on Japanese attairs were nware thet Japan was led by na group of 
mittery leaders, including General Tojo an] Generel Koso, whe could have nothing 
ees | y Prevreyyyertyns ar aapde adie Me etRcce to ae Ser arabs sums val, it wan aim 
known tant there were other inemiers of the Japancse pol tical elite, close to the 
Empesor, who felt thet prolongation of thy war could lead only to greater catns- 
trope for depan. It wae believed that thie group would be willing to sarrender pro- 
vided Shey could Leave aeuranee that the “sovereignty” of Japan wouk! be spared 
by the Allies, L.c., that revenge woubl not be taken on the Japanese population as 
an whole, that the Jnpanese nation weal be preserved, and that the status of the 
Lmperor weukl be mamtained. This group, diagnose: as “susceptible” to sur- 
render appeals by same eutharities an Japan, consisted nininty of Japanese navai 
weathers, fung rivals of the military chque for the Einperor’r attention, 

Captain Filie Zacharias, CS Navy, had servest tours of duty as a language officer 
indanan for the Navy @uring the 1220's and 1930's, [n this positios: he bad acqaire! 
n pernenel famidiority with many Junanem leqdere, canecintly thow naval officers 
who were thought tn 184 to represent the “peace faction.” He conceived the plan 
of s series of broadcasts to Japan that wohl appeal chreetly ta ubis group to sur. 
reader. He proposed addressing ta the “Navy faction” assurances of the ovteome 
of morrencler, which the US might probably have been unwilling to give were the 
gro reprevente) by Generals Roiso and Tojo to renin in power. 

The feasibility of the propared campaign seemed grently increased when, in the 
apnng of 1945, news af changes in the Japanese Cabinet rack! the US. 


“On April 8 the cabinet of General Kids fell and was sopls nod, an predic ted 
ory erase ¢ nen aiias rome ore wh ak an St Giese eure asym % wee Weasratt 7 ve seeeatens 


* Aloove” fram Secret Meamona, iy Ellic M. Zacharine, G. Putnam's Bona, New 
Nork, 140. Regroduce| with permeemnen af Admiral Sachets 4, toe conyright hulfer 
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by Admiral Suzuki. It was evident that Japan was now ripe for a termina- 
tion of the war and that we were reaching the eleventh hour insofar es our 
psychological warfare campaign was concerned... .”” (p 346) 


The mission and the strategy of the campaign were outlined in the operational 
plan, as it wes approved by the President: 


“To muke unnecessary an opposed landing in the Japanese main islands, 

hy weakening the will of the High Cotamand, by effecting cessation of 

hoati!) ces, and by bringing about uncon htional surrender with the least 

pussiic lozs of life to us consistent with early termination of the waz. 

‘This is to be accomplished by providing valid and powerfiu arguments for 

those in high places who are ectually or potentially desirous of an early 

peace, and by canalizing their views which are divergent only aa to means: 

“(Propaganda objectives) 

(a) To convinee highly placed leaders of the hopelessnese of further remst- 
ance, 

(b) To eonvines the High Command that there is an alternative to com- 
plete annihilation and enslavement, 

(c) To expiain the meaning of ‘unconditiona) surrender,’ 

(d) To crate dimengiss, confusion and opposition among those enriny 
leakis who remain adamant. in weir oppomtion to this plan... in 
oder to impose our will upon the enemy. ... (p 342)" 


DECISION 


“The United States will conduet an intensive paychological campaign 
against the Japanese Hh Command through an officlss spokesman of 
ingh rank in Goder we acceierite aes chert Ce us cucilnt cuiel 
of Japan without the necessity of an opposed landing m the Japanese 
main jolands. ... 

“The official spokeaman will: 

“(a) Lay the groundwork for the iinplementation to follow by nildrexsing 
personaliy indivuiual m vai, nibiary, potiiicai nisi ccomunuc leadera ii @ 
factual, direct, intimate and suggestive type of apecch which experience 
lida atuwis aivays commands their attention. He will carefully dascose 
their accomplishments or failures in order to enhance the prestige of 
desirable individuals and diacredit, those who hold the cving of remaining 
power en? are in favor of continuing the war. 

"(b) Exploit the cliques and groups, formed and forming in the High 
Command, who eel that the war is irreirievetly lout or dinegree with 
present strategy... .'’ (p 344)" 


The operational plan indicated four essential features in the strategy of the 14 
Zachsring uroadeasts to Japen that followed the fall of the Koise Cabinet: 

(1) The broadcants were directed at a sector of the Jnpanose top leadership 
preaumed to be suserptible to appeals ur surrencer, 

(2) The broadcasts defined the unconditional surrepder formula in such a way 
that certain of the Japanese leaders inight see in them the modiheation of US 
Pesce Werte, 
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(3) The broadcusts origineted with the approval and guidance of top political 
wied diplomatic I-aders in the UB and were represented as official to the Japanese 
target. 

(4) The broadcasts were based on syvtcinatic target aaalysie and accurate current 
inLelligencs, the exploication of which waa enhanced by “aptain Yecharias’s 
own intimacy with the personne! and -acthods of the Japancae High Command. 

Sach of these elements of paychulogical warfare figured sigiadcantly in the 
setunt broadeasta beamed tu Japan in the spring and summer of 1945. 


Jagvanese Top Leadership aa a Paychological Warfare Target 

The dilemma of those who prenagundige totaiitarian powers in order to bring 
laser military oe crender is that their success depends not primarily on the support 
of recners) encany public opinion, but rather on the willingness and ability of factions 
within the enemy leaderhip to cflect surrender of the country's fighting forzes. 
The Zacharias broadcasts, therefore, were aimed priinarily at this leadership group. 
Zacharins recalls ia his memoirs: 


“... We know that every impurint Americas brundenst was printed in a 
daily monitoring digest which the Japancee Board of information placed 
at the dispann of about tive bundred carefully selected Jupanere political, 
inhastrial, and militesy leaders, and trusted publicints. ... it was a quali- 
tative rather than a quantitative sels tion, 4ithough their ne mber eeened 
infinitesimal emong the more than seventy million Japanese, it was this 
group of five urvired who heiri the power of decmon. if they wanted to 
continue the war, counpel us to invads Japan and fight it Gut on Japanese 
soil, they bad the power to dosy. {Uf ther wanted to discontinue resistance, 
to embark on peace talks, or to surrender er-ondit{onally, they also had 
ties power t. carry out their decision, Although we hoped that the broad- 
casts were also reaching the Jnpuncne people, — * conmaens] teas leapiens 
because of the ineffectiveness of Japanese public opinion. 

"Copier of the raonitoring report were supplied to the Imperial Palace. 
This was the manner Sy which we hcped, from the very outect, to reach 
the Emperor's own circle. .. .”"" (p 350)" 


“\inee American hopes for Japanese capitulation rested on the estimate that. the 
"Navy fection” wus ready for peace, when Admiral Suzuki becarne Premier on 
i Ari 1945, Zacharias ‘eit tnat his apporntment crea the Dest poseibie poliucni 
situantion in Japan for.ys,...” (p 360)" Accordingly, the naval leaders were the 
prianary target and the strategy of the carnpaign and the content of the broadcasts 
shagoed on this sasumption : 


",. It would have beer eany to harp on the ineffective showing of the 
Japanese Navy. But thin would have been a faulty technique and this 
theme was theretore bayied {ium our talks. The Japanese Navy was, in 
the propaganda sense, fighting on our side. Any dension would neces- 
sarily have weakened its hand whic automatically strengthening the hand 
of the war party, spearheaded by a clique within the Army and led hy 
ex-Premier Hideki Tojo... .’’ (p 360)" 


Wins pede ace dhe of thn Mees arate! th. ely bs Gen 2 as 
Deut GHiy Was derision of the AAV AVOKEU, Lt, Wane VieiNhe WAR ieee ON UIT 
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sensibie polictes. the fourth rcadeawt, for instance, transinitted after the Gero 
surrender, laid the blame for the Nazi-va; anes: ailmnve ut the feet of the A. 
leaders and contrasted their policies with taat of one oi the leading admiral 


“Admire! Yonai realised that Japan's inteross would best be served by 
avoiding si entangling stlance which lw felt would force Japan to depend 
upon German success in the war. |daniral Yona was convinced that Ger- 
many would be defeated. How right events have proved him Ww be! . 
(p 800)" 

inéerpretation of the Unconditional Surrender Pormula 

The operation plan sought to “convince the High Cocamiaad that Macc wns an 
alternative to complete acnihilation and enslavement’ and to expiaim the meaning 
of “unconditicnal surrender.” '{n effevi, this meant informing the Japanese what 
policies the Americans planned to adopt toward the Japanese pcople, and what 
leadership, shouid surrender make 11 unnecessary for the Allies to invade the 
Japenese mainland. 

Until this tame the policy of unconditional surrende. had meant, yor Germany 
as well sa for Janes, thot the Allice would not agree to making promises of con- 
ceasions to the enemy in advance of the complete cessation of resistance, Toward 
the end of the war aguinst Germany and Japan, however, it became Allied policy 
lo alivounce some postwar intentions, Toward the Japannee this policy assusned 
important proportions and, moreover, it was stated that the carrying out of tres. 
intentions was contingent on Japenese capitulation before invamon, Zacharius's 
hrosicasts becanie the main vehicle for the elaboration of thee intentions. The 
Srut broadcast in the series included 4 statezwent from the Prommient of the Us 
Ww ive dapanicwe, which cuntamed the following message: 

AS . The longer the war laste, the greater will be the sulfering an, hare- 
shipy which the people of Japen wil umforgs -- all in vain. Oar blows 
w. lat cease until the Japanese military and naval forces lay down thoir 
aris in unconditional surrender. 


“Sse¢ what dors the ancendit.cna!l sutretider ui Mee afinwd furees meun 
jor the Japanese people’ 
“St means the em of the war 

“it roeans the termination of the ifluence of the military leaders wha 
hate brought Japan to the present brink of dismater, 
“It means provision for the return of soidiers and sailors to thei families, 
their farms, their jobs. . 
“UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER DORS SOT MEAN THE EXTDRMINATION OF 
ENSLAVEMENT OF THE JAPANESE PROPLE.” (p 401)" 

Not only did the broadcast indicate US intention to make no reprisals against 
the Japanese population, but it also sought to convey the mecsagy Uiat the oniy 
military leadery whose influence would he ‘terminated’ were those who had been 
directly reeponsible for originating and prosecuting the war policy. 

The vermaining crucial obstacles to Jane nese canitulation were hyhlightest throug!, 
an araly< of a direct response to the Zacharias breadcnata by Premier Susuk, 
nme. TOT nis reBponse IT = eee Viet the pevenolomeal warfare foley has! 
io reassure the jasper om i consequence of Allied surrender policy, for the 
status of ihe Eumperor and the ‘national structure of Japan.” 
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“Admiral Suzaki, the new premier, waa particularly concerned over this 
quention of peculiar Japancae sovereignty. ... What he entled the ‘nationul 
ntructare’ of Japan meant the divinity and political prerogatives of the 
Emperor, This was his guiding principle, and now he was conccniang 
hig efforts toward saving Japan Ly anving her national structure, ic., the 
continuity of the ruling house said to be ‘unbroken far ages! 

“On the other hund, he wra nrare than willing to heed the Emyeror’s desire 
ti. Iving abet mare — bat hie loyalty te the Emnerar made him refrain 
from duing anything abcut it until he could asc2rtain whut the Ailies 
hed in min] regarding the future fate of the imperial house... , What 
he really wanted wes an assurance that Japan's sovereignty would b: 
reapected even if she had to pay for the p.ivilege with her empire, . . 
(p 367)" 

“Our cichlem now was the meth 4 hy which we could? reaseure Suzuki on 
thiz score, ane! indicate that th-re was no decision to destroy what he 
ambiguously ceacribed as the national structure of Japun. . . ." (p 370)* 


cine of the forms these nawurances touk ini expressed iy the following sentenee in 
apubsequent broadcast: . I know that unconditional surrender is» terin which 
refers to the form in oh hoetilities are terminated. On the other hand, you know 
thay the exact conditions of the peace are someti:ing to be settled in the futun:.”’ 
(p 457)" 

Ine still later brosceast Zacharias elaborated further on yur poale intentions 
as folluwn: “. .. As T have asic before, the Japunese leader face two alternatives. 
One is the virtual deetruction of Japun followed by a Cietuted peace, The other 
ig unssmditicnal spencer with ite atlondane Ladivtile ne ited chow ly the Alani. 
Charter... ."’ (p 373)" 

Yachariae believed that this clement in the per dealngion! warfare strategy, the 
elaboration of American peace intentions toward Japan, was the crucial factor in 
hae calepmugin. ACCOR ty bit: 


“The lananese anawer was deliverc! oo duly 24 hy . , Dr, Kiyoah) 
Inouye this time, whe was intr swt oe Iaren’s watatanding wlithority on 
international raiations. .. . 


“The message entrusted to Dr. Kiyoshi Inouye was of monientous impor. 
tance. In effect, he was to indicate Japan's willingness to surrender unren- 
ditionally, if and wher Japan was assured that the Atlantic Charter wankd 
apply to her... . 

.. In retrospect the loouye broadcast of July 24 must be avcepted as 
evidence of the Japanese decision to wrminate the war then and there; to 
terminate it on the base of the terms outlined in my senes of previous 
brondcasta culminating in my twelfth talk... ."’ (pp 373-74) * 


Adldrenring the Enemy Leadership az an “Oficial Spokesman" 


In his appeal to peacemaking forces smang the Japanese leadership, it was cf 
fret importance that Zacharia's broadcasts appear ae nuthentic and authonzed 
reg areme® tations of Presi:iontial policy, and not to be merely * ‘another propaganda 
me eupransgre. vines ws errr aii% ARO OTS vy regen must Oqeseage ate cae) m aac NATION AN MT) 
official spokesman but also by suvh devices as his raking use of authoriaed quota: 
tient from Prosdential messages devise! capecistly for the series af Lroadensts 
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The facet that Zacharias’s previons official status waa well known ta the Japanese 
leaderslip and that he was personally acquainted with some gave reassurance of 
his reliability and authority. 

Terget Analysis and the Utilization of Intelligence Reports in the Zacharias Campaign 

The use of intelligenco facilities figured importantly in this psychological warfar: 
campaign. In the first place heavy emphasis was placed on the use of current 
imeHig¢ence reports on Japan in order to furnish content for the broadcasts them- 
slyves. Secondly, constant monitoring uf Japancae responses tu the propagande 
oom pain formed the basia for evaluation of the whole serice of programs. Thirdly, 
the knowledge {the target that Captain Zacharias had gained years before while 
stutioned in Tokyo was most useful in interpreting the ve responses aod in forraulat- 
ing future strategy in the campnign. 

A policy was made in the campaign of using secret intelligence for the purpowe of 
fornvulating the content of the actual broadcasts, Zacharias reported: 

“Many iwert intelligenee reporta were used ox the basis of the broadcasts 
in an unprecedented exploitation of this classified material for the purposs 
of propagating the truth as an effective weapon of warfere. There is litle 
tise for this important data if it in filed and forgotten. In our scheme of 
things we made this dend material work for us and even used such top- 
secret information, suppress i> Japan, as the arrest in Tokyo of the non 
o€ Geueral Eugen Ott, German ambassador to Japan, as an cspiouage 
suspect... .” (p 355) 

For cxample, interception of a secret message by a Japanese correspondent 
sivising the Japanese Foreign Minister to make peace was promptly reported by 
the ons to Zacharias and his staff: 

“It was on June 9, 1945, st 8:25 a.m., that i made my fifth broadeast, in 
which | incorporated the inessage rent from Switzerland by the prominent 
Japanese newansperman, fire Taguchi, to Foreign Minuter Togs in Tokyo. 
A copy of this dispatch had been obtained throngh the superh efforts and 
espionage tecnnique of the Swiss brauch of the Office uf Strategic Services 
and was n splendid example of their co-operation when they sent it to ine 
us of poasmble vaiue for inclusion in my campaign... .° (p 6031 

When the brosdcasts of “acharias clicited a direct response from the Jupanene, 
the message had to be analysed in tise: byl vi ail the poiltier! inioTuauo;, aa Weil 
a4 linguistic sophistication, at the disposal of Zachanas’s office, This reepense was 
in the forin of a radio talk by Dr. Isamu Inouye who was chusen for the task, 
éachariag beloved, ‘because he claimed to knaw me pe.sonally from the days when 
he edited \Japancse newspaper in Los Angeles... .° (368) Zacharias describes 
the task of intezpreting this inessage as follows: 

“When we received the full text of Inouye’s cagily worded reply in my 
office, we analyzed it carefully to determine his real objective. It mquires 
considerable experience to filter the teue meaning from the typizally 
dupanese indirect approach... . it was decided that we shou! have ta 
examine the ariginal text of Inouye’s address. When both the orginal 
and the Kigiiah transistions were eerstinized, we concladed that Inouye’s 
bronclenst was designed... chiefly to obtain eloritication of the uncondi- 
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“), . Inouye waid in conclusion: ‘W> should like mutually ts join hands in 
construceing an international machinery which strives toward world peace 
and the good of humanity.’ This line we interpreted as the memege of 
the witols broadcast, coming, aa it did, at the end of a long talk, after muel: 
verbal shadow boxing. . . .’? (+ 358)"* 


Understanding of the full significance of the response depended on the inter- 
pretation of certain sutiietios of language in Inowye’s talk: 

“What made ths answor particuiariy signiiicant were the thirteen con- 
cluding ssords. Inouye expected en answer since he stated: “i anouid ike 
to know whut Zacharias “hinks of those words irom Japan.’ (p 358)" 
“The vapanese text of the Inouye brondoast revealed a signifzant and 
interesting side light which was lost in the English tranalation. In the 
last puragreph he addressed me a4 Zacharias Aun, Previous references 
were to Zcharias-Tetea (captain), and ordinarily, wher referring to ‘Mr... 
the word San. is used. The word Kun is one used only between close friends 
or intimates, Therefore its injection here was a sigaiScent greture anu 
appeal which varned the fullest of hidden meanings. Litervily translaved 
the implication was ‘ray good fnend* Zacharias.” (p 358)** 


Amecument of Efectiveness 

Evaluation of the effectivencss of the Zacharias campaign against Japat: had to 
avruit the vonclusion of the war und is still extremely « ifficuls to make. Zacharias 
resorted the basis for believing thad the broadcasts nut. only reached their target, 
but alan that they inflvenced the Japanese ciite to agra to Allied nurrender terms: 


“Subscyurnt investigations on the expo? aftor Japan’s surrender revealed 
that the Enipesur was felly aware of uur psychological warfare activities 
and had acces to the mcaitering eavier, He felt that we undertoud 
clearly Uhe stiuation jiiide Japan ard that st the end of Func 1045 the tine 
had come to seek peace. 

‘Glayere! Jor mneae in bigh positions whn were in constant tonch with the 
Emperor were thoroughly wiircget~d. One offical of the Foreign Office 
anid: ‘The Zacharias broadcusta were influsntial, especially in government 
circles,” and added; “The catatanding irature of the Zecharine bromicasts 
wis the difference betweea unconditional susremier und dictated perce. 
The Japanese bnew how Germany was being administered under such a 
peace, Zachariac promised that if Japan acerpted unconditional eurrender 
they would hinve thi: benefit of the Atlantic Charter The peaple began to 
nok with favor on such terms, claiming that it was not what the iniitarista 
had gaicl, It seemed ta the people that Zacharias’ sxplanation of ureondi- 
tions! surrencter offered a way out... .' (p 374)" 

“Another official of the Foreign Office stated: ‘The broadcasts of Captain 
Zncharias were the object of unwunt attention.’ Hr felt thet these: talks 
were influential beccuse (a) thry cleimed to repreent the official views af 
the Unitet States government; and (b) Gury reiterated thre pledge of Preai- 
dent Truman that the Japanese would not be enslaved, 

“One nig nest and Intert Ofhems Word ON UE MULTE Wan Feuer ees one ela 
from Mr. Dennis Mekvoy. It wae dated Auguet 20, 1946, and was sens 
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ere 


just alter Mckvoy's return from Tokyo, where he had gone after V-J 
: Day.... 
“His letter reads: 
; “Just before leaving Tokyo I had dinner with Prins and 
: Princess Takamatau, whom you knew and mentioned in your 
first tieoadenst, The Prinee taid me an thie oecasion that ‘the 


; Captain Zacharias broadcasts provided the ammuzxition needed 
i by the “peace party’ to win out against those elements in the Jap- 
* " anese government who wished to continue the war to the bitter 
¥. end” —- ari aiter looking over the fortihcationa the Japanese had 
prepared for ua, I an convinced it would have been a very bitter 
t end indeed. The Prince's statement was in cvsct soserd with 
the estimate of the situation wiiich you made before you began 
to talk to the Japanese on the radio. Other pre-war contacta of 
mine in Japan, both m and out of the government, ~!:0 were in 


ee a position to observe the crucial political situation which ter- 
oy mitaied in Japan's surrender, ce virmed Takamatau's assertionn, 
bt 1 believe that this is rather convincing evidence af the tremen- 


dous value of your work in helping bring the wer to an carly clone, 
thereby saving countless fives.’ " 


“There wat unanimity among Japanese newapapermen that our propa- 
ganda nt onl shortoret the ear Vat made ho Uncle: vac apeclon ul 
Japan possible. This was the goal set forth in ae ‘decision’ of my opera- 
tion plan 1-45.” (p 375)" 


TEXT OF SELECTED ZACHARIAYS BROADCASTS * 


Number One, Released 8 May 1945 (pp 899-401)" 


“oy 


ANNOUNCER: “You are about to hear the first of a series of special bruad- 
casts which we have annow.ced previously, Near the end of this broad- 
cast the office) spokesman will read you a dtelaretior by the President 
of the United States deal-ag with matters vitally concermed with dhe 
destiny of Japan. 


“And now the official spokesman, Captom Zacharias, United States Navy. 


CAPTAIN ZACHAKIAN: This is Captain Zacharias of the United States Navy 
speaking from Washington, D.C. 

“Fam beginning today a series of talks sddreswed to responsible aud 
thinking Japanese, | propose to convey a mrasage to you which is of the 
utmost importance w the whole future of Japan and to those who have 
the welfare of Japan at heart. Anc Lam speaking to you at a thee which 
your own yencrale and admiram have described as the most critical 
moment m the iong history of your native land. 


ea ne 


*The baghodrtangusgye texta of all 14 Japanese-language shortwave broadcnate 
delivered! by Adimesd Zaciarnas in the period & May 145-4 August 1995 are reprinted 
in the Admiral’s account. (p 0-424)" 


Say 
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‘J have been reeutied from the fighting comniend in the Pacific theater, 
t» come to Washington at this eriucial time, first becauee the collapmr of 
Germany, which the world bas now witnessed, spells Japans’s mevitable 
nilitary defeet.... F sin sufficiently acqueduted with your military sit- 
action and J ant intiinately familiar with oer own military potentialities 
to be able to evaluate the military chances of Japan in a «ientifie and 
objective way. There is not the slightest doubt that Jepan will be defeated 
definitely and decisively. 

"Beenndly, | war chosen as apukesman te interpret fur you the true mean- 
Ing “Mf events now shuping up, becatwe in twenty years of peace, in Japan 
as well as bere m the city of Washington, | have always acted saa filendt 
of the Japancae people and have dene everything co my power to preveni 
the catastrophe which haa already beqyun te envelop vuour homeland. 
"Thue among you who know me persanally, sad there ave susiy in the 
highest places, will confzin thin fact. 

“Admiral Yonai will recs!) our many conversations after his return from 
Russia ws a language officer. 

“Admiral Nomura Kichisaburo will remember my (rank discuesions, both 
in Japan when Admiral Nagnne aften attended, and on hin way ta Wash- 
ington to his last official assignment. 

“Mer, Kurusu will know my regret in the loms of his son whom as a young 
haw § often wr tte! an the herd 

“Generals Metaumoto, Washizu, Teramute, atal Hirota will remember 
my frequent advice. 

“Likewire Mr. Debuchi, Mr. Wokatsugi, Mr. Horinouchi, und the staff 
of late Arabassador Saito. 

“Your Premier Admiral Baro> Suzuki may remember our meetings when 
he war chief of the Naval General Staff. My ita pression of hive ons fully 
confirmed by hie recent syinpathetic atatement reganiing car low in the 
death of Franktin Deleno Rovsevelt. 

“And finally, their Imperial Highnesses Prince and Princess Takamaten 
will recall when, aa their aidesfe-ceunp, { acrompanicd them during their 
tour of two monthe io the US in 1931. 

“In the present var, asa naval officer, 1 have faught against vour armed 
forces, Ax lang as you continu the wae it im unavoldabh: that we remain 
on opposite sides, In apite of this Pam inchned to believe that thoae af you 
who have known me persona'ly will trust ine. | cannot expect that all of 
you will have confidence in me or will want to believe me. But even those 
will have an opportuaity to examine my fact. They wil! then not he 
able ta deny that eventa have borie me ont. My arguments, J ase cor 
fident, will ypenk fur Shomerlyes, 2f5> -votion to my mitttary futhe of 
today does nat prevent me from thinking of the proldems af tomorrow 
“Let us look at the situation in whieh you fina yourselves today. Your 
empire in the Pacific has ennabled, the loude which your ferves seized itn 
the early days of the war have all been either reeaptured or cut aff fren 
the homeland, and Japan itesi{ is today ander direct attack. Your navy 
hae suffered lowes witch no navy csi suffer aod vet cudare asan efeive 
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fightene tucve, Your lend armies have suffered losses in the hands ds of 
thousands in dead, wounded, and missing Atal additional hundreds of 
thousands are waiting helpiessly in the cut-off arcas for u fate over which 
neither they, nor you, have any tucasure of control, 

“The mien who have brought this :nisfortune upon Japan are repeatedly 
asking the questsun: ‘What will happen to Japan?’ They know that 
everybody in Japan is also asking ths question. What apswer have 
they given you? 


“They tell yon that the situation is the most serions in dapan's lung tis. 


tory, ‘They esy the only choice left the Japanese people is victory or 
extermination, 

“7 am in a position to guarantee with authority that the desperate phrase 
‘victory or extermination’ is a deliberate misrepreseatation of fact. 4 on 
know that Japan's situation is the most serious in all her long history 
And 1 can stste categorically that Japan has no chunce feft for victory. 
But at the esme time i deny most emphatically that your ouly alterpauve 
to virtory is extermination, 

“Now listen carefully, for 1] an. going to read the official inossage which | 
have to convey to you. 


‘STATEMENT HY THE PResipent ov THE Uniti Statin 


‘Nagi Germany haw bern Aefeated, 

‘The Japanese people have felt the weight of our land, air, and naval 
at acke. So long an their lenders and the artned forcee continue the war, 
the striking power und intensity of our blows will steadily increase and 
will bring utter destruction WW sapii'b eGubbiial pOAIGELH, be tue mbip- 
ping, and to everything that sur ports ite inilitury activity. 

‘The longer the war iasta, the greater will be the suffering and hardships 
which the people of Japan will undergu — ali in vdin, Our biowe will net 
cease until the Japanese military and naval forces iay down their arms io 
uncovui! onal euricider.' 

(CL arn still reading from the statemert of the President of the US regard- 
ing Japan, sae }rendent continues) 


‘Sit what does the unconditional surrender of the armed forces mean 
for the Japarese people? 
‘It meana the end of the war. 


‘It means the termination of the influence of the military leaders who 
have brought Japen to the prevent brink of disaster. 


Te meats provieiis Tor che return of sotmers and sailors to their families, 
their farms, ther johe. 


‘It means not prolonging the present agony and suffering of the Jupanese 
in the vain hope of victory. 


‘UNCONDITIONAL SUPRENDEM DOES NOT MEAN THE EXTERMINATION OR 
ENKLAVEMENT OF (NE JAPANESS PROPLE.” 
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("Phat conclades the text of the statement of the Prosi dent of the United 
States regarding Japan.) 


“You can understand from tiis fortieright statement that your true a!ic:- 
natives ure ns fo'lows: 


“Painer cessation of hostilities with uscenditionas surrender, and this is 
the oily way left for the preservation nf your families, your homes, vour 
veanomy, and your county. 


“Or a fucil provongation of reristance which will inevitably result in the 
needless desolation of your country and destruction surpassing in scale 
even that in Germany. é, 


“Let me aseure vou again and again timt my country & determined to fight 
this war to its predestined end and 1 ennnet find any whe think thet our 
victory will be too bard and too costly w win, 

“Therefore familiarize yournwtvya ‘vith ¢ 4 thought: 

“Your future hies in your own hands. You can elraose between a wasteful, 
unclean death for many of your forces, or a peace with honor.” 


aNwouncen: “You have juet heard *'u first of a special semes of Droad- 
casts by a spokerman of the United sues Geveriment, Captain Zacharian. 
OTF te dou UNE con eats ete brcdacenate ene inglist text is the official 
weston, The Japancse ia un unofficial translation.” 


Neomber Four, Released 26 May 1945 (pp 405-06)" 


"It is difficnlt at. this time to appraise the full impact which the colla pee 
of Germany will have upon Japan. | havr no itoubt that it will becom: 
evident, in all ite impiieations, a» the wor pe intenehed against Japan. 
Hut the collapse of Gecmaty has rendered Japan ane service, Now, for the 
firet time, the Jupanese people have the ovneitiaity to evalwate fully far 
themaclves the emality of the political leadertip which manecuvrred their 
ciedry dda ther ii}-fatved alliance with Geanany, The men whe advised 
the highest nuthority to link the fate of Jepan with that of Germany, who 
ehemed to plungy Japan into a bupeless war nguinst the most powerful 
nations on eacth — these nen row atand revealed ax tacking in judgment 
and in statesmmanship. 

“Let me recall to your minds the ames of somr of these inen: Field Mar- 
shals Hata, Sugiyama, anc Tercuchi. Generu. Hiroshi Oshima, recetrtly 
found hiding in southern Gremany by the United States Army; ]Coki 
Hireta and Toshio Shirotori; Generals Tojo, Koiao, and vthers. Amon, 
therm: are some who worked seen tly for Germany which now haa aurren- 
dered wnconditionally. tir Hern, General Oxhima cc llaborawd te bring 
abotwt the signing of the Tripartite Pact, and made commitments on 
behalf of the Japanesn: pation, and, more particularly, although an army 
general, he made conunitnenta on behalf of the bmpenal Japan Navy. 
“tb reahiee that this in a serious indictment against a fapatene arury officyr. 
!at remember, | prommed to give you the facta. 
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“As you know, there was a Genuar invasion of Japan Can it be enlled 
by any other name? “Phis Germmn invasion of Jagan been wish the sign- 
ing of the pact of 1936. At this tane, Gernusn inilitary meo, propagandists, 
und so-called professors began to arrive in iarge nunlors, They weer 
sponsort.t by the pro-Nazi group of Japanea: leaders, Bv 1938, when a 
‘cullurel’ egreement was signed, the pro-Nase teaders of Japan had made it 
possible for German influence te be spread throughout most media of 
mbhie opinion, The Foriun newspaper, fur example, ander the leader- 
shiv of My, Sburiki Matsuiaro, berame eumpletely dominated by the repre- 
sentative of the German propaganda ministry in Tokyo, Mr. Erich 

Wickert, who had his offices right in the German Embassy. Other news- 
papery similarly dominated were the Hecht and even the Auferun, which, 
as vou Undoubtedly know, was close to ie Imperial Army. 

“But this was not enough to satisfy Japan's pro- Nati leaders. German 
agents infiltrated! Japan's industrial system. The now thoreughiy div- 
credited German generalship was represented ia your own fLperial Staff 
meetings by Lieutenant General Eugen Ott, who was not. 0 stralegiat, 
but is known to the entire world as one of the key men in che Germen 
intelligence service. He was permitted *o attend the most secret con- 
ferences, Dc vou know that General Ott’s own son wus guilty of eaplonmige 
in Japan, and was arrested in Tokyo? Remember, 1 promised to give you 
unly the facta. 

“And now more imiportant still, the very counc'ls where policy decisions 
concerning Japan’s relations with other nations ai. prepared tor the high- 
est apcvoval, became contaminated by Nazi influence, 

“tn July of 106, ae a result of pressure by pro-Nazi Japanese lenlers, 
General Hata demanded of the then premier Admire! Yonai that Japan 
enter into an immediate military nilinnce with Germany and Italy, Can 
you visnalize the embarrassment of Admiral Yonai, who, only a few weeks 
before, on April 25 to be exact, had avured the American Linbassy that 
Japan would never be a party to thy Tripartite military pact as long He 
he remained premier? Thac Adinire! Youni v ae sincere | know from my 
personk! acquaintance with him, 

‘Admiral Yoni realized that Japan's interests would beet he served by 
avoizing an entangling alliance which he felt would force Japan to depend 
upon German success in the war, Admiral Yonai was convinced that 
Germeny would be defeated. Hew night events heve proved him to be! 
He was apprehensive that Japan likewise vould not poasihly win wer she 
to wile with the Axis powerr against the Allies, Aware of hia reaponsilil- 
ities ae premier of Japan, Adanire? Yonai 7: fused to yield to pressure, Ax 
you wil! reeall, Hata resigned. The refusal of the poo Nagi groap, which 
controlled the Army's High Command, to designste s new war minister, 
resulted in the fall of tue Yonai cabinet. The military alhance with Ger. 
many and Italy was concluded by the auceeeding Konoe exahinet. Vata 
had wen a personal vietocy, Hut for his personal victory the Japahesw 
nation ia «till paying a heavy price. 

‘Now Nazi Germany no longer existe, and therefore men like Harn, 
Sugiyama, Teraveni, Koiso, and Tojo today stand 2a failures before the 
Japanese nation, and indeed, before the entire world. You yourwl ces 
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compelled the Tojo and Eoiso cabinets to cerign. Now Germany's collapse 
brings the bankruptcy also of the political leadersnip of the entice gronp 
into shuzp focus. Although men like Hats, Sugiyama, and Terwachi are 
still in ‘your midst, ewn one forget that these mon, through their fauity 
advice and machnationa, have bronght Jepen to the brink of dinaster? 
“Can leaders with an unbroken record cf past faiksses be frueted to muide 
Japan's future destinien? Js it not tine far the leaders who heve tne beet 
interest of Japan at heast to repudiate these failures and embark on the 
only course which can nave Japan? 

“This course bas been set forth for you in ummistaSclic language by 
President ‘Truman ir hia tow famous proclamation. The time is running 
out, but inspired Jeaderab'p can will eave Jaran.” 


THE DARLAN STORY 
By M. J. ane W. E. D. 


An account of American consoretion with @ Lead 
French leader and tts psychological warfare i 


Probably no part of US dealings with the Vichy French government has been 
tubiect to greater dispute than thet ui he relations with Admiral Darian after the 
ANied landings in North Africa in Novemins 1042. Tne so-called “Darla: ‘ater 
jude” reveals the complexity uf paychclogical enrfare integration with over-all 
political aad military strategy. The period of US euoperation with Darian is one 
of the best exainples from World War J} whore significant miitary requirements 
put propagandists in a temporarily disadvantageous position and created conflicts 
with losgerin psychological warfare atrotegy. 

Turing the period 1940-1042 the ('S government, through the Departinent of 
State and ite sgencies abroad, maintained diplomatic relatians with the pro-Nazi 
Viehy French government, headed by Mamhe} Pétain. Anti-Nasl elements in the 
US and abroad vociferously and vigorous, attacked this policy of muintaining 
relations with a government allied to an obvious enemy of the US, The protests 
were eepecinily loud end numerous after Nazi Germany dectared war on the UB in 
December 1041, Objective chverrers privately and the Department of State pul- 
heaiiy ister could only justify the maintenance of such dinlomatic relatiors on 
inilitary grounds. Through the presence of agents and obaesver in Vichy France 
the US waa not cut off entirely from acces to military intelligence regarding condi- 
tiora in France and her ovevegy fersitary, inchicing North Africa, Aw ao nbililury 
desideraturn:. it should be atated that the U'S policy of maintaining relations with 
aos trad che ajpapsruvisi of tie british goverrmment, which did not iteelf uoaintain 
uiricial coninet with Vichy. 

In acidiion, US policy toward Vichy war intended Co hace favors" ts prycho 
logica! effects for the Aled canse By promises and delivery of material aid to the 
French yrople given to Pétan on behalf of the UB, by constant menrages to French 
offieraks, and by all other possible diplomatic activitics, the Department of State 
somght to etrengthen the detennination of Pétain and hia miniaters to resiat increas. 
ing Nazi demands on them. It waa hoped thnt the Nagia might be deterred foom 
nce spying the south of France, which by Uhe trma of the armiauee of [08 wae 
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tu be free of German troops, and that Pétain would be strengthened in hia eter- 
mination to preserve the French neot from Nasi control. These strategic objectives 
were to ba implonented by diplomatic pressure appliwl t the French government 
‘teelf. In evaluating the paychological warfare aspects of the 1946-1942 UB policy 
toward Vichy, i} must be romembersd that tic Nadia did avt oceupy the whoie 
of France until after the invasion of Frenct: Nerth Africa had actually taken place. 
The Nesie were never succesaic! in gaining eontint of the French fleet, sithough 
the Britikh were forced to engage a portion of it. 

Teespite the purposes behind it, this policy was uncoagenia! io many private 
groupe in the US. Many Americans feit that such a palicy of maintaining diplo- 
matic relations with Vichy gave a tacit approval! and open recognition to # govern- 
ment that was under the thumb of the Nezis: 


“The so-called Vichy policy drew more criticism of the Department of 
State than almost any Gtier iasue of foreign affair during the war 5 «arr. 
Jn the United States 12 generated ro end of indignation and Litter feeling 
and led to charges that frequently went beyond the limits of decency and 
reasin.”” (p 342)" 


Both the State Departinent and thy President refined from mekine any sig- 
nificant attempts to explain publicly the rationale behind the Vichy pulicy. To 
have explained the policy to the American pt lic would have jeopardiacd the 
policy itself, since it would have been tantamount to anpouncing to Che Vichy 
leaders and to the Germans that our major purposes in maintaining relations with 
Frence were to guther vital military intelligence and to apply covert onti-Nazi 
pressut 2. 

Dunng the same historic peried the Britink had taken under their protection 
Charles de Gau'le, outepoken leader of Freuch resistance forces. The American 
gevernment, meanwhile, refused to give any cfiivial approval to the Free French 
meuyement under de Gauiie’s lendership. ‘nie was due partly to the conviction 
American leaders had of his political irresponsibility, to their mistrust of his 
political intentious for poatwee France, and partly to the belief that he did not 
have (by the middle of 1942) any widespread following in the resistance ravvemen? 
of metropolitan France. With respect to the extent and intensity of de Gaulle's 
popularity in Franve iteelf, there were conflicting reporta from US intelligence 
sources: 


“It was easy enough to aay that de Gaulle represented the real sentiments 
of the French peopl, anc that he was our ubvieus wily in the campaign 
against the common enemy. ut was that the fact? No one could eay 
with certainty, for there was no way of sounding out Freach opinion, Ou, 
reptugenitati vied ite Frsave did net believe it and neither did the Departinent 
of State.” (p 257) 


Ox« one question, however, intedigence sources were in substantial agreement. 
No matter whet the mize of de Goulle’s following umong resistance forces in Metro- 
politan France, he had few followers and little support of any kind within ‘he 
ranks of the French Army. General Eisenhower wrote concerning thia probiem: 


“Daring the esurne of our planning 1a waondon & constant stream of infor- 
mstion came to us from consuls and other officials whom cur Stete Depart. 
raent maintained ja Africa throughout the war, All of this information 
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was to the effeet that in the reguwar cflicer corn of the Frenel Arn’ 
de Gaulle was, at that time, conakiered « dighoyal soldier, His rxtandinge 
with the reeiatance clemente of the civil population was vastly different, 
tJut at that moment resistance eletacnts, particularly in Africa, were 
marucuiate and Woffective — end we had to win over the armed services 
as the firnt objective.” (pp &3-84)" 


Thua, the’ Allies in glarning the invasion of the French North African coast 
agreed that de Gaulle vould be of little, if any, vse in inspiring the elements of the 
ee there to cease resistance aud to rally w the Allied side; 


. Caullist co-operation or yartictpation ... had been raled out from 
the boginning by common consmat of the President and the Prime Min- 
ister. The reasons for the clecision were two. In the first place, the 
patrvi leaders in Algiers were e!{ men appointed by Vichy, mer. who, 
though violently anti-German, wer conservative, suthoritarian. or even 
royaiist in their political views. ... there van be no doubt that the use of 
Fightirg Frerch forces would have led to eivil war" (ap 280-43)" 

The importance of a “bloodless victory” in North Alrica was desecibed as follown 
by General Maraball: 


“If our occupation of Noith Atrica eould be carried out without fatally 
envbittering the Freneh troops ang authcritios i'n that mgion, it would 
poovide a setting for the reconstitution of tie Freich aray in preparation 
for its retura im force to the homeland. The paychoiogical fect of the 
conqueet of North Africa would be tremendous.” (p 287)" 


In order to accomplich this bicotiess victory, it was thonght necessary to sppeal 
to the Vichy-controlled area through a distinguished French leader w!.one military 
record rivaled that of Péwin. Henri Gienud, « hero of Word Wer [and a Germain 
ruptive in both word conficts, had only recency escaped from a German prison 
camp and returned to the south of France. In France, his record of herviem wo: 
thought to have made him the “intr of the heir. " Ue waa therefore chosen by 
the Allins far the job of appeuling to the Prachi. North Africa to refrain from 
offering resintnhce to American ferece landing there. American agetits in Preach 
North Affpes :wsured military cominanders that Girsud's appeal & the French 
troops would te effective iz climinating Freach re ‘stance to Allied moves. 

Creat. care wae taken in planoing the paycholugical utrategy for the attack. 
Not only wee de Craulle to be exeluded from perticipsting in the landing by design, 
but the Britinh contribution waa to be ccrcealed from the public in the behef that 
Vichy French troops might reust the Uritish formes whereas they probably would 
wetcone Americans as “liberators.” Eresident Hoorevelt cabled Clanchill as 
follows. 


"I would even go so far se to say ! am Fearonabiy sure a ennnltancous 
landing by British and Ainericans would result in fall resustance by sil 
Yrench in Africe, whereas an mitial American landing without [ritiah 
grovnd forces offer a real chance that there would boo Pregeh reaatance 
or only a oken reistance.”” (p 28%)" 


fn the psychological warfare offensive, the invasion was to be deseribed aa the 
first stey. in the ultienate liberation of France; it was also to be prrmitend as closigned 
to forestall a plained German occupation of Freeeh North Africa. 
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Thus, for the (rat time m World War £1, psychological warfare strategy was 
made an integral part of the Allied wlanmy far un irmjstant iitiiary vperaiion. 
Propaganda personnel of the Amencan ow: and the British Political Warfare 
Executive were to land with the invading fore. Allie! intelligence officer alread; 
in North Alricu, under cover, were supposed to orgenise Freneh resistance per- 
sunnel ta enminit acta of sabotage so ae to eoiucide with tne invasion. General 
hare Cav and @ wtsli vial bad been dGramaticaliy smuggied ashore a short ame 
hefore the Mynsion io ork. 2 “bnet’' Freneh military resistance ‘vaders on the 
pians to be followed when the invasion took place. Part of the psychological 
wvorferc strntepy, designed to forestall cr to bring to an end fench vsistance, 
involved an exuggerwtion of the size of the American forces being landed. The 
appeal by Giruud to the French North Africans to cease resistance was to be so 
tuned a3 to coineide with the actual invasion. 

When the invasion finally took place, on 8 .Noveintw , 1642, not ow of these 
steps was executed in conformity with prier plans. The presentation of Giraud 
asa symbol arouna which the French were asked to rally proved to be imporsible 
and made necessary a radical revision of the plans on the spot. This revision pro- 
luce? polit'eal repercusmons among many and varied groups of Allied supporters. 

Leaders in both London and Washington had earnestly believed that General 
Giraud could lead the French troops in North Africs into Alhiied hands. Thur 
Allied planners had begun negotiations in Geiober, through American diplomatic 
agents, which resulted in the rescue of the General froin virtual im; zisonment in 
Vichy France. Pner to hix rescue trusted intermediaries hed kept bim infonned! 
o! developments. There waz little reason, during this time, to believe that once 
he was rescued from Nasi surveillance he would prove to be diffkult to deal with. 
General Eiaenhower, in describing hin meeting with Giraud on 7 November 1942 
in Gibraltar, has recounted how mistaken All.<' pinnners proved to be. 


“It was quickly apparent that he (Giraud| had come out of France laber- 
ing under the grave misapprehension that he was iminediately to asaume 
command “f the whole Allied expedition. .. 1 wanted him to proceed to 
Africa, 8a soon as we could guarantee his safety, and there lake aver com- 
mand of such French fore: as would yoluptarily rally to him. . 
“General Gicaud was adamant; he believed that the honor of hnneaelf an] 
hia country was iavalved and that he could uot possibly accept any pusi- 
tion in the venture lower than that af comolete command .. after many 
hours of conference {he} felt it necesary to decline ta have any part in 
the acheme, ... She conversation with General Giraud laet<d . .. until 
after midnight... . flix good-night stavemeny waa, Giraud will be a apec- 
tator in this affair.’ (pp 9-501)" 


After a night's sicep General Giraud demonstrated a change of heart; he decuied 
that he would participate an the basis of General Eisenhoacr’s wishen, Mowe ver, 
further talks revealed that he and the Allied ataff were poler spart an to what 
shove be done strategicstly. He saw little need for North Africa an a hese from 
which to direct future operations and thus he desired ta attack southern France 
cminecdiately 

On the morning af 9 November, Giraud and General Mark Clark went by air ta 
Algiers in order ta carry out povo> plans demgned te ond the igh ting and to aecure 
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in Parkament and the basis of bitter eriticiem of the American “inexperience” in 
political and military enterprises. Sach criticism was giver added impeius because 
few Britishers nadertood or appeseiated the reasons why de Gaulle was shunved 
py Armerican leaders. Coupled with the planned strategy of emitting eredi: to 
the Britich for their part in the invasion (which, althungh represented an solely 
American to the French, was actually a jomt undertaking), the Allied collaloretion 
with the anti-Sritish Darlan was especially unpalatable t the rank and file of 
the British public. Aithongh Chmreiili ipported tha American decision there 
seeins to have heen widexpread private misgivings in Britieh goverment circles. 
Robert Sherwood remarked: 


“1 think | am justified in expressing the opinion that the British Foreign 
Office derived a certain private aatinfaction from the embarracsre mt of 
the US Government throughent the Darian affair and its ridiculously 
protracted aftermath.” (p 655)? 


De Gauite, too, did not hesitate ta denounce the policy of collaboration with 
Darlan in his broadcaste tu the European Costincit. 

Needless to any the disagreement among Amencans and between American 
leaders aid the British public provided a fire eppurtanity for enemy propagsndinte. 
Sherwood observed: 


“The whole Darlan desl, and the tremendous reperenerions therefron . . . 
inapired plenty of gleeful quips by Goebhets end his cateitite broadcasters 
in Rome and Paris and theaighout Rurupe. It wemed to confirm the 
impression that, while the Americans talked big abcut the principles of 
the Four Freedoms and the Atisntie Charter, they actually knew nothing 
about Europe and could by hceodwinked by any treacherous gangster who 
offered them culiaboration.” () 653)° 


Considered to be equally impnctant, at the tims. was the feet that the promises 
of Eberation the Americaim heid out to Vrench resisiirs in cocupied France on. 
ably wonld have far less appeal to them when it became knawn that we had actively 
and unhesitating!; collaboreted in North Africas with the erchenemy of the resiet- 
ance movement, Darlan himself, There was the ever-present danger that eom- 
proinisea with Vichy leaders in North Africa might cause our mipporters in all 
occupied countries to lowe faith in us as itberatores. Sir Robert Bruce Lackhart, 
the Director General af the British payehelogical warfare agency, Political Warfare 
Executive, recalled: 

“The resistance movoments in all the oeeupicd courtrien . . . were horrified 

by Allied cuitatoration with Frenchmen whom they regarded an little 

better than Quishings. 

“These confliets of opinion affected rwe acutely and nade our propagands 

excoedingly diffientt. How were we w explain Darian and hin reine: tw 

our {rienda in France and in Le oseupied countries? (p 213)* 


Wallace Carroll, the American ow! repreventative in Landon at the time, reparted 
that a further source of enaceen to the Aled psyehologecal wartite officer waa the 
fnet that tie Americans in North Africa ecomed unable or unwilling to bring 
effective prosmce on Derlan and hin followers to terminate the Nasi-dike Vichy 
policies in the area piaeed under norainal American control, feaident Houwvelt 
had promised changes, in the following worda: 
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“T have requested the liberation of all persone in North Africs, why have 

heen ii aprisoned because they uppoced the efforts of the Nazis to dominate 

the world, and | have asked for the ebrogation of all laws and decrees 

inspired by Nazi governments or Nasi ideologinta, Reporte indice'e that 

the Frerich of North Africa are subordinating all political questions to the 

formatic= of a commun front agsinet tho common enemy.” (pp 371-72)" 

Carroll depicts the predicament of the Prychological Warfare Branch, Allied 
Force Headquarters, in North Africa, which wished io depict the American offensive 
soa lilwrating raovement: 

“So we who tried to defend America atood naked to the blast with only the 

words cf the President to warm us. And when we had said these words a 

hundred (ines, they sounded thin and unrea) and brought no comfort. Oh, 

for ane fittle act to give messing tc those words! Just tie name of one 

patriot released from: j2il, one honest mar: restured to Lis post, one Fasciat 

put out of the way. (Ur just one photograph of a Jewiuh ecacolboy return- 

ing to bis clasarvom, or of a refugee eating the breed of the liberators.” 

(pp 72-73)" 

Tne American policy of working through Darian led to irustration of initiative 
by psychological warfare officers in enlisting the support of the Freneh North 
Africen population. To have made anti-Vichy appeals to tho gen: 12! public would 
have been tantamount to eritician of Darlan with whom the Americans were 
collaborating, 

“It was not long before some of the men of the Puychological Warfare 
Branch in Algiers began ww farm @ sort of ‘resistance movement’ of their 
own, to wage prycholugies! warfare ageinet Derlen and the Americans who 
cnlla>orated with: hiui, They found allies among the men of the Algiers 
Underground wh hiad risked their lives and carvers to help the Americans 
on November § and who had been rewarded by being left to the merry uf 
the Darian régiine. ‘Thee bitter end disillusioned men told the Americana 
abont the Frenchmen who were being persee ited fur raving helped the 
Aliies, about the Gantliet and other political prisoners who were still in 
concentration camps, about the Jews «ho continued to suffer tho dis- 
cruatnations of the Viehy laws, The prychological warriors in tart paaned 
thie informetion on to American and Hritish wer cormegemden: who 
found wayn of squeezing it through the military censorship. Much of 
*his information was true, sume of it was not. One of the strangent facta 
A the whole otrsmge North African story is that some of the news dispatches 
vat cant tne greatert diveredit on the United States were inspired by the 
Ameziuirs who had gone to North Africa to make propaganda capital 
for Atnerica.” (p 62)" 

President Roorevelt looked un the cooperation with Dsrlan an necessary to ore 
vent widespread Ameclean casualties at the hands of Freneh forces. Likewrme !.s 
beheved such working arrangement neceseary to avoid Amerion-inflicted French 
carvaltios that might have hed still worse poiitiea! eonmequenves later desing the 
ultimate invasion of mewopolion Franer, However, ae his erition in Univ instance 
had heen more often in the past his articulate mipporters, he wac vulnerable to the 
nproar in the Amenecan prem relative to the Darian affair, The I’r dent therefore 
imved a etaternent dewigned to rramure the eflemied groups, to the temporary 
and purely expediecitial nature of the Dastan-US collaboration: 
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“YT thoroughly understand and appzove the feeling in she United Ytater 
and Great Britain and among all the othe: United Natiava that in view 
of the hirtory of the past tac yrars po permanent arrangement should be 
made with Admiral Darian... . 

‘We are opposed vo Frenchmen who support Hitler and the Axis. Na one 
in our Arnty has any lige to cincums the future Government of France 
and the French Empire. . 

“The present temporary wapeenan in North: and West Airton i oniy 
& temporary expedient, justified rolely by the stress of battle.” (p 371)" 


Although his message had the effect of socthing disgruntled Alfies, it bad at 
the same time the negative é%eet of ruffling Darlan's feelings, who eommenced in 
a letter to Genoral Mark Clark, “Information from varie sources tends to sub- 
stantiate the view that I am ‘only a lemon which the Americans wiil drop after 
thy have squeezed it dry.’ (p 373)"* 

The confusion as to what line American peychologica! warfare policy should take 
was “‘saved by the bell.” Another unforeseen event, the asjassination of Durian, 
took place on 24 December 1942. The Americans were able to install Giraud 
in his place. In the meantime, at Carablanca, a meeting betwoen Girand and 
de Gaulle had been arranged, and a semblance of colishuration between the two 
was displayed to the public. The psychological warfare liability of the Darian policy 
was thereby terminated. 

Psychological warfare operations ovnneeted with the French Narth African 
invasion cannot be regarded as other than # valinot effort that failed to acnieve the 
planned results. The carnpaign that wae planned before the invasion could noi 
have sueceeded sine it wax based on faulty intelligence from French North Africa 
itself. Then as the military developments lea « the negotiations with Darian 
the whole propaganda line became unfeasible. Asin the case uf the earlier American 
repreneutation at Vichy, a policy that had great military considerations to recum- 
mend it had few ideological ones. No other line of propaganda strategy then could 
have been suevessful. What skill was available had to be turned w moderating the 
damaging psychological warfare cffecta of the collaboration with Darian. 


Policy Coordination and Control 


Individuals who have written on the mutject are not in compicte agree. 
ment as to how active the government foreign propagandist should Ie in 
the counsel chambers where foreign policy is formulnied. Some argue 
that the role of the propagandist is to exploit formga policy never tovreate 
it. Others azgue Chiat it is not onty desirable but necessary that pe ycho- 
logicel warfare personel have direct access to thoee who make dolicy 
decisions and should exert definite influence in the policy-determin- 
ing prsrens. 

edward W. Barrett, former Assietant Berrebary uf State for Pubhe 
Affairs, and before that Deputy Director of ow: in World War tl, has 
declared : 


“Tt should be standard government policy to have apeciahets in foreign 
Gpinion particinate tn decisions of intermational pahiey Sound nohes 
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should not he changed in order to win popularity, but it can at least be a 
formulated, announced, executed and explained ay to win maxkaur guod 
will.’ 
Hans Speier, a leading pubdiciat in the field of propaganda and how to 
utiliee it etlectivoly, chief uf the ow: German policy desk in World War II, 
has characterized the relation that should exisi newween the policymaker 
and the propagandist as foliowa: 
‘“Reeause the propagandist depends on the policymaker, effective liaison 
between thelr ayencies is of great importanee in political warfare. Buy’ 
Haison between the statesmen and the top persounel responrible for prupa- 
gands= is not inetieutionalisod in any country. Unlike experts in toreign, 
nullitary, and naval afiairs, experts in prvpagands are seldom among the 
participants at internadonal conferences. In fect. the more impurtaht, the 


parley, the less likely it is that there will be poupagan:diste arnong the 
attending advisers.” 


The enunciation of acceptable poticy ie only one of the problems facing 
@ propaganda agency — equaliy important to ite success is the machinery 
established to ensurc cMective liaison, thus lo ensure proper coordination 
and control over paycholvgical warfare output. Three articles are repro 
duced in the pages immediately jollowing. Each ia helieved te (:cstrate 


“The ‘Mortnie Little King’ Incident” suggests that had the ow) broad- 
cus. divizion, maintained a clomwr fieieon with the Departraent of State 
policy meker: and the military suthoritie invelved in puiitieal negotia- 
tions in Italy en embarrassing incident involving an overseas broadcast 
in 1943 might never have occurred. The acriptwriter in preparing broad- 
cast material for owl ecuoed the sentiments of a domestic commentator, 
which were at variance with American official policy. President, Kine, ult 
is repuried to have denounced the broadcast end to have rebuked ow: offi- 
cials for proprganda releases inconsistent with American intents and 
policy 


“Policy Coordination in owt’ is an account of difficulties encountered 
by the US fa coordinating policy wird propaganda during World Wer i). 
The accou at was prepared by cne of the eenicr staff member of the Sorial 
Science Division, RAND Corporstion, and is based in part on an exam:na- 
tion of some of the oficial guidances and directives iasved during the war 
by the American propaganda agency. The author of the account con- 
cludes that the effectiveness of ow: miffered because high officials of the 
agency were not included in high-policy discuamona. 

“Announcing the Chineas Communiat Intervention in Korea’ — how 
chrve diferent browdcaet outleta, mubject to American juriadiction, handled 
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the rews stories of Chinese intervention in the <ar in Karea in November 
1950 -— suggests an almost total Jack of central guidance, unified control, 
or operational coordination. The news sxcounts given in VoOA shortwave 
broadcasts, ori¢inating in New York, but heard in Korea, and those 
disseminated by vunc (the radio voice of General MacArthur's uN com- 
mand) and the Broadcast Corporation of Japan (pci -~ then under the 
juriedictinn of General MacArthur's scat command), both originating 
in Tokyo, but also heard in Korea, differed in many significant ways 
such as would imply both the abeence of effective guidance and the lack 
of zdministrative liaison and operational coordination.‘ Thess deficiencies 
eurely reduced the effectiveness of the American propagands: effort dur- 
ing this period. 


THE “MORONIC LITTLE KING” INCIDENT®* 
By Jamas P. Wanpung 


> ne nee. behiceen policy mabere 
tic information personnel, broadoaeters 
a nab wrene bed 0 erxsaivaseniees af ali thes. 


All through the first half of 1943, rear echelon strategic propagands — ewpecially 
propacneda to enemv-oceupied countsies awaiting liberetion — was seriously ham- 
pered by the ancertain course of Aliied policy in North Afnea. No sooner hed the 
avingivings awakened by the Darian deal died down somewhat, after Darlan was 
aneassinated, than they were re-awakened by continued Allied deslings with Vichy 
ofBeials, continued refural 'o allow General dea Gaulle to come to North Africa, 
and most of all, by the ir :« tation from A7gentina of the notorious French Fascist 
Peyrouton. 

Neverthelean there was one coun‘ ~-v against which both tactical ar.2 long-range 
strategic projaganda remained extremely effective; namely, Italy. This was no 
doubt largely due to the fact that the Italian people, whose hearts had rover bren 
in the war, nuw felt themeecl ven lininediaiely Uirestoned with iivasion, and thet the 
tens'on produced by this threat made them ripe for defestiet propaganda. As a 
matter of fect, Use Italian people presented an interesting problem in payelology 
~~ half-way between the problem of Germany, the true enemy, and that of enemy- 
oweupied France. In one eense the Italians were a people to be defeated ; in ancther 
wenee Urey were a peuple to he liberated. A'! through the winter snl spring Allied 
rupaganda hammered home the hopelesaness of the Italian military postion. It 
pointed out that the Germann always lef( (talian troope behind to protect their 
own r-treat; that the Nasi High Connnand would make a battloground out of 
Italy for no other reason inaz: for tiv: deic ase of the Nasi homeland; that Mussolini 
had betrayed the Italian poopie, ned sold them out do the barbarian Hitler, cud 
was keeping thern in 2 bopelees war merely to save hia own skin; that the Fuscists 


* Extracted fram U'neritien Treaty, Wercourt, Brace and Co., New York, 1946, 
py 106-11. Reproduced with permisstun of Mr. Wasbun, ard Harcourt, Prace & Co., 
the copyright bolder, 
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were corrupt profiteers; and that the Allied annies were coming to Italy not as 
conquerors but an liberaters. 

This barrage of wibvecsive and dofeatiet propsagands was dinued ints the Italian 
people dey end night, not only from Aitied aansmitters in England and America, 
but from new powerful tranamitters erected in North Afvica, and opernted thers 
by rwn as the United Nations Radio. It wae showered upon them in leaflets. It 
waa whispered to thern by seuret agents. ‘The high polnt of a long eressendo was 
tarmd te soineide with the Aliied invasion of Biciiy eariy in Jniv, and iseted until 
the fall of Benito Mumsolini oa july 25, 1943. 

ele one eee aS AR eehaaded ~ eee» ts Baan 
theater, a! lenst so fer as strategic over-all prone yanda was concerned. In the days 
immediately following Munsolini’s resignation, there occurred an iacident whicl: 
marked the turning point and the brginning of the decline. The inzident, unim- 
Oe ee ee a ee was 28 
fuituws: 

The news of Muresolini's resignation, the King’s appointacnt uf Marshal Basdoglio 
es his successor, and Badogsio’s statemen! reaffirming Italy's alliance with Nasi 
Germany was received in New York on the evoritag of Sumday July 25, 1043. In 
accordance with standing policy directives, the ow! in reporting there events tu 
the world referzed to Badoglio as a “high-ranking Yaaciet” and took the line that 
what hed happened was merely a changing of the Fascist guard. Monitoring of 
anc browicasts diowed that the British were throwing their hate in the air and 
saying, “Now that Mussolini hac resigned, the Italian people and we have but onc 
common enemy, Hitler.’ This seemed to the officials of »wi an extremely canger- 
wma line to take They therefore waited eagerly for nom: American personality to 
pomivent ween the events in a more realistic fashion. Fince it was Sunday night, 
officta' commenta were unotAainaber, but Samuel Grafion delivered a broadcast 
on & domestic station which took preciscly the desired attitude. The text was 
aa: istiows: 


*Promice Mussolini of Italy resignesd st five o'clack this afternoon, as you 
probably know by this time. ‘fhe King of Italy, Victor Emmanuel, has 
talien cver command of the Italian armed forces. Marshal ladeglio has 
heen muvie chief of state gud prime minicter of Italy in Musacl*ai's place. 
“The first woru from Italy ie thet war wil! go on. Martial Medoglio her 
male an announcement to that effect, and King Victor Emmanuel has 
eslied on Italians to stand firm at their battle stations and is continue 
fighting ~— and 20, aiter twenty-one years as chief of state, one of the two 
Axis dictators has been knucked out. ‘This man who led his criminal march 
ui Rowe, tefore basenany nn wuss in Oe Aswericaa anny today Wie 
even born, ja out of power, 

“We have knocked him out by remote control, aa it were — we nudged 
him in Aftica, and in Sicily, end he haa gone down — and yet, 1 do nat 
feel in any great sense that history has been made today. Five years ago, 
the rea.gnation of iSweolini would have been « tremendous senastion. 

“y worsler if many of you do not feel as | do. thnt it is only today an inei- 
dent in the war. Favcism ie stil! in power in Ivaly. It has put ona new 
face, that's all. Italian Faeciam has rouge:: ite checks and its lope aral is 
trying to ser whether a amile will nt do neore for it than the famous frown 
ww Which it lived ao tong. 
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“The moronic little king who has stood behind Mussolini's shoulder for 
twenty-one yeare hes moved forward one pacs. This is « politizal minuct 
end not the revolution we have been wsiting for. 
lio hunself is a kins of Goering-like charecter, who has been con- 
by pro-Faaciste to be one of the best Faucists, whatever that is. 
“Ffussolini’s epitaph today io not (Lat his resignation ic important, but 
that it is eo hopelessly unimportant. 
“te changes nothing, fcc rothing ran chaage in Italy until democracy in 
nailed 


"We who have earned to fight Fascism at last have learned not to judge 
by man, but by system, anc wo | cannot even gloat that the fat boy hae 
hoen knecked over. I ata keeping my hat in my hend and {’ll throw it 
inte the alr when the firet Itelian caste his Grst free vote in Italy.” 


This was rebroadcast by o71 in Fnglieh only, aw potice to the 
British that America did not share the excensive optimism ©; the early pac broad- 
casts. It was not used in Italian cr other foreign languages because at contained 
one phrase — “the moronic little king’ — viceh ecemed in questionable tarie. 

On Tuesday morning, July 27, the New York Times printed on its front page 
a story by Arthur Krock making big to-do over the fnct thet ow had called the 
Italian king # moron and Bedoglio a “high-ranking Faacist,’’ und caliing attention 
to a commentary by an “imaginary” commentatcs. 

On Tuesday ufternoon, xt his prows conference, Presideat Roosevelt wan quot: 4 
as having denounce} “a shortwave American public opinion bresdcart to Enrope 
by ow: m which King Victor Linmanuel of Italy was styled ‘the moronic little 
hing’ and the ‘Fascwi king’ and Marshal Dedugio wae cated ‘a high-ranking 
Fascist.’ According to the New Yor Tivses, which ran another front-page story 
the next morning, the President also repudiated by inference ow1'a comment that 
“the essential nature of the Fascist regime in Italy hes not heen chengsd by the 
substitution ef tne Marsal for nits Muslin.” The Times sory went on to 
interpret the President's retuixe in such « way soto make it the basis for the 

allegation that ow: was flouting the policy of the United States 
Government, and following a policy consistent with the personal idevlogivs of ite 
own staff, wich scrved the interesta of the Cor:munists and endangered the fives 
of American soldiers. 

A full investigation by the proper authorities discloend that ow: had not in any 
way violated policy directives and that ule sneaunnal eccustions and insinua- 
tione of the New York Times were wholly uniwue. Furthermore if came $o light 
that this newspaper had newly instituted a twenty-four hour monitoring aystem 
in order to be able to listen to owi'e output — a matter which rained certain que 
tions of accusty — and that the Times iteel{ in an early edition of the seme day 
(July 27) on which it had first denounced ow: had editorially referred to Victor 
Emmanuel ana “conniving puppet king.” 

As = metter of fact, a survey of editorial opinion showrd that the comment 
quited oy oF1 was mild in cotaparism to that of many newapapern, The New 
York Sun called Victor Emmanuel "2 timorvus little king”; the Washington Meet 
noid, ’'1f Mussolini waa the tool of Hitler, what was King Victor Exnmanuel but the 
tool of Muasenini?” The New York World-Telegram apoke of ‘the craven king" 
and the “caricature king.” 
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Wha, then, was all the shouting about? Was it roevely 2 tempest i2 the ~~ 
tewpot, stirred up iy a single Roosevelt-hating newspaper correspondent? 

Se Prothns sn Wished Inte s pociton in which k wes mate to appear thet ha 
did noi think either Victor Exomanuel o “the Butcher f Abyssinia’ should be 
relerted to as Fasciata? in a radio brisdeast immediately after the incident, the 
President, went out of his way to ov.ke the stetement, We will hee no truck with 
Fasciem.”” Why, then, should Victor Emmanuel and Badcglio be treated with 
weh: tender consideration? 

The ansver wes in one reapect quite simple: Chess hed been a sudden change 
in Allied yolicy on the highest level, but no new instructions had been issued 
to OWl. 

The hue and ery ¢. 9 owl's use of “imaginary” commenvietors and the storm of 
ultiniam, Wish the \deidedsolaheh wane gubdenes of 0 wa ~aapread feeling of dis- 
trust and resentment against ow! because it seemed to lw secretive, tricky, and 
politicelly untrustworthy. This agaia wae the ol! misapprelension about the 
very nature of peychological warfare. Some months earlier Senate: aon oe 
ally moved in ¢e Senate to make all United States forcign propaga sda public. The 
wtting up of s monitoring service by the New York Times was an excrescion of the 
wre froling -- “the American public is untitled to know what owi is saying to 
the world abrosd.” 


POLICY CCORDINATION IN OWI* 
Bo W. Fressre Darrsoxn 


Tha role of the propagerdial in 
the policy-determining proces. 


The diplomatic negotiator attemnpta to further his country’s interests by pe- 
tmsting the renresentatives of other nations to acces certain pants of view, 
(0 sign certain documents, or to commit their nations to onvage in various specific 
ect. His success in gaining his point :lepende partly on his skill as a negutiator, 
but depends even more on the authority he has brought with him that ensbles 
hima to apply prewure, to meke promires, and to exvzcice the power of the country 
he representa. No matter how clever he may be, the diplomst cannot make cotm- 
mitment that are at variance with the high policy of bis government. 

The diplomat’s auchence is compose’ ueialiv of only a few men seated around 
a table, and bis discussions often take place in secret. The strategic prepagandist's 
Luclience may comprise groups totaling milliant, and insofar as he ie engsgirg in 
white propaganda his words are public. Nevertheless, both depend on national 

i Like the dinlomat the anecislist in white propagr nda cert rely on his 
till alons. How much he can aay in determined by the measures that his govern- 
ment is willing to take, and by the power of his country. 


© Adapted from aanp Corporation classified study, wrivten in 1949. Tae anthor in 

doing the study had acevss to the ciamdhed dirartives of owi, then in the custody of the 
UB Department of State. Thir portion of » larger stady wae declaarified officially in 
1¥56 to enable its incinalon in (hie vclume. It ia reprinted here with the permianton of 
xamp, the suthor, anc the Department cf the Air Force. 
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High-policy discussiotu precede each diplomatic conference. How much is the 
negotiator’s country able to offer? Is it willing to risk wer? Wili the population 
stand for more taxes? What should be dons if another party to the discussion 
mekes certain demands? Questions such av theve are argued beck snd forth, and 
when the negotiator arrives at the scene of the d‘scussion he usually has a fairly 
clear idea of the anawera he can give. If he has not pereonally taken part in the 
preceding policy discussions, he has at least been represented by others who know 
the problema that he will face and who are faniiiar with the approach thai Viher 
national representatives will probably teke. The diplomat w bound by tational 
policy, but the more importent the issue the more likely it is that he or the agency 
he represents has had a hand in the formulation of that policy. 

The propagandist ia not so fortunate. Although he is bound by national policy 
as cloeely as is the fiplumat, he usually has not had a hanc in the formulation of 
thet policy. Instead, he may receive an official statement already in final form 
and be told to make use uf it as best he can. The effect hat the paticy may be 
expected to have on various audiences throughout the world bas often been given 
only passing consideration. Furthermore it choutd be emphasized that ulmost every 
major policy has a propaganda effect, whether or not that eflect is mtended and 
whether or not that effect has been given privy consideration. 

Evclusion of propagandists from policy-making councils has pot alwave been 
the rule in the US. During, World War 1 George Creel, who was in charge of the 
US propaganda effort, had ready access jv Presniei’t Wy lesa, and ome of the greatest 
pay chological successce that the US has ever achieved in world politics cainc about 
in part throug!) this close iiaizon between the White Houee and Creel’s Committee 
on Public Information. Creel relates that one of the factors behind Wilson's 
Fourteen Pointa was the following ceble from tdgar Simon, ie Cuiniiities’s sepre- 
sentative in Ruesia: 

“i? President wili rev.ate outi+-imperiaiiauc war sirens and democnitic peace 
recjuisites of America, thousand words or lesa, short almost placard pars- 
graphs, | can get it fed into Germany im grest quantitics in German 
— ee on ee 
yw ae 


Wilam'n remlting etetement of US war sims constituted a highly effective prope- 
grads wenpon. 

During World War II, however, US propagendias in ow: found themselves in a 
teas favorable porition. They not only felt thet they were uot inetuded in the 
process of policy formulation but also felt that the President and the Seeretary of 
Biate did not uacderstand exactly what ow: wae trying to dn. Wallace Carroll 
writes that President Ronserrit believed that the ow: had wmething to Jo with 
cenmmhin, and that Cordell Hull also at timen gave the impreanion of holding the 
seme belief. (pp 6-7)" Elmer Davis, owt's Director, ic said to have received 
little cooperation frum other high cfiiciala, and often had difficulty in finding cut 
wit US policy was.t* An a result the propaganila potentialities of major 1S 
policies were rareiy given therough consideration during the process of policy 
formulation. 

Former members of the uwt policy etaff ere in enanimeus agreement that thie 
Inck of liaison between the chief US prong nde agency and the top political and 
iniitary decision maker seriously curtailed the effectiveness of UB forrign prop. - 
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ganda. Hans Speier, wartime chief of the -swi's Germ > policy denk, has deseribed 
thie ‘ack of evordination an giving nee to some of thy moet serious weaknennes in 
UB psychological warfare in World War Il. He gore an to my: 


“The must impartant uewas during the wir wee ‘produred’ in battie and by 
statesmen or their ghowt writers. The propagandists had virtually no 
influence on vhese productions; they functioned as wholesale and retail 
agents in the news business. Consequently, their prestige within the gov- 
ernment was iow and their infiuence limited. ... hajcr propagsnda policies 
depended upon genicrel policiee that were oriented tower! speedy military 
victory rether than teward a desirable distribution of political power after 
vwiory.... Take President Roseevelt’s announcement of the war sim of 
uneonditional surrender, Without doubting the pulitical need for adopting 
thie war sim, ita paychologics! repercumions could be foreneen ta be con- 
siderable, so. considerable indewd that would have been worthwhile 
exploring them in advance, The desirsble offeeta on Soviet leaders ani) 
on the resdstance clements jn occupied Europe could have been maximiced ; 
the undenirable effects on the Germ sna could have keen minimised without 
eacrfice of principle." 

Wellace Caroll, former Bet Director of the Oversaa Branch of owl, haa 
gives numeerrin examples of occasions on which US vropagandeats wer: hampercd 
by Insufficiently ¢ofined policies. When the US was losing badly needed good will 
on the part of the French public because uf ite apparent inteution to install mili- 
tary government in thove areas of France liberated from the Nasis, to function 
until legitimate French civil authorities could take over, owl representatives at 
Cieietal Eiailnvwei"s lewiistesrteit jielsl lov rerogiuiien ul bine Fiesta Conde 
mittee for National Liberesion, for an unequivocal American statement revudiating 
Vichy and Petsin, and for another elatement on Allkad military government and 
ite role, With regard to thes: requests, Carroll writes: "American recognition, 
which the President could ensily have grnted in July, waa granted with many 
reecrvations on August 26." (p 510)" Owt's request for a stateruent on Vichy and 
Petein was ignored for § months, und nothing wan ever aaid about allege. American 
imtentions to install military government 1 libersted Frunce. This suthor con- 


-chades: “The events which I witnessed in London convinced me that pohey ond 


pervuasion sre one, or that persuamon ie elmiply az. oxvension of foreign policy... . 
The 9olivy-makers in Weahington ... like the diplomats who serve them in the 
fiek, must Le men who are sensitive to trends of feeling and opinion out en the 
periohery. " <p 1QQ)") These exampks c:aphasise, incidentally, that inaction (ov 
the sbeunce of & policy) may have propaganda efecis fully as great au thor of 
poritive ection (or a clearly formuiated policy). 

Fxamination of US propaganda directives alao supports the thr=: that politics! 
thinking often failed to take the requirement: of poiitical warfare into account. 
This car be inferred from suc’: passages as the following: 


"Until we receive new inetructions from the Biate Deyartment, we should 
ignore both Viehiy and the Free French ip our binadeesta as much ac 
poasible, We shcaild neither pease Vichy for rae tance nor blame Vichy 
for wenkneas; in fact, we should aut even ict the French lutener realise 
that re are aware of any epecial problem in the reivtions ut Vicky with the 
Gervans on the one hand and ourselves on the other.” 
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A later directive shows strenuous attempts by ow! policy men to make tha best 
ofa situation iz which US national aima had not yet, been clearly define: 


“To uv2rcome our lxck of a clear political attitude toward the problems 
of Europe and Asia: Continue to us> -"! avnilabic statenmnte by United 
Nationa’ leaders which indicate that such an attitude js in the making, 
and emphasis partictlerly euch actions ae deronutrate that we mean what 
weaay. Give the greatest possible enccurngerent Wo all libural antl-Faocwi, 
anti- Nazi, and anti- japanese militarist movements, and idunti(y our inter- 
ests with theirs to the extent permitted by our prerent policy. Keep clive 
the statements of United Nations’ leaners promisirg the punishment of 
enemy war-criminals.” (Basic Central Directive, 27 August-3 Septeraber 
1943.) 


During 1943, when US authcritica were attempting to persuade the Italian 
gcevernnent of Marshall Kadoglio to proclaim an armisiice, o71 was not informed 
of thes: seavtiations. Consequently it made the bluade: of attacking the Badogltio 
government bitterly in overseas broadcasts. When inforracd of ihe diecucaions in 
progress, it was forced to change its line abruptly --- a roredure that no only 
tended to discredit the prepagandists but alan reflected on the eountry they 
repreacated 


The diticuities of tue propegnadas in auberiig Wo policies that dkt not taks 
the probable reactions of foreign sudiences into account are further illustrated by 
the foliowing paaasge from the Basic Central Directive: 


Ml Gas tithe of Provisional Government of the Republic of France ts off- 
cially adopted by the French Committee of National Liberation, we should 
continue tw refer to it as a ‘committee’ and not as a ‘Provisions: Govern- 
ment.’ We should paraphrase theee portions of official statements or 
commmuniques which use the titl Provisional Government.” (Besic 
Centra! Directive, 23-30 May 1944.) 


The failure of Americtn policy makers to furnish adequate weapons to our 
propagandists was noted with satisfaction ia Axis countries. On 25 January 1942, 
German Propagenda Minister Goebbels wrote in his diary: 


“Our adversaries lament the fact that they bavc no compelling peace 
loge. Quite obviously they would like to une it to deceive the Crerman 
people. | won't permit this theme to be discussed by our writers because 
{ am convinced that so delicate a problem had best be put on ice and 
killed by mlence. We cun surely congratulate ourselves that our enemics 
have neo Wilson Sourteen Points. Of course, if they nad then, we wouilrn’t 
be dped by them aa were the German people of 1917 and 1918." 


The cnconditiona-eurrender formula did little to remove this lack, and the most 
powerful weapon that eould have been given to whive strategic proouga: liste 
consequently remained unused in World War II. 

It ie: the thesia of the writer, therefore, that the effectivencan of ow) suffered 
because its Director or his representatives were nut included in high-policy dis- 
cussions, and it is his contention that any future war cabinet — or similar body 
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should snclude as one member a ee presentetive of US propaganda agencies.” There 
are many who would oppose such a snegestion strongly, and it should be re sognised 
that resistance 4o eny arrangement of this type will be met, but it is beyond the 
scape of thie memorandum to expivre the reasons for this resistance and ihe factors 
om which it is besed. One point, hawever. should be stressed in this connection. 
Ass far as th: writer knows, no student of propaganda has ever suggested that 
nastional policy should be based on reasons of propaganda alunv. The resctions 
of various elements throughout the worid to US national policy is one factor that 
must be taken into consideration during the process of poircy formulation, and 
this factor must be weighed against political, military, economic, and other con- 
sicleratiors. It ie net contended that the propnasndist should always have his 
own way; he should only be entitled to « fair bearing. 

it may be noted parenthstically that the chief of both the ¢ Bvitish and German 
wartime propaganda agencies had ready access to their respeciive Ciiets of State 
end other leading policy officials. Goebbels mentions in his diary frequen? occa- 
sons cin dh er al a hah de th Setahon of military or political plana." Sir 
Robert Bruce Locxhart, chief of the British Political Werfare Executive, wan 
om clove personal terina with Foreign Minister Eden. Although he does not claim 
ter have takes 2 hand in furmulating basic British policy, ic ia clear that be was 
im 8 position to observe ite growth from very early tages," 

If the contention that the propagandist should play a role in the process of 
policy formulation is accepted, then it ws necessary to consider two sduivonsi 

ions: (1) What contritntions can the propagandist make at the policy table? 

(2) What aspecta of policy formulation most affect the propagandiat's work? 
shee questions have been touched os. in the precerling diecussion. but they ere 
considered more syrtematically below.7 


1, What contributions can the propayundiet make? 

a. Hits principal stock in trade is knowledge of forcign peblice. lc should be 
acquaizted with the relative cistributiva of power and infiueace among various 
groupe in the principal countries. He shoula be able to estimate with a fair chance 
of euceers the probable reactions of these groups to alternetive policies and alternia- 
tive ways of stating policies. 

t. He should be aware of the various competing policies and competing com- 
rawution tions of other nathina te which hie eudienses ape eennand, 

¢, He should have a thorough knowledge of the technical capaciicn and require. 
ments of the communications media at bis disporsl. 


*I¢ $a, of eourne, clear that the mere prraence of a propaganda or political warfare 
eprciatiat \s not the chief iaue. He must aleo have eumething lo say, The basic con- 
tevtion ia that the propaganda effect of policies ehuuld be carefully sereed during the 
proveas of policy formulation. The surest way of achieving mich. on naaeeement would 
geen to be the inclusion, as cae of the partners in policy making, of an individual ape 
cifeaily charged with this duty. 

{ Thie discussion of the relation of the propagandiet to policy making is oriental 
toward the national level. | ehould be clear, how ver, Usel easentially the same rela- 
tion prevails at lower levels, The psychological wi ‘are officer who participates in the 
atall conferences of his mititary unit is likely to pertorm fer more cflective work thas 
one who dowa pot. 
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d. He shoud have io ate propaganda organization facilities for gathering and 
anvlysitg the ty pcs of information referred to in sulbparmgraphs a toc, The propa- 
gandizt will be abl to make the greates; contritution at the policy table only 
when his research and intelligence personnel have foreseen, insofar ay pusaiblc, the 
situations that will arse and have assembled and studied the deta regarding prin- 
cipal andtences aud technical communications capecities that are relevant to these 
situations. in this respect the propagandist does no. ‘difler from the politics}, 
military, or economir specialists si] of whomdepend on the preparatory work 
of their etaffs. 

2. What sspects of colicy formulation moat =flect the propagandiat’s work? 

a. Moet of all, of course, the propagandist i interested in tho eontent of the 
policy under discussion. He may have reason to | elieve, for inrtance, that limited 
war aims may enable the US tu overcome the resistance of the enemy far more 
eanity than foal war aims. Orhe may know that using the atousic bomb on certain 
targets will aroune more rexentment throughout the world than will ite use on 
other tangete, Fle shuald, in effect, represent the pcints of view of vaitous foreign 
vublies — both muss and elite." He is interested in echieving a policy that. will 
influence foreign publies to behave in such a way that US national aims can be more 
easily attained. 

b. The propagandist also is interested in sreing that policy is projected as far as 
peseible into the future. The diplomat or the military expert may be antisfied with 
a short-range plan that wiil solve hix immediate probleris. The 
however, recogniz¢s that the behavior of his audience amo depenris in part on their 
expectations rgnrding th -uture. It i therefore not so easy for him to eroas his 
bridges when he comes to them. For instance, the US war policy of unconditional 
surrender left the futun a blank a far ss enemy and satellite rations were con- 
cerned, and in this blank space Goebbels painted a black picture of dismal alavery 
under an Allied yoke. The propag»ndist will therefore exert an inflyeace, which 
might not otherwise be felt 80 strongly, toward lengthening gee in terns of time. 

c. The sharpness of policy formulation is also a concern of the propagandict. 
Thr oughout the world he knews that people will be asking: “What does this 
Amerats action mean to m0?" Consequently, he will press for more conerete 
plans than may be necessary jor the immediate purpones of the diplomat. To use 
the policy of unconditional sc rrender once more as an example, it is known that 
this pkrase could be interpreted 17 various ways. Propagnndista in both Europe 
and the Sar hast pressed fora ciear; ‘ieimition of the velicy What was its sig- 
nificance for the individual Gertnan, Itahan, or Japanese? [fan Ameriean policy 
contains aspects that will waavoidably have unfavorable repercussions for certain 
audiences, then the meconneandist may wish to blur it in presentation. [ut this 
does not affect hig need for a charp formulation to begin with. 

d. Ifa policy is one that is to he communicate! to the public yerbally or in 
writing, the propagandist is interested in ita wording; this may have a considerable 
effect on forvign publics. Although wording is offen a comparatively minor cun- 
sideration it may at tires have significant Implications The decwions to call 
Allied military governmen’ in Italy amGot, and to designate the dropping of candy 
for German children durit.¢ the Berlin airlift ae operation wcumoo beth illustrate 


* In this respect hie function parallels that of the domestic political adviser who 


ultempts v0 foreme the protabla reactions of major groups in the US to tax focreners, 
pPriceseuprt programs, and other major mover. 
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the undesinble connotatiors that improperly chosen wertiag may have.* 1¢ is 
aloo advinable to consider in advance how important policy etatementa will sound 
in forwiggn translation, and whether certain symbols that have special emotional 
romnotetiia fit variow audiences soutd be isubudes Go orattcd. 

e. Fiaally, the propagandist w greatly interested in the manner in which news 
regarding « policy decision is released, and the timing of the reiesse. From the point 
of view of the effect on foreign audiences it may be advisable to have a statement 
made bry a military rather than by a political heure. Ft may alin be nesemary to 
prepare various publics for a new poticy, and for this reason to hold wp the announce- 
ment for a period of time. For example, the sudden termination of iend-lease to 
Britain, before we bad explained to the British the reasons for termination, caused 
considerable unnecensary bitterness against the (1S. (p 375)!7 


To suinmaria, the propagaiist has a dual rue in policy makin. First, he 
furnctis ia wa ateff advianr, Since every major policy — or abacnce if & poligy — 
han a propagands efiret, tie specialivt ui Chit: field ean help to assure that ths impact 
on the opinions and actions of relevant public? of what the US dees or does nut 
do is such as to wrve our national interests. Second, he functions as a cnmmuni- 
cater. Since national policy determines in the last analysis what be will talk about, 
he. i interested in neeing that this policy provides a favorable basis for his piopa- 
pamils Operaions. 


ANNOUNCING THE sec a 7s lina INTERVENTION 
in fete 


ov Ficus BR. Voewg 


Inadequate policy guidance and the lack of operational 
coordination reluced effectivences of a propaganta effurt. 


fin iate Getober cf 19%), the end of the Korean policy action premed to be in 
syght. The ianding near Incvon on the west cuast in mid-September [07 pinched 
oft « large portion of the North Kerean troops in central Korea, and the UN foroces 
were pursuing uorthward the disorganised remranta of Kimo [| Sung's army. The 
hess reports broadcast by the Korean unit of Voice of America (voa) in Sox< York 
City and those of the Voice of the United Nationa Command (vunc), which used 
the Tokyo facilities of the Hroadcasting Corporation of Japan, a Japanese govern- 
menterency disseminated the official end unofficial optimiam that was then wide 
speed. Thetr commentaries not. unnature!!y began to concentrate on ‘‘consolide- 
tion” themia, bert summarised as peace, unity, and reconstruction, For a whilz, 
both voa and venc maintained a complete silence about the reporta, unconfirmed 
by any officis! mares, that Chinese Communist troops were present in Kures. 

BHowover, on 2 November (1 November in wor York) Korean audienose ha‘ 
their firet opportunity to hear from a US metium of information that Chinese 


* "Awaot” turmed out to be a term with reveal connotations in Turkish. "Scueoo”’ 
s prronocuced in English sounds exactly like a word in Bevin slang thet means ‘sharp 
practicen.” 

t Original text prepared for Operations Research Office in connection with this 
vofame 
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troops had bern committed to ection in Kores. In its first Korran newsese: on 
dat day direeted to the Far East, vos reported; 


“.. . The American Xth Corge ati iounced that troops under ite command 
were fighting a Chinese Communist regiment. The announcement sa}i 
the Chinese Communists were encountered thirty miles north of the port. 
& of Fungnam. The Xth Corpe described the regiment as ‘wholly: 
Shithese.’ 


voa included in its second newscast of that dav the following: 


“In Wazhington, US Secretary of State Dean Achewon . . . told his preen 
conference that the United Statza is... concerned about (he presence of 
Chineve Comminists in the Koreas fighting. Mr. Acheson anid the 
United Nations Command is investigating the presence of Chinese Com- 
munist troops in Korea. A number of netaoners taken by Un forces have 
admitted belonging to Chinese unite, the Secretary of State mid. He added 
that the matter must. be worked out !y mielligence authorities aad the 
United Nationa.” 


On 3 November the preceding report was repeated on voa's first news roundup 
of the day. The fret newacast on 5 Nuvember (tranacripta of vos programa for 
4 November are not available} reported thie: 


“),. Inan interview with a London Daily Mail correapondent . . . General 
MacArthur said the Conmunista are apparently bringing into action ‘a 
certain number of fresh troopa’ for the ‘do o7 die attacks.’ Harlier, General 
MecArthur's headquarters disclemed that Communist reinforcements and 
supplies are comming from what was termed ‘protected territory’ acrves 
the Yalu River.” 


The second vou news on & November informed Korean listenors that: 


“At Fighth Army headquarters. an official statement confirmed earlier 
reports that some Chinese Communist troops are in action in Korer. The 
etaternent said: “The Eighth Army confirma shat Chinese Cormmiuniat 
unite ar: in sufficient numesical strength to be equivalent to at least two 
divisions.’ ” 

The firet newscast the following day repented the vubmtance of the Eighth 
Amiy report, aud the second news show carried extensive excerpts from General 
MacArthur's communique acknowledging the presence in Kora of “alien” Com- 
munist forces from beyond the Yelu River. Thus voa hal announved clearly to 
its Korean lenguage sudience that the Chinese Comnmuniete had intervened, 
although ite treatment was full of reserve. 

During the same period 3 Novermler-5 November, the Tokyo transmitter of the 
Broadcasting Company of Japan (pcs), which was leaned by voa aud vunc for their 
tran=miesions to Kurea, was broe-ccasting in Japanene an follown: 


“Red Chinese troope are gathering on the north bank of Uie Yrlu River" 
{3 November]; ‘Britain has recognised intervention by Red China in 
Korea... . United States governtaent officiak, received infurmation of 
Red China forevs in Korea... . Unites States earned forces heve recug- 
nied intervention by Red China... . 300,000 triage may be guthering 
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on the Sino-Koreno borer’ 4 November]: “Great Hritain pays attention 
to Ked Chinese interventicn in Kores. ... Red China hae declared sv p- 
port for Morth Korea. ,. . Ponnbly 70,000 Chinese troape are participating 
with North Korean troops” {5 November]. 


During the 40 years of Jepaneee rule over Korea a very large proportion of ths 
Korean peaple, nvtably those in the social groups mout likely lo poms ihe greatest 
numtoer of radio reccivers, had learned to understa 2: ard to speak the language of 
their rulera, The etudy of Japanese language waa required throughout ths Koren 
whool system. Furthermore many observers have reported that aca progranss 
during this period enioyed a reputation among Koreans for mliable, complete, and 
up-to-the minute new scaata, end hence were widely popular in Korea. 

Vunc treatment of the news of Chirese interventiou differed greatly from that 
of sca and voa. On 3 Novewnber the miitery news riundup contained two ref- 
erenees tc us action againet “reinforced” Communis forovs, ime inilitary news 
report of 4 November spoke only of action against the e emy, and on 5 November 
the term “reinforced Communist troops” appeared coce, The Ws X Corps 
announcement and Secretary Acheson's remarks of Noven.ber 2 and an interview 
at Cererad MenActhur hy the British correrpzadent aad the Mighth Acay oot 
munaque all went unreported. However, on November 6, vunc gave prominent 
coverage to the wn Commander's wommunicee that UN forces faced a “new end 
fra army,” 

In the Sday period 7 November-11 November, vunc continued to refer to the 
Chinene as "alien" Communivts. Statements of US or on officinis and the pro- 
ceedings in the UN were reported ir reference to the actions and designe of alien 
Comanuniats (e.g., “The United Staten charged ys aterday that alien Communiats 
Hewes onckleasty thrown thousands of treme into the war in North Korea... .’T. 
United Nationa Security Council thereupon called on the alien Communist govern. 
nent t send a delegation to enawer the charges of General MacArthur. .. .’’). 
Yesec in reporting military news continue! for several days to refer to Chinese 
troupe eimply as Communist forces. 

During thin 5-dey period voa broadcasts from New York relayed to Korea by 
US-leased iacitities in Japan were presenting detaied and explicit -counts, all 
Laseed on the words of official apokesmen or the texte o! cffivia! proncuncesaents, of 
wis.° was occurring on the battlefield and elsewhere. These reports cited, for 
instance, General MacArthur's extiinates of the number of Chinese troops thought 
to be in action and in reserve, their locations, and their unit deaignations. How- 
ever, it wan not until 12 November that vunc for the firt time referred expliciuly to 
the Chivese Communist interventicn. This was done when unc reparted that 
“The governmeat of Communist China has rejected the invitetion tc be p.czent 
at the forthcoming debate hy the Umted Nations Securit, Council on the presence 
of Communist Chinese troops in Kurea. . 

Co-ordinatian of output of vos, vuNc ‘and other information agencies under U 
cuntrc! was virturily oohexistent. Four dave ciapsed between vox's first report 
of the official US X Corps communique of Noverober 2 announcing Chinese inter- 
ventaon and vunc’s first extensive report on Novemtnr 6 stating that “alien” 
forces: had entered the fignting in Korea. Daring this anine period of time, aca 
was openly reporting that Chinese Communists forces were in Korea. Ten daya 
clapaed between the first announcement by voa and the firt explicit reference by 
wn to the prenence of Chinese tronpe in Korea, 
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The paycholoyical warfare problem implied in thie situation is the difficult one 
of coordinating the output of various agencies engaged in a given propaganda 
campaign. Involved in wuch situations may he included activities cf personnel 
over which the payectolcgival warfare agency itself may have little if any control. 
Where a psychological warfare agency is operating in a military theater of opers- 
tions, coonlination with civilian-sponsored strategic media of conwmunications is 
especially difficult. When and in what matner the Chinese intervention should 
have been announced to the Korean listening audience is an intecesting question. 
Hut this is not the central issue involved in t!iis dincunsion. What is imnadiately 
relewant is what lessons may be learned abon, psychological warfare coordination 
that may b: applicable for uhe future. 

From the point of media coordination, first there were the activities of the 
em-US median, a¢c7, which was at the time under the general eupervisicn of a 
anal) nunuber of personnel, representing the occupying authoritier in dapen, There 
was no liaison between the US personne! at Bos and vune other than that found 
neceumary for technical operations. Furthermore, US persoancl at wcs did not 
exert any direct control over the content of the network's newscasts. This situa- 
iio, of eture, tehectad the evolution of ie US ceeujpmiion iat was atetulily 
relaxing its control over the domestic affairs of Japan. Policy had developed to 
the point where “orientation” of the Japancsr personnel was relied on a¢ a safe- 
guard sgninst any crrom or statements prejudicial to the occupation, Heyond that 
Kes Was @ ine agent. 

However well-suited this taode of operation may have been to the progress of 
UN Occupation in Japan, it is apparent. that it had cerious limitations for the US 
ili eaary forces engaged ini upensiions m Koren, an area where pcs had an important 
Nomming eudienee “Sue came intr cxictomse a5 OG Fumes HUE foe the nrimary 
purpore of broadcasting to Kerea; however, officers ia charg: of this operation 
faile<S to cutubtish effective linison tor Purpose of coord nating ermtent of cnitpat 
with acs. As a result the broadcasts, particulariy during the eritical days in 
Noweinbes 1980, were far ies than maximally effective, fecauae linmon between 
the US staff at acs and vunc was limited large.y if not entirely wo technival matters, 
the Japancac newscasters could not be expected to be acutely aware of the poe 
gends implications of their activities, And even if they were, they hed no reason 
io suspect that their straightforward account of the Chinese invasion ran counter 
t the treatment afforded it b; vunc, for there was no regular channel through 
which the one ageticy could he informed of the content of the other's programs. 

A.n additicnal dimension of coordination involves the extent of coordtuation 
hetween voa, & Department of State operation, and vune, «i military operation 
of the Far East Command. Such coordination aa there was, w.~ primarily at the 
policy-planning level and limited to Washington. Even in thie respect a consider- 
atle degree of freedom of action was left to vune. There was no coordination on 
the operations] level, ie.. between the voa Korean unit in New York City and 
vu in Tokvo. 

This mean; that although the commentaries bruadeast by the two groups werr 
ustlly emphasizing the same themes in substantially the same way during any 
perticular week feg., "the defeat of Kim 1 Sung prenagrn peace,” and “Koreans 
must begin toe sheider the burdens of reconstruction’), naither waa informed of 
wheat the other had anid the day before or plants to aay the following day, This 
wan #0 in apite of the fact chat. the two programs were bust a station break apart, 
for Vos was short-waved to Tokyo and rebroadcaat, over &c2 
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Fcthermore, coordination at the policy level, where only the next. week can be 
kegot in might, left relatively untouched the core of radio paychological warfare -- 
the: daily news program. Coordination at that level could not provide for the 
coratingeacy of the jast-breaking big atory, and no left wide open the possibility 
that sch en event would be haudied in divergent ways. This ia precisely what 
ccecurred when the news broke about the most portentous story of the Korean war, 
the Chinvec Con.munist intervention, in November 1950. 

What. was accomplished by sbuque, mysteriaus reference to “alica” Cormunivin 
it ies dificult to determine, particularly when vos was broadcasting explicit informa- 
tiom originating in numerous official quarters, including the headquarters for which 
vuNc spoke, Hea was doing the same, and even Radio Priping had announced 
on 8 November that Chinese “volunteers” were fignting in Korea, On the nege- 
tive: side, if it had suny effect it would have been to contribute to contusion and 
uncertainty and in unde:mining confidence in the reliability of vunc aa an ubjective 
wa Ce UF ews. 

20th the vos Korean unit and vowe had failed to develop desk-to-desk coordina- 
tion. Neither felt it necesary. in fact both se ed to hove agreed that the mis- 
tiom: of VOA wae ii the broad held af “propaganda” wherene that of yue hed the 
narrower objectuve of “psychological warfere.'’ In light of the record it does not 
veorn unfair to conclude that whatever may have been the merita of this dintine- 
tiom, for other purpores, it dors not commend itself as a handy guide in deter- 
iais>ing the degree of coonlinatiou that ia required when two U8 agencies of informa- 
tions engaged ir. the common task of speaking by the same media ty the same 
audience, over the same facilities, about the maine topies, and but seconds apart. 

Among the many difficulties inherent in the problets cf eecrdination, the purely 
phynical one in not the least. One can assume the closest of relations in other 
wee uh beret tro Dropagaa ts ee. ond whether x _adiaiae Wd the eaces ageucy 
or ta separate departments. Yet “how is it possible to ensure that their output, 
particularly in respect to... ws, will be in strict conformity? No central coordinat- 
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Im many : naan warfare situations the we to coon ination is siruply the 
erebyenge of infeemetion Fed therr born a meth! of exchanging aniormauon ae 
quickly as poesible on what was being seid on both progracia, the imitial divergence 
would have been detected by the Tokyo group within a reintively short time. The 
next step woukl have involved @ top-hovl decinon. But euch a policy decision 
would have been based op the consideration of core relevant facts than were 
otherwise available. A regular check of some sort on weat Bcd newscustera were 
repeorting would have served a similar purpos . 

The method of coordination used hy the von Gers.an unit in New York City 
and xian in Herlin in an iliustration of effective denk-to-«lesk coordination. Ip the 
mais the voa-vUNc situation js identical with Uinl of the voa-mias. Voa programs 
are whort-waved to nias and retranaraitted hy medium wave. In addition other 
program” are jucaly produced in Berlin, Whether the one prodnces “propaganda” 
and the other “paychological warfare’ is imnisterial. Rias engages in more “tacti- 
cal’’=type maneuvers than doce voa, This fact haa not obecured the importance of 
presenting, a conxictent facc to the German audience, 

The major Rian news broadcast rade during th: tate afterterm pertin time 
(lorenoon in New York City) is transmitted by ehort wave to voa in New York 
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City. This informs voa of how nias ie treating the day's news. There then follows 
as exchan,e of messnges in which Riss, among cther things, outlines ite main com- 
mentary for the coming evening. The voa German desk then has approx'mately: 
2 hours in which to complete its own program, whic’ is transmitted from New 
York at I p.m. (7 p.m, German time). Such a system does not permit the prepara- 
tios of written trarelations. It does depend in 2 very lurgn mouzure oa the avail- 
ability of competent linguists, & commodity thet waa in short supply in both the 
vunc and the eon Korean units Huwever, it must be urdorstcod that only such 
Geiaied exchanges of infurmaiion give reali meaning io the phrase cperational 
“ecordination.” 


WRITTEN DIRECTIVES 
By M. J. 


No problem that laces top policy makers in a psychological warare agency is 
more perplexing or, at times, aiore dificult to carry cut effatively Chan that of 
succveefully ocordinatirg the agency’s propaganda effort with that of other agencies, 
includiny those eng eed primarily in implementing the pation’: political, econot iv, 
and inilitary poticies. Propaganda output must be adjunted ui a duy-to-day husis 
to shifts in policy =2d to rew situations ac thse arise in international relations. 
Within their respective organizations psychological warfare planning officers con- 
stanily ecek for devices to enable ©, better coordination of the propagands effort. 
It is at thie point thet written directives assume such an importance in the 
operations. 

The neoragenda directive mev be viewed as a noecific atatement of policy 
designed to guide one over a multitude cf steps that must be taken in paychological 
wartsrr campaigner. ‘he wai i4--vone of the written directive might appear to 
he that of enanring camnliance and adherence te an over all neapaeandn line that 
faihivily expresses official policy. iivt this is oniy hail ite task. The directive 
must sevk to enconcage the operator to make full use of the resources at. bis com- 
mand that are content with policy objectives. Extreme diversity of expression 
‘4 required if the heavy Rend of menetony in output te to be aveidedl, The prog. 
ganda directive should seek to encourage flexibility of expression in output while 
stressing that which is neccasary to ensure adherence to an over-all line. 

At the close of World War II the criticikom wea frequently encountered that 
Allied propaganda suffered in compariayn with German propaganda because there 
was no ningle source from which directives emanated. The prineipir that paycho- 
logical warfere requires careful coordination led many to the erroneous conclusion 
that coordination required complete centralization in the oreperation of written 
directives. ti. retrospect a more objective evalyation of this knety problem can 
nov be made. No doubt, Aitied propaganda warfare during Wortd War 1 suffered 
from the complex propeganda organization and the fact that the authority of 
those who prepare written directives vas not always clearly underatond. But 
from thie weaknens came a peculiar strength appropriaté for democracies at war. 
Allied propaganda never fell to the dead levei of mechanice! regularity that char- 
acterized a great part of the German output. Output that waa an checly regulate! 
as German propaganda tended to lose ita viahty. By contrat the differences that 
arcee in Allied propaganda yutput, the various shading peculiar to specific outlets, 
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nerved to increase audience interest. in the simplest terma, variety was more 
effective than uniformity, expecially to audiences that had been long exposed to 
totalitarian p nda. 

The problem of dircetive writing is more basic to an operation then the mere 
avowance of mechanical uniformity and monotony, Richard H. 8. Crossman, top 
Binitish propaganda raivis to Genera] MeClure in rwo/exaze during World ‘Wer 
iI, stated after the war with 2 bluntnem typical of him that the bulk of written 
propa ganda directive: furnmhed to Angio i mercan propagandists wert nut Ales: 
tive. Althous> his statement may be conm iered an extreme one, it eer ei seless 
expresses a point of view, held by many of those whose task it was to implement 
the written directives in the past war. 

“A prupaganda dircctive is either so general as to be valueless, or so dutatied thet 
it is invalidated by events before ‘t has been distributed.” (p 338)4 In ehort, con- 
tro! of a world-wide network uf vaycholog:: a) warlare operationn, enpecially during 
a vetiod of rapid changes, required sovacthing seore than written cirectives. 

Agein, ano ervation of Crvesman's is important for tho students of peycho- 
logical warfare who are interested in understanding how « psychological warfare 
team accinily operates. In his opinion the speeches of Roosevelt and Charchill 
wore by far the beat directives World War II operators received. These were 
not formal staternenta spelling out in detail what ought to be the next develon- 
ment in paychological warfare, Instead in cseence they served to stimulate and 
to mobilize the propagendinia to make efforts appropriate to the basic peoticics 
of ths Alties. As Crossman states it, tie speeches of Rocsevit asd Cyurchiti, 
however important uhey were, would have been soon forgotten if the'r central 
themes and their key sentences had not been repeated endlessly in every mediu:n 


of 

ty guiten~ that Rremewelt and Churchill aunntied to the ton-rohnlan prope- 
gandistes through forma! apecch and personal contact was, of course, repeated in 
varying forma by lesser leaders to the large corpa of operators in the Allied payeho- 
logida! Waster machine, Perannal contart eta canferenroa and free two-way 
communications between planner and operator heiped to develop doctrine and 

helped to ensure thet output would be kept in line with pclicy objectives and atill 
have the necessary vitality lo be potentially effective. 

Because of the limitation of eritten directives and because of the speed with 
which directives were often insued and changed, a cynical, but in some respects 
accurate, evalustion develop! among the operatom in World War 11. To there 
operators the chief function served by the written directive was to provide a cover 
to eswsure the operate: from undue interference by the policy makers. Crossman 
mated the view of thie gruup as follows: "The higher the official, the more he likis 
a thrective, and the loess he peers below it to study the actual output. Hut every 
now and then there is a complaint, The high official duznands to are the full tert 
(in an English translation’) of the offending leafict or broedeaat. It in thom that the 
directive becomes invaluable to the opevstor, Uf skilfully drafted, i provides a 
justification for the mat on the job which prevents interference by the policy 
maker, whore excessive caution on anme occasions and wild stanting oh uthera 
are inevitably a menate to serious am! continuous work.” (p 338)" 

In thia view the directive not cnly protects the operators when «a complaint 
has been made, but the directive alan serves as a useful device for watering down 
ovterde art isrelevant preaeures to which both the pnychobygrest wailare ued | 46? 
aad (he propagamia policy maker are subject. Under the fon 2 of outside preasur, 
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one iv Jikely to vacillate between extremes of cuution and the wildest ideas that 
defy the most aclive imagination, both of which obstruct cunsistent!y effective 
operations, Adequately prepared directives serve ty cushion the number and force 
of such disturbances. 

Despite such ubservations and attitudes about directives, they obviously reroain 
centrn| devices in the management of peycholosicsl wurfare campaigns. However, 
a realistic appraianl of their usefulness sould prevent one from placing dogiantic 
relisace on directives for tasks they cannot possibly pertizm. 
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(MP FRATIONAL OBJECTIVES IN PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


The over-all objective of psychological warfare has been described ar 
that of supporting the accompiienment of nationzt policy aime and goals 
in tisnes of peace and war and the supporting of military goals and oljvc- 
tives in times of armed hostility. Psychological warfare may be employed 
ir sUpport of either long-range or short-range goals, and it may be directed 
iargeiy vo the support ul e1iber poritical Gt Miers Gijoouves. 

Specific operational objectives 1or which psychological warfare may be 
employed may be classified in various ways. Asa matter of convenience 
the aditnes of thia volume have classified operational objectives under 
three major headings: those that may be termed as purely political objeo- 
tives; those in which it is not possible to drew a clear tine of demareution 
as either being a political or a miltary objective; and those in which the 


mnititery objective te paramount. 


Poiitical Gojectiveo 


Five case historivs illustrating the use of psychologjcal warfare in the 
aunport of what may be termed « “politics! objective’ are reproduced in 
this chanter. The five cases may be fucther subdivided into four kinds of 
objectives: specific short-term objectives, general medium-term objectives, 
specific long-term objectives, and general long-term objectives. 

“US Propaganda Efforteand the 1948 Italian Elections,” and “1x Security 
Counci! Action and the Burma Parliament” are case studies illustrating 
the effective use of psychological warftre to support specific short-term 
politica) objectives. “The micoa , Exchange of Persons Program” illus 
trates s more general medium-term political objective. The employ ment 
of peycholonical warfare techniques in behalf of « specific long-term objev- 
tive is illustrated by “Free Europe Cornmittee and ‘Operation Veto.’ " 

An objective quite different in character than others discussed above ia 
fotind in “Operation Magic Carpet,” an account of an airlift of Moslem 
pilgrims atranded i) Beirut, Lebanon, in August 1952. The objective of 
the act deecriod inay be characterized ae both general and long-range. 
This particular cecm ix importasit also as illustrative of an act, aa oppoued 
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to mere verbal utterances employed as psychological warfare. Jn this 
instanve the act — the sirlifting of che stranded pilgrims to the Mecca 
Area —- was important im creating favoreble reactions for the US since 
firet, the act itself created s favorable impression and second, it provided 
an event or series of events about which propagandists could make desir- 
able references in both radio and printed propaganda broadcasta in pro- 
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By M. J. ann Evisapern Marvice 


The account of am Anette jrupayunda Compargre 
in auppurt of a apectic short-term political objective. 


3 genera! elections is: | Naty in the spring of {G48 were amonz the moat osivial 
of oll those in postwar Western Rurepe. The Italian Cummuniet Party was one 
of the strongest operating within the Weetern detnocracies. svreover the Com- 
muniste gave every indicatior: of desiring to make a ‘test. case” of the Italian plc. 
tion, Thev suusht to aain control of the enverninent hy wetting a nhuweley af te 
votes cast at the polls. Many Western obnervers feared that the Communicis 
might be able to secure a majority vr near majority of the total vote, a proportion 
alennat yabessd of in (gontris with LC pet vytieim, Stun @ viewry would 
ensure the Commrnists vepreeentation in the cabinet and thus would pave the way 
for a coup by which they could seize control of the g°yernment. A correspondent 
of the New York Times in Italy at the time recapitilstys the expectations, progress, 
and Snal outcome of this vital clectinn campeign: 


“At the beginning of the campaign, few people thought that tix Commu- 
niat-led Popular Front would obtain lens than 40 percent oF mo uf the total 
vot, Bains See. Wataveees Siee-w ie § eer Tes Wee Sapien tw niet Maat iaeey 
would exceed that figure by a comfortable mangn. Mtep by step as the 
anti-Communist parties develope! their campaign, in which American 

nda played a net inconaiderable part, the Popular Front’s stock 
sank readily, When all the votes were in it waa found that the Popular 
Front's share was only about 31 percent.” (p 19S)! 


Italy thus became, fos about a nvunth in 1948, the principal battleground ir the 
cold war and the scene of « sotable democratic Horry. To support US pob'ienl 
objectives ia Italy in ti: 2 election a coinprehensive public information campaign 
waa developed that demonstrated the alvility of the Department of State to employ 
private individuals and voluntary associations effectively in che US and indigenous 
agencies sa well ax US government inatrumentalities in Italy. 

Against, the Communist threat, the US had one outatanding and unequivoen! 
ergument, the Marshall Plan ud that was just beginning bo arrive in Italy in lurge 
volume, This was the main argument inade by the partiaans of the US in Italy 
in support of the election cf candidates of the Christian Democmis: Panty, ied vy 
Premiere Alcide de Gasperi. US Ambearador Jamea C. Dunn exerted all hia powers 
of persuasion to influence tic Italian electorate to reject the Communist avpeals: 
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“He delivered a total of sbout forty sddreees after his arrival in [aly. 
Of particular i ce were thowe ne made at the arrival of tie first, 
1 3ond, and hk relief ship, and of each hundredth thereafter. The 
600th arrived just before the election. The speectien were, az 3 rule, purely 
{netusl and a'‘nphasien| the creatnens of the effort that the United Mtr ton 
was making to help Italy and the sacrifice that It cost the Araerican peuple. 
A few of them alan contained indirect, but unmistakable warnings that 
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water speeches by Ambaarador Dunn iacluded one given at the time he presented 
an American gift of streptomycin te an Itelian Children’s hospital, He promiacd 
rom auch aid in the future! Two days prior to the eiczticn he announced in 
puna address that he wie sending » favorite riot on ths Malian political vitua- 
taon 0 the U8 govern vent." Americans well-known in italy, speaking from the 
U's, made direct moree lo the italia neople. Sessmtor Lehmann of New York, 
exfecretarion of State Stimson and Atettinius, fustice Roberta of the Supreme 
Court, and Mine. Praakia D. Ronrevelt all sent cabled messages expressing aupport 
ror Fremer de Gesperi.s Pressient of the New York City Couneil, Vineent impel- 
Hitteri, brondcast short-wave to Htaiy, aa did Mayor Willem O'Dwyer, Arthur 
Blin Lane, former Ambassador to Poland, Attomey General Tom Clark and art 
President Willian Green The 'talian-Ameriean Labor Council seet financial 
AAU ANG CEUIER eRcUUrAINK je anteCommunit movement w a oeduIg anu. 
Caennvunist politician.’ Ths wership services of a New ‘York church were broad- 
sat epor rest tn Tug Te ohP seis pnb ede Mine Otaee! A LULL us ase tee 
ticn outcome favorable to the West.’ 

In Italy, itself, American officiels diutcibuted beafiets widely outlining the object 
of the Marshali Plan. Special exhitits, consisting of attractively presented pheto- 
graphs, statestical charta, and the like, were prepared for exibition among low- 
ineome eropa. Uara veronnel in Rome and «ther laree cities organized and shawatl 
exhibita celled “The Worker in America.” There were desigce to illustrate how 
working-class fanzitice Live in the UB. 

Vilene bwrth Anmruimeantarian end SosMt. Laneth feature wore emplcend chartival 
The teading American distriteitors in Italy peroled their reanitcen and coopereted 
with each other and with US government information personnel in giving the 
widest. rorsitle disseminetion to selected American filna on a nonprofit brsis. 
Italian documentary companics protuced three ecparate fil‘as on American aid 
to Italy. Jt was estimated! that more than § milhon itahans each week aaw Ameri- 
can documentanen in the pened immediately preceding the 1148 elections. This 
mumber is in addition to the catimated 8 million a week whe viewed the Italian- 
rade documentaries or those who mw fife detributel through normal vss 
channeia. (p 200)! 

One cherrvey; has exprraand the opinion that Amencan filma wen among the 
moet effective media ured in the preelertion propaganda drive in Italy. Among 
the filens distributed in Italy uring thie rorexd, Nemotchka, 0 1990 release of seo, 
wtarring Greta Garbe ond Melvyn Douglea, han been singled out as particularly 
efiertave, (p 200) Thin film, which hilericualy satsrise! life in Rusus, wnded to 
leave wn sudience with ea feeling that i! thin ta Huseia please deliver us from such 0 
ecirty. Distrito provided double the usual number of copies of this film, and 
special arrangements were made po that the film would he shown immediately 
among the low-incowe level population, An evidence of the effectivences of 
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Ninotchka it in of interest to note thet Italian Communists made several deter- 

mined attempts to screatall the showing of the picture. After the election a pro- 

Communist Party worker declarsd that “What licked us was Ni 3" (p 282)! 

Vos broudcast a number of programs from New York aimed at convincing 

a Italian voters tiiat the American people were vitaliy interested in the outcome of 
8 the election, were rympathetic with their problems and asviratisue, and thus were 
. watching developments with great interest. “One of the few foreign programs 
carried by the Italian stations was a cne-hour whow from Hollywood put on the 


. air as part of a drive to raise funds for the orhans of Italian pilots who feil in 
. the war.” (pp 200-0')! 

& Perl-apa a» ivsportant as these means were the specific developments in US 
: foreign poiicy affecting Italy: 


3 “The American propaganda effort was accompanied by certain moves in 
f the field of intertiational politica that without any question wor inany 
\ votes for the onti-Communist. side. Noteworthy among uhese were the 
; ietpodtihe tap tar Go Wallibation af Trhaaterte ‘ily and dhe dievenon ot 
f the United ations of Italy’s sppiication for membership. Both helper 
to put Russia in a bad light.” (p 190): 


Similarly significact was the announcement on 2 April 1948 that the US ned made 
he a payment of $4,300,000 to Italian prisoners of war who hac worked while impris- 
% oned in the US. 

e Sotto she moet inteneating ond noes of alk Bee. pregegpnce deviews used 20 ute. 
Sh al US aad wei ties, Idem eee eee Wg aati pari Organised Mi NZ 
¥ Italian-Americans residing in the U8. T’.e plan war deuigned to stimulate the flow 
, of persunal letters from Americaas ot Italian extraction in the US, exhorting their 
4 friends and relatives in Italy to reject Communism at the polle. Generoeo Pope, 

} editor of an influentis: Mtalian newspaper in New York, a3 apparently the first 
{. person to urge Italian-Amercians to write to their ‘rienda and relatives in Italy. 
= Bir. Pope explained the casapeign as follows: “I started tis campaign, reaising 

that the people of Italy would believe the truth when it was told by a brother, or 

r & friend, cv » blood relation...” (p 112) 

Gihers joined wits Genercvo Fope is printing und circulating sample ietters to 
be sent abroad by Italians in the US to their former compatziota. Victor Aufuso, 
ene of the authors of there letters, describes the principal reaacn for this “form 
letter” approsch : 

“1 felt that a lot of people of Italian extraction wanted to write. 
last evther did not have the time... or did not possess sufficient facta to 
frarue a letter, With the letter already preparvl, all that the sender had 
to do war to nign it and place it in an envelope and asdrens it to a friend 
or relative on the other side... .” (p 113)* 


The Catholic churches in New York and New Jersey took up the circulation of 
the iurm letters among their parishioners, Variour Italo- American crganixzationa 
also participated. For example, Aufusc himeaclf, a New York attorney and Com- 
mander of the Knights of the Holy Sepulchre, in collaboration with the Bishop 
Lithographing Corporation and the staff of Dinigande Magaaine distabuted one 
quarter million copies of hie form letter In churches and precincts having large 
Italian populations. (p }13)* 
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The Committee to Aid Democrucy in Italy distributed one-half million illus- 
treated postcards to be muilod to aly. Radio station wov carr'ed Italian-ianguage 
broadcasts in New York anc made recordings of the experiences uf war brides from 
Italy to be sent to their friends and relatives at home. (p 113-14)" These steps 
were all designed t: :tir up intereet among New York City Italiens in the hopes 
that must of then would mail letters and cards to reletives and friends in Staly’ 
prior to the elections. Huainess corpurations joined the campaign Ly offering to 
mai! the Ictters to italy without cost to the senders.* 

As for the content of the forn. letters, the following extrac’s come from one of 
the inost widely distributed unes. 

“It is Raster Sunday end the bells joyously ring forch. In this country where 
people of every race and creed live together we would like to celebrate this 
Holy Day singing hymna for the peace and proeperity of the peuple. 
“We are Winking especially of our beautiful and dear Italy, which after 
so much suffering, we finally want to poe rebuilt and free from all tyranny 
and injustice. For this reason we anxioualy look to you. On April 18th, 
hy guing to the polle you <an de-ide not only your destiny but pethapa that 
of the whole worid. 

“Therefore, it shouldn't surprise you, if we ask, if we implore you not to 
throw our beautiful italy into the arras of that cruel despot Communism. 
America hasn't anything against Communism in trussia but why copes 
it on other neovle. cther landa im that. way puttirg out the torch of liberty? 
Above sll, Ttaly shourd be abi» to sumnount the repuisive op pression and 
violence which are enemita of God and of the family... . 

‘Have fa'th in America’s proven friendship; don’t repulse the aid that this 
ration wishes to continue sending; don’t destroy ‘n om day the stupendous 
work which you have slready done in directing Italy towards ts recon- 
"This ie the prayer which all of us Amenicane of itaitan orgin direc to you 
on thin Easter Day, in the hope that the Resurrection of Our Lord may 
always ve colebreted in the land that is the centes of Catholicism.” 
(p 114° 


A second form letter displayed more aggressive tone. It wom used widely in 
Jerucy City, New Jervey. 


“The shout that nprings epontansously from the hearts of more (han eight 
inillion {talo-Americans in that of saving Italy from the slavery sad yoke of 
the Communists sold to the cause of Rusia. 

“The shout of thousands uf dead who fell in the battle fields in order to 
see our Fatherland free and independent of the enemy oppressor, they 
would dams you and your Fatherland end your children. 

‘'By voting for the Communiste on Apni 18, you make yourrelvrs slaves 
of Russia, which looks jor the destsucticn of Religion, the Fathertand and 
the Family... . 

“The Pope would probably be coustrained to leave Rome, and the Holy 
City — beacos: of the whole worki — would be reduced to a heap of 


ruine.... 
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“If you should vote for the Communists or the Left-wing Socialists you 
will become the slaves of Russia. 

“Instead, vote for the parties of ordcr, especially for the Christian Desiu- 
cratic Party of Premier Alcide de Gasperi, and you will seeure your chil- 
dren of fteediza, Democracy, and liberty... . 

“‘Duwn with Communism! ... long iive relicion, the Fatherland, and 
and democracy with the liberty of the Italian people! 

“Read and make your friends read this lotter with the hope of a givat vie- 
tory for the greatuess and future of our holy religion and cur dear Yates 
land.” (pp 115-17)* 

The New York Times repuives iat J. J, Lamu, iormer New York Agembiy- 
man, hal aacertuined from the State Department that voting for the Communists 
in Italy would constituts “alitiation Willi & wiaiiiacian power” and iwnee would 
debar such persons froin ister immigration to the US. Mr. Lamula uiged [talan- 
Americans to cxphanise this fact in Ictters to Itely,* 

The picture postcards distributed in the same manner as the form letters con- 
trasted, hy means of captions and cartoons, life under democracy with life uncler 
the Communisis. 

A content analysiv of form letters and postcards mailed to Italy during the 
campaign revresis that the major themes emphasized were as follows: 

One set of theres streracd the eataatiophic effects to be expected if the Cum- 
munists were not defented .... italy would then he threatened with Russiar: 
domination, loss of religion and Church, loes of family life, loss of home and land, 
anentinly destructive Red policy in Italy, and loss of future American aid, 

A aerond mt ns themes stressed the beneficial effects that, would follow a Com- 
mn et o-foat. fsture aid irom the US und an isdependent and prosperous Itaiy, 

sollowing its reconstruction. 

A third eet of themes pointed out the close tien between the US an Italy. Voters 
wete makect to remember pewt American aid, and femily ties between those in ths 
U8 and thoee in Italy. 

Finally, 0 fourth set of themes played on the patriotic sentiments of the voters. 
They wore remindad of ia} Stelu's fe nest were for unit; xe Se taenaiudc eaten >) 
the role Italy could play ie workd events {f she remained demrbemtic, All these 
themes were presented in highly emotional language. The threate and promiacs 

ere painted in bold colors and the puniehments and rewards were pictured in 
specific terms, The personal tone of the lettern plead with die recipient as one 
would with a close friend. Throughout the appeals, the reader was reminded of 
the clone ties between himself as.d the writer, of the rimilarity of thei: interest in 
what is best for Itaiy. (pp 117-10)! 

The difficulty in asacasing th: effectivences of the letter-writing campaign lics 
in the fact that it waa only one phuse of an all-out attack with other anti Corn- 
muniet propaganda devices. Morecver, the election prelininarics were nat only 
marked Ly propaganda, but also by such evente an the drainatic discovery and 
exposure of a ship bearing arms aid munitions from Yugorlavia & the Itelian 
Communists, ‘Che Italian anti-Communrat prees was thas ante to headline: 
“HELP FOR ITALY FROM THE UNITED STATES, GRAIN AND COAL. 
FROM YUGOSLAVIA, ARMS AND MUNETIONS.""* Probably of equal 
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significance to the anti-Communiet caus, the Italian government countered threats 
of Communist violence by & large-scale parade in Rome exhibiting the strength of 
the expanded police fores." 

However, deopite the difficulty of estimating the effect of the propoganda 
campaign, or of one propaganda device uione, various ‘‘on-thestag: obecrvern” 
thoughy the letter-writiog campaign had w distinct infiuesce in the ultimate anti- 
Communiat sucerm. For example, Armmido Corwai, New York Times corre 
spondent, called it a “powerful” technique, (> 190) and exid: 


“Many uscderstood from them [the lettern) for the first time that the 
United States means wha’ it says when it declares that American sid will 
conse if Jtaiv votes Co aur winiut. 

"The deep impression cauned by the American letters was confirmed by 
Don Luigi btasyo, ome of the ble man behind the scenes in the Christian 
Democratic Party, who wrote in thie morning’ Penelo: ‘Those who receive 
gift packages from u:icku and cousins in the US have been warned that 
they will not get anc. cher dollar if Juty wine Communiat. Such letters 
eh ans EO a ea ee 


a er o oF 
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'n any event, two obvervations may be made with respect to the letter-writing 
compaign and ite probable effect on the outcome of the Itdian elections. Americsna 
6; ItaNan descent yave it thelr unqualified support and Communist party me:n- 
bers in Italy Objectad strongly <9 it. (p 218) They attacked the letter-writing 
campaign ax unwarranted interference’ by forvigners in Italian affairs. (p 120)" 
However, since the Italian Communists themselves were openty receiving “foreign 
awistance’’ their counterattack may have pes ee ae inuffective.* 

The Communists went 0 far in their ve nn to claim that with 
Americ letters and packagra came “American Commandon.”"* They alao felt 
called w,7n to deny that the Communiate planned the extenaination of the Church, “e 
and vy ile vied of the caiipaign the wont "Comssunict” vat practically eliminated 
from their powters and literature in favor of ‘Popular Front.’ such propaganda 
expedients were obviously defeasive menmiren ‘Agrinat ell the faceta of American 
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propaganc 
the efirctivuness cf any epecific US appeal, propagandn technique, ur medir. of 
dianemina tion. 

In any cas, in evaluating the letter and pontcard canipaign, the question arisce 
whether nll the mesaages sent were of equal effvctivencss. The two most widely 
distributed form letters, quoted abave, are no different in their appeal that it could 
he possible that a person wha responded favoraily to one of them (¢.g., the one 
promiring rewards for voting anti-Communist) would not reepund equally favor- 
ably to the other (threatening deprivatiwa for voting for Coramunits). Thin 
arsumes that the audience perceived the mowagrs in thin term. Bimiliarily, the 


* Thie amdstance come not only in the form of arms from Yugoslavia. Cortesi mg- 
geste that eince the cort of the Communiat preeicetiun eampaigs. lv [taly was estimated 
at $150 million, financial aseiatance alao must have come (rm outalde the count, y 
(pp HS Ot) 
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queition ariwe whether or not the form letter attenuated the personal appeal of 
the Amertoan lettess. 

Whaterer the qualifications that may 0d introduced, the effectiveness of the 
letter-writing eampeigs as 2 propegands device lay in its persun-to-permn eharac- 
ter. It combined the possibility of satan a mass ‘iatienrs with the ponsibility: 
of epproximeting a face-to-face apmee!. The “friendship trains,"’ widely remem- 
bered in Italy at the tims o7 the election, aloo reached a mass audience, and were 
aimed et making a pecponal appeal. But thie device could not by its nature have 
the intimate significance of the sppcai across the sea made by kasown relatives or 
friends who were formerly countrymen. 


UN SECURITY COUNCIL ACTION AND 
TRE BURMA PARLIAMENT* 


By W. E. D. 


An accourt of how the vain staff and Cihrary 
aided the enit-Lommy sie! cause in Burmes in 1980. 


On 27 Juue 1950 the un Seeunty Council adopted a resolution sponsored by the 
US that called on the nvembers of the un “to furnish such asustance to the Repul:lic 
of Korea 22 may he necesnar; to repel armed attack.” Although thie action by 
the uN was a victory for American dipiomacy, the victory was meaningful only 
to the extent that the member states of the UN edoptec’ Jomentic legislation appro- 
priate to the obligations the political representatives in the un had wndertaken. 
Thus in order for thy uN Security Council's resolution to be as effective as porsible 
it war cesirable, if not necessary, that all member states endormwe the Security 
Council’s active. 

he has heen shown ropeatitly threehout vhis vohime the Ainction of paycho- 
logical warfare and internstional information is to support, through appropriate 
propaganda activity, che political, militery, and ecomemic policies of the nation. 
Thin won and the athrr heanches of the Nepartment of S44 sta undertook the 
tank of informing the ruling eliter in many of the member states, thruugh publicity 
and sews programs, about the “orean ‘problem end the significance of the uN 
action ta the cause of world peace and the independence of amal! states. 

The domestic political situation in Burma, in 1950, was typical of that to be 
found in many sectiona of the world, eapecielly ia Boutheast Asia. The peuple of 
Burra were divided politically between p.o- ami anti-Communiste, and the pro- 
Communist elementa were still further subdivided into two vompeting camps. The 
nation had won its political independence in the post-World War Ii ern and the 
people were jealous of their vewiy cequired freedom. They were nll anxious not to 
tuke any action that would compromine the siatus of the nation as an inci pendent 
country. 

Moat of the people of Burma who were not already irretsevably committed to 
tho Communist cause iooked cz) the ould war struggle inrgly as a contest for power 
between two political giants, Bovirt Russia und her satellites on the onc side and 
the US and her friends on the other. To the leaders of Bunna the correct policy 


* Adapted from a unis unpublished report. 
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for their country to follow, it neemed to them, was to atoer a center course of 
“neutralism,” Le. to evoid taking any stand favorable or unfavorable to either 
the US or Soviet Russias. Clearly, such a policy can counter to the hopes and 
asnirations of the US, which wasted a clear and unmistakable expression of 
condemnation of Soviet aggression. 

in burma, thercfore, usis perronne! were faced with a difficult situation. The 
Burma government's announced policy was to declare ite support of the Security 
Council's decision of Z7 Juni 1960 with reapect to North Acrean aggression. Huw- 
ever, there was very indication that the Parliament would not go along with the 
government's cecidion. ('sts was thus faced with the problem of what to do, 
erenembering that what ia done within the feld of another courtrv’s domestic 
affairs is always subject to unfortunate conrequences if the action backfires. 

Prior ta the discussion of the Security Councii’s action in the Burina Paztia- 
mont, the Rangoon Office of US Infommation Center published the nanuphiet “The 
United Nations and Korea.” This pamphict wes distributed to government off. 
cials and to the achools and was displayed ip local libraries. Office of the 
Attusaiy General teqnenied 300 copias af the pamphict for disteiivation to metabers 
of the Pacliament so that they might stud; it Gefore tha stotics to approve the 
eoverangiiaaiinaiad dant OE edly cae ager tannilien: In addition to 
this pamphiet, cophis cf another, “Enfore.ng the Peace ia Koreas,” 8 0x reprint, 
was alc dineeminated to members of the legisiative body. 

After the diacussion in the Perilement the members voted te sustain the Prime 
cages ae—emndhn peer ghar glans. «ay ye wi mapecdeieear gra 


issues involved. ‘Thus, hed it not been for them, the motion before the Parliament 
the government's actinn in supporting the Security Couneil’s decision 
might have been lost. 
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The nicoa Exchange of Persons Program between Germany aud the US and 
other democratic nations i# one of the primary vehicles for attaining the objevtives 
of the Office of the Ub High Coramissioner for Germany. The over-all Atorrican 
mission in Germany is that of aiding Germany to become 8 stable democratic 
sovecelen etate whoer citizens are equipped and reudy to work with other demo 
cratic nespies in the interesta of freedom, peace, and, if necemary, in the com:non 
Cefense of the free world agaist vt totalitarian sggreavion; the role of the erchanges 
program is to sesiet the Germans to help themselves in developing u democratic 
way of life, in becetning metnbersin the society of free peoples through their own 


* Extracted from “Stk Quarterly Report on Geriaany," Ofhee of the US High Uom- 
missionor for Gertaaay, } Jul-30 Sep 41, pp 80-64. 
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efforts, end, eveatualiy, in bringing their country into equal partnership in the 
fumily of democratic nations. ‘the excheuges program moves to reeliwe thy 
important. end far-reaching goal of siding the German peuple in its democratic 
self-development by sending selected Germain to vieit and study in free nations, 
po that they may nee democracy in action. 

14 is self-evident thet the objective of the nicou exchanges progrum, although it 
ia now an integral part of the world-wide Information and Educational Exchange 
Progrm carried on with many countvies Ly the UB through the State Department, 
ia eviticully different from that of the normal social and cultural exchanges of the 
wor'd-wide program. This difference, as well as the total American mission in 
Germany, must be borne in mind in any appraisal of the effcctivenen of the 
exchanges nregram. 

Also, the background against which the program is carried cut must be taken 
into consideratim: The German people have undergone 13 years of Nasi rule, a 
destructive war, and, ance Ue eit of Gia’ Wat, aii Owoupalion by the four major 
powers reeponeible for the defeat of the Nasi German government. During the 
Nasi regime and the war it fostered, the German people in the main lost all con- 
tact with democratic ways of living; individual ant social conrepts regarding such 


demorrmtic cocleties are based were deliberately ‘destroyed, part ularly, in the 
youth, and respect for the cultures of other peoples was, oi course, largeiy smothered 
and replaced with an exceasive development of nationalieom. Following the defeat 
of the Nasi German government, the German people have seen the occupation of 
peg yin end develop slong the lines eet hy the contrast between the free world 
and that portion under Soviet dominion, with the Westera Occupation Powers 
working toward the democratic reconstruction and rehalilitation of their former 
enemy and the Soviet Power carrying out a pengram of exploitation ard oppres- 
sion reeen. bling that of the Hitler cra. 
Under thess circumstances, then, the measurement of the nicoa exchanges 


femsional persons to magnate Tusepens aonnsahare, but on how well it haa 
implanted among the Germans thor concents which wilt furtiws the develaning | 
democracy of their nation. It shou. 1 not be furgutten that the exchanges proxrara 
is not intended to “‘Americanisze” the exchangees; nor is it interned primarily to 
iinprove technical or professional skis, 23 are exchangra made under the ECA 
Technical Ansistarce Plan. 

Observations made by Americans nianaging the exchanges, by participating 
Germans, and thoac outside the progran, and by US and [uropesn apecialintes 
called in as consultents indicate that thue far the exchanges program has had a 
solid impact reaching into dearly every aspect and ievel of German Jife. Dermun- 
strably it has helped to democratize the thinking and standards vu! thousands of 
persons, incdity deeply entrenched social attitudes ind institutions, and rebaee 
into Germat. life forces for progrese benncd during the jong yearn of Nasi govern 
ment and war. 

In the field cf civic reeponsibility, men and women of all interests and professions 
iave returned from American study tours as aly oontes of the value of group effort 
in Germany. Impressed by the American approach of group action to solvy com. 
munity problems — group action that relies on the expenditure of comracn effort 
rather than on large sums of mor cy — the Germana have teen quick to adapt the 
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idea to their own communities, which ure uvivemally short of funds but long on 
eapable women- and manpower. The crchange: have jor.wded or helped found 
dosens of voluntary citisens groups that have educated hoth themselves and the 
general public on hew to attack sad solve community probleme. They heve been 
prime a:overs in establishing day nurseries for children of working mothers, city 
playgrounds, other recreational facilities self-help projects for refugees and com- 
munity aid for war veterans end the unemployed. 

Hhastrative of this adeptation to German needs and surrounding: was 8 cere. 
mony at Stuttgart on 19 July 1951, dedicating the “Anna Haag Haus,” « unique 
nocial institution combining the functions of s home for working women and 4 
community center. Frau Anna Haag, Stuttgart legislator wud journalist for 
whon) the nouse is Naxned, hed made a three-taonth exchanges program visil to the 
US, where she had etudied the social! and pcliticsl aims, setivitien, and methods of 
American women's groups. Returning to Germany, Frau Haag ect out to change, 
to emo degree, the plight of homelese working women in her own city — a situs- 
tion that had long distressed hez. She initiated end led a civie fund-raising cam- 
paign that enlisted the aid of both German and American women's organisations 
in the Secttgart area and drew gupport and eamatanas fenm UR and (lhermun of. 
cisia. “America gave me not onty the idea but the courage to do this,” Frau Haag 
has ciplaived to those interested in the working women's home —- the first of its 
kiad in Germany. 

About 1 menth earlier, the eflectivenens of the program for sending German 
officials on 0 ee ee Se eee see SS een 
Frenkfurt’s first reading room for children. Dr. Gertrud Geiderblom, ehiet of the 
Frankfurt Public Library aot mponsor of tle new 100m, told s dedication audience 
of leading citisens, oxiciels, journalists, and radio broadcasters that this introduc- 
tion into German state-eupported libiuries of the idea of a reading mom for children 
waa the reealt of her study of American library methods during an exchanges pro- 
gram visit The reading room incorporated a nurnber of innovations, such as the 
open-qineli system, which, except ior tne Ameria rouses,  aimar enznown in 
Germany. 

Av ther instance of the returns from the exchange program is the {uct that 
“en:t noqees” Of wii ages and interests have cdopted the sea of the purent-teacher 
maeria! my which Gly a short time ago was literaliy unknown in Germany. Return- 


training, and democratic techniques in he ciaseroom. Under the leadership of 
thore who have participated in the exchange program, the parent-teacher groups 
have had s strong influence Wweward liberalising an educational system in which 
the teacher has long been th absolute enthority. 

To date, seme of the moet decisive teriimory regerding the effectiveness of the 
Hicoe exchanges program cones from the US Resident Officers. Working at the 
grars-roota leve!, these American representatives are ix: a position to render defini- 
tive judgment on the force ard extent of neerly al; ancial and political influences 
in German commanity hfe, Sieat of the Rerident Officers agree with one who sail, 
“‘My persona) opinion is that ‘hear exchangees are perhape the most effective force 
in cur whole program in bring ag laating demmeratic isflucnce to bear on individu- 
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als.’’ Many of the American field representatives have noted the inGuence of the 
returned exchangee on bia neighbors. The average German ia more inclined to 
believe his fellow citizen who has been “over ther” and made personal studies 
and observations than if he is a foreign spokesman, 

Thus, the US Resident Officer at FYorsheixa roported the intense interest shown 
by the citisens of that city in an open forum ht kud eponeored. The forusm, which 
drew more then 500 men and women into the city theater (which fas a $00-ecat 
capacity, necessitating the turning eway of scores after all standing zoom had been 
filled), featured six Pforzheim citisens who had traveled for 3 nionths in the US 
az an exchanges program “‘rit'sen-team.” These four men and two women of 
varied professions and cultural intereste made individual first-hand reports on 
Amecian, and then engaged in & lively questicn-and-answer seasion aith rnembers 
Gi act HGHERCe Uhat remained intensely interested deapite the ovewrowding. (hey- 
eral of the speakers at this forum took the opportunity tc set right misvonceptions 
about the US and the American peonle voiced by memters of the audience, 

Supporting this natura) tendency to believe the friend or neighbor who has 
“seen for himself” is the fact that about 3000 of the UR visitors under tle wicod 
exchanges proguem heve been man aid women in, lending positions in public ot 
profemianal life. These include Federal state, county, and loca! governmen off- 
cia; inbor union functionaries; journalists; radio specicliste; publisher; judges 
and lawyers; public health doctors arid nurses; social worker; agricultural and 
home economic epecialista; and ‘eaders in the areas of youth, roligit "a, and womet:'s 
activities. 

These leacors in German life have made it » praction to share their American 

experiences, somotisnes engaginy im energetic speaking and writing activities, as 
Ge tans tak Pedy vealed ecatnel math aah hina. university studente, 

and ‘‘teen-agers’’ who make up the balance of the mico@ program. 

The following are not urusual examples: A leading Hreensburg — inter. 
preted America to more than 3000 persons .n 2) separate speechea A professional 
youth worker ser:t to n1000 the sun:mariee of 70 talks he had delivered to audiences 
ioiaiing O(RA) persona, Most of the returned Germens speak to acverni groupe at 
the lesat; their talke xr= usually mionnal and followed by question-and-anawer 
semions, The importance of thees telks canact be uveresiimated in bringing to a 
wie circa of German people new ideas, methods, and encouragement toward 
the esteldishment of valid democratic practices in their way (i life. 

Public officials, as well as private citizens, have returned from study tours to 
conduct campaigns to liberalize cr reform election aad governing procedures. They 
heave demanded better candidates and better ohhits, aor have made condidates 
declare their platforms, and have fostered more political representation asd expres- 
sion for ninority elements of thc population, such as refugees. A county official 
in Woertteccaberg.- Baden se 90 impressed by open city council mectings in America 
that he stupped a practice that he had previous:, supported -- the hrdding of 
civeed tessions by the various town councils in his county, Until he asw on his 
US trip the effect of citisen iniereat on iovai government the county offiver had not 
been convinced tat the average citizen could or would contribute to governing 
his cwa town. Tiw olitical activity and power of Anuiican women have been 
translated inte German concepts by returning exchangers, Since women have 
traditionally been excluded from German politcal affair, it is notewortny that 
not only women leaders but men, public officials vnd \cadin~ professionals, have 
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assisted and encouraged German womer to organise political campaigns and run 
SOW office. 

In an effort tu educate potential leaders and teachers, Germann returning from 
a@broacd have set up and organised sewinary, foruros, courses, and institutes in polit- 
Zeal amd social eciences, At the Seminar fuer Pollak, Frankfurt, more than 6U0 
private citizens have studied government end civic reaponsibility with the aid of 
Outstanding guest speakers and visits to representative government agencita and 
bodies. All services and facilitice are donated so that students pay only a nominal 
fee. Development of tha uicoc-exupporte! Institute for Puliticsd Buience (Hock- 
achule ~ Politiache Wissenschaften) at Munich has been strongly influenced by 
mever: stoff members who have participated in the exchanges progiam. To a great 
extent, they have based courses and loctures on their American experience and 
mouaielian, 

Another aspect of Germen life in which the effect of the exchanges program enn 
be obmerved is the growth «f an international apirit now breaking through the 
mationalivm that has cloaked German thinking for many years. Exchangees are 
mmong the tnost active leaders of groups and movements promoting saterna- 
tionaliom in Germary. A womaz civic leader in Wuerttemberz-Baden returned 
from an exchange visit to Ensiand fo initiate the founding of Eve chapters if 
**Enropa Union.” in iiesee seveval young exchangees made thu mselves the nudeus 
of s local group to study international effeir: and to enlict the sid of the “Europe 
Union”’ organisction in promoting the exchange of pcrsuns among neighboring 
European nations. 

Thin broad interest in iaternationalism has made for s tremendous growth in 
— aponsoreci exchanges. The returned Germans have worked to make the 

xchanges program a two-way street. For example, a “citizen geamn” from Krefeld 
(Britta fone) ban conseneed 1 plan 0 invite a tear of eizht citisens of Kalama- 
moo, Mich., for a 8week study vieit to Germany. In like manner, a Karlanithe 
group is raining funds to finance two American exchangers at the Karlerwhe Tech- 
VERE Hanecnutc 

The presentativs or shese activities of Germans who have benefited from the 
exchangr program and of the success they have achieved in bringing new coorepts 
or practices to bear in governmeni, education, civic affairs and many other phaara 
of Cerman itfe, # not meant to convey a picture of unquahfied success or absence 
of ditieuhy suid Ojppomtion. On ine coni cary there is general recognition that the 
ultimate judgment cannot be made today on this program to aid the German 
proph in sheir own efforts to readjust, reorganise, and recirect their own social 
and politrcal institutions. American offciai, European expert observers, and the 
Cierman participants theneelver. are agreed that 2 decade or more will be i 
before: the influence of the program and of these Germana seat abroad by it can 
be fairly aaaenecd. Traditional attitudes and mores, especially in the rocial and 
political fiekla, are slow to change, and the exchange participants, a'though they 
are scattered throughous oll levels of German nociety, are comparatively few in 
seutnber, with almost helf being students. Onopmition, both open and covert, has 
been encountered, especially by the younger ones who have uot yet estabhated 
themselves in ponitions of influence. 

In one case, a teacher recently returned from the US wae diaminard from her 
port on the ground that, after her Ainerican study, she wae “on a different peda- 
gaceical bevel" than our fellow tescnern. In all fick‘s, those returning from abroad 
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lave of course encountered the conserva'ism, fear of new ideas and practicer, 
indifference and opposition-to-ali-chings-new that facea any propomd change in 
social concept of custom. Fraquently, exchangees have collided with tho antago- 
niem of Communists and neo-Nasis and their sympathizers. Sometimes younges 
persons retuening from the US have hasnpered their own effoctiveness in promoting 
German democracy hy expressing the dlecire to ernigrate immediately te America. 
The emigré attitude le diametrically oppoeed to the intent of the exchanges pro- 
gram, wi'ch is concerned with developing democratic Germans — rot future 
Americans. It has, fortunately, never seriously hampered the young returning 
Gennans, since most regain their enthusiasm for their horaeland after # stort 
peniou o1 readjustment. 

In sum it can be ssid that the exchanges program has heen and ia a continuing 
force behind many of the changes now being made in German cultural, political, 
and social concepts. As such it has complemented and increnand the effectiveness 
$f the other components of the K:000 program: for helping the Germans in their 
work of demoertic reconstruction and preparsiion for national sovereignty and 
membership in the family of free nations. 


FREE EUROPE COMMITTEE AND “OPERATION VETU"* 


An accout.3 of haw balloons and redio broadcasts were 
employed ‘ec sudport a spmific lorg-term objectin:, 


From the period 20 April to the early watumn 1954 more than one hundred 
thousand hydrogen-filled neoprene rubber and polyethylene-plastic-film balloons, 
over 4 feet in diameter, each capable c: carry ine a S-pound cargo, feii on Crecho- 
slovak eoil, therehy dissemimating t, the Ceech and Slovak peoples approximately 
fifty million anti cegiine heafleta, stickers, manifestoe, mock election ballots, posters, 
and newnsheets, 

While leaficta and ther printed maiter showered from baiinons, Radio Free 
Europe transmitters, Incated in Munich, beamed explanatory lenadenste eo the 

people of Csechoslovakia. These activitien marked the beginning of “Operation 
Vewo,” the first sustained efiort to reach the population of an Inm Curtain coun- 
try by hoth printed and apoken suid on 4 closely coordinated, saturation hase. 
This effort Gifeved from similar previvus ones in thet thie wes tw he a long-term 
earnpaign in which the mesrage, rather than the ingenuity of the meane, was 
paramount. 


Orgamization 
“To launch its ‘drop,’ the Free Europe Committee |rec} (paren’ onganisa- 
tian to Radio Free Byrone, and to dats the ale prustiloner uf cuor- 
diasted bealluon-broadcest paychotugical warfare) has built special hous 
ing and mees quarters at its West German border sites. 12 ie aiao install. 
ing field communicstion and weather reading facilities, ‘raining technical 


* Adapted frota two sources: “Balloona for & Captive Audience,’ by Geerge Clay 
in The Reporter, 9:28-31 (18 Nov 64) and "Czechoslovak: RFE Launches ‘Operate 
Veto," in News Rehind -he Iron Curtain. (Jui 54). Quoted partinne of thie account 
are from (Ae Reporter und are reproduced with the permission of the Editor, The Pe porter 
copyright holder 
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personnel, and spending considerable sums to itaprove ‘ aim,’ calculate 
areaa Ol cargo ‘ecattcz,’ and develop an accurate method of trackiny bal- 
loots Geeta to their destinations, 

“Having bought up all the available hydrogen in West Geemany, VEC 6 
nov (1054} securing France and Hely ‘for additemal supplies to Gil the 
hundreds of Uuxussnds of balloons that wil! be required to drop future 
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Leaflet Diasemixston by Balicons 
There is actually avinaing Gew in the use of Ialloons in iaseminale propaganda 
material. A century ago a Russian exile named Viadimir Engelson wrote Ww the 
French Minister of War ur 23 May 1854 suggestinz thet balloons be used to dis- 
seminate rieseages inciting the Ruwinn people against participation ic the Crimesn 
Wer. However, the bellson haz besa slow in proving iteeli an efiective weapon of 
for the simple resson tat. there was litle to be transmitted that could 
not better be dissemineted bry ether moins. In addition, during the preoent cold 
soe eee Be Oe ee 00 Se aes nd ne Sey Se re ae 
there was ‘ittle the West could may in leaflets thet could not be broadcast by radic 
to peoples behind tiv [run Curtein more quickly and far more effectively. As 
— rejected the ides of inciting unarmed end unassisted peoples to 
Hise agninet their Se ee eee hae nee ae en 
— be patient — the West hasn't forgotten you." 


oe St saan eae 
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CUTR SECTS Slee weg “4 ees 

adopted what Falmo * Fe a Besigy o ateching Comme 
nism in terme of ita own profenend ideale end forcing the Cotamunista to 
behave in an un-Cotnmunist way by seeming to take them at their word." 
The change was made pomible by the fact thet the Communist regimes 
had at last uttered words they could acteally ve taken up on — not only 
atetract klenla but apecific promiars to better the lot ef workers, farmers, 
and housewives. The rocks the east Herlinere had Uirown at Soviet tanks 
proved the futility of cur previo is all-or-no hing resiatance concept. ut 
they giso symbotived an anreat ao wilenpread and offective that it allowed 
the formulation of a new concept of internal oppositios to undermine the 
politica! and eronemic stroctures of tire ‘People's Democracies.’ Thia, 
for the first tine, was a long-term progran: thet the apoken word could 
accompliah more eficctively in conjunction with the printed wont.” 


Anatyring Ow Target 
Y hat enc did wan to aift out the priovizal sources of Caechielovak romet- 
ane by analysing the Communiat rmydie's pree and radi and talking to 
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thousands of escapees, then to incorporate these complainte in a ten-point 
‘People's Opposition’ platform outlining ecrierete, atiainable demands 
such as more housing, higher wages, lower norms, freedom to change jobe, 
and the right of farmers to leave collectiver.’’ (p 28) 


The first message ent into the conntry by balloun consieted of a series of poxtern, 
smal! enough to be concealed in the pain of the hand, deaiing with the theme of 
the Ten Deman.is. They were followed by an eight-page leaflet with the actual 
text of the Ten Demands. A few days before the elections to the National Com- 
mittees on May 15, the “Ballot of the People’s Opposition,” printed in twenty 
million copes, began to reach the country. This “hallot”’ listing the Ten Dernanda 
as the “people's candidates.” stressed the fact that the baliot was not meant to 
contest the regime's rigged elections but to establish the puctive program of tie 
JAA ine'n Opposition : 


"This ballot of Czechoslovak People’s Opporition does not belong in the 
government ballot boxes. It belongs in the hands of citizens, who will use 
it — each according to his own possibilities — as a demonstration of the 
people's nolidarity and ana first nart of » aten by sten prewar azainet the 
regime. Securing these Ten Denmands will eciistitute o historic milestone 
on the road toward a free Ceechoilovakia in a free and United Europe, 


THE TEN DEMANDS OF THE PEGPLE'S OPPGGITIVN 


Trade Unions for Trade Unioniats — Tie de union functionaries are reapon- 
able only to those who elected tht. They must not be dictated tw or recalled 
by the Central Trade Union Cout cil. Trade Union functionaries must bargain 
collectively on behalf of the workers; prese for Long w conditions, lower 
cm, and safety measures. Tley must y ae "Whea 


Came S ! 588 ace. ey bi 4 — i. 


3. ye Seed Must ry nel Chained bo 7 lo Their Jobe — Workers must have “tes 
dom to quit" without management imion. Workers must nos be 
ph ny accept State-imposed job. Yeuth un must be free to select voraticna of ita own 


4. No Sate Regimeniation of Free Time — Plant, mai t must not pro. 
long work hewe Sundey and holiday work must be voluntary and compen- 
snted for hy overtime pay. Overtime must be paid for work in seauneeal 46 hour 

per week. Vacations muct not be curtailed under any pretext. 

“* No More Serfdam -- The farmer must he free to leave the collectives with- 
out persecution and to regain cutiectivised property rightfully his. Mh National 
Commi. teen rust ensure eyual treatment for private farmers -nd collectives 
aregal orects and bulk-buying prices, lorger gavden plots, and establishment 


nn Qurtias, oF Srvaller ‘Oner — Detivery uuctas ate 5 temporary evi. Wine 
a exiss, the loral National Casamitiees must envst Influence on the dictrict 
National Committees to enwire just apport) mment of quotas, Nor-fulfi'inent 
of quotas reflects mistaken estimates hy the State local Notional Com. 
mittee must new to it that Che former in not penalized by the error of Comic 
cut planning. 
7. Autonomy for the local National Commuttcea — The councila sad employees 
of local National Committees must represent the interests of the loval :eqnte- 
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tion, ee They must regain authority for the 

t the schools from becomirg recruitment centers for 

cbikd labs. “Tp Biovakia the National Committees must support Slwvak 

“ Beads tar he Poeun’ phy. a ao ee the Soviets — Fae Og nerd on bagasse 
¢ for 

k ite promises househoid 


goods, 
kp prams counah bk sanguine wih Sablon be down sil 
ee on the other hand, ‘a geed- 


production w 
pepucin consumer goode 
Sy Jondey be Cusomy — To cut cbceeins aul coe the bureeurratic mens 
ati inefficient 


pi nag planning = “J ade should 
apply directty to factories for needed partr yori «te meth Cear 
mittees must ond communal | 


unofficially tum over 
nae ta ee tet rte Peis coches partiegattn tn rectee- 


ay ore that houstng sites are chosim 
Wo poplar need nwa of pianniv»g. ing murt be allo mted justly, 
not on a polities: basis. 


‘The list of what the people inside Czechoslovakia want is based on information 
from inside the country, develoned from refugee reports and analysis of the Com- 
Mtnistie’ own press and radi. The opposition pisiform is thus baeed on specific 
causes of dissatisfaction and is aimed at attainable guals. [t seeks to organize 
and erticulate those proesures which in the past have proven effective against the 
Communists and induced them to temper the oppression of their Satellite peopler. 3 


Target Reaction 4 
“According to refugece who cecaped curing May, June, atvd July, nearly 4 
. i 


everyone had either read or heard about the ‘Ten Demanila’ and was dis- 
cussing tiem openly. ‘The first jeafict | saw was given me by a Commu- 
nist,‘ said Karel Cihak, a pilot who escaped in a training plane on Mey 12, mut 
‘and while I was reading it, a Communist wos reading !t over my shoulder.’ sg 
Mhers reported thet people had begun to write the figure ‘10’ on Com- = 
munist election posters at nigh? Oppostion stickers, small enough to fit 

in the palin of the hand, were being pasted ou the doors aad winduws of ¥ 

party agitat:on centers. Mc ck nallote were found on factory steps ef fire 
beginning of the morning shift. Weil-nown Communists received oppcom- 
tion Wwaflets in the maila, and hundreds of them were apread at a regirae 
election rally at which Minister of Culture Vaclav Kopecky spoke. 
(pp 28-20)" 

“The Co amunists. officiully sient for about a woeb, ‘et fly seventy 
voll; . at the end of May — first from Cacchoslovek President Antonin 
Zjertocky and his prese and radio, then from Radio Mcecow and Prarda, 
and finally from the other satellite regimes in unison. The prospect of 
combating a concrete action program had obliviously disturbed party 
leaders, ‘The suthors of thear leafiets,’ the Prague government pro- 
texted to the UP himnasay in at agireviat time, |. . edge Aes Ihre I 
the rights and mcia! acl ievernenta of the Crecho= 2k working people.’ 
Pravda devouneed the campaign in doctrnaity invective, but carefull~ 
withheld tie sot catent of the ‘Ten Demands’ from ita readers Aa 
the national committee election drew near, capotocky reportedly brought 
up epecial police patrols and inarshaled fresh spenke fo score the ‘traitor. 
ous émigrés' of Radio Free Europe.” (p 20)" 
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Leafeis Supplenent Attack by Redio 
“The unexpected wav in which the ‘Ten Liemands' seemed to have caught 
on and been adopted by the Czechusiavek people 2s s~-ctanvouns expeen- 
sions of their own self-interest decided rev to cantinue ita balloon « 
tions indefinitely through a biweel'y newepape7 — in effect, to esta etatiliah 
an Opposition press to suppleme ut ite cpposition radio. According to 
Committee, nentaer leaflete tor broadcasts alone could have wut over the 
“Fen Dumands.’ ‘The physieal link,’ 3s Jan Strawaky, head of the 
Crechoslovak desk at Free Europe Freez, ‘has a myvtieal power. You 
know that somehow the West managed & get this picce of paper to you, 
and quite aside from its message, it beeumes a kind of talinnan. As for 
the printed word, it has aa important residual effec?. Unlike the spoken 
word, yeu cam ave 3 and sotar: (cit oz pass ft on at iemuie.' 
"On tle other hand, many escapees who brought news of the ‘Ten De- 
mands’ |adn't seen a single balloon or leaflet themsc'ves; they had heard 
the ‘Demands’ over are and mernorided tnem because they knew, either 
through kre or the grapevine, of intense excitement miles away where 
leafk:ia had beat found. 
"The leaflets had brought radio into more urzent contact with the peonle. 
And radio, with its wide and reguia: audience, had quaranteod unified 
impact for the balloon operation. To quote Bamuels. Walker, Jr. an Pac vice 
president and the man primarily responsible for getting the printed word 
behind the Iron Curtain: ‘It was a case of two plus two adding up ta ten.’ " 


Eetimating Results 

"This enthusiesm for balloons is rot shared uxiversally. When Walker's 
equation was one to an official of the US Information Agenev. he shook 
his head and emilsd. ‘Now do we know it's two plun two?’ he ssked. 
"How can we he sure it's not two plus point sero zero aero one?! 
"The truth is that no one can be sure. Not yet. Une ean only wut up the 
number of farmers who actually da leave collective farins, wate work 
norms and wrge scales to see whether they go ny or down, analyse reyiene 
investment policies tu sce whether Pousing and conmumer-gnods budgeta 
are on the increase, evaluate che resuita of this fall’s ehop-committce elec- 
tions. Frc has already found complaint in the tanine’s preaa that labor- 
union officials are protecting noft norm, and indulging whi't shippers 
(Demand No. |), failing to report job hoppers (Demand io. 3), and 
extending workers’ free time and vacations (Demaud No. 4). Even an, it 
is virtually impousible to jndge how much of thin sort of thing is due to the 
preasure of the ‘Meupiy'n Opposition,’ much leas to apportion eredié fur the 
success Of the ‘Ten Demandz' between the printed word and the spoker. 
word. (n Payee 

“But pert from Shes Pe-term. measuratie results, rec hopes that Its press 
ie Oe Thies Wie arene es give ibepenate ani :-rigime elesmen a lechng of 
vanity ‘abent their political Cargeta by getting farmers, workers, and party 
wnall fry to work, each in ways of his own choonirg, for the ‘ Demand’ mort 
unportant to him. E-ven if eome of the ‘Demands’ ar never achieved, 
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vec reasous, Crechs and Slovaks will become accustomed te expressing 
therz selves in tecras of poritive action. They will be preparing themael ves 
for o titne when juside and cutside pressures might combine to bring ebout 
seine really fundamental changes.” (pp 29-30)" 


OPE’ «TION “MAGIC CARPET’* 
By W. E. D. 


US Air Face airlift ef Mesleme from poe te Mecca —. 
summer 1958 — in support of general lonpterm objectiwe. 


To theusands of devon. Mosiems who had saved thety noney for a pilgrimege 
to Mecca in 1952 it wan an expecially aunpicious year. Every faithful Morlem’ r) 
emetniy guai me Aan), or pt pligritiage io tie liviy City vi Wecea at Gre time vi ise 
Festival of Jd Al Adha, 1p 1952, in necordance with thy: lunar calendar, 1d Af Adha 
felt on 20 August — a Mriday, and thereiore was reves times as holy as any other 
day. In previous years the Saudi Arabian government had collected a $100 head 
tax from each pilgrim making the jouraey, but in 1952 this tax was removed, 
largely beeaure the revenues produced by the Arabian-American Oil Company's 
royalty payments had become mo large as to make the levy on visiting pilgrinis 
unicccemary. Thus additional hundreds ia the Moalemn world, many of whom 
(raditionally live an a low economic plane, were encouragec ti attempt the hadj 
in 1962. 

For the pilgrimage to bes success it wis necessary for tbe visitors to reach Mecca 
by Wednesday 27 August, for on that day the city gates were to be closed by Saudi 
Arubiar authorities, However, lens than a week prior to this date more than 9000 
Moslems found themselves stranded in major air treasfer points in the Middle 
East. More than 4000 were stranded in Beirut, Lebanon, 800 miles from the Holy 
City. All tear pilgrims had tickets, whick they had purchased in their home 
countries of Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Afghanistan and Benegal, end which entitled 
them to air transportation to Meeen. However, they lacked reservations — and 
the regular commereial sitlines: Middie Fact Airlines, Rand} ‘Arabian Airlines, 
and Air Lebanon — were unequal to the task o” providing paenage for more than 
a few hundred of thone who had reached Beirut. 

Last of the stranding pilgeins hed grime from dictazit Mende; Susy were akkrty, 
and for moat of Chem the jourey wax pantie only after a iifetime of waving. If 
they failed tw reach Mecca before the gates were cloned they would be forever 
deprived of realiaing one of the chief guals of their carthly existence, the pilgrimage 
to Mecen. The New York Times correapondent in Keiru! at the ume devenbed 
a typical pilgrim. 

“An 85-year-old Iranian pilgrim shabbily dreered and now penniless 
typified the plight of thoucand.. “Se explained that he had begun saving 
for the trip when he wae ten years old and kept his hoard buried beneath 


the coud Goor of ble hee, Unteas be se one of the lucky once whe cake of 


9 Bdewted feee the Moe Vorb Pinse OA tos 8 bob ®2- uf Ss ale Tite on 
Micon,” Christian Science Meniter, 30 Aug 52; Department of Bu te, Field Reporter, |: 
No. 3, 22 (1098S); N. Russell, “The Wereanerat of the Year,” Thie Week Mu-rasine, 
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tomorrow {by air for Mecea } his life of sacrifice will have been ir vain, In 
his carefully budgeted .Ip ine had allowed for only a two day stay in 
Beirut. He has been hoe tweive days now. His money for food has run 
out and he is living on the charity et airline officlals.”"" 


A correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor reported that approximately 
80 per cent of the stranded pilerinw were from Turkey and almost nane could 
epeak the Arabic language of the Lebanon country t which the Turkish airline 
had brought them on the fint leg of their journey, As the airlines were unable 
to mo ve these people aut of Beirut on e:hedule, pools of these simple peasant folk 
began to grow restive us 27 August approached. They gathered around airline 
Offices in Reirut averhes wine ints the streets, with their bundice, emidety Hed with 
ropes, about them, while haransed cierks isiad to explain why there were no planes 
to carry them to Mecea. ' 

It was into the miet of this hunian calamity that officials of the American Ste te 
Separtinent and the US Air Forve were projected, ‘Through s cumbination of 
imagination, enterprise, and everlasting persistence, the American Minister in 
Lebenon, Harold 2, Minor, was instrimental in bringing about the mass moye- 
ment Loy ait or the ateanded Moslem pilerims from Geirut to Jidda, Saudi Arabia, 
located orly 40 miles from Mecea, the Holy City. 

The airlift really began in Mr. Minor’s Beirot office on (he sweltering afternoon 
of 21 August. Minor, = 50-year-old career diplomat with nearly 20 years’ expe- 
rience in the Middle Eaat, was virited on that Thursday afternoon by Sach Salaan, 
a leading Letanese politician, a member of the Lebanon Parliament, and Fresident 
of the Middle East Airlines. Salaan told Minor that in the midst of the annual 
crass pilgrimage to Mecca about 1000 Moslems had suddenly been stranded on 
Beirut's Khaldi airport. They were suffering in the intense heat, unable to get 
adequate food or water. 

Their plight was not their fault. They had been riieled into believing that if 
they reached Beirut the lorel airlines could carry them to their destination. How- 
ever, time was running out. These pilgrims had to be in Mecca by 27 Anguat ‘or 
the week-long ceremonion that mark the fulfilment of one of og five beets tencts 


be lost, for muet of theza forever. 

“Could the United States Air Force possibly help out?” Salaan wanted to know. 

Minor quickly saw the benefits to the US if the Air Force and the State Depert- 
ment conld be perrusded to meet Saiaan's plea. Thre humanitarian airlift would 
give our reputation a great beos? in a part of the world where America had jong 
been regarded with suspicion and hostility. 

Cantiously, Minor promised he would find out whet eculd be dons, if anything 
He dispatched a top-secret “Ntact” (night action) cable to the State Departinent 
pleading for the eirlift. He aid he realized that he wae “acking the Impossible.” 


Action in Washington 


With the arrival of Minor's eable the wheels c) governmental machinery began 
to move, at firet with alarming slowness. The cable reached the State Depart- 
ment code room at 11:07 a.m. Washington tim, Thursday, 21 August, but waa 
not decoded and delivered to Henry A. Byroade, the Assistant Seeretary of State 
for Near Erstern Affairs, until 5 p.w 
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When Byroade saw the cable he moved quickly. Within 2 hours he had obtained 
the cooperation of H. Freeman Matthews, Deputy Under-Secretary of State, and 
Thomas K. Finletter, Secretary of the Air Force. But there were stil. details to 
be worked out that might prevent the carrying out of the proposed action. 

Kefore he went house that night, just Leivre 8 ¥.M., Byroade drove buck to his 
office from hie meeting vith Vinletter in the Peniagon ‘and cabled Minor. He said 
ke Department was “Jooking into the possibility ef moving some of the pilgrims 

y air.’ 

He asked Minor to cable imincdiately replies to a number of technica! ques- 
tions involving the nationality of the stranded pilgrims; pes-ibilities of finding 
other means of transportation (there were none); and whether the pilgrims pos- 
seaved viean and henlth certificates for entrance into Saudi Arabia. In addition, 
he cautioned Minor vot to indicate to Lebancee officials that there was much 
likelihood @ solution could be worked out. Clearly, he was fearful of a Jast-minite 
hitch. 

Manor's reply to the questions arrived at noon the next dry, Friday, 22 August. 
He reported the «itudiion was getting worse — there were now 1500 pilgnuna 
stranded at the airport. And, apparently fearful that red tape might yet strangle 
his scheme, he warned that the Tchanese government was getting an —s erie that 
it was about to make a formai request to him for American assiitance, 

Meanwhile, Finletter had taken the problem to Feeretary of Defense Robert 4 
Lovett in order to obtain hix farmal approval. Mr. Lovett insisted that one point 
be made clear: the Air Foreo would not aecept payment from the pilgrims. Instead, 
he maid the pilgrims should pay their fares into escrow for eventual donation to 
Moslem charitis. 

Byronde spent inokt of Friday afternoon ei the Pentagon working with Air 
Force officers on cetails of the operation. At sieut 7 2, he eabled Minor that 
orders were going out to implement t!:e plan. Overnight the Air Force went into 
action. 

Orders were dispatched to Brig Gen Wenrtv orth Goss. commanding offer of 
the 1602nd Air T ransport Wing at Wiesbaden, Germany, lo organize a “Mocca 
Airhft Task Force.” General Gons received these orders at 6:10 a.m, Saturday, 
23 August, and t7 hours and 34 minutes later, he landed at Khatdi Airport, Reirut, 
to take command. 

Throughout Sunday Generz! Goss's planes arrived — 14 in all — from Wiee- 
baden and Tripoii, Libya. Meanwhile, word of the airlift spreaa carough Beirut, 
and hense more and more pigrimes eonereeated on the airfield, 

As the airport became clogged with a moving masa of hmanity, the streets of 
Beirut were slowly denuded of bewildered and bearded men, clutching prayor 
Tugs and rope-bound Iiggage, a sight that had become an familiar, yet pathetic, 
during the previous week. 

At the air terminal Jong tines of elderly men waited patiertly hoping they might. 


ae. — pawn 
OU Pend srecee eure ae Agee, the Acadiine. Vere and there one wrinld ane 


groups of women, each individual with a black shew! drawt ster her head, in 
MMosien fashion, sitting in sitenec. At prayertime, five times a ciny, guiguions Moraes 
lines at the nearest outdoor water faucets where they went t wanh themae! ves 
before haceling in prayer. 

At Bam. Monday, 25 August, the ectual airlift was launched. General Goss'y 
C-4 bivket-eont transporte began taving off, operating around the clock, each 
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plene taking of with 50 or more_enger, grateful, solemn gilgrins. In 48 hous, 
48 flights left Piri : be! ae. It wes impossible for the Ai, Force co lund its 
planes nearer Mecca. Since the plane crews were infidels, the Americans could 
not, according to uae" law, enter of approach the gaten of Mecen. 

An American reporter in Lebanon at the time deseribed the scenc at the Khaldi 
Airport as the pilgrims crowded about waiting and hoping for a sur.:mons to bosra 
a treneanort plane tnat would carry them to of near Meeca. 


“Some clutched a passport and an airline ticket -- and thrust thein at 
every Westerner who went by in the vain hope that that man might soive 
their problein. More than one approached me with a pleading look, though 


neither of we sould undavetand one word the nthar anlen 


“One night, I walked pase rows of sleeping pilgrims, wlhdle others wandered 
like shadows in the night, stumbling out of the way o” a sudden tsxi or an 
airtire bua bringing « new load of pilgrims from crowded Beirut. 
“Buddenly overhead came the screech which ie now familiar w Beirut 
reridenta but which was terrifying *o these simple folk — the noise of a 
woac new jet Comet making n weekly landing at Beirut, a magic carpet 
far beyond the storied princes of these Arab lands. 

“Pilgrim No. 2157 brought + stir to the airport crowd — Ayatollah 
Kashani, now speaker of the 2. - sian Parliament, cne of the rncst power- 
ful men in Iran. Some pilgrims sought to throw thernselves beneath the 
wheels of Kashani's car in sorne sort of desperate sacrifice. 
“Like other pilgrims Kashani flew in a «ats piane on the upholstered seat 
provided him and his principal aid, while other pilgrims sat on bucket 
soa or on the fioor. . . 
“It was uncertain whether all the pilgrims could be lifted tc Arabia in 
time to participate in its feast of Id Al Adha .. . but overworked Major 
Charles A. Roberta, Acting Commanding Officer of the 4122 Air Transport 
told me grinsy ‘We will yo un until the planes can't fly or we 
ean’t fly them,’ "24 | 


While the Air Force officers were thus busily engaged in loading the planes, 
&r. Juhn H. Shope, executive secretary of the American Friends of the TMiddie 
Ezat, who happened to bein Beimt, added! an extza fillip of US good will. Learning 
that the stranded piigrims had reached the end of their food resources, he and 
George Britt, a direetor of the organisation, bought 7500 pounds of food and had 
i$ eactel in box lunches for the ris. gry throng at the sirnort. 

In: spite of the fear thet the Air Force planes had not been summoned in time, 
not a single pilgrim was left stranded in Beirut for the tack of air transportation. 
However, success in meeticg the objective of sizlifting all the stranded pilgrims 
was aided by an ect of the Lebynese government. Secing that it war impouenine 
bo lift all the iate-comers who swarmed lato the airpoct when they heard of the 
arrival of Americat: pisnes, Leta.son authorities obtained from the Saud] Arabian 
governinent a 48-hour cxtensicr of the deadline for arrival in Jidda to 20 Augvat. 
Finally, at 5:22 pu., 20 Augu.t — 38 minutes before the final deadline -- the 
neventy-ffth flight toc off with the leat of the 3763 atranded pilgrims. Minor 
cablod the Ptate Departnent: 
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‘*Gen Goes reports isiz miasicn acoomplished .... abeport is completely 
elear of all stranded pilgrims. Thin was an outstanding job well dune.” 
(Cp %)** 


The airlift was not a free ride for the pilgrim. Every paesenger airlifted carried 
a ronnd-trip ticket for a fight between Beirut and Jidda on conv of the regulasly 
established: commercial airlines, whose planes continued to werk overtime along 
wth acars in onrrying the pilgcims to Sidda. Tickets to cover the first lng of tho 
returm fliggnt were coliceted frors all who were carried on US Air Foree planes, The 
someretcal airlines redeemed these ticketa. The proceeds from these tickets went 
into m specia! fund, to be held in trust by the American Legution in Beirut, until 
authevrities in Washington, or in the Feld could decide on how fand was to be 
used Jor tne advancement ui soe recognised Middie Haat charity. 

Thus the American taxpayer shared with the pilgrims from the Moslem world 
the coat of this remarkable airlif!. The iramedigte respons: proved to be an exerl- 
lent snvestment. 


“Altogether, it added up to a brilliant propaganda coup, 30 successful that 
Moalems throughout Lebanon prayed for the Americans who organised 
aod Rew the sislifi. Beirut newspapers, usually eriiiesd uf ur United 
Stites. particulariy of its policy of support for Temel, published 1,538 
column inches of news and comments, all favorable, on this ‘miraculous 
- .. humanitarian gesture.’ '"(p 24)" 


AZ Masoa, + Beirut newspaper, in its 25 August issue, commented editorially 
on the airlift as follows: 


*Wa ace lod to acknowtadas thie humanitarian mission made nosmble 
through the American Government and ita Air Force Headquarters. God, 
the Almighty, will certainly recompense this mission. 

“The Holy Keran mvs, ‘sood deeds eflace bad ones,’ American had deeds 
are many but God will forgive them. 

“In it no? wonder’u! that American Air Force olanea carry pilgrima to 
Mecex.. Haan America at last found God's way?"2* 


Mohammed Allaya, Grand Mufti of Lebanon, immediately called on the Amen- 
can Minister, Mr. Minor, to express the gratitude of ‘40,000,000 Moslems in the 
Amb speaking states. Thie act marks the turning point of American relations 
with the Moslem world,’”’ Allaya told Minor.'* 

Thee rem! meaning on! the eiritft to the Moslem world, however, was without 
doubt locked somewhere In the hearts and minds ui tie prigyinna, imsuy Gaenty 
men and women. Many of the pilgrims hid invested thei: !ife sasvings In the 
pilgrimage, only to find taemaelves stranded in a strange land because the civil 
Bi hewes aEKOR Ved ieoiewmeTY prairie te Festus ath Une SHCRELS Tn pg ine tame jure 
chanesd. In returning to their ~ spective homelands from Mevea the story the 
pilgrims had to tell surely did much t counteract Rvaiss extt-/imencen prone 
ganda among the Moslems. In telling their story of the modern "Magic Carpet” 
they were able to any that It bore the label ‘made in the UBA.” 

Ome American writer in oommenting on the airlift wominated Minister Minor 
"The Bureauerat-of-the-Year.” ‘Hie action,” the writer aid, “ia the past yrar’n 
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outstanding example of enlightened personel action inside our barvaueracy.” 
(7 7)'® Mn this situation Mivor demonstrated that he could act fast, efficiently, 
and with approp-:.ts foresight ju mobilising government resources and meeting 
the problems of {ntarcepartmental coordination. 


Political-Military Gbjectizes 

In any effort to differentiate between political and military objectives in 
psychological w = - _ number of instances inevitably arise that do not 
show themselves to oe dominsutly either mitary or political — hence the 
term “political-military.” Typical political-military objectives are: 


1. To deter a potential enemy nation from closely identifying itecif 
with an enemy state or alliance. 
2. To deter a potential or actual sggressor nation from committing 
further acts of aggrersion. 
3. To weakei. or to destroy unity among member states in a poiitical- 
military allisnce. 
4. To encourage or promote the dissolution or breakup of an enemy 
state. 
5. To reduce the rerentment of enemy civilians against Lonibinge, ete., 
and to increase the psychological impac’: of lethal weapons. 
6. To assist in the political reorieniation of recently liberated areas 
and to support the goals of military occupation. 
7. To destroy the cohesiveness of militant subversive minority move- 
ments in quasi-colonia! areas or countries. 
8. To gain the active politica!-military support or cooperation of peopl: 
in so-called “neutral” countries. 
G. To sitengihen the spirit af resiatance arnong mbyngated poopie. 
19. To weaken the system of social aad poirtical coniroi in an enemy 
country. 
11. To atrengthen the position of counterelites in a country with which 
one ia at war. 


It has not been possible to reproduce cases iliustrating how psychologicai 
wartare or loreign inforriation techniques may be employed in support oj 
every one of these objectives. However, in this chapter case histories 
illustrating sx of the first eeven objectives ere reproduced. In Chap. 3 
“Secretary Stimson’s Letter To Senator Borab’’ illustrates how foreign 
inforraation or prychological waifar: methods may be employed with the 
objective of deterring potential or actual aggressor nations fromm ecm- 
mitting acts of aggression. In this instance, however, the reader should 
not infer that Use American Secrewary of State's action met with uw high 
measure of succens 
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DETERRING SPANISH AGGRESSION DURING 
WORLD WAR Ti* 


By Eussanetn W. Marvicx 


Na staf’ dosouaded the Sperth guerra from 
aliynim; tteelf vith the Nasia in World War si. 


The major objective of the American Ambassador in Spain in 1942 was to con- 
vine the Spanish governinent that it was not to its interest to increase asmetance 
to the Axis. That year was 6 crinis year in Spanich-Aimcrican mlatioms., Unknown 
to the Spanish government the Western Allies were planning an invasion of French 
North Africa (Operation rorcu) in the autumn, and its success depended in large 
measure on the correciaess of two assumptions: (1) that the Spanish would not 
interfere with the masaing of supplice at Brith Gibraltar or with the acisure ancl 
orcapation of French North Africa, and (2) that the Spanish government would 
resist any steps of the Nasis to ipvede the Iberian peninsuia in order to take over 
Gibralter and Spanish Morocco. T.sus, military action launched from the Spanish 
mainiand or from Spanish Morocco, either by the Spanieth chemselves or by the 
Germen:, would have eeverely endangered operstion Torcu. Asa result the miaeion 
oi Allied representatives in Spain in 1942 was izideed vital to the success of the 
railitary operations planned for North Afries. 

In April 1942 Presdent Roosevelt nominated Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes as the 
American Ambasnador to Spain to succeed Alexander Weddell. In making this 
Ly anenht, haporial payetclgnet facters ore soneidcrcd — the deaiynation 
of Hayes was pointedly aimed as 1 gesture friendly to the Spatiarda, At the same 
time it was intended not to irsitate exccasively those in the US who would have 
preferred to are the country withhold the appointment. of an ambasaxdor to Spain, 
hecause of Spain's pro-Axia Fotangist governmes:t. 

Hayes is 2 Roms: Catholic. First, this was thought lnportast i in choosing him 
for he would thie ne lees susrect in frais than an anhewadioe of 3 Protestant Feith 
might have been. Second, in nolitics he was known as a liberal. Third, as his 
previous career hea been that of a professor of history rather than a professional 
dinlomet, he had established no previous revovd tat would enable the Mpatish 
govecrament to anticipate his behavior os Azabassador, At the time of his appoint- 
ment the New York Times said of him in an cc)torial: 


"ee & Detinguises hinted be ban Ge perspective Ww reiate the 
present to the past in a country with deep roots in hustory, As an uneom- 
proausing enemy of the totalitarian system, he will be able to make the 
mind of democracy and of Americs felt on the wavenng margins of an 
Axie-dominated rontnent. As a Catholic who has done yvesman's work 
to break down intolerance in the intec-faith c.mmitter . .. he etl] boing 


* An orginal account prepared for this volume. A substantial part of it ie adapted 
from Ambassador Carlton J. M. Hayes, Mertime Masion in Spain, The Macmillan 
Co, ? ew York, 104 Certain peaasene are cninted dirmtiv frnen thie honk with per- 
minsion of Ambarsador Hayom, the author and copyright holder. 
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Although Hayes’ official design- sion wag that of Ambassador, nis means of exer- 
cising influence were not limited oniy to ihuee employed in traditional diplomacy. 
As the head of the American mission in Spain he was automatically the chief 
Americ in spokesman in that country, aa well us adviser to the State Department 
and the President on econa. mec and political matters affecting our relatio: with 
the country. Hayes received only a few directives detailing how he was to conduct 
himself. According to his own account he wag not informed specifically of the 
impending Operation Toncn at the tiras of his appointment. But his mission was 
60 clearly outlined to him that it was not necessary w inform him with respect 
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a special comprehension to vhe religious problems that arc fundamental 
to th: understanding not only of Spain but of all Latin america... .” 
‘Pp 3-10)" 


ts spewihe details. His miasion was: 


Hayes rcalised thet where short-run objectives were paramount, and in an 
authoritariaa country. it was more important to win the confidence of the govern- 
ment leaders, and thus to influence their attitudes and actions, than to attempt 


",..(l) to keep Spain from joining the Axk (2) to encourage Spein to 
offer all possible resistance to auy Axis invaaio . or threat of invasion, and 
(3) to obtain from Spain every possible facility for our economic and mili- 
tary warfare against the Axis, and in particular against Germany.” (p 16)" 
“On just how uhis (keeping Spain newtral) was to be deme, i had received 
io instiucions. As AmDassadur, I weuld have to devine and employ the 
tactica Lest calculated to implement the bisic policy . . . which my 
superiors deteru.ined. If these didn’t like my tactics they could counter- 
mand them or recall me.” (p 16)* 


WO ifrwcaet the PHDNUC av targe. 


Ambassador Hayes had cot been long in Spain before we discovered that public 


"The success of this program would depend, 1 reengnized, on our ability 
rot only to infuence Spanish public opia‘on in our favor but alo to 
obtain the cooperation of the existing Spanish govemnment. We might not 
like the dictatorship of Generai Franco... . Yet it was the actual Govern- 
ment of Spa asd. ... 1b was this Government which would decide for 
Spain whether or not to join the Axis, whether of not to resist German 
invasion, whether or not to accord special facilities to us... . With 
officials of the Spanish Government, as with private citizens, | would seek 
to develop the mort courteous and cordial percius isistions.” (pp 16-17)" 


Opition in general was net pro-Axis bui, iniher, pro-Aitied: 


5 


“The large majority, I soon discovered, were more partial to the United 
Rtates and Great liritain than to the Avie Thi wea the cance not only with 
‘zo ‘reds’ — the ‘Loyalists’ of Civil War days — but aleo with many 
Fupporvers of Generai Franco, novably among Monarchists snd Consetve- 
tive Republicans ...1 gathered... that relatively fow Sp niarde really 
liked Germana und that almoct none had anything but contempt for Ital- 
ians and repugnance to Japanese. The Falangistas, it in true, mally 
prefessed preference for the Axia and enoperated its Axis propaganda, and 
they were infinential in Government cirvles. .. . [hui suineriealiy Uny 
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were a srall minonty of the Spahish people. The aristocracy and busines 
men, no lesa than the mons of peesants and attisara, were in general 
hostile to the Falange and inclined te oppose ita pulicies. . . . Altogether, 
despite official indications to the contrary ek Cape ovaty eneree amt 
device of experienced Nazi propagandiate, 1 rearhad the conclusion that 
ai jeast eighty per cent of the Kpanish propie were eympatheti: to Creat 
Hritein or the United States rather than to Germany.” (pp 44-45)" 


Furthermore, the devastating effects that still remained froin the Syaniah Civil 
War left s1s0ng Spaniards & powerful aversion to the idea of cutering, the war on 


any nid? , Ax or Aived, 


‘Wherever I went, whether in Madnd or in the provinces, everybodw 
recalled the tragedy of the Spanish Civil War and recounted Ube holocaust 
of relctives and personal posmasions. | don't believe there ia a single 
Spaniard, no matter what his pest or present political views, who didn’t 
waficr in that terriblo recent struggle the jons, by assassination or Geats in 
battle, or by exile or impriscnment, of come one near sad dear to him.” 
(p 45)" 


Hayes felt the reas that Franco had not ertered the war, despite pressure from 
Nasi and Ite‘ian leaders to do sn, was due to the following reasons: 


“|... he had no illusions about the weakarss and exhaustion which the 
preceding three years of horrible civil war has! brought to Spain. .. . He 
knew that the vast majority of the Spanish people wanted peace, not war, 
wheth > civil or foreign. . . .” (p 63)" 


Views, ied oilicinl Cymainis poirey wan one ot “nonhelligereacy’; however, m pruc- 
tice thie meant giving aid to the Germans and providing extra facilities to Axis 
repreacntatives without legally joining in active warfare. 

Hayes became convinced, efter a month or so in Spain, that there was little 
danger of Spein eritering the war on Germany's ade in the then near iuture, as 
it had not done so in 1940 when German pressure waa heaviest and the spoils 
most attractive, Still his mrmion continued to be (#) to bring pressure on the 


to the German war cffort and increas: the facilities offere| to the Alfies. 

The Ambansador had to overcony. many obstacles that &anish intercats and 
attitudes intrrnosed to prevent coaperation vith the Allies. A ‘titudes could be 
attacked disvetly by means of paychdogical warfare, but the confiict of inieresle, 
which stood in the way, were not so amenable to attack by paychological wa: lary 
manipulation alone. To sive prubiema growing cut of thene confinta certain 
changes in American fini y aere required, 


Sp nteh Interests Favorable to the Aria Coure 


Fimt, if Spain provoked the Axis open'y by a diaplay of pro-Allied activity, 
German troopa just acrom the Pyreniven mountains, t the north, were in 
position to cecwny Spain within a short tine. The Allice were t 20 position to 
protett the Spanish from such a Uinwas of Axis invemon. Thus fpain‘'s interest 
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ied her to eschew open provocation of the Axia until Allied strength in neighboring 
arcas was sufficiently strung to offer a counterthreat to the Germans, As Hayes 
says, it was only too clear, 


. how feurful the Spanish Government was of Germany and how: 
anxious not to arouse public opinion seaingt it, Wo biel wi engRite thee 
ntit the Allies should win some duties militery eucce @ would he 
pee tis disadvantaged in coping with Spanish samiguiee.. “4 
(p'73)" 


It is thus clear that this obatacle to Spanish-Allied cooperation could wut be over- 
con by psychological pressures applied in the absence of a display of overt mili- 
tary strength by the Allies. The offctivencer of nevcholomice! warfare mousurcs 
thus depended on the actual snilitary developmente of the wat. 

Second, as Jong as it waa impoasibic for Spain to negotiate more favorable trade 
agreerents with the (/S, the Spanish government had much to gain froni contion- 
ing te grant concessions to the Axia. In return for favors granted, thev were sble 
not only to obtain trade advantages I Troi the Axis but also to foree the US into 
a position where trade soncerions would he considered. tn the absence of increased 
coromercial benefits 1rom the US there wan little reason why Spain should nat 
continue economic relations with Germany, Morvover there were obvious advaa- 
tagen to Spain, in view of the high prices received for her products, in keeping 
trade alive with both Germany and the Allies. Each side thus engaged in competi- 
tive buying in order to prevent the eneray from obtaining war goods, and hence 
a boom was caused in Spain's mining and manufacturing industries. 

in short it was to the economic and political advantage of Spain to continuc to 
keep her markets open to the Germans. Spain's interest in supplying German 
nezde couid be modified only by economic concensions by the US. 

Hayrea rleved A aiqnifiran( prin jn nivaining tne Groin changer ju, hs US ccs. 
nomic poll-v, His realistic sdvice to the State Department and lis Maen 
negotiations w.( the Spanish guvernment brougiit these about. In the mean- 
time the effertivenere of the paychoiogical warfare campaign in behalf of encoulag- 
ing Spanish neutrality or cooperation with the Allies depended largely on Allied 

i SUCTEBICR. 

Tae principal objective of the Ambassador in the fiekt of paychological warfare 
was to induce the Spaniah government to slign itself with the Allies against Ger- 
many. To accomplish this it was neceamry to combat certain beliefs that etrod 
in the way of Ailied-Spanist: cooperation. 


Altitudes of Ue Spanish Leadership Hosti"e to the Allied Cause 

When Ambassador Hayes arrived in Mardnd in 1942, he found that the leaders 
of the Spanist: government believed that the Axis would win the war. Naturnily, 
all things being equal, Spain was interested in leaning toward the ainning mide, 
and to Franco, at that time, Germany lnoked tke a wife bet fo win. During 
Hayea’ first interview with Franco bz found that 


. He seemed certain that Germany had already won the war. { did 
my leat to enlighten him shout var resources of mer and tnaterial, abouws 
our firm ond united *iil to win, about the acale and peed of our prepara. 
tionn to wage war in Europe ar well ae in the Far Hast ji fear he thought 
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i was teiling hina fairy stories. He insisted upon the ‘immregnalsility’ 
of the ‘fortress of Europe’ which German arms had constructed... .” 
(p a)" 


Thus 2 continua! tesk of the Ambanadlor wee ts eopreucint Ue: potential of Athed 
tuitilivery surength na pemeee and as widely as possible to che Spanish govern- 
ment and the Rpanish people as a whale, 

Aithough many members of the Spanish government were not. especially hostile 
to the US and England, they were all very hostile to the Boviet Union and Com- 
runism. From their point of view the US wr: allied with a power that wan a 
worse mentce than Nasi Germany. They feared that, if the Allies should win, 
Spain would be served up to the Boviet Union «2 © apoil cf war. or, If nos this, 

that the OS aid Diitais would not be abie to prevent the Soviet Unea {rote over- 
running Western Eurupe, including Spain. This required of Hayes several kinds 
af persuasive arguments includiog the following: 

That the Allies would not only win the war, but that Britain and the US would 
continne to collaborats after the und of hostilities, ic., they would provide a 
balance of power in Europe preventing a disruptiun from any sourre, and 

That the US, although allied with Ruasin against Cormany, could net be con- 
ailered sympathetic to te cause of ania Communism, ‘The ayproach that Haves 
tvad to employ was somewhat difficult to popularize: 


. #9 perceived that any frontal attack by us on the jatense aniti- 
Pad conta Sine appearance of collaboration on our part 
with Bpaniah Commiuniata could only alienate shat majority of Spaniards 
whom we would need as friends and allies 1. German invamion of the Pon- 
inentle wes to be resisted, 

“The tactic we therefore followed! in Rood conscience, both in personal 
oGiorrentisn sed fs cos pbilel), saw bs Ginbieqguint Tetwees summa and 
Communism ; to defend and praine the farmer, and to digeo-iate ourselves 
and the cause of the United Nationa from the latter. Communism, we 
always explained, waa a domestic concern of Ruasia, one of our Allies, which 
should nat be interfered with from outside, as the Germans, to their gricf 
wer trying to do; it waa not popular or important in the United Siztes 
or in the lritish Commonwealth, neither of which had the least intention 
of fcetering it chewhere ; and the eurcst drfonne agninat it war not fighting 
Russia but bettering the econamie lot of the masses at home." (p 52)" 


In order to publiciar the Aracriean pasition and bring ita influence to bear oa 
the belicis of Spanish beadcr, Faven made use of all orthodox diplomatic yro- 
cedures. For instance, in the winter of 1942 Mayes foamd that “Doapite friendly 
asnirances of Count Jordana ithe Foreign Minister] and General Franco, the bulk 
of policy ferculated) in Spain was markedly hostile te the Allies... ; and the 
Caudillo's devotion ta the Palenge wae fooquently reveraual.” (p Oj)" Theres 
fore the Aimtessador appind uinet pressure ‘with great ener, 


“While T had reaaor, to belie: chat the Caudilio and his Governnient 
were seeking to ‘sppeane’ Gert uny with words rather than deeds, J feared 
th effect of the words apoa lary and influential segments of the Spanish 
people, Consequently we undertook a eyecial ounter-offensive against 
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the German and Falaagist propaganda. On December 7, | addressed a 
etronuly-wordead perennal Ietter of protest to Count Jordana, and followed 
ivup with verbal representations te nins almost every week during the next 
three months. On Januery 15, | made a speech at the Casa Americana in 
Madrid before an Invited audience of Allied and Latin A.nerican diplomets 
and of Spanish officisia, on ‘American War Aims.’ On February 26, I 
made another speech at Barcelona .. . on ‘Reciprocal Trade and Spain's 
Developing Economy.’ Thousands of copies of both speeches were circu- 
lated, in Spanish versions, al! over the co ntzy; and I flatter myscif that 
they did a vart deal of good at an extremely critical time.” (pp 96-97)" 


Ta his diplomatic maseuvering, the Ambassador hed certain atvantawes, hevond 
the power and influznce of the UB government he represented. Onr of these 
derived from Spain's clove tice with the South American nations: 


“By reason of Spain's special susceptibility to her daughter-nations in 
tho New World wz frequently retied upon evr Latin American colleagues 
effectively to reenforce our own representation.” (p 33)* 
Careiui cuitivaiion of geod relations with the diplomatic prraunnel of those coun- 
tries increased our bargaining power with the Spanish govcrnment iteclf. 
Mr. Haves, as a proininent lay Catholic in the US, found his r-ligious atfilia- 
‘don an asz+t ir: extending his contacts with the Spaniards: 


“. .. Leaw, from the start, a gocd deal of the Nuncio, Mgr. Cieognani, a 
genial ad kindly man who had been leng in Spain. As off.cial representa- 
tive of the Vatican end a high dignitary of a aupra-national church, he 
presery:4 an air of detachment from partisanahip ia the war and In domes 
Vic poliicn, Veg he foft ome in so dot sbyut es met and doep-neatal 
aversion to Nasiain and Fascism and the Spanish Falange. In subsequent 
negotiations with the Spanish Government... he was cf incaleulabie 
assistance to us.” (¢ 38)" 


The Ambaseado: {cit that social contacis with Spaniards, as arrange? by the 
Awericen Embesoy, were eapecially effective in publicising the Americen cause: 


“We never know!ngly discriminated for or against any political group or 
tendency. We received monarchists, traditionalists, repauhlicane, encinl- 
ista, Falangistasa. We listened io everybody. Our aim was not only to 
coufirm the faith of those who already believed in the Aitied cause, but to 
make now converts to it. [ think we made satisfactory progres... . 

“.. . we sticred about a good deal throughout the city... . And wherever 
we went the bright-ral Buick convertible rvadater, which I iad brought 
to Spain... drew admiring crowds and proved a brilliant asset.” (pp 41- 
azn 

To buttrres these diplomatic app vaches to paychological wustare, the Embomy 
develope] en enerzetic information program: 


"... we expht only to provide them {the Spaniards! with reliable 
factual information about why America was at war with the Axis, what 
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it was doing te win the war, and how it was planning to cooperate with all 
—<— i goGd Will W ewtauion after the var a just eivi durauie peace.” 
p 78)™ 


The public information section located within the Embaney was staffer! lergely 
by owt ‘poraoanel: 


“On the first floor and in the adjacent garage building were the mimeo- 
traphing, photographic, and printing machinery and the 

rooms whence emanated daily bulletins tn English, semi-weekly bulletins 
in Spunish, a weekly ‘Carta de America,’ thousands of copies of monthlies 
in fren §— Bx Guardis exd Reader's Degeai ~— BRO batge hutabers <4 
pletures and featu:e articles for 2panish rewspapers and for ‘Efe,’ the 
Spaniah news agency. On the second floor were social rooms, where Ameri- 
cen newsreels anil feature films were exhibited rightly ta many different 
invited groups and where in the afternoor: conferences snd tea parties 
were held... .” (p 76)" 


A gala showing of “Gone with the Wind" was one of the more su<ceasful of 
American propaganda efforts: 


“... we sponsored a gala and full-length she wing . . . at one of the princi- 
pal theaters in Madrid. The Germans warned againat the film's ‘mmo val- 
ity’ and employed young Falangist ho-dluras to strew carpet-tacks in ise 
path of the mots: cars of such evil folks as might attend. But no less a 

personage than the Bishop of Madrid, 8 close friend of France's, dramati- 
caliy belied the German charge by coming and occupying » front scet 
and remaining the full four hours; while e strong cordon of Spanish police 
kept tu 8 minimum any trouble the paid heodluma made. The famity of 
the Forviqn Miniuter attended, nnd ao did » thousand other Spaniarde. 
It proved, indeed, to be a gala affair, nnd one of our beet bits of propa- 
gonda.... The fim was also shown at the Panio at Franco's persona! 
request, and subsequently, under the auspices of our various consuls, in 
the chicf cities throughout Spain.” (p 97)" 


Many obstacles made iraprovement of Allied-Spanieh relations through the 
employmen: of pavchalogical warfare dificult. First among these was the policies 
of the Falar gist pe sty: 


“Naturally the Nasia in Spain and the pro-Axis Falangietas ciid everything 
they could to impede and counteract our propaganda, They bicck+d, from 
time to time, its distribution through the post-office and frequently 
terrorised Spaniarda who earried it. During 1942 they successfully pre- 
vented any exhibition or sale of it st Srenich newsstands er in other public 
places.” (pp 78-79)" 


However, some of thy diffictdties resulted “rom the expressed attitudes uf Ameri- 
can personnel in Soain and American public opinion itself. The influcncing of 
forvign governments through techniques of diplomacy has always been difficult 
for the Amencan government. When the country in question in one whose policies 
are unpopular in the US, diplomatic ruprosentation at ita capital is apt to be con- 
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sidered doubly sucpect. The Uf} hax heen more inclined than other Wertern 
countries to withhold legal recognition of a country ass politica! gesture, although 
such a denial of recognition has often been as much a handicap to thy American 
governinent as te the country from which recognition is withheld, When such a 
covatry is offically recognised, the American Ambasaador is apt to be erisiciscd 
at home if he succeeds in getting on good terms with the government to which he 
is avcrediter|, Yet he is sure to fail if he is unable to esteblich such relations, This 
was pre-emainetiity the ease with the Ammbaasador to Spain in 1942, and Hayes was 
awar of chese impending difficulties before he underteok his duties: 


“How could !, 9 convinced dec: sert 22d life-long ef ampion of individual 
Uberty, have any sucocas with a votalitarinn government and at the same 
time retain the confidence and needful suppart of those fellow Americans 
who believed and expevted the worst of the existing Spanish regime?” 
(p 8)" 


Criticiatn from home, which he expected as he showed signs of succeeding abroad, 
promptly developed. Alter the first round of intensive diplomatic representation, 
end the bouts of speechmaking, Hayes reported; 


“Of course, as I expected, certain journalists and radio commentators 
in the United States. . . tore phrases loone from their context and deduced 
{rom them that { and State Department were 4 ja toet nefarious 
‘appeasement’ and that. the United Stutes instantly break off s!! 
relations with the Spanish Guvernment — and, by implication, ieave the 
country to the Axis. This varrage back home ... undoubtedly guve aid 
und comfort to our German cnemies in Spain.” (p 97)" 


Ne ee ae ee nome 
times by the American propaganda staff of the Embaesy itself 


“...ik Was sometimes difficult and time-consuming to make new and 
untrained arrivals from owi and ose. ad some of their officials back bonie, 
uaderstand that we were in Spain not to fight Spaniards or overturn their 
government tx. to help win the war against the Axis and to enliat all pos- 
sible euppors for this purpose from both the Spanish people and the Span- 
ish Government. Over end over again 1 told membere of the staff whose 
missionary seal outstripped their judgment that they might entertain any 
ideaa they wished about the exiating Spanish regime, but the: must pre- 
serve, in word and act, a strict neutrality. After all, it waa the rexime 
with which we had to deal... .” (pp 77-78)" 


Often, when notable succeraes in trade negotiations were secured, enticiem froin 
British and Americen domestic public opinion thrtened to nullify them. Wher. 
tinyce and the Britech Ambascedor, Sir Samuel Hoar, werr engaged in a delicate 
atiemnt th ean trada ern ccamnns from the Sre nish sc oRIMN ML ne, arohweture eat 


hontile publicity from Britain and America almost wredlind the careful plan: 


"The pac began and continued for two weeks a series of broadcanta att. ick. 
ing the Spanwzh regime cf General Frinco and asserting that the Allien had 
rhut off petroleum supplice because it was pro-Atis and not meeting our 
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‘demands’... . This, of course, wen a signal for the extremist preas to 
swing inte full netion with vitriolic attacks on Cleneral Franco and vehe- 
ment demands for rupture of relations with his Goverr:ment and even for 
armed interventios in Spain. 

“.... (We) auprecinted that this publicity whieh poured into Spain over 
the ratio woatld hinder rather than help the ettainmant of our qhiectives 
It could only antagonize the Governmes:t with which we had to deal, end 
re-enforce Spanish stubhommnecs againat yielding to ‘foreign pressure’ . 
“Whea I next saw the Foreign Minister, on the evening of January 29, 
hie surprise and pain over the suspeusion of petroleum shipmenta esomed 
mild comparai with hie anger at the publicity. . . (He vid) Spain could 
not, and would not, act undvr advertised duress. ” (pp 214-16)" 


A further difficulty that plegued the American .mbasaador in Madrid in his 
attemps to win the cooperation of the Spanish Falangist governinent of General- 
issimo Franco was the apparent lack of ccordinution of output as between the 
See ee eee ee nn According to Ambasnador 
Hayes the hoiae-hased pervounel of owi ef asored 2 propaganda ‘inc that was 
Inghly critical of the agreement that the Ambnassdor negotiated with the Spanish 
government. On this point he hes written: 


“The owt, letting Itself go in the realm of prophecy, at once issued inwtruc- 

thm to its propaganda ‘outposts’ in all neutra! cuuntries to follow up 

‘the facts’ about our agreement with Spain with a ‘harcmering’ of the 

dieeativfaction of the American people with it and the unfavorable press 
Reaction in ine US." tp 20777 


Secretary of Siate Hell, obviously concerned about unfavorable comment in the 
US, emphasised shat we were pot too happy about the agresment reached con- 
cerning petroleum and welfram shipmenta and stated that we had only agreed to 
these becwuse of Britich inaiztence. When Hayes objected io thie view and stated 
in rebuttal that thin agreement should be reprevented as an outstanding victory 
pad ope a ee ee for the Department of 

, Hu : 


"“] appreciate the sincerity and scope of your comments. .. . But a coin- 
promise with Epnin viii not be popular, aed the fact Uhat it in favoralie W 
us will not aliay all criticiem.” (p 227)" 

igh 


Despits theac dificult problems in peychologica! warfare, relations with Spain 
contheentiy improvec during the war. ‘The question of course can never be an- 
awered as to precisely what extent these improvements were due to propaganda 
conducted against hostile Spanish beliefs by our reptesentatives ft. Spin, and to 
what extent they were due to the fact that US miliary successes inersasingly led 
Svein to ace that her own interest coincided with thone of the US. Haven says of 
the “weapons” that were employed in the absence of Allied military vi..tories: 


“One was factual propaganda and the othe: was psychological pulse. But 
there tvaa a third, by ‘ar the mist telling of ail. It wae economic.” 
(p 79)" 
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Without economic preasures, rapprochement with 8 pain would hsve been extremely 
difficult, if not impossible. But im turn, without « carefully planned American 
peychoiogicai campaign, favorabie economic agreomenta would have been slower 
in coming than they actually were. 


THE KATYN INCIDENT 
By M. J. anp Evurzacere: W. Marvick 
A cae Huddy of ao Nasi essouit on Aiiud unity. 


During the period of the German-Sovict pact, 1920-1641, anorovimately one- 
half of Poland was occupied by Russian (roope, and a large part of the Polish arm; 
interned in three Russixn cempe. After the German attack on Russia, 22 June 
13, the Soviet government establishe! diplomatic relations with the Polish 
government ii exile, in London, and signed an agreement with the exiled Polieh 
leanciers to release all Poles intzmed on Russian soil. Although most uf the prisoners 
in one of the three Russian camps were cither repatriated or recruited to form » 
new Polish army, the prisoners in two other eamps -- shout 15,0) officers and 
men in s!!— were never Incated. Ruasian leaders professed themselves unable 
to accomnt to the Polish military chiefc for the disapnenctance of thie segment of 
the Polish army. General Sikoraki, the Pslich premior-jn-ezile journeyed from 
London ty Moscow to contult with Molotov and Stalin on the subjcet of the 
vanished prisoners. Both Russian leaders nrfouned iqnarence e« tn th: ehern. 
wartuld OF unene prowners. ‘[hus, despite the Russian claims thas all Polish pris- 
OTATs Were relensed, 15,000 were still missing and unaccounted fur an of the spring, 
of 1943. 

The Polish government in exile prevailed o« the Britieh government to inter- 
yum with the Ruesiens, but the British had no mme success than the Poles. Ia 
spite o. the persiatent inquivica of Polish leaders, no further expianations cf the 
dimappearance were forthcoming from the Russians. -4'From then on,” reported 
@ Polish joumelist, “the relations between the two countries [Poiand and Russia} 
Segan to deteriorate.” (p 85)" 

The poiitical pruviem raised by the mass dissppedrnace, althong’ not made 
public at the time, was of majer consequence to inter- Allied relations. The recog- 
nition of the Polish Govermraert-in-Exile hy the Russians had Seoi an event much 
hOpeu for aint carefuily pianned Dy the iiritish government. The anxiety of 
Weatern Allied leaders relative to the future autonomy of Poland was focused on 
the necessity for reestablishing after the war something like the prewar Polish 
government on Polish roil. Shouid the Russias refise to establish relations with 
the Polish government in Iritain, of. having establiched them, shoud there be a 
ramturs in Polieh Quscinn coletions, the fiture Of Poland Cound wen beouue o 
major point of disagreement between the Allies. Both the British and American 
sfoveniments Bere cuminitien to championing the cause of the London Foliah 
group and devoutly wished that the Russians would agrec to and sustsin aralicable 
relations with that group. ‘Thus, Polish-Russian relations were not merely a 
question between those two countses crly, but alan involved amicahte relations 
betwern the great powers of the West and the Soviet Union. 
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The question of the miasing portions of the Polish army wus promptly raised 
by Nasi Germany. Since July 1041 the Nasi armies | had been i in control | of the 
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sores, sustounding Smolensk. Of 13 April i086, the Doria Pivadensuag Sutin 


rnade the following anacuncement: 


It is reported from Bmolensk that tho loce! population has indicated to 
the German authoritiss 2 place im which tho Domhevias hed pervewaied 
soenctly mass sneeetiuns ond where the cru hed murdered 10,000 Polish 
officers. The German authorities inspected the place... and made the 
moat horrific discovery. A great pit was found . . . Silled with . . . layers 
of botien of Posish officers... . Many of them had their hands tied, all of 
them had wounds in the back of their heads caused by pistol shota. ... 
The totai igure of tie murdered officers . . . would roure or leas 
to the entire number of Polish officers taken as prisoners of war by the 
Bolshevils.”” (pp 88-49) 
The Germans, in other words, professed to bave discovered the murder b 
Bolsheviks of most of tae Polish officers for whom the Russians claimed Pd om 
ta» be unable to account. Their objective was clearly to bring abuct 2 disruption 
of Polish-Ruexian relations. 

The consternation in the London offices of owt ufter this announcement is 
Geseribed hy Wallace Carcoll in his wartime memoirs. it was obvious that Goeb- 
aels's Objective was to develop the discovery of the Katyn massacre into a major 
campaign and employ the event as a propaganda device to disturb Allied unity: 


“Et wae a matter of public knowledge ut the dime Unni relations between 
the Boviet Union and the Poiish wovernment-in-exile, which was estab- 
Vint bi Lambe. were sector n rire: This wos fuduet Linu aceeuew Mpot 
in the etire Alfied cation, and Goebbels knew it. He also knew that 
trouble between the Soviet and Polish governments meant troubie between 
the Soviets and the Great Powers of the "Vest. The treaty of alliance 
with Poland which brought Britain into the war was still in force... . As 
tor the United Btates, the Americans of Polivh descent, concentrated in 
the population centers where their votes could not be ignored, were tradi- 
tionally anti-P.ussian und would demand American support for the gnv- 
—_— if it becams involved In trouble with the Soviet Union.” 
p 150)" 


The daappenrance of the Polish officers. which so tar had not been made public, 
was unnounced by the Poles soon after the German bmadcast. The Russians, on 
the other hand, iseucd « statement donving ary connection with the atrosityand 
m countercharge tha: the officers must have been murdered by the Germans them- 
selves after their conquest of the Smolensk area. It is of interest to note that this 
possibility bad never been 90 mucii as suggested by the Russians to the Polish 
leaders who had made earlier inquiries, ~The Russian denial and countercharan was 
toroadcast in the West by Allied broadcasting services, without covniaent. Still, 
FSritieh and American psychological warfare agencies were nt» dinndivaiinge sa 
countering the Garman propegands offensive. According vo Carroll, who was 
then serving asa US paychological worfare pulicy adviser, one possible reaction 
— haye been: 


‘, .. that American radio broadcasts should try to regain the initiative, 
aol without discussing the truth or falsehood uv. the German allegations, 
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should expose the German campaign as a propaganda maneuver istended 
to diairact attention from the sstbhacks which German arras were suffer- 
ing on every frout.” (pp 156-51)" 


However, Carroll reports. ‘To our disappuintment . .. nuither the British nor 
the American radio proved agz cesive enough.” In retrospect it evemn difficult 
to believe thet the Grittsh and Ameneas radio could have regnined the initiative 
through any approach. The logic of th’ events had rendered the task of the 
Western propagandiat an almost imposible one. If they could have minimiend 
the impact of the Germain campaign, which they did not suececd in seeomplishing, 
they could woll have bsen proud. 


sinn alatarnd Ohna shen 
Goebbele’s sadis services claimed shat tha Russian counte Pet Sous ta FOTOS 


by examining evidence at the buriai ground itself. In order to prove their con- 
terition, they requested an investigation by the International Red Cross. The 
Polish leaden in London had already put in a similar application to the Red 


Crosse. Polish leaders, knowing that al! communication with the miceing piwoners 
had praced in the carly omeing of 14) whils the Russians =i! sontcollad shs 
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Katyn area, obviously strongly suspected that the Germans were telling the he truth 
in the matter. 

The International Red Cross refused to undertake the inveatigation on the 
grounds that it was unabiz to get the conount of all tue nartics involved. Binec 
beth the Polish government in London and the German occupwrs of Poland hal 
requested the mvestigation, the public was led inevitably to the conclusion that 
it was the Russians who had opjied it. : 

Th: 9, wat “TY besspere rites RAY om, Bite, rh - nthe! dae vite tuiee..a! POEL aA a 
the Read Chie. iavemtygation. The Germans aanounved their intentiou io eniab- 

ish their own “indeyendent commission” to investigate the Katyn crime. Per- 
pao J for the German commision were drawn from all the continenta! West 
European countries, including Poland and Switzeriand, and photographs of thz 
scent at Katyn Wood were carried in the newspapers of neutral countrica a¢ well 
as reports ui the commission confirming the German findings. 

After the Polish and German requests to the Red Cross had br yn made, Prarda 
published an cttack on the Polish Covernn ent-in-Exile under the title, “Hitler's 
Polish collaborators." Shortly afterward, they broke off reletiona witt. the Pohsh 
government in London. This event occured Jess that a month after ihe first 
Nazi broadcast on Katyn. Foreien Searctary Kaew madd: Ghe fotlowiny, ain 
meut to the Commons on 4 May 1943: 


“His Maicaty's Goverment have usd their beet efforia to persuade 
both the Poles and the Russians not to allow these Gennan manoeuvres 
to have even a semblance of success. It is therefore with regret that they 
have tearned that, following an appeul by the Polish Governtment to the 
internations!t Ret Cross to irvestigate che German story, the Soviet 
Government felt compeiicd to interrupt relations with the Polist Govern- 
ment.” (pp 104-05)" 


Thus the Soviet government had used the Polieh request aa an Cxcuse to start 
on an indep-ndent path in the direction of Russian hegemony over Poland. Shortly 
after the severance of relations between Poland and Russia, the Sovieta organized 
the “ ommittee of Polish Patriots” that was later to form the base of a Rotian- 
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perce! group put forth as 8 rivel to the Allied-sponsoned Pelieh government 
iv: aadon, 
The case of the Germen “Katyn offensive” ahem the -oagpaesys of propagandiets 


seme time the ee esti discovery of ~- burial site, they broad ‘ast 
that identification had bern [snd on those victims so far disinte-red, and they 
proceeded at once to broadcast the actual names and ranks found on the bodies. 
This listing went on for many + eecks over the German networks. 

Even the position of the Russians was lene difficult than thet of Britain and 
Amvrica, Assuming the German exposure to ve accurwte with respect to most 
of its fects, the Ruasians, of eciwise, verve forced to reject a Red Cross tuvertica- 
thon. However, they had ai '-act the alternatives cicher of denying or ignoring 
the German ciarges. Because of the vaiue they undoubtedly put >t this ‘ime 
en Allied goud wi'l and cooperation, they chose to isaue a denial ar. ! to res;yond 
with countercharges. Obviously, they decided that the best defense was offense. 

On the other hand the position of Great Britain and the US allowed neither 
iernoring the German aheacww HF aa a Os teeth PR a net K, a then 
became ic do wo would have require? 8 complote “hushing-up” of ‘the Polish 
government in London, ani a moat embarransing refi! to anawer questions from 
their own peopie. ‘The Polich government had aekc4 for an invistigetion of the 
Katyn murders since, if i¢ did not, it could antleipate retaliation from postwar 
Polish opinion and espevially the prospective reuriminations of the many thou- 
wands of relatives and fricada of the miesing men. Therefore to have ignored tho 
CSerman charges world have pvt the democratic Allies in an exceedingly doubtful 
moral light and exposed their political leaders to unforsceable sanctiow from 
their own elecurates, after the war e3 well as ut the Ginc of the German exposures. 

Moreov . for the US and Britain to deny the charges it would bay been neces- 
nary for them to have been convinced as to thei: falsity. If the charges were true 
cing o denial wend rink tie reputation of tne Allies for moral intogrity since the 
Gennans migh’ be able to prove the truth ot their charges \then or much later) 
beyond « ehadow of doubt. Without unshabe ble proof of the falsity of the 
charges from the Russians (which was by no meane forthvoming) the Western 
Alliea could 140 no more than merely state without comment the nature of the 
Runsdan reply to the Germans. 

Thus An.erican asd Hritieh peychologice] warfare policy makers foun] Urvem- 
selves in the unenviable position of being unable to operate effectively in providing 
am propaganda dejenae against the German attack. ‘hey could do nothing but 
roint to the presumed propaganda objectives of the Germans In exposing the Katyn 
crimes. This was a very weak defense, tut it is almoet impossible to conceive of 
any alternative one. The Nasi, ia turn, vigorously denied their exposure was a 
mere propaganda move — aa Carroll reports, they “indignantly denicd that the 
Katyn story was a ‘propaganda stunt’ — and, after all, when the Allies dis 
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eovered Nazi atrocities, they, t20, freely exposed them, so this “linc” was simont 
as bed as no dofense at ali. 

An for the success of the German propaganda offensive, Wallace Carro‘l bas 
stated : 


Tha Ketun maanacre suet he eounted ane cinema of nronagenda wariarn. 
Goebbels’ ix:telligence on Soviet-Polish relations had been accurate; his 
choice of taciics had been excellent. He had achieved his first major objec- 
tive — the severance of Boviet-Polish relations. . . . The dissension which 
wis permittod to arise over the Katyn mensacre was atill working to the 
advantage of defeuted Germany after the war.” (p 151-52)" 


Even without the Katyn exposure, anc Ite exploitation by the Germans, It is 
likciy <hat * isttons would not have continued much longer between the London 
Pules and Moscow. Still the Katyn incident had significance greater than ita 
eflecta on Polish-Russian relations. As sati-Soviet propaganda disseminated by 
the Germans smong the major Allies, Englend and the US, It eerzed as one of the 
firet public ‘ncicatione during the war thay Russian behavior did not alweys com- 
pare favorably with the “asis’. It wns the ocession for the first revelation of 
Mcecow's postwar predatory designs on Poland. Moreover it may hat2 served 
to strengthen Germany’s domination of she oceupied East Europer.n countrics. 
Mackiewics aummarizes theee indirect but nignificant consequences of the Gerinan 
Katyn: store es follcws: 


‘*Furtiver, the Geruans counted on the effect their revelations would have 
on ther own public, and even more so upon the subjugated nations of 
ee meee Pe ot Bele Dre. The macabre photcgraphs 

of ‘ne Katyn maseacce graphically ahowed them the {ata which awaited 
them should the Bishevike ever return to their territories. They alao 
counted on awaking the conscience of the Democratic world to the fact 
that ny entering into an alliance with the Bolsheviks In order to erush the 
Naais, they were scarcely achieving the i¢eals for which they professed to 


"Ave ascondary ea, (*-, wanted to remove irom the limelight their own 
atrocities which, with just as great a seul, were given thc, utmost publicity 
by the cambined propaganda of the UJ xited Nations.” (p 112)" 
PEYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE AND THE BREAKUP OF 
THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE IN 191S* 


A case study of om allied assault on the cohesive- 
nest of 01 uiewy Sale in World War ’ 


One of the outetanding accomplishments of propaganda it, Wo. War I wae 
the imopetas given by ite employment, In the closing months of the war, to the 


breakup uf the Austro-Hungarian Empire. This propaganda operation empha- 
sized two cariinai principles believed to be important in peychological warfare: 


* From sn snonymour typescript secount found in the US Military Archives. 
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a a ee eee 
and propaganrin more made aftecward wasin strict aerord with thie oulicy agmnament. 
Austia-Huagary was selcoted ss 0 mar target for Aliied propsgenda becnuse 
it was believed to le # country vulisrable to propaganda attack attack and divisive 
apnees. Lord Northelifle, the chief of Britieh propesende, estimated that three- 
fifths of the lation were opposed to the migning Hapsburg regime and that a 
agen’ of the popuiation were ther actually of notentis!!;: ersll_disposed toward 
the A 
Northeliffo believed that propeganda directed towsrd Auotria-Hungary would 
prove successful if two mwsjor objectives were kept in mina, one constructive in 
character, tive ower Gestauctivv. Firvi, he beiteved nai active moral eunnort 


as their ultimate sles Ueto oa rg hl fet Oran ta 
the Danubian valley. Second, he believed the people of the rmpire should be 
suaded, in the guise of national sclf-inverest, ues delie sinhns canta 
Central Powers, thereby h_ndicapping the Austro- ungestan armies as a fighting 
foree and creating further embarrasaent for the Germas military leaders. 

The national groups principall affected wore the Caechs ari Southern Slavs. 
To a lear extent there were Poles, Italians, and Ruraanians to 22 won away from 
the empire. It was intonded that following the war these peck. would be placed 
under their own national governi.cnts, 

eee ae ere arenes i she erie. hep Soe 
treats of Apnl 1915, in which England, France, and Russia promised certain 
Austrian territory te Mtely, Part of this territory wee inhabited by the Sethe 
Blava, and it thus became necessry that matters be adjusted to the satiefaction 
of both Italy and the inhabitants of th: crrtes hefare eny onaniaed nronamanda 


to 
concerned before any propaganda was disseminated. It ie of hirtorical interest 
only, but nevertiwlas worth mentioning, that the politica! settlement agreed on 
at, he peace conference that followed the war wes almost ientical with the agrec- 
monte that were made as the banis for the Allied propaganda directed into the ¢ rea. 

No sooner was there an agrecmcnt on policy than propagands operations +>m- 
menced, The firsi siep im the campaigih was the cetablishmeti, at the Italian Gasera! 
Headquarters of an Inter-Aflie! Propaganda Comuaiasion, with one member 
designated to repreaent each of the Allied powers. Attached to the comsaasion 
were atkiitional members sciected to represent eaci: of the sv-cailed oppreaned 
nationalities that it was intended to acparats from Auetria-Rungsry. 

The first effort in the propaqands -ampcign was ibe puuncation of & newssheet 
that was t become, in the course of time, a weekly publication. This weekly 
newspaper was printed in the Ceech, Folish:, Rumanian, end Slav langueger. The 
repreeentatives of the onpreaged nationalition were nesigned the tauk to are thet 
the matter selected for inclusion was suitable and properly translated. Pamphiets, 
with appropriate propaganda appeals, were alan produced and disseminated from 
time to time. 

These newrshects and pamphlets were sent directly from the printing presses 
to the front lines. There they were distributed by sirplane, balloon, rocket, gre- 
nade, and infantry patrol. By the same means, colored pictures, a ry religious 
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or patriotic asture, were distributed in the honse that these would epoce! to the 
piety and latent or active petriotism of the different natioaalitics. 

In addition to the use of printed mattet, phonographs were employed in ro 
ihaa's lend and in the front Hees, On these, records of Cecch and Slav songs were 
played to awaken and ta develon santiment favorshls to their notions! sopice- 
tions. Patrok, composed largely uf members of the oppreascd nationalities, vho 
had deserted from the Austro-dungarian armics, and who had volunteered for 
this duty, were sent out on propaganda missions. Propaganda distributed in this 
fishion was most effective. Secret channels were also utilised in sending propa 
ats met +1 into the interior of the country. 

Econ after tl propaganda operations commenced, desirable resulte were observed. 
Unrest in the Austro-Hungarian armies appeured to increase at « faster tempo, 
and larger tumbezz of denertern were er rnted comme into the Allied lines, The 
relatively lc pge number of deserters from the armies of the Central Powers, ot: tho 
Austro-Huvgsrian front, led, airing other causes, to the postponement o! an 
offensive thnt had been planned for April 1915. 

The desurters from the Austrian Army gave varioun reasons for coming to the 
Allied side A majority of the jurior officers alleged that they had beon influence 
by the prospects of national liberation held out to them in the Aliied pronaganda, 
Others said that they came to join relztives among the nationals who weve fight- 
ing in the Italian Atimy, avuut whom they leamed through Allied propagunda 
agencies, Still others came for reasons that always witract deeerters -— promises 
of safety, foud, and clothing. It was noted that nearly nll deserters brought propa- 
genda lesficts with thei. 

The Austrian offensive iat was to have bemun in April actually aseurred the 
latter part of June. During this offonsive, desertions occurred in wholesile lots — 
entire orgunizations, under their own officers, ceme over. Desortions became #0 
prevalent that machine gun detachments, under Austrian officers, were detailed to 
shoot down men \/lo attempted to surrender en mame. The Italians had teamed 
from deserters the plans for the Junc offensive, and naturally the possessior of this 
additional knowledge contributed materially to the Austrian defeat. 

The propaganda op: rations in this arca continued unti! the narticipants claimed 
to be distruting over a million copies of the leaftete und pemphieta cach day. As 
root an Bulgaria quit, e section of the Propaanads Cominiaton went to Ralnniin 
and began cperations from there. Dy this tine, significant evenis on the Wesvern 
Front were happening so rupidly that the propagandists confined themaclves to an 
objective reporting of Allied progress, and of Aierican particination in the war, 
which beth Germany end Aveteia.Hunscry had belittled in their propaganda 
releases, Although it became inercasingty clear, we the war dragged on through 
the surnmes cnd autumn of 1918, that the end of the struggle was in sight, propa- 
gsnda uperaticns continued until the end actually exme. 

When the war did end, the Intev-Aled Propaganda Commission turned to the 
pitpaiedou and dimemination of “peace propaganda,” the objective of whicl, » as 
to influence the actual peace terms. [¢ is interesting te compare the peace terms 
advocated by the Inter-Allied Propagande Commission and these actually adopted 
at the peace conference. ‘The coroparison shows either that the authors of the 
propaganda terms made en extremely shrewd guom as to what would happen at 
the conference, or elne that the “peace propaganda” was as sucecvstul an the war 
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BOMB WARNINGS TO FRIENDLY aNn ENEMV 
CIVILIAN TARGETS 


By W. E. D. 
or us ennge verve imo purpoera — they lend to incraan 
the inact of icthal weapons and aesist in 
reducing flaw oe espresed by the target group. 

Starting in mid-May 1945, American Air Puree planes began tho systematic 
d, oping of joaflets om Japan proper. Prior to this time American cir bases were 
ut too great a distance from the major Japanese cities to make regular or periodic 
dropging of leaflets fomsitte, The first leafict bombs dropped in Japan proper were 
carried om regular lottial bombing rune as something eatin for dropping ot heavily 
populated areas. However, after the close of the Okinawa campaiga when air- 

ds much clorer to Jazan became operational, the Air Force leuflet-dropping 
efiort was greatly stepped up. 

Duwing July 1045, leaftet dissemination in Japan was doubled. The campaign 
took a new turn following the announcement of the vurrender ultimatum adoptea 
at th: Potsdam Conference, 26 July 1945. 1-20's bacra spreadirg millions of 
p+ ene ieee tama Many of these contained the terms of the Poteds :: 

natum. 

While the Potedam Co: ference was still in session a step w2s taken on Saipan, 
[KS miles couchoaet of Tokyo, oc! was to ensure the greatest pomibln effec- 
tivencss of the eforts of the buinber squadrons end peychuwgicul warfare personne! 


stationed in the Wexwtern Pacific, Ts inerease the lmapect of the fertet iember 


imminent probability that the desi cities would soon be leveled by fire bombe. 

The text of the origins] air warning leufict uscd in Japan contained the naines 
of 12 cities, at least 4 of which were to be destroyed. Tolkye was included among 
the 12, but a last-minute change in plana led to the necemity for deleting this 
name end the preparation of a new Ieafict. Inelmied emone the 11 cities named, 
Te ne at RENT ae es ete EN, eee, 
Rive Ay i, 

After the tnal text was approved, 041 printing ;ersonnel on Saipan set about 
to provide the 20th Air Force with a sufficient number of copies of the leaflets te. 
permit a liberal coverage of the selected! targets. On 27 July, th dey following 
the pronauncement of Potedem, the first of thes: !cafiets rere dropped on the 
oragamaiiy named cities, The following night, 6 of the 11 cities — Tsu, Aomori, 
ichinomiya, Ogaki, and Uwajima — were bombed and Seft ius ashes. 

A seennd leaflet nemed $2 additional cities that were marked for propavic 
destruction, More than 500,000 copies of these leafleta wern dropped on 30 July 
hy epeciatty assigned B-29 aircraft. Four days later, on 3 August 1945, copies of 
« third icafiet, naming 12 more cities, were dropped. 

A tranalstion of one of these leafiets reads as follows: 


“Read this carefully ae it may save your li’) oF the life of a relative or 
friend. Tn the nest few days the miitary insiailations of some or all of 
the cities named on the reverne side will be destroyed by American boinha 
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These cities contain military inatallntions and workshops or factories 
which producs militas:; enods, Woe are determined to deatroy all of tha 
tools of the military clique which they are using to protong this wuclese war. 
But, unfortunaiely, bom' shave no eyes. &o, in accorianer with Amorics's 
well-knowr. humanitarian policies, the American Alr Force which doen 
not wizh to infure innocent neonle. naw gives vatt a warning tr evasnate 
the citics named end save your lives. 

“America is not fighting the Japanese people but is fighting the military 
clique which kas enelaved the Japanese peuple. The peace which America 
will bring will free the people from the oppression of the wilstary clique 
and means the emergence of a new and better Japan. 

= OU can restore peace by demanding new and good leaders who will end 
the war. 

“We cannct promise that only these cities qill be ainong thoee attacked 
but some or al! of them will be, so heed this warning and ovaczate thers 
cities immediately.” 


The icofiet quoted above was prepared by the psychologies! warfare stiff of 
CINCPAY-CINCPOA, in Pear! Harbor and on Saipan. In addition to the employ: 
ment, of leaflets, warnings were ale diseminvted by a Japeese prisoner of war 
apeaking over the radic facilities of kaa!, an ow: radio trenamiticr, which beamed 
medium-wrve broadcasts to Japan from Seipan. ‘The texts ernp!oyed in the broad- 
cacts were patterned alter those veed on the leafleta. 

At the close of the war, after Amevivwas had uceupied the Japenese homeland, 
Japanese authoritios admitted that homh warnings sent thousands of people in 
pariestricken flight frora their homes, thus intecrupting the daiiy routine of the 
people and thereby, seriously interfering vith the Japancee war effort. 

The peychoiogical warfare officers in General MacArthur’s command who were 
deecendir.g, of preparing to descend on Japan by wav of the Philippincs and Oki- 
nawa, employed ean: entirely differnt thane in the bomb warnings they prepared 
and caueed to be dropped over Japan. Leaflets prepared by Pwh/nwra conveyed 
a threat and eet a definite time within which the bombing of a warned city wea to 
cecur, These THERES denaitely wnplied hat every Warned city would be bombed. 


“These leaficts are being dropped to natily you that your city has been 
imted for destruction by our poweriul air force. The hombing will begin 
in 72 houre. 

“The advance notice will give your rilitery authorith-+ ample time to 
take necessary defensive measures to protect you iroin our inevitable 
attack. Watch and ace how powerless they ere to protect you. 

“We give the military clique thie notification Locnuse we know there is 
nothing they can co to stop var everwhelming power and owr iron deter- 
mination. We went you to see how powcrless the mi‘itary is to protect 
you. 

“Syntematic destruction of city after city will continue as long an you 
blindly foliow your military leaders whow blunders have placed you on 
the wery brink of oblivion. It is your responsibility to overthrow the 
milita'y government now and saye what is left of your beautiful country. 
“In the meanwhile, we urge all civilians to evacuate at once.” 
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There ia & considerable body of evidence to indicate that these boinb warnings 


carried 2 great navelhnunwical iryrent Pollowtes the war: Jet me on med fae st 


ented TR is awa wins 


Civil Information and Education Division Of CAP and the US Strategic Bombing 
Survey (Gnnzn) interviewed a vignificant eample of Japanese people iz Tokyo and 
in the hinterland. Their conclusions form the basis far she findings rz sorted below, 


Leafleta nrovided the most offzstise sasnes cf comsncciceting the susmuaage. 


eee Le a 


Faipen etation asi wae handicapped by a weak fiqna: and a thorough job of 
jamining by Japanese transmitters. 1a an over-all usens sample, including un- 
warned sa weil ca warned ¢..:18, 60 percent of those interviewed 


According tu the conclusions reached by vesva the vezction most coramonly 
experienced, .ewpecially in the warned cities, was that of fear. A number of indi- 
viduals experienced « realisation of the great strength of the US and the impo- 
tence of Japan. Some interpreted the warnings as evidence of humanitarian 
instincts ea th art of the Americans. 

_ There is imu + evidence, which could be elted, te support the conclueion that 


point of view, was the confusion created in warned commuritics. Undoubtedly 
this led to a further breakdown of the docial etructure in the Japanese commu- 
Bities and ieft tiem areas wlthoul serviow thoy needed, 

Considereble numbers of people novel away from their homes and accustomed 
places of work when they learned that their home communitins were to he bomber. 
The movemenis of civilians, in many inetances, seriously intericred with the mors. 
ment of military end other supplies. Absenteeism end other hindrances: couzed 
lowering of peeduction. Many communities found it diffieult to maintain fire- 
fighting and air-rescus servicse. 

According to the word of Japanese leaders th bomb-warning leaflets were among 
the mest sucessful operatichs in the field of paychologicy! warfare that were 
directed against Japanese civilians. ‘There was nothing the civil or militery author. 
ities could do to counteract the effeets of the leafiets; i.e., they were :nable to 
reduce oF to limit the imprct of the fright the leaflet meesupm inepired. 

There was little oz nothing that could be done to counteract the growing belief 
of the people in the impotence of the Japanese military, or to mduce the trust that 
the peanle placed in the sincerity end truthfulness of American propagainla. As 
the poote ar surveys in Japan were pushed to a fiaal conclusion, it becuine increas- 
ingly obvious that the warnings hit the Japanese people more effectively than any 

ch propagaods effort attempted by te Americans, 

onWbke yotne American propagandists were concentrating their attack on the 
Japaneses in the homeland, cther American psychological warriors were pushing 
the psychological offenielve on other fromte. In most of these, bomb-warning 
leafiete were employed with mgnificent resulta. 

In Burma the Amerivans warned the natives thet military installat-ons, rail- 
roade, cesignated highways and bridges, and similar places were marked for 
deutriset fon and that consequently the Burman inhabitants should »yuid them. Cne 
leafet stated that builock carts moving Japanese supplies wzre fair game to Allied 
aircraft pilots, Owners of animals and carts were thus uiged to hide them from 
the Japanese. 

Both dus ing and preceding the battle for Okinaws, from Apri! through Jure 1945, 
leaflets were druppes over moat ci the island, urging ‘he people te leave the eoasta! 
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areas 20 a3 not to be harmed in the air and novel bombarrenents that would pre- 
cede the ainphibious tandings of American forces. No hint of landing creas ~vere 
given in the lnnflets. After the American troops were ashore, and had begun the 
push inland. osher leaflets were prepared and dropped as needed, wamirg the 
hatives to seek safety at designated polnts and urging them to stay away from all 
Japanese troops and military inetallatiors. 

in China the mission of tho Amocican ow: peychological warfare detachment 
was to supnort tle operations of the American Air Forces and the Chinese ground 
forces. Cane especially effective air-warring leafict may be cited from this arva. 
By 1045, Japan lid been forced, through the attrition of her merchant fleet, to 
move a considerable part of the military supplics required in China overland by 
rail. Treviously, intracoastal vesvels, which moved hundisda of miies up the 
Yangtze river. carried a large part of this logistic wquirement. In moving goods 
over Chinese 1ailroads, full employment was made of trained Chinese snanpower 
such ay engineers, firemen, and braxemen. 

Barly in 1945 # single long-range fighter cireraft took off from a friendly airstrip 
fo. a Sight over a rail center in North China. Without previous anneaicement, 
and with little fanfare, the plane dropped a few small bundies of leaficta over the 
zail marshaling yarja and the sectors of the city where rail workera were known to 
live. These leafiets carried a nicanage that read somewhat as follows: “Chine 
railworkers vhis is a warning. Leave the trains and the srese in which you now 
reside and seck safety in the country. The next planes which come this way will 
te dropping lethal bombs. This city and its rail center will be destroyed, Don’t. 
take a chance, leave while there is stiil time.” 

No other Americar. plancs visited this area, but the threat waa sufficient to 
produce confusion and to reduce the flow of vital Japanese war supplies. Reporta 
tached the rear arena, where Americans were found, that at took the Japancar 
more than 1G days w round up sufficient Chinese personnel o move the trains in 
amy way near normal numbers. It seerned apparent that the one light aircraft, 
seattering paper with printed menrages, instead of lethal bombs, created more 
confusion and disturbed the Japanese eupply lines almost ax much aa would have 
a whole squadron, dropping explosives from high altitud :. The warning leaflets 
had the added advantage of presenting the Americans to the Chinese and the worid 
at large as humariiarians, i.c., a8 persons desirous of saving hunin life. 

The experience guiued in the use of bomb-waming lenficts in the Pacific carm- 
peigns aqiinet Japanese civilians would indcicsts the following: 


1. Bomh warnings, there fensibic, are a powerfully effective means of achling 
to the ciesirable paychological effects of bembing, and in directing the behxvier 
Of PeOple MUG. /ede0d tit pale sivaitagediun to tne stiining forces. 

2. Warning: can be used to reinforce the fears of peupic and to iaduce in them 
panic flight. 

3. W aT ingE Can be used lo demonstrate mnateriel and iaiary ape erlority. 

4. Warnings can be used to reduce a target group's resentment against an 
attecking air for.>, and to increase the resentment which the people may hold 
toward their own political and military leaders 

5. Air-warning leaflets may also be used to discredit. the enemy's propaganda 
and to establish credibility for American propaganda utterances. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTICN OF THE GERMAN PRESS* 


An account of Amer? aa miittary government 
activity in revrienting the tserman preae. 


ia Gerinany, the Americea miliiary government, i iis RUnenIaion Program, 
au'gned an important role to the mace media. The tasks of reconstructing the 
German meas mediz. and employing them in behalf of ccupation objectives was 
indeed a vast undertaking. 1u a basic aciae it was a parsdoxical objective since 
arbitrary and authoritarian means hed to be employed in the pursuit of demoerstic 
objectives. 

Bhort-raiige policies on reorientation to be applicd in the UR areas of oevupation 
were formulated in the Information Control Division (icp), at headquarters of 
US Foreeo European Theater (uqusrer) located in Bad Homburg, and ister 
(apring of 1946}, at the Cffice of Military Government for Germany (U8), in 
Berlin, to which the contro’ division was transferred. These reorientation policies 
were based on broad political d‘rectives issued by the Offies of War Information 
(sod later by unite of the Department of Stite) whore function conaisted of formu- 
lating educational and cultural programs designed to develop an urderstanding 
af the war policies and aims of tw US. (p 19)" 

Siace the em media of commurication in the American controtied areas in 
Germany were supervised in order to further military and political objectives, as 
these were formulated by tie Joint Chiefs of taf and the American Military 
Governor, a working agreement was entered into by Elmer Davis, Director of 
OW, and Brig Gen Looer A. ScCiuce, Chief of scp. This agreement vse designed 
to prevent the rise of conflicting points of view and to esieblish a smeoth-working 
relation on practical issues bound to arise either in the making of policy or in its 
later implementation. (pp 19- 20) 

The execution of the rvorientation policy was divided into three phases. The 
first phase called fiw the total prohibition of German pubtic education and cultura! 
meta; the second phase provided for tim emplcya.eni of oficial (overt, as it was 
then cuilec) American educational services and th: simultaneous svrching out 
of anti-Nazi Germana who could be trusted to reestablish indigenous inedia under 
militery governine..t supervision; and, in the third phase, there was to be a gradual 
transition designeti iv venti cumpreve Cuntios in the Ginaats thomscives, with 
mupervinon by the military government authorities on only the highest level. 
(p 20)" 

Jn ti firat phase, following closely on the heels of the victorious armies, military 
government law provided the neceemary authority for the outlawing of the Nasi 
propaganda organization, These laws prohibited any German, of whatever polit- 
inl snading. froin Geaing any of the follwing: publishing paper, beeks, asd peri- 
odicals; radio broadcasting; showing motion pictures; giving theatrical and opers- 


© Thie account follows very closely the text of Albert Norman's, Our Germen Policy: 
Propaganda anc Culivre, Vantage Press, ixew York, 151, reproduced with the permis 
sion of the publisher and copyright holder, The page numbers appearing after the 
various pcragrayhe |i a refacence ta the source of the material in Mr. Norman’‘s volume. 
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tic performances; and conductitig concerta. The iuilitary goverinent seguisUous 
empowered the occupation authorities to remove irom positions wi iemiersnip any 
person who lad helped to feshio-: Nasi ideclogy. (p 20) 

To fill the void created ivy 2h. outlawrv of the highly contralis-d Nasi propa- 
ganda macnine and the desiructi.i OF physical plant facilities, as a resut of the 
fighting. the two most important tredia for reorienting the public, newapapers and 
radio, were, at first, taken over ar.i operated directly by the US Army, A number 
of German newspapers were published and distributed through military channels 
by the Army during the second phase els. What was printed in the pres, then, 
wan in very large measure determined by the military autherities of the accupa- 
tion. German technical personnel werv, howcver, employed to the fullest possible 
extent. (pp 20-21)" 

When the American and British Armics first entered Germany, thew brought 
with them newspapess published by suaur, These were disiributed among tae 
German civilians. In July 1945, Germany was partitioned into rones of oecupa- 
tion, at which time nQusret took over the responsibility for publishing the news- 
papers in the American sone of occupation and the American sector of Berlin. 
These newspapers numbered nine in July, and had a combined circulation cf close 
to 224 million. Must of the major cities in the Amezican sone were thus giver 


newspaper coverage. 

Gradually, the publication of these papers by the Army was discontinued, and 
the task of providing newspaper coverage for the German public was transierrc 4 to 
Germans who were issued licenses for that purpose by the military goveraren’, 
Some officials rewerded thia procedure an premature. These officers held that there 
still was a need for regional military government newtpapers to preeent to the 
German people the Amsricen point of view on curret* omblems, The policy that 
was followed, however, was to turn such activities beck to the Germans as rapidly 
as possible. Thus by November 1945 all but one of the official mili govern- 
nent sewaepapers in the German lenguege, Ike Neve Zeitung, had ceased publica 
tion, and their place hac been taken by the indigenous lictmsed prees. 

Militery government proceeded slowly in licensing Germans to assume important 
positions in the new press field, because of the necessity of finding men who were 
completely reliable and who were suited to play a positive role in the demoeratic 
recszentstion of Germany. Pelitica! qualScatiunc diaaccx of the Germans in 
this feld were more rigorous than those required for reentry to many other fields 
of puNic life, In order to qualify tor a licenec one had to undergo an exhaustive 
eid invesdgation. To operate the public education media, military government 
authoritier sought articuiate anti-Naszis, not just those who posscased a negative 
record with respect to Nasi adherence and activity. Germans chosen for policy, 
editorial, and certain exeevtive positions hud not on!y te be technically quelii-d 
but had to demonstrate that they posacssod democratic Ideals. (pp 21-22) 

The tye of newspaper the American military government authorities wished 
to ace the German: introduce was cne that emphasize! straightforward news 
reporting, with: emphasis on international rather thar on provincial news. ‘Thin 
would mean less editorializing and more factual recorting of events. [p> pre-liitler 
days %t was tho potitical editorial, not the curren$ news, which received the major 
emphasis in German newspapers. (p 32)" 

In order to establish the kind of press desired, a complicate] and long-drawn-wit 
procedure for luwating, investigating, and Nccnaing prodemecratic profeasionally 


ial 
qualified Germans was adopted. Because of the widespread phynical destruction 
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ln Germany, the Gernnana chosen for news publiahing enterpriess had to be provided 
with buildings, presses, newsprint, and other materials required for news publich- 
ing, ventures. (pp 32-33)" 

During the first few months of the occupation, wqus¥ET reserved tc itself the 
exclusive right to grant Hoenses to applicants who wer> receeemended te it by the 
lowes echelons of mailiiary government. in iim, hes ever, the ivwer echelons were 
g:ven permiasion to grant licenocs on their own authority. with the single stipula- 
ticn thet cities selected in which to lsunct. new publications would have tu be 
approved by saqusreT and furthor, that no more than one newspaper would be 
liceseed in nny one city. (p 33)” 

The publishers who were Jiewnsed were required (9 form a busines cerporation 
in accordance with the terms of German jaw and statutes an furtner epproved by 
military governinent. Military government reserved to iteclf many controls over 
the corporation, including the right to inspect such things as the accounts, files, 
inventorie, and stockpiles of the licensed newmpapers to semire their operation on 
tound financial principles. (p 33)" 

The first German-language newspaper to be publishod in the US sone of oceupa- 
= was the Frankferter Rundechau, which first appeared on 31 July 1645. Seven 

men, representing varicus shedes of political thought, were made jointly reapon- 
tible for its publication, Ite initial circulation of alrnost 600,009 copies enabled 
it to cover a large part of Hesse. The Rundechau was well reveived by ths public. 
The difficulties of publinhing s newspaper under the handicap of material shurtages 
waa recognised by all. The general public reaction t- its appeararee wes ‘hat it 
was good to have a real German newspaper again. (pp 33-34)™ 

In the Amer'san sone arsontable newsneners were soon established in Weide 
berg, Marturg, Giatigact Branen, Wiesbaden, Munich, Garmisch-Parienkirchen, 
and Nuernberg, as well we in Hof ©‘ “border town” on the American-Russian 
boundary io Upper Franconia), :...burg, Desmstadt, and Regensberg. The 
newspapers in these cities were etarted initially with lacge circulations. An others 
were sterted in tne emailer orplers, the autherien! acres of circulation and the 
numbcrs prited were gradua'ly reduced. Even though the number of Jicensed 
plants increaned the total circulation of licensed newspapers remained! fairly 
cometant, at approximately 4 million. By late 1946, 38 newspapers were licensed 
in tte American sune of occupation, including the Breren et. ave and the Ameri- 
eats sector of Berlin. In Berlin the newspaper licensed by the American military 
government wes Der Tagessmegel, founded on 77 September 1045. It was a fre- 
quent target for Berlin's Soviet-epunec-ed press. (p 34)" 

Froeauae of the e2:lous shortage of neweyrint, newspapers appeared only two or 
three times weekly, or devigna tet days, in editions limited in size from four to six 
peges. The only exception to inis rule was Der Tageaspiegel, which appeared on 
tix days of the week, The excention for this paper was duc to the poiitieal impor- 
tance attached to the former German capital. (p 35)** 

Few pinblems were more complex and more difficult to sol:re than the persietent 

» of newsprint. Due to the acarcity of coal and other manufacturing mn. 
plies, production in the American sone was unable to reach its maririum capacity. 
The pelitical and aconomic policy pursued by the Soviet representatives on the 

ied Control Council levei made it virtualiy impoasibie to import paper and 
paip trom the Soviet sone, the area with the largest producers. Elsewhere in 
Europ, paper stocks were at 4 critically low level. The Importation of newopnat 
from the United Biates was rele cut by thn dotiar exchange problem. The situa- 
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tiom was actualy such that only a rapid overall improvement in Germany's 
cosiomic. sation Ofered @ Way Gul from Chis impasae. 

Tie vificial American miiitary government newepaper, Die Neuc Zeitung, began 
publication on 18 October 1045, and it was still being published long after al! other 
officid Newaraners had heen renlacudd by the indigenose Cleemean prese. Tt wae 
dhextote thro sughowt the American gune UF oceupalion im wemiweekiy dic008 OF 
approximately 144 millica onpies. (pp 35--36)™ 

Some military governrsent officials believed —and this was especially trus of 
Am.banador Robert Murpt:, political adviser to the Military Governor —- that 
Die Neue Zeitung should he published as a daiiy, with losal editions for such key 
tities na Munich, Stuttgart, and Berlin, partics’ sly in the letter city, where the 
cloeang down of the oficial occupation newspaper the Allgemein Zeitung) was 
proposed by Genera! Clay. Horever, the view that prevailed waa that the Nese 
Zeitung should not be identified with any particular Iceulity but should have 
instead a trily sone-wide character; furthermore, ite size and frequency of pubiica- 
tion should be such that it would not improperly compete with the licensed German 
hewepapers. (p 36)” 

The life of the Neue Zettung, as the life of muny a new enterprise, was not a very 
snooth one. Numerous adverse eriticianis were directed against it. On cecasion 
it was charged with being ‘‘too German.’ Its first editor, Capt Hans Habe (US 
Army), thought it « miateke to give to the Germanz “merely an American news- 
paper” erithout any compromise with German journalistic traditions Tho Zeitung 
wae what one might cali an ‘“‘clegnat’ newspayer. In apprarares it: wae very 
appealing, owing nv doubt to the fact thut its editors collected the best of every- 
thima they could get. It had one distinct advantaze not nomernaed hy moet. linenand 
pubslications; it was printed in the medern and littimdaraged printing plan’, of 
the Nasi Party's Vdtkiecher Beobachier. (p 34)" 

The chief cciticiam directed against the Zeitung during its firet months of exist- 
ence was that instead of being a vehicle of Anierican views, with “to features fur- 
niwhing a picture of American life, it was actually oriented in the opposite direc 
tion. Very litthe news of the US wes included, less, in fect, than in many of the 
liosmeed newpaper. Its feature material waa devoted largely to a discussion of 
Gertaan culture, and material on the American way of life and culture was con- 
sp'«tious by ite abrence. (pp 36-37)" 

In due course the content of the Neue Zeitung hegan to conform to military 
government policy and to be chaps by official directives governing its publication. 
General McClure directed that its editors :nake it their prime concern that the 
German Geers be adequately Informed about the US ect the Arnorican poiat of 
view on German problems and international affairs, ‘‘riaking, if secessary, unpopu- 
larity at times. They were directed to give high priority to news and feature 
insiernal about ihe 1A in orner in averramu tna igng-stancine vy meneinainl oesited= 
of Csermans towarus thy US. In commen with the indigenous German pres, the 
Newe Zersung was Girected to emphasize the need fer the devclopragnt of a demo- 
cratic spirit in Germany and the creation of institutions that would help achieve 
thiss goal. So as not to sl.ow flagrant favoritiem, and pot to arouse punsible h-«til- 
ity among Germaua, the Amencan-sponsored newspaper was made mubject to the 
sanne metorial restrictions aa the license? prea, with rapest to such things 22 the 
allocation cf newsprint and printing supplies. (p 37)** 

The Zeitung was well received 1 by the G German people. In part, tinie was duc to 
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pact to its contens, and excellent mako-up, .\ccording to madership mirvejs, 
alrout half the edule enpuletion in the American sone read tha paper, and most 
of ite readers claimed to prefer it to th: licensed newspapers. Interestingly enoagh 
a contidershle number of its readers tailed 1 realise that the Zeitung wan an offi- 
iad mikitary Zovern@ment organ. More midcieaeam and woliminnatad Flee 
read the paper than did workingmen. The reasons giver for liking the hewapaper 
was ita variety cf taterial and ite <arsidernble allotment of apace to world newn. 
It was favored by come for its big’: intelleewal level and for the apecial features 
thet were not foymd in the licensed ewspapers, What criticiem existed was 
directed ageinst the aleerice of dencriptions of how ordinary people in American 
life live, something in which most Germans et that tim: displayed a been interest. 
(py 37-36)" 

Since .ve Reich Ministry of Propaganda and Puidic Enlightroen: ‘uad pressed 
nearly all hewspapermen into ite service, through forced memisrskip i ia the Federal 


i hest intentions, re lack of proper printing a heat, newsprint, and of 
alznoet al! other commodities, not to speak of food and housing, prevented the rapid 
enaergence of & preas lees duli and dreary than the first, iszues of the licensed news- 
papers. Henee, moet quite naturally compared unfavorably with Aincrican news- 
papers aud even with the average German provincial paper ef pre-Hitler days. 
(5> 38)" 

In general the public scon came t :cgaid the licensed press as independent 
organs of German opinion and lees as agenta of tho forces of cceupation, an opinion. 
thata few peopie aeld for along time. Only > :ninority offered articulate criticiem, 

such came mosily from the well-to-do grou. .p 32)* 

Hownver, as time tent on, the German press underwent considerable j improve- 
ment, Newepapers begun taking s more ective part in -he life of theiy comrauni- 
tiews endl they became increasiagly »dle to solve their own editorial and businesn 
probleris, The organization of an assocation of newepaper publishers in each 
province of the Amecrican sune increased the newnpapermen's gelf-reliance, and 
matters that formerly were dealt with by military government were taken up and 
pettled by there amociations. 

The first step ia encouraging newopaper competition and thun preventing the 
creation of vested interests, was taLen by military governmert in April 1946, when 
the Newe Prose was licensed in Frankfurt as « second newapsper lo the Rundechau. 
It war the first paper to appear where a licensed German pices was slreedy in 
exiatence. 

The German prensa in the American sone, unlike that in the Britieh and Scviet 
rones, waa not a party organ. Although it did not earhew political discunsion, it 
was what mignt he called s “nonpolitical” presse. Newspaper editora were sclected 
exclusively from = journslistic point of view — but only after 2 cereful ine restiga- 
on of their personal and political backgrounds, Although some critics adhered 
to the view that tu deny political parties the right to publish newapapers ia to deny 
the very hasix af demacratic mylitical education, most Germane soproved of « 


homparty press and credited their newepnpere with having remained impartial in 
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discussing political problems. A single survey in 1947 reported 2hs¢ only 8 per- 
cent of the readers fnvored a party press, 77 percent were against it, “and the rest 
wae indifferent to the iaastter. Even some ci the pre-ifitier party newspaper 
publishers fevored ah independent prese, whereas the moet vocal dowanca for a 
party press came from political leaders who were not concerned so much with 
erating a democratic pras in Germany an Guy wer with thelr own personal 
palitieal fnetumes ‘The undortsing piinciple of the Aimeniean policy OF extabuate 
ing ® nonparty press was that such a prees would prevent bitter political recrim- 
ination and would thereby make easicr the task of reorientating Corman polit- 
ical thinking in accordance with the American objevtive of establishing an impar- 
tial press. (pp 30-40)™ 

Subject, matter seldom if ever discussed in the newspapers in 1945 was by 1046 
appearing in numerous articles end editorials — 2 sign of the wider intorest pub- 
fishers were taking in German and world problems, The apathy that previously 
prevailed among the pecple, as well as among the public figures who wore relied 
an by the US government to take the lead in an ideological reorientation, wan 
slowly but surely on the wane. This greater independence, Lowever, had led some 
editors, on crcasicn, to write in contravention of press directives. The editor of 
Suddeutsche Zeitung, for example, on two separate occasions carried stories dis- 

erediting ona of the occupying powers, namely, Soviet Russin. This was strictly 
against prees regulations. Moth of the Frankfurt newspapers — the Rundechanu 
and the Neue Presse — bitterly attacked the military government of Hesse for 
requisitioning buildings allegedly necded by the Army of Occupation, Such 
attacks were indeed, cor.tzary to directives, which stipulatec that no attacks on 
settled military government policy were to be printed. In one instaney the news- 
paper as a punishment wes ordered to reduce its editions from six to tou: nomee 
for # period of one moath; in the other, the editora were reprimanded and edvized 
to keep strictly within the few limitations that etill applied w them. (pp 40-41)™ 

All in all the German prese could fairly be said to be moving toward 
a free democratic organ. The differences that developed ‘etween Russia and ita 
satellite atates on the one band and the US and Western Europe on the othe> hand 
were not hushed up. The newspapers were permitted to discuss these differences 
objectively. The editors likewine began to discura the equally important ques- 
tion of “German unity. They repeatodly emphasized it to be a matter of great 
consequence to the German people. There were unmistakuble undertones of dis- 
appo'c tment brought out is the newspapers by the faijure of the great powers to 
setue “he German question. (p 41)* 

The announceruent by Geeretary of State Byrnes in 1946 of the coming economic 
merger of the American and British zones of necupation was given factund treant- 
ment hy mort publishers. The predominant note struck by the editorials was 
that the bipartite agreement did not exclude participation by the Roviet sone 
whenever Soviet Risen decided bo join with the athera and thee enie meant extsah 
in practical potenGadves it Ure eeunoinic reconstruction of Western Germany. 
ip 4i)* 

The German News Service (Deutsche Aligomeine Nachrichten Agentur: pana) 
hed ite bepinning in June 1945, when a smail military government detachment 
arrived at Bad Nauheim to take over contrul of the 12th Army Group’ 6 preas and 
rain facilities and the central publishing offices cf the US Artay's German-tan- 
guage newspapers. [ts beginnings were primitive. Correspondents werv sent out 
to Berlin and Munich, and arrangementa were: nade for effective ceaperation with 
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tho French and Soviet news agencies. Munich and Berlin were linked to Bad 
Nauheim by “fs: tciograph, whereas rrenkfurt and Wiesbaden relicd on a 
course service for liaison. World news ut first reached Germany feora the Aitlice! 
Prem Service, it Loncon, and jater, when this wartime Anglo-American enterprise 
was terminated, frum the US Presa Service in Luxembourg. (p 42) 

On 6 Sentember 1046 paws Leger as a consolidated ageney by servicing news- 
pepers sad sedic stations ia ihe Amerenn gone with a complete file of world and 
German mews. At first it was operated directly by military govenmert; how- 
ever, ita technical operations were grrduaily transferred to Germans until, after 
a 12 month eristener, pana vould be licensed as a nonprofit, coopratively 
owned enterprise, model organisationally somewhat along the lines of the Ameri- 
can Amociated Press. 1t was owned aud operated by the publishers of 
in the Amecican occupied sone of Germany. In 1945 it counted among ita German 
fournatistic staff only three newspapermen, al! only revently release! from a pris- 
oner of war carmp at the behest of military government; a year later the news 
service waa completely in German hands, free tn conduct its own affaizs, :bject 
only to the few restrictions tlies auplied to the indigenous press as a whole. (pp 42- 
43)" 

The German rcader, to judge by err ‘mys taken in the early months cf the necupa- 
tion in cities where lirensed newspapers were published, wan satisfied that his 
paper, in the main, was suiliciently outanoken when the ucension demanded jt. 
He felt that his paper had remained iiapartial in discussing political problems and 
he believed that it had done « satisfactory job in helping the German people to 
gun 2 better understanding of the rest of the work! In subsequent months, the 
German prees was released from eveti nominal restrictions, as Germany beceme a 
enicial center in the arene of internetions! rolzticns. The fact that, the German 
press wan able to rerist infiltration by former Nasie and ultranationalivts can be 
attributed to the practice of licensing and supervising the newspapers during the 
trancition pericd. Along with careful selection cf personnei, the German prees 
made good use of the brief period of democratic incubation before it was subjected 
to the rigors ol practical politics and political tensions. /p 43)™ 


MAGSAYSAY AND THE PHILIPPINE HUKS* 
Br W. E. D. 


An acveunt of haw the Philippine Minister of Defense combined 
an enlightened policy of alibary and econrnic rehabilitation 
with poychoiogical warfare to situate qreusth of Communiom. 


In 1046 the Philippine Commonweaith heeame the free Philippine Repablic, 
tout [ree democratic institutions did not automationily flourish after the withdrs ea! 
of Americen controls. The period of Japanese dominion and the ravages of war 
had lex! to extensive social and economic disocganiaation. The republi: lacked in 
sufficient numbers well-enined, competent, and honest native democratic leaders 


°This cane study was prepared from the following basic sources: Robert Rhaolon, 
°*The tiuks —- Foe in the Phitinpinea,” Colliers, 127: 11 1 (7 Apr 51); William L. Worden, 
“Robin Nowd of Ube istands,” Sdurday Evening Poot, 25:20 ff (12 Jat 52); and daily 
mews reporta appearing in 1951 und 1952 in the New York Times. 
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to meet the averwhelining probiems of political, encial, and economic disloeation 
A few Filipino “quislings” had been recruited dunng the war to join Japanese 
occupying suthoritics in forming « “puppet” governmeni, which did not heritate 
to sesort to open bribe y. The niistrust ond hated of this puppet government 
had been met by hostile guerrilla action from, a large part of che pupulation. Afier 
the defeat of Janan. US military forces witidrew fram tha Talanda, almoat an aoon 
as they had recenquered them, this, keeping faith with wartime promises. As 
they withdrew they left behind vest stores of materiel and equipment that becane 
a souice of graft with which the government of Sergio Osmeris had 10 contend, 
Neither the US forces nor the new Philspine government called in the American 
arms and runitions that had been distributed to the civil and covert military 
population during the war. Asa result Communist guerrillas, who were soon to 
ge into action, had ample access ta two rich eources of arms gud war materials. 

in the early days of the Republic the population gave general support to their 
new Republican leaders, but as time went on incflective leadership, unredeemed 
promises, and allegations of widespread graft were reflected in inflation, poverty, 
and increased restlessnese smong landless peasants. These economic and polit- 
ical disturbances were in ad+litica to the psychological blow dealt to that part of 
the Philippine economy dependent on export trade. This sscter of the economy 
was soon to know that independence meant the gradual withdrawal of American 
tariff protection ond denial to Philippine exporters relatively easy accers to Amer- 
ican marketa. 

The Woks, or Comtnsint guerrillss, of the postwar years, were: relatively smal] 
in number compared with the Philippine guerrilla strength that opposed the 
Japancee during World War []. The Huks were Ied principally, but not entirely, 
by Mesrow-trained Chinese agents who during the war yeare had engaged in 
indiseritninate terrorisation of both Japanese and Philippine sympathizers. Altes 
the surrender of Japan and the withdrawal of American forces the atrength, of the 
Huks increased rapidly. In this they were assisted by the postwer decline in the 
power nnd prestige of the ihilippine government, and by the powerful lift pro- 
vided by the victory of the Chincee Communists on the Asiatic mainland. The 
decline in prestige of the Philippine government wis accelerated under President 
Quirino, who took office in 1946 as the leader of the new “hberai’’ (in opposition to 
the “nationalist’) party. By 1950 the Huks numbered approxi ately 10,000 
armed men, with perhaps ae many as ten times that number in villiges and towns 
who were wilting to give active aid to their program. The Huk headquarters were 
lodged deep in the mountainous jungles of the Iulands. Opposed to the Huk 
forces was a Philippins national srmy of anproximately 18,000 men, inadequately 
staffed, poorly trained, and inefficien.y led. The government's inability to retain 
the economic gains for the peasantry bat had been made under prevar American- 
Filipino contre! mede the Communiate' claims esperially appealing to the “zhare- 
eronper’! claes 

The necessity of obtaining a large ‘oan froin the US appears to have been a cru- 
cial factor in inducing Provident Quirino to urge Ramon Magsaysay to become 
Secretary of Defense for the Republic and in leading defense forces to revitalise 
operations against the Hu's. Magsaysay, a fo-mer automobile mechanic, had 
himself led over 12,000 chective Filipino guerrillas against the Japancec during 
Work] War If. When the Americans reconquered the Islands Magnayary was 
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appovinkes} military governor of Zambales, lis native province, located en the Wert 
Cosat of Luton. Here he gained a reputation for honest and effivient political 
leade:ship. When appointed to the head position in Cie Philippine Department 
of Defense he brought to his new job a reputation and a policy that were to be 
influcatial in enlinting the sid of the American governinent in combating Com- 


Under Ifagueysay’s administration, the rehabilitation of the Sighting foreca waa 
pushed with great energy. The Secretary discharged in who.caale lots inefficient 
and corrupt officers and replaced them with enthusinatic and loys! young teaders. 
The civil constabulary of the Islands was incorporated Into the army and, begin- 
ning with Magsaysny’s Incutabency, increasingly heavy attacks wore made agair:t 
the Huks. The campaign was cliimaxed curing 1952 by te capture of Willian 
Pomeroy, an Amezican Communiat who had be ome one of the major Huk Sewers. 

Aiong with there military measures, Magnayaay developer! and employed psycho- 
logical warfare effectively In the battle against the Puke and their potential or 
actual supporters among the peasant population. Dy his reputation and record 
of rigorous integrity, Magsr;scy removed une of the main propaganda lines of 
the Huks. Another Communist apocal, that of agitation against inequitable land 
distribution, was sttacked directly. Much to the concternation of Communist 
leaders, Magsaysay promised landless Huk guerrillas nvettlement on fertile land 
reclaimed from the jungle, with adequate community facilities provided. The 
grant ot fand was to be contingent upon the guerrillas withdrawing from the rebel- 
juve forces, Although the: number of resettlement projecta so far actually com- 
pleted is limited, the plan is projected on a large scale. None of the Huk families 
whee has thie far jotied a resritiement community has returned to the Communist 
camp. 

Az the psychological warfare campaign designed to bring ebout the surrender 
of the Huks got under full steam the American wsts officers in the acid offered 
their services to Filipino forces. The Regional Production Center (rpc), eatab- 
lished in 1950 in Manila to reproduce propngarda literature for use by American 
personnel scettered throughout the Orient, prepared iraflets, posters, and pamph- 
lets in many local dialects for wae againot the Huks. There is a considerable body 
of evidence to indicate that this material was effective. In September 1951 the 
Charge d‘Affaires of the American Embasey in the Philipplncs reported to the US 
Department of State as foNows, 


“The following report was received from usis center in [oilo and is for- 
warded for the information of the Deo=rtmant 

“This is wo report that during the mass surrender of $23 dissidents in 
CABUTUAN (Provines of sLoILo) in the month of July and another group 
of $00 who surrendered in Massia in August, Usis maverisie were found 
among the surrenderces, particularly ‘The Korea Story” learlets and the 
Hiligaynon translation of the “ux Declaration of Human Rights.” 
“'Reperts gathered from reiiable sources, both army and civil, indicate 
that usin giveaway inaterials, eapecially those in local dialerta, create a 
great impact and spontaneous response among the common people and 
Ate ait ehective way of comb.ung the Comnmnist propaganda of lies and 
deveption." 
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“The vars materiels that were [curd among the surrendered dissidents 
had been distribn‘ed through the sux aress of Panay '.y mail, large- 
scale personal distribution, and air drops made from s Philippine Army 
plane. 


For the Ambassador 
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Maganysay showed himself to be equally imaginative in dealing wit’ the prob- 
leme of destitute families of Huk guerrillan, Widespread publicity has been given 
to incidents involving public assistance given such persona, which, along with 
resettlement poiicy, has implied a promise of forgivences aud general amnesty to 
all Huk guerrillas who agree to adhere tu the cause of freedom in the Philippines. 
In carrying out his program, Magsaysay's first objective wax to bring to an end 
the acceleration of recruitinent to Huk ranks and in thin respect he has thas (ar 
been extracrdinarily successful. At the same time, incresaing protectiun agaliat 
Huk raids has been given to villages and thus the support given to the Commu- 
nista by terrorisnd peasante has been areatly 

Maguaysay's inaginative use of espionage and ecounterespionage in conjunction 
with more orthodox military measures hes increased the resulta he han secured. 
An American Negro volunteered his wervices to gather information on the guer- 
rillas. He was promptly asked to penctrate Commwniat ranks in order to obtain 
vite! information. on the location of guerrilla headquarters. The ruccess of his 
mission enabled effective ection to be texen against this headquarter. 

In looking, back over the postwar history of the Islands it may be concluded that the 
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volved only the prodleme of anti-American greuys in the Inlands. The grant of 
political independence did not make possible the automatic ending of destructive 
agitatica, much of which was anti-American in character. In the battle againat 
Communion in the Hailippines the Americans and Filipinos have been aided by 
the large number of Catholics ia the Islands; yet despite this help, maladminis- 
tration and the intenaity of demand lor change provided a stimulus for rapid 
development of Gs Cuininiatiios SR UST activity. 

Magsayen;’s activities deiaunstzate how military action, combined with a 
realistic social and economic reform program that i is publicized by means of paycho- 
logical warfare, can contain and ultiinately eliminate such threats to free people 
in recently liberated colonial areas. His strategy was designed to drive a wedge 
het ween leader and followers. To do chia he decided to offer to the Huk followers 
a solution ic their economic probleme that wes adventegcous to them. Sor this 
strategy to work, it was not ccugh that Muganysay merely offer amnesty; he 
had to have the power to quarantee political pardon for past guerrilla ectivity 
und be abie to convince the target proups ald-esaed that he could effectively and 
sincerely iaplement euch a policy. 


VYiltary Objectives 


Tt is not feasible to list or describe all the poasibie purely military objec- 
tive: for which psychological warfare inigut be empivyed. The foliowing 
list and tae supporting case histories that fallow are intended to be sugges- 
tive rather the 22 . .1-1nclusive. 
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1, To influenre enemy military strategy, tactics, and che dispoeition 
and ure of troops. 

2. V'o aewist in immobilizing and containing 2 military force where it 
is not feasible to =fect its destruction by divect military attack. 

3, Ta induce enemy troops to desert or to surrender. 

4. Av induce enemy commasitier to negouate a surrender. 

5. To induce the final military capitulation of an enemy nation. 

6. To reduce last-itch resistance by enemy forces. 

7. ‘To encourage enc support the military operations of friendly par- 
tisan forces. 

8. To haraes or to overload the security and intelligence agencies of 
the enemy. 

9 To increase the psychological impact, of the use of lethal weapons 
and military tactics. 

10. To produce cleavages in the rauks of enemy forces or to raise doubts 
in the minds of enemy con.mandera concerning the loyalty and devotion 
of their troops. 

11. To create among enemy troops and civilian population a lose of 
confidence in announces? Var «ima, 

12. To disrupt the communications system and to isapair the organi- 
sational efficiency of enemy military formations. 

12, To sesist intelligence collection agencies la the performance of their 
duties. 

14, Ta indyce panic among enemy troops. 

Thore ase a fow casc studies appearing in other chapters of this worl. 
that involve or relate to the use of peychologica! warfare in behalf of inili- 
tary objectives. Included among tise are ‘A iivieive Appeni to the 
CCF That Was Never Made” and “Characteriazica of Panic Behavior,” 


both in Chap. 8. 


WHERE IS THE LUFTWAFFE?* 
Ry Waitace Carnoii 


An account of how payckelogical werfare means were 

used to plete tations Rat Gocmntntts commit the 

strategic Sitferce resers to artion pou ts D-Day. 
The coming invasion of Frence presented a challenge such as American prona- 
gatidas had uot yet faced. This was the climax toward which s!! ather onera‘ions 
hacl been pointing. Ae I naw it, if we failed to minet this test, it would be impow- 


* Extracted from Persuade or Perish, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boeton, 1948, pp 215-31. 
Reyroduced with permision of Mi, Carrui,the author and copyright holder. 

An interesting requel to this account is the following story related by an American 
officer who served as a propaganda writer and German linguist in Europe during World 
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sible to justify our existence. We had to do somethiug real to weeken the Germans 
before the American and British troops were thrown against the coassa! fortifica- 
tiors of the Atlantic Wall. 

One phase of the invasion, the preiiminavy nomberdment from the ait, waa 
already under way. It seemed te me that the function of propagnnda was roughly 
eormmparable to the fu‘w'ion cf the Allied air forces — to euften up the Germans 
before the American and Gritish troops moved across the Channel. It also seen.e| 
that the air war offered the most promising opening for propaganda operations. 
Hers the Alics were not only ot the affenaive: they were domonstrating to ivory 
German tho superiority of Allied power in ways beyond the force of worda. MM 
we cculd find an effective way t+ link pronaganda to this aevial offensive, we might 
compel Goebbels to fight a defensive battle on ground of our choosing and under 
conditions leant favorable to him, 

All through the year 1942 the Allied air forces had been engaged in the opera- 
tion known as “Pointbiank,” which aimed at the subjugation of the German air 
force by the spring of 1944. The British and American Chiefs of Staff and the 
planners of the -nvasion believed that, unless the Allies could achieve overwhelin- 
ing euperiority in the air, it would be impossible to invade western Europe. With 
the first faverabic weather of 1944, the attack on the Luftwaffe was iniensified, 
in the six days from February 20 through February 25 -- the Bix Black Days 
of the Luftwaffe,” as we called them in our propaganda — the Aterican air forces 
struck with all their power at the German aircraft inclustry. The effect on pro- 
duction, especially nf figitter planes, wns estimated at the time to bave been 
devastating. According te Allied intelligence reports, which later proved to ha:e 
been too optimistic, but which were nevertheless the basis for further planning, 
the Cerman output of fighters in March, 1944, wae brought down to the level of 
August, 1942. 

This was a noteworthy achievement, but reduction of output wo: not, enough. 
It also Was hecemary before the invasion to reduce German strength in front-hor 
and reserve fighter planes. Even after the big Februcry raids, Allied sir intelligence 
reckoned that the Germans had a front-line strongth of five thoueand planes of ali 
types. Of this total, 2250 wer. on the Wentern Front, With tes thausami front 
line planes the Luftwaffe might play havoc on D-Day with the Allied invading 
force — ite serried transports, its landing barges, ita men on the beaehey, Ar-! 
unjortunately, the Germans were showing no inclination to dissipate this ferce. 
Although the American bombers were going deep into Germany in daylight, 
German fighters were declining combat except under conditions mast favorable to 
them or over factory areas which had to be defended at any cont, 

This shyiiese of the Luitwafie was the subject of ironical comment by generals 
end spokesmen of the American air forces in England. ''Where is the Luf waffe?”’ 
they asked each time the bombers came home from rnida in whi-h the fighter oppeei- 
tion had born compe satively light. Even the Secretary of War, Henry L. Stimeon, 


War Ii, One day tids cffcer showed the leaflet Wo Jst Der Luftwaffe (Where is the 
Air Foree?’’) to a group of German prisoners of war who naked in Geitiao, “Where ia 
the Luftwaffs (air force)? Which air farce"? Up to that moment it had not oteurred 
to the Amencan cfficer that Luftwaffe tc: 2 Gerinan would mean any air force, friendly 
or enemy, since among Americana the term Luftwaffe was uael exclusively with refer- 
ence $0 the German air foree. Hence, if the prixoners to whom the leafiet wan chown 
were representative of the Geman populaticen at the time, it must be concluded that 
the leatict waa not nearly 99 effective es might have teen anticipated. 
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told the press that the German air forve was no longer willing to fave the Allies in 
combat. Now ‘he opposition to a bombing raid as expressed in statitics may 
bppear negligible to « genesal in his war room, but the men who fiy the homers 
and who, even on “dell” deye, see their comrades go dowa lis Bamec, do noi like wo 
have it said i'wt they are having an easy time. Some of them openly expressed 
their reeentmen* to American correspoodenta in England. 

The War Department had ssid nothing to us, but from what 1 had learned of the 
invasion plans in London | suspect. that the air command wae deliberately taunt 
ing the Luftwaffe in the how of helngine th: Ocoman fighters iv Lettie. Unioriu- 
nately, these tactics were ai | ast ms irritating to the American Ayers as they were 
to the Germans, The American bomber crews were apparently ready to take every 
riek which wuuld sreced the downfall of the [aftwaffe, but they cid net want to 
have it avid — especially to the folks back hume — that this was an enjoyable 


Tf the Luftwaffe was to be taunted, I felt that we could uo it more effectively than 
it was being done and that we could de it without hurting the morale of Allied 
aumen, We could be the bird-dogs which vould fiush the German covey for the 
Allied hunters. At the meeting of the Dversses Planning Board on March 14, I 
put my views before Captain John Phillips of the Navy and Colonel John B. 
Stanley of the Army, who represented the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Major Iighton 
Brewer, the reprecentative of the Army air forces: 

Tf the air forces really want te bait the Luftwaffe,’ I aaid, ‘we can help 
them. We can do it in cur foreign-language broadcasta and in leaflets, 
and we can do it in such a way that the air crews will not complain. But 
the decision must be made by the air forver and we will not start untd 
we gt a signal from them.’ | 


_, dimont two weeks paescd before the answer came back from the Pentagon 
aod ssesrreg ¢ 
“The air forces want you to bait the Luftwaffe. Do everything you can to 
make the Germans come up and fight.’’ 

Isy thia time I had the first directive ready. The campaign which it opencd was 
one of the moat intricate and sustained propagenda efforts ¢ ver made by the Office 
of War Information. The coyness of the Luftwaffe bad already been successfully 
expicited in tactical propaganda -— that is, in local propazanda aime at enemy 
troops in th. field, For example, on the Italian Front, where the Cermer ground 
forces hac’, almost no air support, the Usychological War’> = Bre * lad been 
playing on their resentments and ansictics with a leafy. «tined © Vere fe the 
Laitwaffe?” ‘We now sought to adapt this the.,-« to stra ‘gic propagands and to 
develop it in every part of Europe — in Germany, in the eatellite ccammtries, in the 
occupied countries, and even among the neutrals. 


“Monitcrins reports (on German propaganda) show that with the 
atepping-up of the daylight air assault the German people are constantly 
asaiing, “Wherv is the Lurywaffe?” (aid the directive). Intelligence reports 
show that this g:csticn is also stirring in the minds of German soldiers on 
the Italian and Russian fronts, ‘The mystery of the whereabouts of the 
Laftwaffe is one of the most burning questions among the soldiers,’ says 
one report, and it adds, “The subject of home-front bombardment is the 
moat vulnerable point in the soldier’ morale,’ ” 
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The idea underlying the directive was in conflict with the popular belief that a 
dictatorship does sot have to regpond to public eninion. We etarted from: the 
premise that ever: the Nazi dictatorship would have to take notice if the German 
people by same sufficiently acoused sbout the weakness of the air defenses, With 
this in mind, we sought to stimulate public anxiety and criticiem to such an extent 
that the German leaders would have to send the Luftwaffe into battle — at least, 
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civilians and sok Yers. 


“Our methed of attack will be indirect (said the directive). First of all, 
we shall set to work on the German population and try to generate 
pressure upon the policy-makers, rather thin ..im directly at the latter. 
We shall also seek to undermine the prestige of the Luftwaffe in neutral 
and occupied countries — and to make the Luftwaff « acutely coracious 
of this lous of prestige,” 


In the language of the track, we were betting acrees the board — win, ehow, or 
place. What we wented most of all was to make the Luftwaffe comc up and fight, 
#0 that the Allied air forces could destroy it in the alr, But what if it declined to 
come up and fight? Then we would still get a return on our etake, because we 
would make the German civilinus and soldiers on the ground even more anxious 
and resentful than before over ts failure to defend them. We would make tim 
civilian ask why he ras receiving no protection from Goering’ 8 pampered favoritea, 
why the Americana were able to fly over German citien in broad ‘laviight, and how 
much longer the peuple on the ground would have to stand this punishment. We 
woukl make the soldier ask why the Luftwaffe could protect neither the soldiers 
at the front nov their families at home. In short. we woul! creste a dilerama for 
the Germar be-iers:; either the Luiiwafie would fight and jose planes, of it, would 
not fight and Germany would lose moraic. And nnaity, wnetier it rouge of Lou, 
we w ‘ould uiidermine the morale of the Luftwaffe itself, fo it is even more profitable 
io dermuraiae 6 pilot than w Geatvoy s plane. We would try t¢ make the pilots 
and the air anc ground erev-s fully aware of the complaints in Germany, We 
would try to make them feel thet they were losing ‘nce. We would try to give 
them the feeling that the German ground forces were becoming hostile t3 then. 
We would try to make them suspe-t that the people around them in the cecupied 
countries were secretly Inughing at the herecs whs had been s0 bol? +b .. there 
were no enemy planes in the air, but who stayed on the ground now that the alr 
Wy Ufisese, 


This was what we almed to achieve. And what were our methoda? They were 
reeiiy quite simpie. We would nui ve fude bs tie LultwaSe. Noe tis tes Wao 
We would not taunt Herriann Goering and hi. men — even with one’s enemies one 
must observe ihe propmeiieu. We would rot ask embarrassing questions — at 
least, not at the start. We would siinply te very frank with the Germans. We 
would talk to them hke the simpie Americuns that we vere and we would expresa 
our perplenity over the tactics of these ciever Europeans. 

Obviously, a great deal depended on thy newn, for new. was the foundation of all 
our propaganda, If on a certain day American bombers met little or no opyrosition 
from the Luftwaffe, we would report that fact tc the Germans, We wonld also try 
te suggest the! we were pleased hy this lack of opposition, but rather pussiead as 
well, The directive aiggested comment along these lines: 
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“It looks as if the Luftwaffe has decided that the Germans on the gvound 
must bear the brunt of the air war, Uf thie ia mtually the Liftwee's 
policy, it means chat the Laftwafle is balancing planes against factories 
and has decided to save ils planes and let Germany's factories go. But 
this ceems to bs & very strange policy — if it sa policy.” 

If there eras little onnasition to acveral raids in suce-eeion, we would be atill more 

paipes aon. 7 
“This was the third (fourth or fifth) successive assault duritg which the 
Luftwaffe held off and let the Germans on the ground and German fac- 
tories bens the weight of the attack. [¢ appears that this is actuaily boem- 
ing @ sett!ad policy of the Laftwafle. As« result of this apparent poticy, 
the Luftwaffe is saving some planes, but Gerinany is continuing to Icse 
factories and uraoubtedly some of the skilled workers in them, In iact, 
Germany in steanily becoming de-industrialized. This apparent policy 
of the Luftwaffe seems 60 curious that the Alhes still hesitate to aecept it 
us fact.” 


But what if the Luftwaffe obliged the air forces by coming up and fighting? We 
would report that fact without hesitation. We might even sty that the Germans 
fought bard too. But, of course, no! so hard as we exrected. After all, we would 
gay, the Luftwaffe has been holding of and hushandirg its resources for some time. 
In view of this, snd in view of the importance ef the target, a really desperate 
defense migtht have been expected. 


“Although the Luftwaffe attacked fiercely, it did not put up sufficient 
atrength tc keep our planes from reaching the target or from bombing their 
objectives, Once again Germany lost industrial niant and equipment 
Wease MIL etd puss by tw tasuwarte’s apparent policy of letting 
the Germans on the ground take the beunt of the air war.” 


This same air of naiveté was to be maintamed whcn we were attacking the 
Lufcwaffe’s prestige. 


“During the battle of Britain in 1940 (said the directive), che mottwof the 
Royal Air Foree was ‘Attack, attack, attack!’ Young fighter pilots went 
up six or more timen s day and fougl.t to the point of exhaustion against 
overwhelming numters of Germun bombers and fighters. The British 
people will never furget these youths who forced the German bombers to 
jettioon their bonibs in the fields, tlus saving countless civilian lives, 
homen, end Inctoricn, Those Uiities tactic proved succeweiy) — they 
won the Battle of Britain. Why is the Luftwaffe using just the opposite 
tactics in the Battle of Germany? Tlus is one uf the myste. jes of the war.” 


The directive went on te suge.=t other ways of treating the air-war news and of 
adapting “he campaign to the occupied and neutral countries. But everywhere 
the treatment was to be bland. There waa to be no obvious taunting or irony at 
the start, ‘Strictly deadpan,” was the direetive's final injunction, 

The directive was approved by the represcatatives of the Chicis of Stal and the 
airforce: at the Planning Board meeting of March 25, The campaign almost came 
to an end, however, iefore it began. The Americans were bombing Germany 
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during the day, the British during the night. The American bombers were heavily 
armed and flew in vlose Socmation to mass their fire-power against attackrrs, They 
leo had jong-rang. fighters to canon them. Thue, they could efford to welcome 
attack. The British bombers, on the other hand, were lightly armed and flew 
sing] y, depensiing mainly on the i hunt for yoates tion. On the night of March 30, 
the British leet ninety-four heavy bombers in an xtteck on Nuremberg, 15 was the 
heaviest loss of the war in a single raid. From London, Sherwood cabled the 
British reaction — they wanted us to call off our campuign, even thoug) our baiting 
was confined to the daylight raids. We consulted the War Department and found 
that Air Force Headquarters etal wanted the campaign to go on, unlens Goneral 
Etzonhower ruled to the contrary. Accordingly, wo went ahead, but the British 
propaganda aervives did not join us, 

Perhaps no other propaganda campaign eve. caused us s0 much heartburning, 
bevauss if our efforts sucrceded, Americai flyers would encounter increased opposi- 
tion in their rsids on the Continent. But it must be remembered that in that month 
of March the Eighth Air Force in England was sending bombers over routes which 
had been deliberately selected to bring out the maximum opposition from the 
Germans. This was a crucl exped.eot, but ita purpose wae to save lives in the wong 
run. 

“If the sim of the air foree isi. hieven,” I told a mecting in the New York office, 
“She sacrifices which may be made now will mean the saving of thousands, and 
even tens of thoucandr, of lives on the beaches when the Aulicd arrsies land on the 
Continent.” 

Two weeks arte the opening of the campaign, we muved into Uhe accond phase, 
This drew its inspiration from a new development i in the air wer -- the opening 
ol an ofeiwate by the Ametioan Pxtaenth Ais Force in Italy againat comininication 
lines, oil refinerion and fectories iz Baneney, Ramatis, ot Balesin, The puppet 
governments of these three satellites had declared -var on the United Stats at 
Hitler's request, but except for an earlier American raid on the Ramanian oil 
refineries at Plocsti, they had wot been inde to pay for their action. By linking 
our propaganda to this new acrial offensive, we could again saploi’ aad eatond the 
efiecis of the raids, and we aimed W make the reperccasiows felt m Ceermany as 
well asin the countries directly affected. We sought, iirst of all, to cause so much 
anxiety in the Balkans that German fights would have to show themacives, We 
sougnt to make the Laftwaffe transfer more fignters to the Balkans, where they 
would be out of the way on invasion day in Frence. We sought to make the 
Germans nervous shout the lines of cornmunication between the homeland and the 
German aimies in the Balkans anc the Ukraine. We sunght to inflame German 
FIVER anu Mute Gnd wee men UN tir Easier and Dalaan Fronts against the 
Luftwaffe because of ite fuilure to protect those communications. We sought to 
turn the Balkan peoples against their puppet governms ite aad German masters 
for bringing the raids upon them. We sought to incite sabotage, malingering. and 
defestiam in the satellite wuuntries. 

Again we tried to create a dilemma fo the Gennana. Either they would have 
to sacrifice fighter planen in defending their satellites or they would have to risk 
the lons of the support they were getting from these countries, 


“Germany has failed to provide adequate air support (seid the new dires- 
tive which sct the tons vu! our propaganda to the ratellites). In broad day- 
tight American pianca are attacking the most important military targets, 
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The Luftwaffe seems unable, or unwilling, to fieht eff the hombers at the 
Roy-l Air Force fought off the German attackers iu 1640. No nation can 
be expected to p-mlong the struggic without adequate fighter defetac.”’ 


In jropaganda to Germany, we tried to make the Germans aware o/ the strains 
which the Luftwaffe was nutting on reletions between Germeny and her amalles 
allies. We ulso empnasied that we Luitwaile, for some inexplicable Teason, was 
giving 20 effective protection to the supply linee which ran through Hungary 
and the Balkans 

Tle results of this eampa gn were bound to be hard to measure, becaune it was 
s'most Impossible to separat) German rewrtions to onr propaganda from German 
rections to the alr war itee!!, ff the Genean fighters went up, lt wae primarily 
in response to Allied vorbeis, and no one could aay whether our goading bed 
iicreased that response. If tre Germans on tie grvund complained about the lack 
of wir protection, it was prinurily beeause they were not getting enough air pro- 
fection, and no one ood ssthimie how mueh our propaganas had increased their 
dinatifaction. If the morale of the Luftwafle declined, it wae primarily because 
the Allied alr forces were giving the Luftwaife a bad beating, and no one could 
diseo ver how rouch more strong'y our propagacda hed made the average Luftwaffe 
aficer feel this reversal of fortune, 

Nevertheless, the developments were encouraging. As carly as April 4, the sir 
intedligence service in the War Department sent word that our campaign was 
“definitely ermuarrasning' the Germans. Ten days later, Major Brewer told us, 
“Yne air forces believe your cempsign is doirg a lot of good. They want yer to 
keep itup." No evidence in support of these mennages was ever given us, but they 
ecincided with an unmistakable inevease in German fighter oppositien. During 
see Srench Of AICI, ceonawbelisesibnsemt samen ps peGasialeas LeNt “si seee in: 
wrtier" against the bomhera af the American Eighth Air Force. Ir April, the 
number rose to 2600 and in May to elmost 3200. During the month of April, the 
Eighth and Fifteenth Air Forcus claimed the destruction of 1315 enemy aireraft 
in aerial battles compared with 920 in the peak bombing mon of February and 
951 in March. The Apni figure represented more than a quarter of the German 
front-line strength. In the second he!f of April, fighter opposition siddenty . .ereased 
in southeastern Evrope, and in a single rad on Bucharest on April 21, American 
fighter and bomber crews claimed the destruction cf eighty-seven out of one 
hundred enemy planes which rose to attack them. 

Thin was just what the Allied air forces wanted, and it was the primary result 
at which we were aiming in our propaganda. But inasmuch an propaganda was 
only gnemary to the sir sorees in provoking the Lauitwane, we needed colinteri 
evidence befare we could feed sure that our campaign was really achieving its aims. 

There was only one source from which auch evidence conld come — from German 
propaganda. if German propagandists reacted to our campaign, as well as to the 
raide, we could feel reasonaLly mire that we were hitting the target. Yet we enuld 
hardiy have oxpected that Doctor Goebbels himself would provide us with the 
evidence we wanted. ... 

Ceoebbels’ first response, however, was not direct bui oblique. This waa gond 
tactics, for the direct reply to a damaging propaganda a\tack by a wartime enemy 
isteidom profitable. ‘Through the winter months, having no real reply w the Allied 
teombings, be had tried tc traasmute the varied emations which they stirred Into 
hatred of she Allies, wuspicion and fear of the Western Powers’ intentions regarding 
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Germeny, end ist for retaliation. Two weeks after the start of our campaign, 
he sgais bent his cMorts ia this direction, playing sepeclally ujaun lie theme of 
Retaliation and the Sicret Weapon. In the articie which he comributed to his 
weekly newspaper, Das Reich, on April 14, he disavowed any desire to argue with 
the Allies about the air war. 

A few days hater, we bagan to move into the third phase of our eestipadge Py phase 
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ry — soe as 6086 Minaatry op ne Aindlagan 
ale forces i in Europe pe had begun to talk 80 aly about the decline of the Cerman 
fighter st. angth that it was no longer ponsible or desirable to continue cur “deadpan” 
treatment. Accordingly, we started to talk bluntly abut the impotence of the 
Luftwaife and the overwhelming wuperiority of the Allied air forces. Or May ¢, 
Goebbels replied — this time direetly. Cnly widenpread agitation within the Reich 
could have compeliad him to accept argument on so unfavoralve a terrain and to 
put forward so weak an excuse for the inactivity of the Luftwaffe. ... 

Parallel with thene direct and unskilifui seplies by Goebbels, German propagnnda 
tesurted to a whole series of maneuvers to check the uneasiness in Germany over the 
ineffectiveness of the Luftwaffe. The raids of a few dozen Gernnan bombers on 
England were magnified by the German preas an: radio until they sppeared almost 
equal in acale to the raids cf a thousand Altied bombers on Germany. On the 
Russian front the Luftwaffe was said to be winning spectacular “offensive victories.” 
Even over Germany the Laftwaffe ws much incre setive than the people realiacd, 
for the destruction of American and [British pianes was said to be excesding + Pay 
previous records. But more signifieant than this progran: to ereate victories for 
the Laftwafle ees» maneuver to distract attes. tion from its failures by the etimula- 
tion of hate. In this maneuver, which resembled a hate easnpaign conducted 
during the previo:s December, Goebbels again took the lead. In the S‘oelhieche 
TheeSachier of May 26 he aveerted that people in the bombed cities were an enroard 
AYALTeL tne air gangmers’ \uat armed police had ‘vo protect captured Avera Buch 
protention, he went on, would no bonger be given. Thier inmplicit Incitemsnt to 
em ing Was taken lp by the Geran press and Tadin, and, ArOng With stoFien of 
atrocities committed by British and American airmen, becarne a leading theme of 
German domeatic propaganda at (he end of May. 

And yet, despits this attempt to create a diversion, people kept asking, “Whore 
is the Laftwaffe?” | Even the carefully manipulated Ge German newspapers could not 
conteal the uneasiness. On June 4, ior example, the National Soxatistischer K urier 
of Stuttgart tackled the problem directly: 


“One of our readera who, like many of our countrymen, has had the oppor- 
tunity of watching formations of American bombers returning fram their 
daylight relde and was able to we them cleatly, these four-motcred 
bomber: shining in the sunlight, and even to count thern, asked us these 
questione in a letter: ‘Are the Americans making pleasure excursions c'er 
Germany? Where sre our Sghter planes? Why don’t the anti-airerelt 
guns get Into ection?’ ”’ 


The newspaper gave a hong explenation of the difficulties of defending every inch 
of German territory with fighter piancs. Neverthelens, it maintainec, Cerman 
figliters did catch up with the attackers at points where different waves of bombers 
mace their rendesvous. Sjxctators who saw them between there painta, it added, 
gct the imprewtion that the Asoerican bombers were on parade 
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One further bit cf evidence shout the Luftwaffe camnmaign as a whole did, 
however, turn up at the very end of the war. It came from Lieutenant Gener! 
Kurt Dittmar, the leauing German military spokesman and a propagandist of the 
first 1ank. When Dittmar vas captured in the spring of 1945, he was quer joned 
by American and British members of the Pay: cholog.ea) Warfare Division. Ditimar 
oxperemed dhe beliaf thet the nennacands eamnaien asainat ibe Liltwafie oon- 
trituuted greatly to the detooralisation of the German ground forces. The soldiers 
at the different fronts were deeply affected, not only by the failure of the Laftwaffe 
to give them support, but also by the knowledge that it was not protecting their 
wives and chiidren back In Germany. When Goerirg was told about thie, Dittmar 
said, he berated the Propaganda Ministry for bungling its propaganda about the 
alr war. The reply from the ‘Minisiry — probally from Goebbels’s deputy, Hens 
Friteche — was: ‘’Theve is a timit to our powers of invention. Why foe’ t the 
Luftwaffe give ue something to telk about?” This taunt stung Goering to deeply, 
seoording to Dittmar, that he ordered a change in tactics and sent his fighters into 
tnttic against the Allied air forces. 

On June 6 — D-Day — the Cransel was biack with the shipping of the Allies 
and the beaches of Normandy were teeming with American and British soldiers. 
No ale feveo had ever been offered & more tempting target. Yet tho Luftwaffe 
did not appear. “Operation Puintblank” had been a success. This was the 
triumph first of all of the American and Brithh airman, whe for mery Chan @ year 
and a half had been grinding down the strength of the Gerinan air foret. Tt was 
sleo the trhumrh of thore in the air command who had planned and directed this 
coruplex rperation and «ho had not, been afraid te ure wnorthodcx methods to 
echleva their aim. 


PROPAGANDA fli STAs eGC DECEPTION 


BrM. J. 
Aoetl le Atlemote ty dient attention from 
tha forthcoming allack in the south. 


In May 1942, Goebbels undertook a psychological warfare campaign :\esigned 
to deesive the Russians as to the location of the next major German offensive. 
There is no available evidence 25 to whether Gcebbels initiated the idea himself or 
whether he was asked in the first instance to underlake the campaign by the 
Webrausht command. Feom the Gnethele Diariaa® it in vossible to reconstruct 
s running account of Guebbels's planning and execution of this well-known attempt 
at dereption by propagnnda. 

No evidence, furthermore, haa ever been brought forward to snuw that the 
scheme of deception that Goebbels recounts bad any succenms whatever. Siace 
the Geebbela [h-rica break ut atter May 23, GoebLels himeelf presenta no informa- 
tion or even hir ow? entimats o: the situation. Altlough ** ic pomible to assunc 
that the campaign may have had some success if it served to make the Russians 
somewhat more wary of the central front than they weuld otherwise have been, 
it in important to notice that Goebbels himacif put little confidence én the auccena 
of the scheme. Every entry in the Diaries that mentionn it alwo exprenees doubt 
as to ite sufficiency, bul his attitude is neverth=lew that “one must try everything.” 
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4 The first reference to the campaign appeared on 15 May 19:2: "For certain 
Teagohe we launched ea ‘unsuthorised’ article in the Frankfurics Zettung which 
diacurses the efonemic and omrational seesthili ties sf an ae al GK Miossow. Wi po 7 
this article we are trying to divert the ettention of the encimy io a Jifferent sector 
from the one on which we actually intead w attack. Whether we shall succeed in 
retting the Bolahevike t) fal! fort this j is very doubtful.” 

By an “wuautiorized”’ aicie, Guevbels neni Vint, when it appeared, vibe writer 
would be publicly denounced (privately praised) for ‘inck of discipline’ in “‘revea)- 
ing” German war plaas, and further circulatior. of the issue forbidden. Dy that 
time, of course, te copies for foreign countries had already left — and that was 
where Goebbels rely wanted the ‘‘unauthorised” article to be read. The Frank- 
Surter Zeitung wns choren as the medium for this plant because this paper had a 
y high reputation fc-r independence and « wide foreign audience before the rise to 
f power of the Nazia. Bince the Nazis realised its importance 28 a possible medium 

for propaganda, they continued to give it at appearance of independence when i 
fact it was regimented, as was every other newapaper in Germany. |n his decep- 
tion campaign, Goebbels was still attempting to make use of ite former reputation. 
On 20 May 1942 this entry appears: 
“Meanwhile the article in the Frankfurter Zeitung, which wan inspires by 
we and is ‘nterled to divert the attention of the observing enemy public 
from the southern front, has appeared. It is officially suppressed and 
denounced in the press conference. 
“Things have advanced to the point where I can send the journalist Dr. 
q Kriegk, now that he has made a (rip to the Eastern Front, to Livbon tu 
a commit several indiscretions or: orders from rae. He in to get tipsy and, 
~ with tie o«n impressions asa background, ia te enresd the assertion that 
f the Geraian attack is planned not for the sewia., Gut ivr the veuter, 1 irope 


one 


it will be possible in that way to launch this canard as a rumor in the world 
organs of publicity. The coming weeks will have to show how far it is 
possible actually to mislead the enemy. | suppose one must not count on 
too great a success. But one must alwa;e try whatever one can do.” 


ee he REE ES Sey es De ey Se, 
21 May 1942; 


UT received Keiegk, the chiet editor of the Schert Ver , whe had made 
& tip to the central (eastern) front on my orders is new to report 
about iv in the Nachtauegabe and the Lokalanzeiger. These articles are to 
continue = next Tnesday. After that he ie to fly to Vordugal at my 
request, = Sure 25 Sonss. setenk..i iUeieieoiae avg vw ten tame UU 
coming offensive is not planned! for the ec 1th, but for the venter. He is to 
pay thai ne han exact information on thin matter and that he has been able 
to convince himeelf of ite accuracy by a personal visit. These remarks are 
tw be made at some bar where hu is to give the appearance of being drunk. 
I hope that they will quickly reach the ears cf neutral and even enemy 
journalists. These will report them with lightning apeed to London --* 
Mcacow. Whether we shall succeed thereby in diverting attention frum 
the south, is not yet clear. But ove does what one can,” 
Goebbela’s final remark aopeared under the date of May 23, 1642: 
“IT revort to the Fuehrer about my attempts to divert genial attention 
from the southern to the central front. He approves ebeclutely.” 


“ 
* 

* 

we 
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The British by means of a binarre technique deceined 
the Germans as to the Loction where the allics would 
nake the assault on the continent of Europe in 1948. 


The career of Major Willian: Martin of Briicin’s Royal Marines was as apectac- 
ular as it was brief. Although he wac unknown when he entered service and had 
never befure been a marine, he was cumspissioned on the spot. Within a few 
abort weeks in the spring of 1942, he was the key figure in a scheme which con- 
vinced the Germans that the attack on Sicily waa to be only a {-int, led them to 
wiaken Si ‘s defenses and s0 nave any number cf Allied lives. The odd part of 
it wee that Williaa Martin accomplished 6! this without lifting a finger. Major 
Martin, in fact. was dead when he was commissioned. 

Maxtin was not even the real name of the corpee that is Le grisly crotral figure 
ol The Man Who Never Wea, one of the most astonishing stories to come out of 
World War II. Ordinarily, the Martin story might induce ror raised eyrbrows 
than belief. But documented as it is, v. citteo by Britain's present Judge Advocate 
of the Fleet, Ewen Montagu, and coming with the imprimatur of Churchaii's war- 
time Chief of Staff Lord Jemay, it can be enjoyed as one of the net bisurre storice 
of deception in recent military history. 


A Tip For Damn Fools 


Montagu, then e navai intetiigenc? oficer, had what reemed to him a brilliant 
idea. Why not drop s body dressed as a British officer off the const of Spain where 
it would was ashore? Let the officer carry papers indicating that a2 atteck on 
Ricily would not be the rra! thing, that the real biows would ration Sercinia ana 
mag = St ee ae Well, trust the Spaniards to 
tip Chess 

"It wae not eazy to grt approval (Lord lemay admits that he was dubious), but 
Wineton Chur_hiit was for it. When someone objected that the stunt might mis 
fire and only call attention tc the impending invasion of Sicily, Churchill replied, 
“{ don’, see that that matters. Anybody but a dame fo~l would know it 1s Sicily.”’ 

Then the practical difficulties began. Getting a body wea not easy. It hed to 
te someone recently dead, someone whose farty would oct object, someone who 
lcoked like on officer. Yast tn Mieokagu tad dechibed hat iho salght have to ennteh 

a body trom a graveyard, he found his corpee: a young man who had just died of 

preuiece and s22 whose sclativee gut thets omemission om aeaditine: thet hie name 
erat be divda. 

Intelligence Offices Montagu had complete respect for his German opposite 
numbers, To focl them, tho Jluff woukd have to be ronsummatel prepared. 
“Major Wisner Martin’ got not only a fociproo! identity card. He carned e 
pictere cf Par,” the girl he was “engage!” tn, her last touching love letter: 
stubs of thester tickets a deunming letter from a bank, a letter from his “fether’’ 
and tie weual pocket impediments His identity-card photograph was that of a 
man who looked like him. The letters he v-as oatensibly to have earried to North 


* Rook review of Ewen Montagu's The Men Whe Never Wae, J.B. Lippincott Co., 


Ihiladelphia, 1954, in Time, 1 Feb 64. Reproduced dy courtesy of Time; copyright 
Time Ine, 1966. 
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Africa in & plane thet crashed were actually signed by high office's, two of thetn 
by Lord Louis Mountbatten. To keep the body from deteriorating on the trip 
to Spain, fame! British Fi Paihoiogint Sir Bernard Spilsbury prescribed that it be 
packed in a large canister ci Gry ice. 

At 4:30 on the morning of April 30, the submarine Seraph, Lient, N. A. Jewell 
commanding, surfaced about a mile off the cetuaty of the Huelvs River, Out of 
his canister came Major Martin. ‘Ihe officers on eck bowed their heads as Lieut. 
Jewell spoke the words of the burial service, then Martin was gently pushed irito 
the water and wae picked up by the inguing tide. 


A Grave in Huelva 


Montagu had given his scheme the gruesome code name of Mincement. One 
day, not long efter Martin's body had floated ashore at Huelva, Prim: Minister 
Churchill, then in Washington, got a niesaage from his chiedx of staff: ‘ Mince- 
meat swallowed whole.” But how gullible the Germans were was learned only after 
the war from captured documents. The Snaniards, behaving jit as Montagu had 
expected, turned the papers over to aGevinan agent. Then, from echclon to evhelon 
of command, went the German inte!l:gence report: ‘The genuinences of the eap- 
tured documents is above suspicion.” Hitler himeclf believed it for nearly two 
weeks after the invasion of Sicily began, actually sent Marchai Rommel to Greece, 
where he expected the real attack to come. From Sicily to Greece had gone so 
rtany torpedo buate that the German patrols were ineffective. Ali the way across 
Europe went the Jet Panzer Division to mect the expected invasion cf Greece. 
In ficily iteelf, Avie forces were ebtifted from the south, where the attack came, 
to the north. 

Major Martin had done his lob avd done It wal} His hey atill les in the 
cemetery at Huelva, where burial was arranged by the Pritish viec consul. The 
inecription on his gravestone tears the name “William Martin.” There is ne 
mention of his rank. 


THE RADIO SIEGE OF LORIENT* 


By Davin Hentz 


Se aes a oe. 
otions desiguad tn impair the morele of enemy troops. 


When I was aseigned to Ist Army Pyychological Warfare in the early cays of 
Normandy, our unit ine ‘e its first experiment in combet radio. Our equipment 
was a beautiful new 696" track, replete with eiaborate cortro! boards, inaulate.! 
broadcast otciio, and fine generators, ‘We brouicart from a hill overlocking a 
sweeping czclorama of the battle. The industry of was: Iny visible below us like 
a ‘ro obvious movie process shot. { waa in charge of programming brnadcasts 
¥ had the feeling that, after all the monthe of (reining anil waiting, thie wan what 
i wan in France to do. 


* Fron Mellywonl Quarterly, 1291-302 (1946). Feprodueed with the perminion of 
Tro Quarierly of Fiim, Rate and Telorsion and the Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Rerkeley, Colif., copyright holder 
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We were a tactical station, differentiating us frum strategic stations back in 
England such as eee and Seldateneender Calais, A tactical cperstion requins 
clec—-up details about the enemy, ‘Lne ordinary U-Z intelligence, enemy gun posi- 
tlons, ete., was of no use to us. And cur own intelligence teams, working against 
the whole heach-head front, vould 4nd very little that made good copy for our 
orriptae, 

There waa a song the Wehrmacht prisoners sang sbout a division under a Gencrel 
Steiner which got emailer and smaller until there was noboty ieft but Geneval 
Steiner. Afterward, reviewing these early programe, J realized tiie song was the 
ony ieotical propaganda we used which was along the propor lines. It was their 
own “‘gallows humor,” which unterteine them but ‘cave them bitter and desperate. 

Blush later, in Luxemboveg during the German breakthrough into the Ardennes, 
J learned exactly what “galiows humor’ was. Among our prisoners wae a young 
sa captain, one of Hitler’: private reserve officers in the creamy 6th Panser Army, 
which had been held in reserve until the breakthrough. The Germans had just 
brought forth the Novel Tiyer, which could be knocked out only at the expetize 
of some five Genenil Lirerman tanks. 

We arked the ss captain if the Germans had any new weapons. “Yes.” he 
sid dead-pan, ‘we've got a tank with a one-hundrod-anc-fifty-man erw.” We 
were ready Wo bebeve anything ai thie point aod our spines froze. Mo lank in 
the worid ever hed a crew like that. 

“fine man ateere" the captain went on, “and one hundred and forty-nine push,” 

We continued broodcaatiag smigiy jor then days uver tbe us smeatty field sta- 
tion, unaware of the ‘gallows hunwr” mentality we were addressing. 

We werr sis unaware thut there was no electric power for fifty miles behind 
the German utea and that therefore cniy & jew soidiom with battery sete coulti 
hear ua. 

After this firut experiment, the prestige cf combet radio took a licking, right- 
fully enough. We lost our beautiful 696" to news corre:pondente for ec and 
apace. (American Broadcasting fation in Europe — cwi). 

When the 3rd Army landed in July, I was transferred to ther combat radio 
etup. Early in Augurt, 1944, 1 was neeigned to 2 radio siege of the Cerman gnrri- 
ton cut off at Lorient in Brittany, with the objective of softening morale in the 
garrison priot to an American attack. 

There were 28,000 Germans in the garrison, compoacd of static nava! submarine 
pereonnel who had lived fur four years in modern barracks and apartments under 
righty feet of concrete api stecl. ‘Their supplies, stored up for eubraarine war- 
fare, were plentilul and of the beat quality. To these men had been added thou- 
sande of anldiers from the rown! Serman Tt Army who lived in no suck comfort 
bus wow perfectly anfe unless th Americana atogan a largescete attack such ae 
that c:ade on Beret. For every American artillery piece the Germans haa fuaty’. 
The eae naval rifles were turved inland; the arclike defense line wee c1itremely 
well defended. 

Thrre wasn't much combat in the area. The Germana snug in their bunkers 
in thee grageort they'o held for four years, were heavily acmed, Lut their equipment 
camer i purtaine, ati bemcicn they had No piace tn go. Ine Amermana ara tne 
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rv: (French Forces of the .aterior — the resistance movement) were soutent to 
let. things remain quiet. Except for sporadic artillery and sudden flareupe of 
smsll-arma fire when patacls yrnttne: either way acrows the line, the only attack 
on the Germans was made by our nine-man team uver the radio. 

The great advantage of Lorient as a radio target was the fact that we could be 
heard. Radios were plentifal in all the bunkers. Hored officers and mea were 
cager to listen t) an Amenican station aimed specially at them. Intimute intel!i- 
gence about the Lorient perzonne! could he ensily acquired through deserters. In 
the four months we spent ier it became possivie ww get information inal was 
secret even to moet of the officers in the gurrison. 


It all locked very cauy, at first. During the chaos created in the German 7th 
Amy ranks by the lightning drive of the American 4th and 6th Armored Divi- 
sions, Germans all cover the Breton peninsula surrendered by the thousands, stand- 
ing or. the edges of the roads like hitchhikers, TM> was the situstion when we 
arrived in the unwarlike, bright little resort town {rom which we firet “attacked” 
Making war in a summer resort is a difficult operation at best. There were 
Breton ladies in tace, old men in wooden shoes, and good-looking girls in bathing 
suits. Prisoners were ensy to take because the German command hadn't time to 
set up meas res prewnting their desertion. Grinning Germans in bathing trunks 
came up on the beaches, Uwir dog tegs in their hands. 

Our firet broadcast was mace {von a hilltop overlooking the garrison. When 
we returned tc the rear that afternoun we discovered that the location had been 
well within the German liner. The garrison had been notified by leaflets that we 
were broadcanting aud yet they bedn’ t shet at us; in fact. O-rman nates bod 
wrveeed Lie dual tentnu Us WRue we were breadessting, @:t-cut harming us. We 
went for 2 quict sail in waters still controtled by Nazis, confident that the whole 
edyenture of re'ycing Lorient would be over in a week. We were so confident of 

our own inviacibility that, fortunately, we weren’t wearing cur helmeta whes a 
large German freighter passed within a hundred feet of our little fishing sloop. 
From that moment on we realiacd it wasn't going to be the cinch we'd thought. 

The Germana had beet. cut off, but so, in a sense, had we. in our long stay we 
purecd fom Jc Army to Oth Anny, then 12th Army Group supervision. ut 
none of these organirations ever fully realized that we existed. No atiane diree- 
tives ever came to point our course; no phonograph records, to replace our bedly 
outworn stock. We read the Germans their mail over our transmitters from cap- 
tured mailbags. But no one ever read ue our mail, 

The policy of the United Nations, the future of Germany aud the world, were 
all decided im loud, quarrelaume argumente in our dirty office in the village of 
Plousy, Brittan;, without benefit of aware and often with prisoners in Wehrmacht 
gray participating in cur discussions. 

Our existence a a functioning tactical weapon depended on intelligence {ror 
prisoners. We ate, slept, and drank with prisoners. Many nights | was awakened 
by members of ovr crew dragging in deserters who aat on my becroll, dripping the 
waters of the river Scorff es they told us the lateet Winchell dope an what went on 
isenide che fortress. We were w constantly in the company cf priaoners that the 
French were suspicious of we until they learned what we werr dong. 

But there were many advantages to tring of our own, working in a microcoam 
of the wer. We could measure more acmirately the ere'te af core benadenste than 
perhaps any ether radio stat on used in the war. When we were going well and 
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fitting the German command where it hurt, their artillery dropped 

Once a patro! was sont out to capture us. These «ctivities provided our Crosley 
rating. The mathematical increase in dese.ters wes & sacre gratalying mex of 
our accol t. And last, there was an enthusiasm unvommon in war, 
n od by the lack of brase-hat interference and the excitement of 


In our tightly inteeatod wine-man crew everyone had a defined job and per- 
fgmed it with enthusiasm, The four members of the techsicsl crew, under 8 
lieutenant who had been with the seme men and equipment since the Aleutian 
campaign, were a spirited and ingenious lot. We never missed a broadcast because 
of mechanical failure, and this despite broken pooner emarhe! aerate, Bad 


by Germen radio parts, scrounged [rom enemy 

The technical crew and the men responsible 
well suited to their jobs that I, as leader of the amal! group, often wondered how 
puch a thing had managed t2 happen. 

The wainspring of our creative group was Sergeant Benno frank (lets Lazu 
tenant Frank). Benno’a beckgrouna was imp.oasive. He hed been director of 
a great North German theater, » professor of Cerman literature in on Amenecan 
university, a spiritually rich and forceful man. Also, he had been brought up -s 
e youth in the house of General von Kleist. 

Benno was dynamically original in his attack on the enemy. He could wil any- 
an wrer reir. T! Wie ameabled sole eeeed Ame ie Mee Uf tultiing we bere got bes shawn 
out of the cage to crom-examnne tom under relaxed conditions, When a young 
American lieutenant, fresh from the G-2 training grounds at Camp Ritchie, tried 
to hold us to army procedure by insisting 2. a + nerican solder should oct watk 


of anyway.” Renno wae 2 men of important mystery. To the Germans he was 
“Captain Angers,” a widier who had served in the German Army and wae now a 
captein in the American Army. Thir was of course an y, smee we 
never used the enemy In our army as the Germans did, but the pose iteclf gave the 
more opportunistic Germans an ides. 

Over the radio Benno knew chen to shout, when to whiaper. He knew how to 
vell. Once in » while he got carred away by his enthusasm, but since snarr 
waan't listening to us, only the Germans, it diin't matter too rauch. One day, 
tw my amasenent, I hea. him offer the Germans in Lorient, “Come over, and i/ 
you don’t like it here after a thirty-hour free (rial you can go back. On my honor, 
1 will eve to it that you are sent back! Ask for Captein Angers.” 

No one, of course, who had risked hie itfe te desert would dream of going beck, 
so Nenno’s offer was quite anfe. However, one day » man ia the regimental cage, 
a Feldwebel Fridohn iiopt calied for Capteun Angers and insisted In the best Prus- 
sian manner that he be returned. Benno told the 6th Armored G-2 the whole 
story. The G-2, who was a man who cou! laugh, saw no reason why the Clerman 
should net be sent back. We loaded Mopfl with cigarettes, candy, and euch other 
evidence of our hig'er standard of li as he could carry and eetit hita beck 

Coplels Angers rat Ge town cz Ht. Mee aald Get Vw had nat liked! it in the 
American lines, but he had been the only dumateficd customer among several 
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hunrired and hia relesse was true evidence thai he, Captain Angers, was niat who 

kept his word. ‘Thereaher, Hopf was referred to aa & sort of travel agent in 

Lortwnt ior us. “Ask Hopf! You'll find him in Bunker Nu 6, Barracks Four.” 
Accomaing SE eee eee. wen oe Ae ee, I don’t know what 
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to 
job of mimicking @ vole be had never head by trying various nusaces 
until the deserter would say that Fred hoal hit the correct one. Next we 
: dis logue w= believed to be characteristic of the individual selented. 


dreamed depotere before! 1 Sire CH) ts up enahiombentte Os cents cnet vail the 
air. In the end we achieved a pretty close eatirisation of the characters inside the 


garrian: 


Offered to p-inoners of war, Kaslowsky woukl say in a pained, diabetic voi: 
“Why should | go voluntarily into American cajtivity? I've got dia- 
betes. It'e the mort dangerous thing for me to cat feta, and | am tok! 
the Americans are cooking entirely with fate. — And al? thie busines: 
about being allowed to write § 47 prwtcants onl Unive letters a moath «hen 
yuu ere captured. Who am I <.\ng te erie all that t.? Do they think, 
after the sir raids at home — Weil, never mind that: | masta’t get 
upeet, I have dinhetes. And finally, the Americans promiee to treat us aa 
soldiers Who the hill wants to be treated as wilbess” Tet! them t go 
away. I sant to be ieft alone. | have diabetes... . 


Ther there was Achomak, a character rrmindful of the Goed Soldier Schweik, 
a fool who wee fanatically, tirreomely devoted to det Fuchrrr The Fuehrer was 
always with Schimak, even when no one cler muliced Hien around He heed a habit 
of ccenering bia comrades curing air reita the only tisse they cowkln’t earape 
dom, Wien Fred mamocked Schimak we would end hee broedeast Ly draggnig him 
away from the mike with a hand over hon touth 
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Beniman. “Today it acems appersnt we will soon be rid of Italy as an 
wily. Tse im fast the tepinsing of succeesfz! cheke-offe, One victory 
Atier anothe> foe der Fuehrer. Finland. —- now Bulgaria... . Itica happy 
thing forme to Lnow how my Fuehrer must (el ‘ter ai! these mecceul 
shakeofis.... ean unly suy I have confidence in der Fushrer .... And I 
have the thomor to aay der Fuehrer car have sonfidence in me.” 

{ANG another Gay.) “Cie Funemaue ace inewiagg teu Beemer —- ws aan 
gary, t Finlend, to Germany. They don’t like iti in Rrteia. Well, who 
a ee ee n America, too 


(and ean “Nubody but der Fuehrez could have thought of a secret 

eanan an brave, a dieholies!! Do you think an old-fashioned general 
of tee Vinal Siler go 50d of ast ex ot have tveagia op such wn ‘nigral 
form of warfare as putting dock workers in as infantrymen — sailors oa 
recumnalesance troope? - The whe world Ginks of Lorient ant U-boat 
base, but let me ask you, do we have any U-hoats Nerv! No + OTS 
brilisant camouflage.” 


Another real character iumide the garrison was Mr. Huber. Mr. Huber was the 
civilian engiueer of the only railroad train left iv: Loriect. He had just three kilo- 
meter! of track to rum on, a frustrating thing for a crack engineer who had done 
several hundred kilometers a day in peavctime on the Berlin-Waresw run. The 
effect of this claustrephobic work was a ceech impediment, He stuttered very 


nit, ‘Haber ow the prisoners. Tt was one of Fred's best jols, auc wiet we were 
arateful that we had reserved the character for an important oceasion. The 
ineportatt vevasiun caine tin the form of & catastrophe alier Brest fell. 

i had been informed originally by 34 Army that the An:ecican siege forces which 
tank Dinard, Rt. Malo, and Hrest woukl move around the peninsula » take Lorient 
ietmevtiotaly after reat fell Ae tho fall of Brent hacame imminent. we broadcast 
dire warniags to the garneon. Our scare campaign reached a creacendo oa the 
dy Brest fell. Specialy prepared leaflets (Areat tat gefallen!) were fired into the 
German lines a¢ the moment we finished our broadcast. Lenten Ble sly 
cor had some fn fox himself announcing over our traremitter exactly where 
was going to spot the 105 shells containing the leaflets. He cuneal ‘te apes 
street corhern, villuge. equarce, bunker entianees where the shells would land. 
Exactly aa we finished broadcasting, his guns sounded and detivered the papers 
just where tha man anil. 

This was tacticx! radio warfare at its best. The unly trouble with our ultimatum 
was that no American attack followed. 

Without warning us of a change in pleas, the great 240 tiege gune which had 
rumbled inte our town, nuntied om out of town, leaving only a troop command of 
2,000 Americana tt. face the German 28,00) and the nine of us feeling jike impotent 
liars 


We were definitely left holding the bag. In a dismai council we considered just 
teking off and forgetting our audience for good. [ut then we thought we might 
get by if we need “gallows humor” on ouneives, We chose Sir. Muto to give 
the Germane the giad news that (hey werrn’t ging tc be attacked after all: 

Me. Hewen (with a heavy epecch impediment). ‘Sure I've got time to 
rite tinea what i ve got. What nave i to do aii day anyway exerut 


see eal, 
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run this stinking train to Lancaster and back again? Three kilometers 
... it's going back 1 hate moet -— there's no piace to turn around acd i 
huvo to bi-iouk moder iny afin ali the Wey .... What do I Ghink? It's 
very simple. The Americans mre trying to drive us crazy, that’s what. 
First tley’re zoing to attack and then they don’t attack and then they’re 
going to let the French have our gune they took from Brest and let them 
attack and then they deny that and th-th-tacy still dort attack. Wiad 
do they mean by this? 1I¢'s quite clear thoy’re trying to drive us crazy. 
Of c-c-course they can’t bother a man like me. I'm a man quite without 
nerves. But you take thone two comrades of ours... (He naraes two men 
known in the garrison, ‘The story he tells is a truc story of something that 
happened the dey before.) ‘ihey went out un a food-requ’sitioning party 

yesterday. They got « lot of food from the farme near the front and 
sarted back to Lorient. But they get lost and walked into the American 
lines. There were two Americans lying in the sun atop an armored jeep, 
but they didu’t shoot — they just asked, ‘What ve got ther:, babies?’ 
Our men showed them the food and told how they'd got lost. The Ameri- 
cans said they didn't like the food and the requisitioning patrol could take 
it buck to Lorient where it was needed. Not only thai. They showed 
our patrol the wry back on their maps end told them good day and it 
hedu’t been any trouble at all and don’t mention it. And what do you 
think became of thos: two comrades of ours? You heard that screaming 
last night in Bunke.’ No. 5? The dector had to give them injections of 
sodium amytal t quiet them. One of ‘ens's developed a tic like a cuckor 
in aclock ... 1 tall vow thin iv the American strategy. all right... . 
Weill, tine to pull the train out. Wait for me if yeu like. 1" be Lack in 
seven minutes. Hei] Hi-hi-hi-- oh, you knew who I mean.” 


Catastrophic aa it wes that our forces had failed to atiack — aad we now knew 
deaimiteiy we could fo longer hope for a meas susvendes of the gurricon, — we 
dcethaged a bith Medline sos ea of 2. Boe. Bice we no longer had to apeud 
ay time “softening morale before an attack,” we made it our mair ‘eek to use 


W hen we learned that some high-ranking naval office-> had not been aser abot 
the garrison for weeks, we invented the idea {or poesibly hit upon the truth) thet 

uaa left Lorient aboard s hospital ehip, dieguiscd es nurses and pateeats. 

Then Moasy, toc vilage from which we operated, was shelled one afterncon, 
we iearned from deverters which German artiilery officer had bren in charge of the 
gun that hit our videge. Then we discovered from the village people that this 
particular cficer and hie erew had been billeted in the viliage for months vp: jor to 
ite Miberation and had beenme very friendly with the children cf # Preneh ‘amily. 
We broadcast versonally to the lieutenant, ic!ing him (hai he had kided the 
cAildren. 


Naval officers and even some of the naval enlisted persurnei had Frvach mis- 
treases and wives its their modern apartments inside the bunkers. The Wehrmache 
infuntrymen, who ~-.e relauvely newcomers to Lorient, had no romen and resented 
eee be kee We endeavored to enlarge the split ty Mae 


sem beicents in the lives Cf nawal ofwera who bedi Frehth Sone asithin the 
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fortress. We bad the photograph, the name, and the address of one such woman. 
Tre kmew elite Would be killed by the French when Lorient fell became she had 
camsd the death of wri's who bad been token prisoners in Lorient, by Hentifying 
them to the command, We played » little scene in their bedroom. Antette, 
¢i2 wife, is erying as her officer husband cumes in: 


Hossamp. “Cherie. ne pleurs pas... . What is there iv ery abut? 

You know that I love you... _ The French will never taxe you prevaor. 

Why, just today we officers taok a pladgy, « blood pledge, never to sur- 

render Lorient . _ Lorient. will not fall for months, and when it does 
yes, darling, by my own Land... -re’ll Soth die. (Annette she.) 

Enough of this Mayerling scowerse, Como on, Cherie, give m2 cocktail.” 


Every day we broadcast lists of Germans killed, wonnded, and captured. This 
ee Seen Ws ae onan Sree Hut evea 
in our first broadcast we dircovered that ovr vest a sdience-building lay in reading 
the besrged men ter perreal mel tage of whict we had dncoverd when th 
gurieon was first cut 

We made no pacticular effort to use tha mail as propeganda; neverthclecs much 
of it was significant. The letters had a hopeless tone; the reople at home al! spoke 
cf the frightful crsualties incurred by our bombing. A few cxnraples: 


“To Sailor Srnet Visser, Feldpsst M40074 . . . a letter from his mother: 
‘How do you like the U-boats by now, Zenat? Do you etill unjoy it, or 
have you had a nnscful?’” ete. We broadcast this letter, knewing in 
advamey the Ernst. Viaser’s U-bost never returned from ite missiou. 
Tu another asiior: Your firm congratulates you on your owtnaay. ‘The 
boss and ali your iuniner sonedes Wich yuu the best. Our stop was loet to 
che American terror-raiders jast week, put we are in hopes of nding apece 
ciaewheere. We Crevt you in true comradenhip. Thierse, Plumbers and 


And some others: 


“At the wument we are having a heavy raid and all sround us hell has let 
loose. The sky ie thick with rearchlights. [| must write you anyway . 

to tell yon the black news . . _ on your next furlough we will have to make 
ancthar heb.” 

“Lingle Toba is on furlough. I can't tell you how he looks witheut hie 
teeth.” 

“Everybudy here get emergency injections. Typhus. Dorchen died of 
it yesterday.” 

"| have found » scooter fur cur dariing’s Chrietmaa! Chrietmas is still 
six mronthe off, 20 to k=en it safe ] have put it ia Frau Richter's cellar where 
the wails are two meters thick.” 

“Beloved, you and I have had enough. Last week, nal... this week, 
your mother. Some day #6 will avec the ewite whe brenght this filthy 
wey upon us. Heil Hitler!’ 


We had two to five prisoners epesk on every vroadeast. Their nieaseges were 
usually simple greetings to their comiaden in the garrison. (We never let therm 
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indicate that they were deserters, Icet their families be armed at home.) We 
woat tine the priwoners up in front of the mike, each holding nervoualy the mes- 


that I remenber the stream of deserters, tie little " broadvasting in 
cust cron. vila, the emell of apples from the fields, “Captain Angers” ereticulating 
ja Tierin tury before tae mixe. 


MECHANICS OF SURRENDER, CAPTURE, AND D#SERTION® 


Br Mann F. Hees 


Im add-eaeing appeals for surrender to enemy woldvers 
ow destrade ratsona/sentrons 
oh. LT aw ce: 


After the Bicilian casmpaign, when the German army retreated In fairly good 
order, getting most of ite effectives accom the Straits of Mensins end to the via. 


° From 6 previously unpublished manuecrint Rerenduead efth nermietine of the 
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merny front moved back and se friendly ermy moved forward, desertion became 
part of the enemy soidier. All he had to do eae te remain in 
and wait to be taken, in which ease surrender tavant that ho judge! a 


the cast clip bs: Soon fired, In these situtions, all the enemy eoldier 
vad to do was to raise his hands when deserting or surrendering. He usually did 
than at the sight of friendly fora, but when he was captured, he raised bie 


first 
hands only aftcr capture Lad become inevitable. 
Experionoe showed us thet surrender and capture (desertion also, '* ne ie able 
to aprak cf deseriam in euch circumstances) were more likely to occur when the 
Irey.t moved than when it was stationery. For this reason, our afints were 
prepa.ed with tha therght of being used the moment our forees startel to move 
forward. We discovered that the methal of prometing desrrtions among enemy 


sel-ves to be captared withou: difficalty, hecarwne they were fed up with fighting, 


ond (d) thoae who hed pet uy only a feeble reniatance when confronted by our 


OE STIS PF oe ete Heep «awe coe — 
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troops. ‘Tne first two catnanries were the extzcms cases, ivund at Gpposite poles, 
ferent ag pe oat interviewed. 
The last two abiiemamdnearegdancmdunatl 


Gat they were rec ings tnd gratin the wien ree 
but the interviewer had to be careful not to consider those who did surrender as 

a sample of these who dil not. Buch an assumption would be a dangerous one to 
make when prenarinz leaflets, heceuse a group of deserters ia usually the least 
typical eamjite of the exciny array. It » the sediment of he army ami, from the 
viewpoint of the emy’ force, the undesirable part thet needlessly mrcerders to 
the opwaing for»  Pu;ther we discovered two things, winich in the course of time 
Goat vguk saeenuady, dearer eibeiaea kama Wit tes aang weeks 


gi 

In a Italy, ste Begs AN So soak hg el 
more about thoee soldinn, who wanted to give up. The greavest deterrent to our 
getting them to desert (other than the social pressure w chin their orn gros) was 
the factor that they knew rothing about how ty give themselves up. Added to 
Ciat wae the wen-known factor that desertion the individual to take great 
viske and to murter np enough courage to carry through his plen. A soldier tight 
be abot at by men on hia own eide, might tap « over inines, might get caught. ir: 
barbed wire, might get lost, or might blunder back into position on hia cw> tide 
and get arrested; yand, if. in the event that he succeeded in reaching the other cid 
might not bo sccepted as & prisoner of war by the group to whom ha genantilored. 
Usually tho idea of desertion is born in the man who no longer cherishes living in 
danger. It is he who can be expected to remain behind in e retreat, instead of 
advancing into no-man’s land to meet attacking troops. Most potential deserters 
don't desert. Peis surrender during a military «tion, usually by cowcring in a 
foals:c aad Uhus letting themselves be tnken pnsoner. 

Putting tae 2 thoes together, we adopted certain techniques for tactical propa- 
ganda. 1¢ wee decided thet tae potential deserter had wo he presented with instruc 
tions Ga how to give himealf up. He had i be reassured that good treatment 
would be forthcoming and that desertion would not require supreme will power 
 Yis part. In our leaflets we did not repeat the disastrous blunder of the enemy 
who called on our soldiers to dewrt or to surrender. Speaking of capture as some- 
thing that cold pipe to the bravest of soldiers, we explained that a noldier 

be exposed to our overwhelming superiority. We further explained what 
actions the enemy eoldier should take to facilitate hia capture if each turned Jut 

i Thier line helped ua to bring avout the defection of desortent; % 
proved effective with disheartenai und defeatist enemy soldiers who did not go 
aa fer an to denert; and it did ue no harm with the tougher-mind’d ones, 

Not every enemy soldier whow mind had often turned to thoughts of surrender 
or desertion before his capturs waa alvie to provide the interrogator etth informe 


tt 
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tive kieas, Therefore it was wiser and casts, [oz the interrogator to sit down with 
m reasunably cooperative individual among ~~ prisoners and go over the 


the serrender act. sen aehaneh da dtbdsins maaeaniamnece Mie tes 
“*fresh,’’ and many leaflet writers wero sent to the front in order to conduct such 
imt..rogations. In a new war, however, the interviewing of prisoner in this 
‘fashion may produce information that @reatiy differs fiom that obtained in the 
lest war. 


patcainagtnens dan rove pend {ae 
to explanations 


Purposes tere was no necessity such superficies 
ab for past actions, remind sce A Nngatl esata 


were successful in large nieasure in putting ecroes that idea. sag Onan 
reported that they had found defeat “inevitable” and had given ae secording!y. 
In our leatlets we cited siduations involving the uso of enfilading fire, rolling bar- 
wagea, and encirclement. Ly outlining such situations, we ret in motion reflexes 
whereby the target grovp thought they recogtized a situation as indond hopeless, 
which, to soldiers possessing high morale, would have been unsound reasniw for 
giving uy. toy ialeablbae o: Bigrsamge tee iit 9 on eae 
“‘dahonorable” fro surrentering in a situetion thet ws ourselves had labeted as 


The interviewing of prisoners of war st this fashion revealed thet the German's 
ictea of surrender was remarkably uniform. They tended to react always in accord- 
ame with known beha ior patterns. They would not do anything for which there 
waano valid precedent, and thus they appeared reluctant to embark on deliberate 
conx:ous acts, In addit.on many had lingering doubts about the weatment whieh 
we would give to them as prisoners of war. They did not actually believe that we 
were killing prisoners cr rm: treating them, b:.t during "he miputcs or hours immed: 
ately preceding a surrender sit uation, the enemy saidier wanted to be reaewuared on 
thie puint. Often an enemy pseoner of war reported that he had taken cut a beaflet 
and reread it before embark.ng on the act of surrender, or before “allowing himeelf 
to be captured.” Ji general we found that assurances regarding good treatment 
could never be given toe often and that at the psychological moment politica! and 
strategic snguments were of reiavivery tur ispurlence. At those epecific times 
that which was of most significance to the soldiers won their = what to do 
and the assurance that everything would turn out for the best... not necessarily 
for the fatherland, but fur the individual concerned. 

Another important aepect of our . ork was to conduct t.iterrogations of our own 
soldiers at the front concerning surrender and capture situntions They sere the 
conly ames who knew of situstion: where the enemy might have surrendered, bust 
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explored and 
enemy can never be sufficiently assured that prisoner of var tre.iment 
recitals whet 
and cuatel gan 
of friendly troops is ou Invaluable adjun xt to any peycho- 


legical warfare interrr@ation program, 


* and thet the enemy 


i 
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personnel comes whea we alvauec, so that it is 
for Dut eitration rather than attempt to take many pnecners 


ould he epelled out end presented to the enexay as the 


than as surrender. 


as euch if he is at all inclined to give up snould be 
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ULTIMATUMS AND PROPAGANDA TO SURROUNDED UNiTEe 
By Maar F. Hag 


bead —_— tanstation o the part ofthe popagnsit lo may such wate 
undou ye Be St een 3 ey aureounded teaan unit, 


we shall oo “Aiediin tala, ae tae comant oneeeeiee emai 
of Gcsiring to “‘ascrifice ¢ man’ and ‘‘in the end surrendrring” thomeelves. 
The pe | faizity of such an accusation, however, le patont ir the case 
ined 


Gorlously, on Corregidor Intend, indiridue! soldiers hed no opportunity what. 
scuupaie sh alee mate aaah kavetneen oe Geer onauae-ts eal pace “*gtop 


mutiny aid eect the surrender in that manner, 
oterez, regar dices of whether or not American Actenders at that time enesid 


it 
it 
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* From “Tsyehologiral Wa: +. agains Surrounded Troop Unita," Miltary Review, 
3; 3-4 (Aug Hs). ReurAuecd with permission of Une author and courtesty of Afiidary 
Review, Ceosc, Ft Leaveaworth, Kaus. 
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cally umound Correzidor, an ia wall bevern head tr he talan by storm. Neon cre! 
Wainwright caly surrendered the Island when Japanese infantry hud landed and 
fougiat their way to the fina! American defense line, and when Japanese tanks and 
flan: turowers were in a position to lsum h an attack againet Malinta Tune). 

It can be mid, therefore, thet peyehole doo! warfare het nc pert whatever im the 
surrender of Corregidor. Tho preuire subaenuently ernlied to ‘Genera! Walowright 
to surrender is another matter. Thu latter nene haa to do with the threat of repricels 
and the use of surrendered Americans as hosteges, which ‘s not propcily speaking 
psychological warfare, although i¢ too points to the central importance of the ¢rree 
coramander in any mises surtender situation. 

Kingapes 

Frequent Japanese ultimata were insied before and ding the brief bat furious 
battle for Singapore, but all such messages were ignored by General Perceval. 
Whet appears to have protuced the surrender wns no peychological factor but the 
fact that the two sources of water for the Is!and, one of them tha reservoir below 
the fortress, were in Japancoe hande. The main British force can actually hardly 
be described as having been surrounded, and at the time of the surrender decision 
only a part of General Perceval’s command was actively eagaged. 

Had & final battle been joined on the Island, howeve:, ita likely Iceation ‘rould 
have been the natrve living arvas inhabited by several hundred thousand Chinese 
noncorabatants. Since the Britizh forces were heavily decimated xt the time of the 
surrevder, and not disposed in a manner thut would have allowed them to offer 
prolonged resistance, the threat to noncombatants (if it were made et that time) 
ean hardly have been s majot factor prompting the nurreador. In any event, accord- 
ing to available information, the ultimate issued by the Japanese had no counection 


ice cd-miee. to cane ek Tk aeaens fee eee es 
failed. Koenig, in fact, echieved considerable fame by citing in reply the celebrated 
mat de Cambronne, which endeared him te Prochmen and raade him a eymbde! of 
toughness end valor. The Free Frer-* ctushow os: ¢'< time of Rommuel's message 
appeared completeiy hopeless. i et, ¢ sas obvzusly impossible for a self-rrapecting 
commander to accept such a surrender demand. It contained not the sop 
to the commander's military hcnor; it was not eveo addressed to him. In no way 


instructions apparently applied only to individual sol:licrs; and, in fact, it was 
hot even written in the language of the recipient. 

it is Ht Mesat to be imptied here that, if the ultimat m had contained a sop to 
Koenig's military honor, the surrender would have taken place. That point will 
be discussed furtler below in connection with ethibite which show attempts ir 
thet direction. It is ensily unlerwtood, however, tha: Hommel's peremptory 
Gazenu ior surrender on pein of “enmhiiatsen,” permitted only acceptance or 
rejection, pot discussion. 
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Ueadar thr sie witancs, ares, Enns S032 wee 2 Pepty & iS dasy 8G G umuerstend. 
Presumadty, had a surrender inken pleco, it would ra followed a final heavy 
German assault. Since the French were able to extricate themselves, the assault 
never came; and the record of Bir Hekeim is therefore not cunciusive, 


Cherkssarg 

in the case of Cherbourg, we have the rituation of a conaidersble body of trcope 
under heavy xseau!t from jand, sea, and alc. A demand for immediate surrender 
was delivered to Lieute ant Cieneral von Schlieben, the commander of Cherbourg 
Fortress, on 25 June 1944. No reply wns received to that surrender demand, and 
zince it wae known that Hitler himself had issued orders to afl German comamuazders 
to ‘defend thelr positions regardless of circunetances, to ihe last man and 4o the 
yt eel " the United Btates eommunder had ne right to expect an early mass 
wm a 

In fact, on 35 June, few Individual Germans surrondernd In the immediate fortress 
area. On 26 June, however, the Fort du Ruuld, which overlook« the city, heaving 


been heavily bomberded, but not stormed, and alter heevy wus eut- 
a ee ee Infantry 


Just anGeneral Wainwright on Corregidor Initi¢ lly rrnf:isccd te sarrender theforees 
on Vieayan and Mindenso, however, Geveral Schieben and Kontercdmiral Hennecke 
only sutcondered their own forts, not the entire garrison, which was now largely 
compreased ito the Arsenal arca of the city. The A:wenal was heavily fortified, 
however. In fact, it was iteclf a fortress. A'though badly overcrowded, it was not 
yet dofonselees. 

Under these clreumstances, psychological warfare could be orought to bear suc- 
cessfully. Having demonstrated the sustained pow: of the American attack, and 
the fact that the Cotentin Penineuls was out of rech of any effective German relief, 
the German commander of the remainiz.g troops in the Arsenal area only had to 
be convineed that hie own poeition was as hopelvss as that of General Schlieben, 


his cuperior. 

No nogotiationa took place. Facer with the announcenent thet another major 
attack waa about to be launched, and being given only # limited time to effect the 
surrender of the remaining trooge under his eon.mand, Major General Sattler gave 
orders to show white flags vn 27 June, before the announced attack had commenced. 
The position of the fortress, however, was by this time hopeless, and an integrated 
defense hed become i:npouible. 

Here, then, is one case when psychologicai warfare yielded eome sucecas, It ts 
as impertant, however, to realise that the prat surrender demand to von Sehlicben 
was ignored, as it ia to recognize that the surrender only took place after a very 
considerable tactical success had been scored by the atteckers. 


St. Melo 

The defenders of the fortreas at 8 Sfalo were in an exceptionally fayeruble con- 
dition, and little need existed on the part of the attackers to sustain heavy per- 
gonnel lnases in order to carry the asmault forward. Unaer there conditions, It was 
believed that the attack could he left to the propagandists. Leefet and radio 
writers proceeded to belabor tie Geman commander, mad‘ Colonel von Auloch, 
with accyestbuns not essential, dierent from thone leceied oy the Jepanese 
against Genera! Wainwright. 
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Actually, yon Aulock held out until hus food and ammunition were exhausted. 


the Knight’s Cress of the Iron Cross. 
A comewhat similar prevuiied a¢ the tip of the Crosom Peninsula where, 
as in many other cleSensive individual turrenders cn the part cf Germans 


"Your command has suffered heavy casualties. You have lost much of the 
necessary implements of war aud your men are ebeircled is a amall, con- 
gested ares. Therefore, it is the consensus ol all that > i= « or com- 
mand ba-ve fuiuiied your obligation Ww your counixy. in col si ievadon ci 
the reeceding, | am calling on you, as one profiasonal svidier in annther, 
to cosas the strugete vow in progece | trust, us 2 professional soldier 
who hea served well and who has alsscdy (allied bis obltention, you evil! 
give this request your favorable cons ©: Jon."' 


Special interes; attaches to the Allied propaganda leafict that followed Pamcke's 
rejection of General Middleton's surrender meamage. That lee&{ quoted se 
Middicton message and Ramcke's rejection, and then went on ta attack the Germar 
commander who, en everts showed, was the only naa capable of effecting the 


ie reported that, General Ramcke has nade the statement that he wili hold 
leat bulle: and to the last man,” the leafiet reads. “Tt secms evident 
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within a week of Qe Middleton messag, «'. is tard to believe 
propagenda which reviled and attacked bir. did anything but 
to caj4étulate. 
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! of the First US Anny, delzvered to the German commander of 
aa on 10 October 1544, mace no stlempt to aaive bus homor, and war, 
E for propaganda sdvaatage ami to curnmit the Germans to the 
city. It read: 
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“The chy of Paces e cor completely © surrounded by Americen forces, 


immediate 
hrm ten a matte NN ph Benet In other words, 
therd is so middle zouree. 
Yuu will either uncoadiivnaly surrender the aity with exorything sor 
in SESE pein aes es «Stes Mage Ses ae o> SS fee 
may refuse and await ite complete destruction. The chewe sad reeponsi- 
bility are yours. Your ansver must be delivered within 24 hours at the 
loeutinn apecified by the bearer of this paper.” 


nig caren Raine oe Dre ts oated Soa exer, 
inclined toward eurrender and even of evacunting 
i axpeet a major battle to 


it 
a 
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Wilck surrendered — attired and none the wore for his experience -- 
only when almost all of Aachen had been over and ceeupied by the Ist US 
infantry Divwiow, atd afver tiwussndc of cokers aud ehritiarre heed gab tes Tie 


we mt = 
be Lesh iat melds, st as onlively possttte thet the aty mlgh 


by von Sechworin, e4d at an earlier time. 


Bastogne 
UBE COMMONSENSE 
“To Ali Members of the American Forces 
in the Bastogne Arca 
“Americans. 


t. Do you honestly believe the German Supreme Command started 
this drive into Luxemburg and Peigiu.n in order to run into a trap? 

2. Do vou honestly believe we didn’t reckon that General Eisenhower 
would rapidiy drew ail availabic and badly needed ‘orces fr 9m other 
parta of tne freat, in order to check the Germann dvance? 

"2. And if you have a lock at your map, do you honcetly believe that 
Fieldma.xha! Model, commanding the German forcen in thie sector, 
didn’t sec that the best opportunity to trap the advanced German 
Panzer Armies offers itacl( in the Bantoyne area? 

“4. Conmdering these facts, du you honestly Lelieve that your counter 
offensive may have the slightest chance. ‘to turs the successful 
Cerman drive iato the complete Alhed Victory, as Lisenhower 
put it on Deo. 27th? 

"Well, «e don’t mind your continuing thie “yerd by paint! 
yard’ offensive (nec. to an US war correspondent) 


This is the obvi re of a German ieah-1 eddreaei to the American acienders of 
Haatogne, after the Cierman ultimatum had ‘een rejted 
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General McAuliffe's answer to the ultimatum iz, of course, well known; but the 


tot af the Germen ultimetum is stss af intercst, 84 road: 
wWeshe we. vee oe Dewsiaes 46 8 ames 


“The USA Commander of the tnclzited town of Daatigiie: 

“The fortune of war is changing. This time the USA forces in and rear 
Bastogne have been encircled by strong German armored units. More 
German armored unite have crossed the river Gur n<er Orthevilie, have 
takes Marche and reach~d St. Hube.t by passing through Homores-Sibret- 
Tillet. Libramont is in German hands. 

“There is only one possibility to save tie encircled USA troops frorm total 
un.ahilation: that is the honorable eurrender of the encirclad town, In 
order to think it over, a term of twe ‘ours will be granted begineing with 
the presentation of this note. 

"Tf this proposal should he rejected, one Grrmari Arty Corpaand six heavy 
AA line are ready to annihilate: the USA troops in and near Bastogne. ‘The 
order for firing wil! be given immediately after thie two hour’ term. 
“All the serious civilian losses caused by this Arty fire would not corre- 
epund with the well-known American humanity.” 

The maip rosson why this ulsimatum was rejected, even though General McAuliffe 
was certainly convinced thet a concerted German attack was to be expected, was 
his knowledge that by hoiding Bastogne the 10)et Airborne Division was fulf'ling 
a vita) function m retarcing the German advance that was spitting the Western 
¥ront. 

It may be said chat the heroic resistance offered by the cotsiasind was not only 
inspired by this impertant knowledge, but also by extreme dobts as to the prac- 
tical wiedom of surrendering to Germans The honeved laat sentence of the German 
ultimatun: therefore {ctl fiat, even though it cannot be assumed that the 101st 
Airborne Division would have fought to the last man. Only when the enemy takes 
no prisuners — or when it is believed that, he takes no prisonern — do mudern 
Western troops fight to the last man. To say that they might have surrendered 
eventually, iz, of course, no disparegement o: the valiant defenders of Bastogne. 

Under the cireumstances prevailing at the time, the German propaganda leaflet 
too, preved highly inef active. It actually took a defensive line, assuming (cor- 
rectiy) tnat ide American readers expected to be relieved, and that they knew of 
the importance of their holding ovt. However, the German leaflet, especially in 
ita paragraph 3, only confirmed the reader's belief that if the Germans could only 
be stopped at Tiastogne, the entire bulge might be cut off. Under these circum- 
stances, the therae of the senacicnsness of iesistance, which is 80 ur.portant when 
it comes to addresmng individual soldiers who ure part of the surrounded troop 
units, could not be made effective. 

Conclusions 

It remaine to draw the conclusions tc which the above material appears to point: 
Ultimate do not seem to be a useful means of securing the su7iender of surrou'ided 
troop units, ner do propaganda attacks against their commander appear to be 
paychologically profitable. 

On the other hard, when an attack against surrounded troop units has scored 
successes, and when the precarioumtens of the enemy commander's position is 
heing actively demonatrated, an approach that salves hie honor might well be 


siidinpte! — jpetticulaily it ete feith Aled [haa af ehiina tein. 
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i: SaeaeA,, (ed plas dk bodes Does heb EeOeRe ot See oy 
skilled nogatiater who, upon being informed that the Germans considered Ubem- 
nelves to be defenseless againet incendisry shells, armnged to have 8 “token” 
Phcephoraa shel fired against the German position. The same procedure worked 
ii the case of a hating commainter it Che Chorbrurg perimeter. 

Paleye eid, G! tours, RO a! HT We Surrer ies, bul the wteblishment of contact 
with the enemy commander may reavit in eventual profit. Even though the 
Germans in the La Rochelle area (near St. Nazaire) did not surrender until the 
Saat days of the War, an agreement concluded with Admiral S-hirlita at La Paltice, 
relating to the non-destruction of the port provided there were no Allied air action, 
was honored. 

In ell cases, of cours, neither sdividual surrenders nor capitulation ean reason- 
ably be expected if there is no military pressure on the defenders. Thus, for 
instance, even the attempt to establish contact with the German comrander of the 
Channel Islands, von Schmettow, proved unsuccessful, since the Germans knew 
thot there wae not sufficient benefit to the Alice in ¢ major attack ngninet thein. 
Von Schinettow was thus une of the ver: last Germans to surrender, and he and 
his troups had a much more eo.ntortatte life than if he had given up earlier, Wher: 
an attack takes place, however, it appeam to be considerably better to allow it to 
proceed, ever: at the necessary cont it entails, and then to direct a mersage to the 


erin? sarinanier, 43 pramktute surronie: appeal may only serve te stiffen the 


will of the enemy commander. 

A grest paychologica) difference exists brtweet: the attitude of the cemy cem- 
mandet .1:0 his front-line troope. Throughout an attack, the commander is quite 
likely to be in little physical danger, and he is usually 'eft only limited diserction 
with respect to surrendering. The frontiine troops, on tie other hand, ive in 
dread of an attack by overwhelming forces, but at the same time, they may recog- 
aiize that such an attach is their best opportanity to surrenier. Buch troops on & 
Uelvitme jried Uads be ited Sith combat jwopmgands, just Uke other cnomy 
troops. Leaflets assuring the troops good treatment if captured are likely to have 
some effect, particularly if the leaflets are distributed before an attack, or if they 
wre fired into the enen.y poriionn by artillery during ao lull in the fighting. 


AFPEAL TO GENERAI. USHIJIMA® 


By Wicusam HE. Varroa 


An account of a World War 11 attempt te induce a 
Japanese commands to aurvender his army. 


During the hitter fighting on Okinawa in the spring of 1945, the members of the 
Tenth Army Con:tat Propaganda Team (crt) atai C-2 evolved 4 plna whereby they 
hoped the Commanding General of the opposing Japancae Vhirty-eccond Army 
might be induced to negotiate for the surrende: of bis forces. Up to thia pom? in 
World War Il no Japencee commander had ever surrendered. In fact, there was 
no known instance where a Jnganee commander had laid down hia arma. It was 


* pulrseted trom Comisn ropage da agenet Ue Jupaenese tn the Cenbei Pangc, a 
mimneugraphed manuscript, 1990, pp 40 Heproducesi with permission of author 
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thought highly unlikely that Okinawa would be « precedent, but the members 
of the crr took their motte seriously, they feit there was always a chanos ard the 
chance was surely worth a try. 

Beveral mor.ths prior to the invasion of Okinaws s meraber of the Psychological 
Warfare Section of the Joint Inielligence Center (zicroa), in Pearl Harbor, had 
placed a cartoon drawing of a turtle on the office wali on which the following enption 
appeared: “Consider the turtle. He doesn’t make any progress unless he sticks 
out his neck.” Perhaps thie may have inspired the detachment at Okinawa to 
plan a enmpaign aimed tu secure a response contrary to what would normally be 
anticipated. The main elements of the plan are related below. 

A formal military communication would be addressed to the Japanese com- 
manding general. If he failed to comply, leaflets and possibly loudspeakers would 
be used to inform the Japanese officers snd men that their cominender-in-chief 
had refused to cease hostilities. 

On the afternoon of 9 June, a nisei broadcast on the Japanene tactical radio fre- 
quency as he had done «vhen Germany fell. He informed the Japanese that on the 
following day an in.jportant meseege addressed personally to their commanding 
general would be dropped by an Anerican plane. He advined tne Jepenens te heve 
someone at the spot designated to pick up ine mesnage. 

At 0:25 a.m. on ry June, three canisters wer dropped by two US rauc at the 
appointed piaces. In one was the original of Lieutenant Genera! iswenier’a letter 
toget).cr with the sigued Japanese trausiaticz. In each of the other two was a photo- 
gr&patic copy of the original. Exch drop consisted of a metal canister containing the 
communication, Attached was forty feet of white and yellow atreamers. On the 
castaicle of each canisters ween monsage to the Rrdor tn deliver it ta the Jananses 
commaander-in-chief. The mi atage admoniched the finder not to open the canister 
except apon order of the commander-1i-chief. 

The personal appea! to surrender which wan dropped near the Japanese general's 
cormmand post read, in Englivh, as folicwa: 


HEADQUARTERS TENTH ARMY 
Office of the Cotnmanding Ceneral 
APO 357 
10 June 1945 
“FROM: Lieutenart General Simon B. Buckner, Jr., Commanding 
General, US Tenth Anny, and Commander-in-Chief, All 
American Forces, Okinewa Shima. 
“TO; Jaeutenant General USHIJIMA, Mitenoru, Commandug 
General, Japar.cee Thirty-second Army, Okinawa Shirna. 

“}. The forecs under your command have fought bravely and we'l, and 
your infantry tactics have merited the respect of your opponents, in the 
battle of Okinawa Shims. 

"2. Like myself, you are an infantry general long schooled and prac- 
tice} in infantry warfare. You fully know the pitiful plight of your defense 
forces. You know that no reinforcements can reach you. 1 bets ¢, ere 
fore, Chat you understand as clearly as I, that the destruction of all J: panese 
resistance on the island # merely s matter of days, and that this «ill entail 
the neecedty at my iniline the vast maiority of your remaining troope. 

"3. My forces new firmly hold, and wl continue to hole, marly all of 
Okinawa Shima, so that even at the prea it time it io fusfilling ite function 
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an an An “han base of attack ugainet te Japsuere innurciains. Sst sacs 
murposs + Releriling the stand was ts proves.) such wee, end your purpese 
has boen thwarted, you are now jullcwing # course of resiatance which is of 
n:, value to the strategy of defense of the Japancee homeland, and which, in 
fact, is farther depicting the reverve of physivally fit young men whe meet 
rebuild Japan alter the war. 

“4, Asan infeatry general, you comprehend tha’ one of the most impor 
tant duties ia the code of ralitary leadership is that of responsibility for 
the welfare of one’s men. If there is any possible means by which a com. 
manding officer can dhe lives of his meu after the crricome of the 
battle has been , it a his honor-bound duty to employ such means. 

“5, Although I will prosecute every battle relentlessly until final eictery 
in thie wer has been won, I also feel that in accordance with the humank. 
tarian standards of the United States and the rest of the civilised world, 
negotiations rbould be undertake by you immediately ec that the future 
welfare of your troops msy be aseured, rather than that they be tilled to 
the last man in the futile defense of a lost cwuse. The ceesation of battle by. 
ate ee = Rae preprints tpg ka 
humble thanks of a'l relatives and friends of your troops; the prolongation 
of hostilities will only malign your farnily name for all time by branding 
you a genersi Who, for seiish vari ay siete, festlonaty seerifced thousends 
of brave lives. 

“6. 1 am therefore prepared to enter into negotiations with you. Nego- 
tiations may be initiated by you in the following manner: At i200 houis 
on ok. oaey fctlowine cour poneine af thia letter. display a large white cloth, 
visible from the ground and air, ‘at the place in your bine nearest the western 
ecast of Okinawa Shima. This will be a signal to American forees fo give 
oufe passage to your represertatives for negotiation. At that time and 
Pasco, } will permit your delegation, consisting of not more tnan ax per 
sone, to come through the lines on foot. Your representatives will be 
escorted to my hwdquarters, where I will anwaint them with the inanner 
Sm hdl cndeely andl han aie commetien. of indilitibet ‘ey be hevihged. 
ee ne eee ee oe 
meeting. You ray be aasured that your propusals offered through your 
staf! representatives c! the mecting will be treated with the reepect and 
cor.sideration due an officer of your reputation end rank. 

“7. It is hardly necessary for me to reeall to your mind the instances in 
the past where Japanese military commanders, in beth the feudal and 
modorn eras of Japan, have saved their forces to prevent needs as blvod- 
shed after the battle has been decided. Hu:nanitarian considerations 2tculd 
impel you to make the same decision they did. 

“8. The Engiich je thn official version of this communication. 


8. B. BUCKNER, JR. 
Lieutenar’t General, UB Anny 
Comman sing” 

During the time which the Japanese commanding genera: waa given to examine 
and eonsider the pronesal, General Buckner asked that strict military courtesy be 
extended by not puvlicising the action nor :naking any propagaods capital of tie 
letter. At the designated time, American front-line obmervers and representatives 
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vi General Duekner saw no sign of a Japanese surrender deicyation. In the air an 
¥,5 (Os)) plane equipped with toudspeaker wes prepared upon any sgn of a delege- 
tion to direct the latte: wo where the US representatives were stationed. No 
indication was observed by the piane. Nor was any eommunicstion cf refusal 
O any tye received, 

The Cumbat Propaganda Teain had prepa-ed the ters of surrender in the event 
that Gen»ral Ushijima had agrzed to negotiate. 


BURRENDER TERMS 
——— Fine 1942 
at —-— hcura 
“Ths terme upon whien cessation of hostilities on Ckhingrs Shima wil! 
effected ar? as follows: 
“i. The Japanese commander-in-chief will wurrender unconditionally 
all o¢ his military, naval, air, home guard, and civilian forces, and a!) 
cleces of persona under his comriand, control, an juriediction, and all 
property and installations of whatever kind or charscter and without 
regard to its use or intended use, whether such property or installations aro 
or may be chased as military, naval, or civilian, under his eotnmand, con- 
trol, and jurisdietion. 
“2. Unconditional surrender impoece the following obbgations uper. 2h° 
Japanese commander-in-chief and al! persons under hie command and 


tion. 
‘a. Complete cessation of a)! belligerent activities. 
"S. Deposh of ef ermo and armament af coliection pointe Gemgnates 
by the United States Army. 
"e. Revelation tc the United States Amy of al] Japanese amimuni- 
tan fand and eonnty Serane. 


~ aay Cwwnhy enews Cup peg wre: 

“d. Revelation to the United Biates Army o' all hidden demolitions, 
mine fields, and other places dangervvis to safety. 

"e. Orderly aaremily of military personnel at such places and at sue! 
times as may be directed by the United States Army. 

“f. Promulgation of cfficial prociamations by the J<panese eom- 
mander-in-chief to notify his forees and civilians within his liree 
of the fact of mirrender and the obligations {t impones upon much 
persons; and, the complete obaerrance of lf obligations by euch 
military personnel and civilians, 

“g. Immediate release of al! Arserican prisoners of war. Unmolested 
Parnage will Le granted through the Japaneve inca to all persons 
of She American forces who are miasiag ji action or otherwier 
separated fromm their crzanteation. 

"3. In asecepting the unconditional surrender of the Japanew forces, 
the United Stetes Army vill, eimditioned upon the observance of sur- 
render obligations, do the folloaing: 

“a. Conse ali belligerent activity agnir.nt the Japancae forces on 
Okinawa Shima. 

"Dh Afford ferd, shelier, medics! atvention, and huinane Weatment 
to Japanese military perecnes! a4 poiemers of wer, and to Jap 
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arnan clvitiane a0 lntrenad enemy nationale an reersired by the 
rules of war and the usages, custome, and treaties of intamationnl 
anton by wtih the United Baton le bound. 

"4. ! belligerency carried on Javanese commender-fa- 
hh 27 Nerdeied eld eametind cht nbe eh a Yoon 
anacrima againet the laws of war, divesting the nerenne ayiimened of their 
rights as prisoners of war or interned enemy nationals, and punishabia 
by death. Penalties for the crime of unlawful Lelligerency or « ther 


a ee ee es 
cet 


“6. The F nglish is the official vers! on of this communicathm.” 


After the surrender, the guasvév (civilian) secretary !o Lieutenant Gereral Isaruu 
Cho, chief-of-staff of the Japanese Thirty-second Arniy, stated that the menage 
had been rezeiv'd by General Ushljima. The general had connidered the 
tion, but he was in no wise ternpted to eres aa . As 
a matter of fact, it wat not long after the divpatch of the request for surrender tht 
Genera! Ushiiims aad jue Chief of Steff, Linztensst General Cho comm itted mleide 
in the traditional Javanese inanner, hare-kiri, an act designed in the eyes of the 
Japanes people to atone for their failures on the field of battle. 

Offer ts Japanese Swrordinate Commands 

Wi ius resuits were ndtained irom the formai mcseagr, thirty thousand leaficte 
containing & reproduction of the letter and an appeal +9 officers were prepared, 
ready to he dropped cn 12 June. Twenty-five thousand of the appeal-to-officers 
Veallots were denned hy tae behind eneriy lines, ad the remaining five thoumnd 
were pinpuicted at pelected “ote by artillery spotier pk.mes (L-5's). 

This leaflet declared ite purpose to be that of making se Jap:uese officers cogni- 
zant «Mf the actions the Tenth US Army had taken and the subsequent negative 
rextion to the ofter in order to avoid further useless bloodshed. In uubtle flattery 
the leaflet continued. 

“You cficern who have been educated in military and world biate 7) realise 
that the communicution to Lieutenant General Ushijinia was prepared 
im accordance with the highest humanitarian traditions of the civilised 
world.” 

Here followed a list of precedents of such occurrences and an extension of the 
offer made to the Japanese commander-n-chicf of all Japanese officers, Then 
contanued the inemaage ; 

“A white flag cf truce will be recognised aa a nign of your desire to negn- 
tiate with the Ameticaue. [hw opportunity ia offered to all Japanese 
officers who with to save the lives of their sobliers. It now ie your reapon- 
sibility to decide whether you wil! sacrifice the lives of your men for a vain 
cause ot will ead them to safety withon the American lines. where they will 
receive good food, medical treatment, and shelter.” 


Th= purpose of the leafict eas ontenably to Guar unit commarclers to surrender 
thew command. The hase purpoe however, wae to pve wid disernnateon, to 
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the Japanese troops, [to knowlsdgs, of the attempt $5 porns Un Japeacss com- 
mandir.g general t negotiate for surrender, hie refuel, and the extension of the 
offer to, his ofheors. The military situation on Okinawe had advanced to a atage 
where continued resistance by the Japanene would only lead to unnecessary bloos- 
shed within the Japanese ranks. The Amorinas forces had secured all militarily 


tome mnns a... mack Buckie ware dates nA 
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they . would be responsibly for the tennccensery hardships and pain ‘a ‘their men 
would be compeiied to suffer. 


Offer to the Japanese Rank and File 


On 14 Jum, twenty-five thousand copies of a jenflet —~ addressed not to the 
Japanese comms? er-in-chicf, not to the officers, out to the sndicrs — were dropped 
by torpedo bomb ra and an additional five thousand pin-pointed to fecnr-line posi- 
tions by artillery spotter plancs. 

This leaflet attaclied directly the Japanese: officers as the cause cf the soldiers’ 
plight. ‘Your ‘7oret, enemieu are your officers who are trying to commit you te 
death and sepacate you forever from your beloved famiiies and homes.” The 
leaflet naked the question: ‘Dora this elfich leadership of your officers merit vour 
respect and obedience?” The leaflet concluded: 

“It te the duty of your officers to protect you by not misleading you, and 

to care for you. Ho «ver, they have refused to aceept aetprc. b4 oe 

to negotiate with us. But the American offer of good food, medical 

pat a Nn w inte ene te on es 

is extended to each of you. Now it is your individual decisiou, not your 
Thus the responsibility of “coming over to our side” was placed directly on the 
shoulders of each individual soldier, He would have to be the arbiter of hia own 
fate. The leufiet was appropriately captioned: “Think this over carefully.” 

Brom 12 ime wntsl the ielexd wee dactarad aasured an 91 Tune hundenla of 
thousands of additional ‘life-saving’ pasecs were distributed freely behind the 
enemy lines as 9 past of the », cial intensified propaganda prugram. In thin last 
week, one pass was dropped for «© ~h square yerd of eneiay territory. Crr wanted 
to make sure that any enemy soldier wi. desired to surrender should not be without 
one of these passes. The peychological compusion of a life-naving pass on a 
hungry, thirsty, and tired enemy was very great. 


SURRENDER OF THE ITALIAN FLEET — 1943° 
By Eowarp M. Kinsy ann Jacx W. Hannis 


An account of hore radio breatcosts were employed in 
trey wehbe Dai oy = Ayden py ~ 4 


By September, 1943. Italy was ready to surrender. But Museolini was still alive 
and the Itstlan feet prowled the Mediterranean. These hide-and-seek tactics ham- 


* From Star Spangled Radie, Zifl-Davie rublishirng Com pany, New York, 1048, 
pp 151-33. Reproguced with tie pernniaion of tha Zif-Davie Compaty, opyTighs 
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pered the J.llied Naval Forces, for it meart that supplies to the Pucific must con- 
63 52 worries: Ghe jong say around, instead of via the Mediterranean and the 
Sues Canol. 

Obviously, it was vital that tae Lislian Navy surrender to us rather than fall 
isto the hands cf Germany. But where was the Italian ficet ani how could we 
contact it? 

Arng in Algiers consulted ite Peychological Wurfarn Divieioa umier Generas 
Robeit McClure. The General immediately recognized that here was a job for 
radio, He summoned Morrie Pierce, chief engineer of woan, Cleveland, then 
attached to owl. 

Morrie and hie staff went to work. They knew that the Italicns were forbidden 
to laten to radio, other than their own programs. How to get their attention? 

At last they hit upon a plan. One waveband was still internat sme] — even in 
the midst of a.world war. Thic was the International Distroes Signal, en 500 
Kilecyeles, over cvhich the eos is flashed in the universally understood sound 
‘anguage of the radio operator. Cm this internationcd frequency it wan a fair bet 
that « meneage would reach the Italian fleet! 

However, tne only avcilehle trancmitter was tuned (o broatcast 1226 Kilocyeles. 
It did not seem humanly possible so readjust this transmitter to 500 Kilocycles 
in the time stipulated by ayny in Algers. And yet, if the italian fleet could not 
he contacted at the preeian nayeholngical moment when Italy ¢irew in the anangs, 
the enemy wouid surely ge* {0 it — and a golden opportunity to shorten the war 
would be lant. 

In addition to the technical difficulties, Morric Pierce, Major CNarles Carson cf 
Peoria and Licutenant Jovi Keller of Cleveland were ordered to won: only at night 
er, tint tie netare Of thain eerieet wed Rot he suspect’, No aderel was mcce 
closely guarded than the fact that ono fection of the Italian government was plot- 
ting to overthrow Mussoiini and to survonder Haly io the Allies. 


2 => _t 
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technical surgery, but Algiers had nothing like these. Lice which would have 
Leen readily available in the United States were absulutcly unobtainable here. 
The work on the transmitter, therefore, called for one ingenious improvisation after 


While the techniciuns toiled night after night against rencated di 
an anneancer won locks’ in the stucios in Algiers. "Je completed a recording 
directed at the Italian Beet, dectrring to them simply that their country had 
itul ted, and on what tera. The statement incluced specific instructions to 
the Italian fleet lenders: they must suzrender to the Allied feet, without reatsianes! 

Tw world had not yet heard of the Allied coup in Italy whap the r-erding was 
broadeas®, sepestedly over the tastily rebuilt transmitter on th< Interna ticar] 
Distress Signal. 

When the Italian fect steamed into Malt, to surrender, Morrie Pierce, tha man 
who bad devised the unique mer 7 of its cept:rc, was in the airpurt at Port Lyautey, 
on the coast of Africa, waiting for a plane to take hin. home. He heard the news 
over the radio and smiled, but made no comment. Like most of the men in the 
behind-the-ecenes engincering of radio, he was not even proeent when his greetest 
success wat ecoret. Tut the taciturn Pierce waa greatly movea by the tribute which 
Admirn! Andrew Brown Cunningham of the [iritish Navy paid to radio on that 
Goccsaun. 
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“Congratulate the Americans for me. They have accomplished in one 
day atin ime propagaada what i have heen irying to do tor three years 


ree 


AN ARMISTICE MESSAGE TO BADOGLIO* 
Br Ricnagp H. 8. Crossman 


An appeal and a biuff indured an Italian leader to surrender. 


For six weeks, Curing the summer of 1043, the Italian arinistice negotiations had 
been dragging on while the Sicilian campaign was wound up. As each day passe, 
the German strength in !taly increased. When Mussolini fell, at the end of July 
($@43], there were only tro or thres divisions im the northern plains. The Allins 
could have landed anywhere without resistance if they had had the landing harges. 
By the end of August, wher operation “Avalanche” was only a few days off, four- 
teen divisions had streamed in and Keraelring, by a simple calculation of the ran 2c 
of Allied fighters, vould guess that the landing would have to be near Salerro. 
When Field Marshel Alexander taiked to the propagandists in his rieadquarte ss 
in Sinly, he sald tersely, “I have never faced a worse situation, militarily: | have 
to rely on you.” 

Unless the Germans could be prevented from throwing all their avaiizble divi- 
sions in to defeat the landing, its failure seemed certain, Only one thing could stop 
them — a situatica throvghout Italy 00 serious thst some of their troopa woul: 
have to be used droring the crucial {days after September 6th for ruarding their lines. 
of communicstion, H This i th why ee - = = ieee » Prone pp nee s metic: Gi iirat-rate atiawegic 
tmportere rn Ite orn Slat was timed for 67%) Pim. on tne evening betore the 
Balers landing. This was to be the signa! for an American paratroop divides ” 
take off from Sicily tor sirfields near Rome. where they would be mei hy Methan 

and e:nployed. with four Italian divisieens, to split the German “Army in 
half. At 6 o’clock un the uext morning, the dissmbarkations on the beaches 


would begin. 
™ wean! ut so Tr. a.? .- 8 we 
pot see ove ewes pre] we s ov “Corser ane ae we omre sinr.eueorn, ae a Pree was new = 


“suthenticate” the  mistice announcement. If it were simply put out over the 
Algiers Radio and p:cked up by London and Washington, it might be conmdered 
a faxe, in which case the Italian Anny wound be immediately availabe to throw the 
landing forces off the beaches nt Salerno. What was requited, to convince both 
the Italians and the Germans that Italy had really changed rides, waa a speech 
delivered by Besloglio over the Rome Radio. Such a speech might for a few days 
at least, produce the confusion neccsmary to accure a firm lodgment. 

It was on this basis that the final arrangements were made with the lislian 
General Castellano in a secret conference in» Sicilian olive yard. All d paycho 
logical warfare took the precaution of requesting that the text cf Bavloglio’s aprech 
should be sent to pwn in good time but otherwise relied conipletely on the Italiana 
to carry out their side of the bargain. 


* Adapted from a supplementary eseay oi Danke Leviti’s Syktwor. Faychoingical 
Warfare against Germany [3-Day to VE- Day, George W. Stewart, Publisher, Ine., 199. 
Repradered wich perminsion of Mr. Cronamen, the author, Dr. Lerner. the elitar. and 
George ¥.. Stewart, Pubiisher, Inc., copyright holder. 
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Aw of the morning of tie 6th, owing to the need for secrecy, no actvance texts 


os 
Of Le SrImmBlice AhiwUdiinvals Guu Le mat Tron Algiors ts London and Wash- 


negon, Apert from General McClure, chief of Paychological Warfare Bracch, 


Fone a 


arma, only two of the top paychological warfare advisors, C. D. Jackson and 
R. FA. 8. Croudman, were in on the secret. The rest of the staff weve to be brided 
at 6:15 wm. At midday, General MeViure seni ior Jackson and Crowman and 
Morwed them tai @ inctsage had been revived from Pome Everything was off; 
the airborne division cvuld not land; Badoglio could aot broadcast. The Chief, 
of Staff wanted to know immediately Pwb’s recummendetions for action. 

The peychulogical rarfare personnel had only a few minutes to prepare their 
rimda for the conference. General Eivenhower wae at Tunis: communications with 
Loadon and Washington tonk so long that it was inijponible to obtain advice from 
there. The decision: to be made in Algiers by those who happened to we there. 

At the conference, one of the soldiers bezan by w' ether Radnghio’s voice 
counsd be simalated. The reply was, “Probably yes. [t wuld be most unbkely, 
since reception wan ao bad, that anyone would notice excey\, of course, Madogtio 
himmaaci!.’’ Then the advice of the paychological warfare etait: was ak pe One of 
them oaid, “What we have to do is to put ournelves in Badoglio’s sk — 
thart he'e a‘; cllow Iti.’ Sr Seen es he will have precisely the juntifes- 


Hh pdiaa ans oo 2s > 4 of persuading * bien #0 benestanet it? Ce ad the officers obeerveri 
iin Mek weal ws an bite iin letting the propagandists have & iy, and the 
comference broke up. 

For the next three hours, tho propagandiss iranticaiiy redraiivu tie aomwuice- 
ments. They knew that they were bluffing, since the Italiane had actually eniied 
the whole armistice off. At 6:30 the broadcast went on the air, firet with Fieen- 
hnaver'a wnesease then with the lenethy evnlanation of the circumsiauces of the 
negot thors and then with Badogho’s message read by an announcer. An hour 
later, wha.e the top psych warfare officers were sitting at dinner, @ monitus 
came in and stated that tio wae on the sir, reading hic message over Rome 
Radio. He had been shamed into it, after ali. 

This account iustrates « basic principle in psychological warfare aa it wie 
pravtiret by th: Anglo-American armica in Eu-ope. If you want to ichieve results, 
you must get inside the other icllow's skin, {cel hia feelingr and think his thoughts. 


ROUNDING UP MILITARY STRAGGLERS 
By W. E. D. 

Indigena.se persannel oftectively used on Oi 

in roundin; wp Japances troope whi rrmained af large 

afle: monk o/ the military resistance had heen c= ashed. 


On 21 June 1945 the Commanding General of the Tenth U8 Army announced 
lo the wotld that Okinawa had finally fallen to the trooye of the US =fter anme of 
the moet bitter fighting of the Peeific war. This announcement did not mark an 
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end to the actuai hghting or bring shout a capitulation of all Japanee: euldiers. 
Orgsnined Sghting on s leac intense scale continued ir Southern Okinawa jor nearly 
2 weeks following the announcement. No one knew how many Japanese soldiers 
had vluded capture by taking tc the hille to continue ha.saning action against 


the fight from the initie aewalt, on 1 April 1945, hogar ite withdrawal from the 
sorathe =: portion of the ia‘aw] to an arca in Northwest Okinawa se? aside for its 
oath mala nlands of apes. ‘This von waa ive thereon for poling 


0b aiolad, 

In mid-August, word reached the headquarters of thie veteran combat division 
that the J:paneee ne nent ee Ot are eas 
denigr=d to bring nbout au ead to howtitiea The division commander and his 


oem awe proses Roos es be =a at cntn 8 ——— Land iracmpechgndechscgcallpes poonehagl “ ook vanes = 
to be the case, what sbout the Japanese soldiers who were still at ? Would 
they continue to menace the security of 6 troops as the latter to embark 


for cecupation duty eleewhere? What would be the reaction uf reimeicg [77 ceuis OR 
etaraggler groupe through the withdrawal of caily patrol? Would these troopa 
contiaue their hostility, even though the Japanese bigh comnund 
H.ow informed were the stragglers relauive to the existing international siiuation? 
To supply anewers to these and ether questiona, no one could 4o more than hasard 
a guces. One thing, however, nppeared certain; i.e., it would be hetter for all con- 
ces ted if these troops could be rounded up and placed in prisoner-of-war detention 
mre se annn oe wnasihle 

it was at this time that the /sstant Chief of Sta, G2 (Intelligence), vail to 
the Chief of Language Section, “Captain, you had better be thinking about plens 
for rounding up the Japunese ir. the hile.’ 

The captain, in reply, asked, ‘Colonel, how many are therm still at large?” 

The captain knew that the colonel could do nothing caore than makr « wild 
riuzem, but without the ahahtest hemitation the colonel rrapon id. “There are two 
haandred “ 
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“All right, air, 1 shai! prepare a plan end have it on your desk tomorrow morn- 
ing,” the languagé officer promie:d. 

The plan thet was drawn up atid accepted as an experimental course of action 
Wie & Wide depamure fiom past action. In the first place, all armed military 
patrol were to erase at-unce. Secondly, the sicills and resources of the division'y 
Jaoenzee language personnel, then consisting of 12 office.s and an equal number of 
anlieted nen, ull Caucasians, were mobilised for the aii-out effort to entices the 
Japanese siraggiers to surrender, Third, an citempi wes to be made to cmiist the 
coupnraiioa and support of iocal Okinawan villagers, Fourth, the asawtance of 
the division headgaarter: printing and repreduction ¢ezsonne! was to be recruited 
t reproduce handbilla, posters, and pamph\ets to b- crawn up by Innguage per- 
ounnel for dissemiuaticn by Okinawan villagers. 

Within 2 days after tle plan was subsmnitiod the initial steps were taken to imple- 
ment it. Active mJtita:~ patrolling had become a thing of the past. Jupanese 
language personnel wert sssegned to three tecma, with two officers and two enlisted 
men narigned wo cach. Additional novianguage personnel were recruited from the 
Division Reconnaisance Corapany, which wee under the operational jurisdiction 
of the G2 Section, T° 1 permnnel crswp from the Reconnsieance Company were 
to perform normal hrusekerning functions of the team, such se eommunientiona, 
transportation, ant! logistic support while awa’ from division headquerten: and to 
provide limited night eecurity protection in th: event of need. 

Fach team was to number not more than nbout 20. A't except the language 
personnel were asked to make themselves es incurspicucun an numible, for it was 
beliswed thet any unnecessary diepley of armed: ctreagth would dei~s. 4. the purposes 


Three rural villages in the lange area under division juried!cliun, when: Japanese 
troops were beheved to be moat active, were arlected an headquarters for the teame 
A tenes eewtomed with =A) ending and wmajeine eslocu mnt, Tattler" Ul, 
cots, and food, waa dispatched to each of the three deaignctad ocaters. Each team 
wat provided a: umber of hastily drafted ua ets on which the momentous uews 
*‘Jepaness .: gh Command Negotiating Capitulation” was headlined in Jananepe, 
Exch tenn was to be supplied with newly produced Icaffvts as the occasion demanded. 
They were also told that al) world news, as received at division headquarters, would 
he ole ual neammily hy cwcier aad wasting 

After estabiiahing themselves pear the ceater of designnted villages, the Jepancse- 
speaking mem)era of the team mixed with the native population, passed clang the 
iatest war hews and anawered questions. [na short time they began to learn ore 
about the artrvities, the number, god in some cases, even the namus cf Japonese 
stragg’ ere still at large, in the surrounding hills In some instances the local villagers 
had been on intimate end friendly terms with theee irregulars, providine them 
with necaaarv intelli -ence asd materins support to have remained artive. In other 
instasicen, loca) villazera had been terrorised by such merwuding groupe, and 
through fear ard threats were forced to do their bidding. 

Within a period of 2 or 5 days after taking up their locn! stations, vilLegero ir 
substanti.] numbers congregated around the teams’ radio recrivere to hear brad- 


language 
the confidence and friendahip of able-bodied natives the Inter were aaked whether 
they world be willing to make ernas-country overnight hikes, carrying both verbal 
and printed eneanarre to Japances aoldicre by which they mitt learn that the war 
was over and that they therefore should come in frotr: the hills and aurrender, 
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As noon as two or three native men ernreseed their willingnenn to coaprrnte in 
this way they wore prov. ind @ % or 4-day supply of field mitions, n field pack, and 
a bundle of leafle ta. They were then driven by truck to a suitable point of departure 
from whenre they took off alone on foot toward some predetermined point where 
the teazi leader promised to have them picked up 24 or 48 hours late. 

In every inutence the netive reached the point desigaah sind Was Wailing for 
the language team when the latter wrrivecl. In every case the croxecountry hiker 
hud heen in contact with Japanese armed perronnel and in a few casa there were 
Japarese soidiwrs waiting with the native at the prearranged meeting place. In 
other instances, guerrilla leaders hed asked permission to send emisaarics to listen 
to Japunere radio trondcasts, or for other favors designed to convines them that 
they would not be made the victim of an American ruae or distorticn of world news. 
In no itetance was such « request Genied, for it was the guerrilla leaders the team 
was soeling to contact and one could not ak for better evidence that the native 
“pamphlet peddlers” were reaching such key personnel. 

To keep the three widely scattered teams supplied with the latest printed mate 
rial would have heen impossible without the cooperation of personnel of the light 
aviation section who few language persounel to the village headquarters, where 
securery wrapped bundles were droppol in cleared arenas to alerted pursoune!, Thin, 
it was pousidle ¥: :each inaccessible yutposte i in 20 to 40 minutes, where otherwise 
it woule. have taken scteral houm by jeep or truck ever tortucus ronda 

Within lese than a woek after the plan was pun nity eect the teom had enticed 
more than 200 Japanese to surrender and it was clear that the surface had beon 
harely soratched, Negotiations were under way even this carly, which if lermimated 
succesctuliy, would raise the haul of prisoners far above the nuiuber vriginaliy esti- 
nated to he at large in the ares. 

During the second week, 43 Jananese on one couasion eurrenderpe to one foam, 
and 247, incraaing several officers, surrendered en masse to another team. In both 
these cases the mans surrender was arranged through native mediators, and only 
ufier representatives of the wurrordering group met andi were convinced of the 
desirability of the step by language personnel. By tke end of the third week 602 
armed Japanese soldiers were added to the prisoner-of-war population by the efforts 
of these teams. and rontact hed heen mada with s Tara rene anlowed brnlinnnned tn i. 
it charge of aii Japenese irreguicrs at lerge in nortaern Okinawa. Unfortunately 
before he and others could be added to those already iz custody the language men 
and supporting perzocael hed to be withdrawa lo eccompany the division te Chiua 
for oecupation service. 

Thus, in 3 weeks, Japanere-apeaking Caucaniers, eet  notding tore iethal 
than a few bundles of leafiets, a radio reoriving ect, and the latest news favornble 
to their cause, through assistance recruited ainong native men, produced 42 cap- 
tives, whereas vigorous anned patrolling by unite of the same divimon failed to 
secure even one prisoner duri. g & preeeding period of 6 weeks. As long as these 
armed Japanese soldiers remained at Jarge they were a nrenace to the secunty of 
American forces based on th: isicr.c ond to the economic welfure of the native 
villager. Only with Caese inen in custly was it ponsibie to move ahead quickly 
with an effective military government program of pacification and rehabilitation. 
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ITALIA COMBATTE* 
Paychological warfare employed in support of partisan operations. 


Dine of Use inoet vaiual’e vperaines of rwa/aricye in the Mediverraneen erca 
during World War 1! was Italia Combatte, a combined ieatlet and radic feature that 
was designed to advise and boleter the spirit of Italian partisans who were operating 
behind enemy lines. 

The first Mahia Combate leaflet was produced in Naples. !t carried both general 
news and instructions to the pestisans from General Mlexander, the British Com. 
mander. From this time, soon after da: Allies firet stepped on (talian acil, to the 
end of hostilities in Italy a newspaper and a directive sheet were dropped regularly 
on partisan nnite in the north. These were airdsopped by American ond British 
nit force: and ‘talian pilots working with the Allies, Since it was not posible to 
completely cover the area by leaflets, coverages was completed by Gov of sulio, with 
Duh mehume and short-wave trananinsions, Georpe Een, while pwo chief st 
Bari, Italy, wae largely responsible for the inauguration of the /talia Combate 
progyam. Later in the war Ediman beceme chief of »we-Naples nnd atill later 
Depyty Director of rwn/arng. 

Aftee ita inception in March 1944, Italia Combutte wan placed in charge of Albext 
Snalding, the noted Americeo violinist. He contimued im charge of this important 
work until November 1044, when ilinens forced hie return to the US. Spalding was 
waanently qualified for the )0o. in World War I, us» liewtenent in the US Army, 
he served under Capt Fiorslla LaGuardia in ftaly as a halen offer wider Gee 
Stalien Acms. He apoke Italian ‘ike a native. 

During the war the cperations of [tala Combatic were auanted. with the eruntnet 
secrecy. Intormetion wae collected trom various svurces, Allied and Italien, 
friendly and enemy, Kegarcdlers from whence it cane, the intelligence was care 
fully checked befor: uasd. At Sinwe the inlomimtivn Was su important that it was 
taken directly to sacaszv (Supreme Allied Commander, Mediterrauear, Theater) 
for counsel and advice. Much information frum the Adrictic side was aupplied 
by No. 1} Spewial Fore, Pritish. 

The fiaia Combuaiie was aimed frequently oi Fume, prior to ita liberation, as will 
as at those partinans operating in North Italy. Spice operating for the enemy were 
named, with the rest that a number were executed by the partisans. Instructions 
were gven to commit all manner of mbotage, and mezsures were advised tr prevent 
the Germena from effecting « scorhed-carth policy es they wer- pressed progres 
sively back to the Alps. — 

Crdere We tie persnana in the north were given in the: name of sacuey and emphn- 
sized the need for the partianns to conmder themerlves ae a part of the Allied forces, 
und to conduct themeclves accordingly, The offici\! report of “Iychologien! 
Warfare in the Mediterranean Theaver” prepared for the Us War Department in 
145 atated that “There in no gueation but that [tala Cenbatic had n tremendous 
hearing Un thr discipline and geners! behevine of th: Parianna, Loh befare ane 


after the Allies had broken through the Valley of the Po.” 


* From an anonymous typescript found in the US Military Archives. 
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Suct before the Aled entry inen Booms ernie inet mictiones were given thresh 
liakia Cambaite w Getieral Beneivengs to take cver temporasily aa the military 
governor Uf Rome, pendiag the arrival of the Allied Command, This order was 
no executed that when the Allics arrived they found everything in order, with 
General Bencivunga va hand to turn over bis couitmand. He hit sovved as gov- 
ernor of the city for ebout 48 houm. 


BRADDOCK II* 


By Danigc Lerner 


Psychological werfore be wood eurcesef ul: asd 
terlendA The snadty force precede * dent ; 


Braddock II waa an operation undertaken by psychological wariare personnel 
with the aim of making effective the o~ential threat to German intemal sveurity 
of the millions of foreign workers in Germany. Tue method was to drop four to 
five million ‘‘saall powerful time free incendiaries” on areas in Germany and 
Austria where foreign workers were cuncentrated. Ecch package of incendiarien 
contained a “how to use” inetruction card in nine langueges, and » folder indicating 
likely targets. These gadgets erere espported by an unorthedox use of peyeho- 
logical warfare media: Cr ee a ee 
“Soldatensender Calais,” an Allk . station broadcasting, without identifying itect! 

as Allied, and seperately in “‘white'’ (official) leatlets over the rignature of General 
Kieenhower. : 

The ineeniion ef Bawshkal Sf an tee fold: 79) ta pent be shatever patent 
pate wan is by the forsien “tare. ane (2. ta stealn tha eramvy'a 


wevegyne =, tem, worm Sey 


sabotage temsenhy gg atom nc serum tuen uachal cae 
e-em Bern) and monitoring of German radio provided evidence that the appeal 
aoneiderably diatarhed and sorfonndad Nazi offieiala. Tha asennad oblsetive of 
“gtretching the German security service by keeping them in a ocnmam state of 
apprehension and watebfulness’’ wae continued, therefore, until late Aprii 1945, 
when it hotamse evident Gist the end of the war was at had. 
Interrogations of foreign workers at the end of hostilities revaked & complex of 
attitudes beyond the mere fear of the police that cre ted among these groupe a 
reluctance to engage in sabotage. For one, they rationalized that their efforts to 
wabotage German plants were not required in view of the tremendous destructive. 
nees of Alicd sir power. Seconds, they freely seid thet their reluctance to engage 
in sabotage was hanced on the consideration that they did not want to dierupt the 
working conditions of vheir factory. Such dieruption would mear, consideratle 
personal hardship through ines of «ages amd ration cards during the period required 
jor repeim or for removal ty sinviner fattorTy. ‘This, tae Alien propagantins Sere 
unrealistic in asking of the forsign workers far rovre than they were willing to atfiver. 


© Based on an accouut in Sykewer: Peycholegical Warfare againd Germany D-Day to 
V E-Dey. George Vr. Bewart, Publiaher, Inc, New York, 1949, pp 250-40, Teproduced 
with permiarion of Dr, Lerner and George W. Rtewart, Publisher, Inc., copyright holder. 
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OPPRDATION CMPDIM: Tmt i ate 
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br Dox Muamar 
An eccount af how the £100,000 reward for fret MiG pilot deliner- 
ing plene to UN authorities in Norns hampered Ret vyovations. 


On Axav 16, 1953, fifteen weaks before the shrouny stopned in Korea. our Air 


Forec bit the commuaiets with s new weapon. It proved astonishly effective. As 
« direct, resu't, all MiGs ware provaptly grourded for eight daye. Even when they 
the effectiveness of the Red 
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wae owe 


didn’t know hee Which eupedts eodld tatien bean, They didn't know: which words 
would reach the heart of the eneny. in. eee 
importent a psychological attack could be in getting battlefield results. 


Deer reswercn ab riarvard ic ie evmiGns: mony reveendG inany eres 


Rent we inarned how to com#ntiinicets with the enemy. ‘Che $100, K8) offer would 
be considered a bribe by o United States sirma... It would ineult him and increase 
hie Will to fight. But in Chinese and North acorean societies there is nothing 
lesmoral chaut hethery: it ly an nenentad farm of bweiness snd miitical activity. 


The old war neds won battle by suving off enemy troops. oo 


* Extracto’ from “How to Knoek the Reds Off Balance," The Soturday Evening 
Pod, pp 36 ff (t May 54). Reproduced with permiedon of The Curtis Publishing Co., 
holder. For another account of thee propaganda case study ere ‘derk W. 

Ctark, #rom the Danube to the Yalu, ltarper & Brothers, New York, 1054, pp 206-08. 
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Finally, the Harvard study revealed for the first time the tremendous punch a 
peychological attack could land on the communinis. The Air Fovve had weuted a 
program whick would bring us a iew MiGe. The results of Ha. vanl scholannip 
shower that, by canitaheing on the distrust coramuniats have for one another, we 
could patalyse the whole Red Air Force --- and we did just that in Korea for the 
eight whole days during wich Red genersis dared not allow a single communist 
fier off the grovnd. 

Nor was this paralysis restricted to Korea. The story of the $100,000 offer, ehot 
around the world hy news agencies, made headlines jn dosens of languages. Thoee 
who have nince esesped from behind the fron Curtain repurt the effect on cor- 
muniat. ei» oases in Crechoslovekia, Polcnd and all along the front in Eastern 
Bene, Frew: Kora ta Germany, communist generale (elt thev had to put 
politivel reliability ahead of flying ability. Expt flying teams were broken up, 
training programs upeet, poor aviators eubstieuted for skilled anes who were not 
trasted on patrol flights slong the [ron Cucain. Distrust, doubt, suepicion wept 
Red military commande .. . 


GEEMAN USE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE in imeoe 
By Pan. W. wader ee 


in accouni of Anw propaganda rer in Promoting tas 
defeat of Dutch, Belgian, snd Prowk fo bee rin the emern Campa yn 


In evaluating tactica: psy-var operations ane factor that must he etken into von- 
sideration is the cumulative, enftening-up etfect of the etrategic propaganda that 
precedes the .cthresk of ectual nm hai. . 6 the eser of the VOID Ore, Lu, offerte 
agsinet France, Helgmm, and the Netherlards, the ground had been well prepaved 
by nearly a decade of politien! warfare that had been highly succesmui in uinder- 
mining the will tn resiet not only in Feanee but also in the other countries thet salen 
became victame of Masi aggression, So far aa Prance ie concerned, this situation 
has been desciibed by one authority as follows: 

* “For the complete succeas of the paychologiral offennive of intimidationr, 

credit must be given Wo siraiegic, rainer inan iaciiea! psychological wezjare. 
To be sure, front-line broadcasts and Jeaflets may have affectad the local 
tactical situation here and there, and the terrifying eound of whintle. 
equipped dive bombers, the fast-moving armor, and til] fneter-moving 
rumors may have drained the iaat remaining ounce of fighting spirit of 
many a Potilu. Coimjated with we overwhelming impact of atrategic 
‘propagands, however, these intangible tactical achievements added only 
minor flourishes to an innyposing crescendo.” 

The prodlem of evaiuating the succens of German tactical psywar operations in 
the Westurn Campaign was preacnted to a panel of judges made up of German 
generals who planned and executed the campaign.”© No one of them had ever been 

iM ay way with propagsnds or military paychological vo°’s.e Wulore, 
and their evaluation of ite influence is thus al! the more significant. 

The following studies of situation reports arc juoted without abridgment for 
two reasons: first, they may help to qualify the hnstoncai myth, created by apvio- 
gista for the Allied forces, that they were overwhelmed tn the frat inetance by the 


* From an original staff study preparat in che (Office of the Chief of Paychological 
Warfare, Bpecial Staff, OS Army, 1955. 
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sudden ehock of massed taak and dive-bomber attacks ® * second, they may pro- 
vider some insight into how the Nuzi political and military leadership was jeri to 
peters athende toe edey- Amey -prtieenmee = tng. ne -vain-rpnlaaaiiaias Aaa 
plamned for xa an integral part of their competen ageinet Russie: 


“‘enerally speaking, during the Weeier, Campaign the German propa- 
gun ia succeeded in enhancing to the utmost the teoope’ feeling of superior- 
ity vehich existed ns a reeult of their great victories aad in filling them with 
the confrlence thet no power gn earth woud be able to their victorious 
advance. On the other hand, it tremendously increseed the shock effect of 
the new wrapons. breakthroughs, cad envelopments aad completely under- 
mined the enemy’s morale. 11 therefore Arongly influenced the readiness 
of the enemy to lay down his arms and contributed to the rapid progress 
of the campaign. 

The extent to which the decrease of enemy resistance was caused by the 
eflects of Germar propaganda can bux te gauged hy numerous examples 
from the first dase of we Wertern Campaign. Al that time, the enemy hac 
fir the mast part nat yet experienced the dine-bomber attacks and not yet suf 
fered from tank fright. In many caves he was entrenched opposite the 
German ticops in fortified positions wits which he had become familiar 
in the course of time. Extensive mine fields, broad rivecs, and deep cana!s 
with steep concrete embenkmenta Iny before his front, forming obntarles 
difficult to surmaynt. His armament and equipment was not always mod- 
em, but it enabled him to msncensfully defend his positions, Therefore all 
sendin: ©) nelle. deveme avee pretty. Notetheve Cab remnauce 
shown by the enemy was only alight, ‘and he waa inclined to give up the 
fight as soon aa German arme came intw play. The morale of the enemy 
had already heen destroyed by propaganda, long before the weapons 
spoke.* 

“Later in the couree of the war, the influences of propaganda cannot be 
dintinguisiied from thore of the shuck effects of Stuka and tenk attacks 
ang ue demoraiiriny esect or Irequent precipitous -vireats. iney axl 
jointly contributed to the complete collapee of the enemy within a very 
short time. It can be safely sid, however, ‘bat the propaganda, as one 
factor, prepared the ground fer the unfavorable and disastrous effect of 
the other factors enc considerably increased their degree of succens. 
“After crvasing the German frontier at Hersogenrath, north of Aachen, 
on 10 May 1040, the 35th Infantry Division was required to force parasges 
acroas the Juliana Canal, Uie Meuse diver, and the Meuse-Scheldt Cane) 
and then make a turn against che Albert Canal west-northwest of 
Maxastricht. [n order to do a0 U2 division had to advance about 30 kilo- 
Ineters to the firat three objectives and abcut 50 kilometer to the fourth, 


© Ube audiero nig (a cfottal early appraisal, which arrerthe leu tock into secount the 
fleet of Germor: propeganda: “This peychological war haa, 10 duulit, contributed to 
the amazing euccersen of the dictatorial campaigtis in Norway, in the Low Cou.’ fen, 
and even more ir France. Vet the defecad of theve natrons ras abore all a military dreaster, 
one due to the cruskina technical anperworty ef Geren crreament "™* [italics 
added), Foran objec: appraisal of the pureiv military factor coninbuting ve che 
Fremch defest, see Kichant D. Chahener’s article, “The Military Defeat of 1940 in 
Retreepect.” " 
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the Alber: Canal and had to oro in the face of euemy resietence, the 
firnt two steep-hanked canals, and the Meus: River which was about 130 
mneters wide at the bridgehead area. Ali roadn between the frontier aad 
the Juliana Canal were blocked in depth by street barriers consisting of 
Gilled cuncrets pines or stone harncaves. The barriers were partly eecured 
by mines, were concentrated at focal points and supplemented by piliboxes 
for their defense. The Juliana Cun, the Meuse River, and the Meuse- 
Sicheldt Canal formed an intercornerted insin defensive ares consisting 
of light conerete pillboxes and field fortifications. Between the Meuse- 
Scheldt Camal and the Albert Canal field fcrtifications Llocked the most 
important pasesges through the lurge wooded ares. 
Behind the Albert Cana! itaelf the main combet fidd was organised for 
Gelense ia depts aud reinforeed by numerous concrote puations, In sront 
of the cane: large mine fields were laid. The most inaportant obstacles 
between the frontier and the Juliana Canal were defended by Dutch 
frontier guards and unite of the third wave, altogether comprising about 
one battalion, committed in small combat g:oups. The fortifications on 
the Juliana Cane were ocnupied by a battalion of the Dutch 1th Infantry 
Regiment. supported by ineffective artillery. The Beigicn fortifications 
behind the MeuseScheldt Canal were manned by advance <lemeata of the 
Heigian 4th and Sth Divisions, which were committed on the A'bert Canal. 
Their strengtt also comprised one battafion. On the Albert Cara! itself, 
the 35th Division struck the seam between the Belgian 4:5 and bth 
Divisions, «ech of which deiended a strip 10 kilometers wide with the 
support of = svrong artillery group In position around Lilser. 
“‘Before the begiuning of the offensive the Gezmans based all thevretical 
considerations on the easumption that the 35th {nfantry Division would be 
able to croas the Albert Canal st the enrlicat on the fifth day after the start 
of the attack owing to the strengin of ine enemy furves ait tie Giieulty of 
the obatecles which had to Ge surmounted. Actually the diywien's reeun- 
nainsance elements had already reached the canal on the evening of the 
fiet diay. and the bulk of the in‘antry crosacd it on the afternoon of the 
second day. In frmt of the Albert Canal the earmy offered us resietun c 
in face of the advance detachment 0. ene division, which was comprised of 
a weak, improved inctorised| battalion ars! the reconnaiasance battalion. 
Either he laid down his arms or retired head over heels behind the eanal. 
“At the railmnad crossing cast of Kinamen, the motorised advance detach- 
ment mct obstacles, mactine gun emplacements, and occupied fiela fori- 
fications, Before firing their navy antitank guns, however, the Detch 
garrieon evacuated its position, Chrew down its arms under the eyes af ita 
camimander, and ran to the reaz laughing and waving because the wer wae 
fizisted for them before it had actualiy begun. 
“Enemy resistance quickly coilapecd at the Juliana Canal too. No soom+ 
hol the entisineraty euns of the advance detachment silenced the firt 
fortifications the engit-ecrs blasted gaye in the wire entangicnwaws, ant 
the first nesan!t detachmenta croened the canal, than the enemy ceesed fir- 
ing and le*d down hia arms after a few minutes’ fight. 
“The advance plevechrnents enrenntered slightly stiffer resistaice at the 
Meuse-fchaldt ! anal, tert in this cane too the enemy evacuated hie pom- 
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Hons precipitately ns coon ap tie alvence delachmenis had ecured & 
{octing on the opporite bank, Although the German troopa were not 
imancuiatcl; in ns position to bilng Ue accwensry supply of harass or 
velicles across the three wate. courses, their mobility being strongly ham- 
pered thereby, ans alivough they cour aot be supported by either 
artillery o7 astiaircraft artillery, the enemy retired so rapidly behind the 
Aitbert Canat that he did not; yen hare time te remove fences and markery 
from the mine fields and obstacles, no that they leet their value conspletely. 
~svedher tanks nor sirplancs were committed againat the enemy units 
fiebting in front of the Albert Canal, and they were enguged by mumeri- 
cally inferior advance unite only, whee superiority in weapons were more 
than balanced by the strong obstacles and concrete pill boxes. The quick 
coane: of resistance and the (reeling of hopeless inferiority waa thercfore 
not due to the actual conditions prevailing but wes the reeit of a cum. 
bliny morale caused by propaganda. A roselutc andl upponent 
with unbroken will power and sound mocale would uy have 
stopped the attack of the advance detachments in front of the watercourses 
and forced the entire division to develop and asseinble ite forces aod attack 
at this point. 
The defenses 00 the main line of redatance on the other aids of the Albert 
Uanel were considerably stronger. Atiempia to establish small bvidge- 
hasade Out @ebibenetiie hankcaf tee eundl, casried out by strong assault detach- 
roenta of the divisirn om tha morning af Vi Mev. ‘ailad ar 5-94 of fhe 
heavy, well-placed defensive fire from positions on the main tine of resist- 
assce. Yhe divicion’s sasnult detachments had deem forced to operute 
without artillery support due to the fact that the artillery had not yet 
cresem] the threo watercourses, When however, om the afternowi oi 
12 May the attack of the ard and 4th Paueer Divisions quickly gained 
ground in the direction of ‘Tongern, from the bridgehead at Maaatricht, 
thus threatening the flank of the two Belgie: divieinns, the iaiier quickly 
evucuated thei) wasitions und withdrew to the went. This reteeat move- 


MeN; CONUAIE? QUITE B bUNY, HNE Wiens UrmR Yun) ve Dy tee Cosmo, 


riract: Ube enemy beak, of the eanal rows much higher than the Germaa-held 
bank; ard prevented a view into the hinterisnd. Our advancing combat 
units even met with ao resistance from the rear guarda, which either took 
to flight without fighting of surrendered. 

“Although French divinions had succeeded oa 16 Muy in stopy-ing the 
attack of the German IV Army Corps and the XVI Panser Army 

ia front of the Dyle position and in preventing a proeiraiion of their main 
defenses. the enemy unite left behind as rear guards after the evacuation 
of the Dyle porition offered hardly ary resietance on the following day. A 
retnforced rifle compacy of the 111th Infentry Regiment, comsanitted by 
the 35th Infantry Division for reoonnsiasance i in the direction of V iuevuwss, 
took about 100 prisoners of the French 10h iafsatry Regiment withiz 
a few minutes. The French offered no reaiatance at alt, hoisted white flags 
at the approach of the company and allowed themaoives to be taken 
prisoner within their | onitinn, 

“On the evening of the same day, vile Of Sw 110. Infantcy Megiment 
attarked enemy rear cuarde at Mellery, disreraed them and wok k several 
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hundred Frenel: prisoners, while the bulk of the panic-atricken enemy 
Qed, leaving behind at thel:‘gun position a fully intact motorised battery 
with new French 155mm guas and ample asimunition. 

“The infautry cegiments of the 35th Infantry Division had forced a croas- 
ing of the Brussels Canal on 18 May agninat obstinate resistance on the 
part of © French reserve division and had formed emall bridgeheads on its 
wentern bank. A six-man reconnaissance p:trol from the 100th Infantry 
Regiment, committed carly on if May from the Honquierea bridgehond, 
advanced deep into the enemy position at the heights of the Weatcrn 
bank of the Senette and, after a brief fre fight with enemy rear guards, 
captured 46 prisoners, inciuding «ne officer who had ined in vain to per- 
suade his men to voneinue resintit-g. 

“A similar attitude was taken vy French Zouaves on the morning of 
18 May on encountnring 2 cavalry patro! from the German 18th Infantry 
Division's reconnaiseance battalion. After a brief exchange of fire avross 
the Brussels Canal, the firs, enemy position raieed white fags. On orders 
from the Germana, the men threw their arma into the water and slid down 
the embankment of the carcl. Finally the commancer of the Zonaver 
also surrendered and ontered the remainder of his unit to cease fring. 
In this way 2 officers and 80 men were taken prisoners by a few German 
cavalrymen. 

“All these examples siearly motests tht _elitaviou of vas eedinn, the 
Dutch, Belgians, and French, with the exception of wre Englich, to give up 
avy eeeistance and to avoid Sattle os soon as they were expected to fight 
idependently, as reer guard or rear guard support, without the benefit of 
a closed front. Considering the fact that this became w regular evert and 
a matte: of course, the impreasion could not be avoided that they were 
all awaiting an opportunity to end the war as far as they themselves were 
concerned, Since this #ttitude could be observed from the first day cf 
contact with the enemy, it must be aactibed to the effect of propaganda. 
Te es cyo-withess ronert cooteiniv miat ant he eeorrralised. It 
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traces to the influence of propagunda alone many reasons for the obvious 
bad showing of the enemy troupe. In order to be hinionieaily accurate, we 
have endeavored (o establish other besie reasnna in addition to the sbove 
explanations. 

"lt sozimary it muat, howrser, be enid that German propaganda in the 
Yeaten) Campeign impresred the enemy and his leadersh!p rnd influenced 
hia actions.” (pp 33-40)" 


The above citation should not leave the impreso:. that Toone and the other 
German genere|s attribute ‘to the influence of propaganda alune’’ all the offrcta 
not produced by the use of military force. They explicitly warn that “Che almve 
cye-witners report certainly must not be generalized,” adding tha’ “in order to be 
hietoriesy socursee ve have endeavored to estabtish other dame rensons jior the 
obvious bad showing of the enemy troops] in addition to the above explanations.’' 
These otier basic rapuns include: The decline of the French military spirit aa 
evidene-d by the Maginot-line complex and a purely defensive strategy, the acute: 
tensions and other weaknesses ia the political and social structure of France, 
weaknesees that for years had bren skilfully exploited by both Nazi and Communist 
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fifth columns, an described in the extensive literature on the subject of “Why 
Fronce Fell.” In the exploitation of such vulnerabilities propagsnds played the 
rove of a cataivet. As it the case of the shoo’ ofoct of Oe Btuka and tank attacks 
Aeseribed above, propaganda, as onc factor prepared the ground for the unfavor- 
sable and dicantzous effect of the other {nctore that jedi to the success of German 
litical and militery warfare in the Western Campaign." 
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Cnarrer 7 
ROLE OF INTELLIGENCE, RESEARCH, AND ANALYSIS 
IN PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Nzture of the Intelligence Problem 


Sun Tzu. the noted Chiness military strategist, eeveza! conturies agu 
wrote in his honk, The Art of War: 


“If you know the enemy and know yourself, you need not fear 
the results of 2 hundred battles. If you know yourself, but not 
the enemy, for every victory you will suffer a defeat. If you know 
neither yourself nor the enemy, you are & fool and will meet defeat 
in every nattle.” 


Fainte. hier steaaiv. chon ee sate toway ax schon he wente KAD years before 
Chriet, aan Ree he tether ~ tg 
paychological warfare, and diplomacy as it in to conventional warfars. 

Psychologica! warfere depends on intelligence for all aspects of its 
operation, Without up-to-date knowledg: cf one’s own capability and a 
sympathetic aad realistic wwarcnem of a paychological warfare target 
pecple's hopes, aspirations, and political, sociological, and cultural back- 
grmnda a neveholoaical warfare effort is almont ecrtain to fail. The more 
ore knows o: the tezget people to whom he addresscs a propagande appeal 
the more certainly he will leave nis isaprint on their attitudes and opin- 
ions, and through these influence their behsvior patterns. 

Peyrhological warfare intelligence raay be defined as that body of knowl- 
cde resulting from the collection, evaluation, collaticn, aad interpreta- 
tion of pertinent information concerning the opinions, attitudes, beliefs, 
nensitivitier and matterna of mtional and noutational behavicr chet may 
characterize a croup that cae hopes to influence through propaganda 
appeals and other nonieths| devices. 


inteiiigence Kequirerter te 

That type of data concerning target sreaa must frequently described os 
intelligence ie required for three principal purposes ir pescholugical war- 
fore operations: (s) tu enrble planners to draft realiatic and feasible plana 
based en known or probable psychological vulnersbiiities of Une taget 
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audience. (b) to nrovide the onerator with materia) which may be used in 
propaganda output, and (c) to enable the operator to esveas the effective- 
ness of past operations. 

Only the first two of these requirements will be discussed, with appro- 
priate illustrative case nisturies, in the present chapter. The requirement 
for intelligence to evaluate results of past operations is considered to be 
sufficier tly important to receive mor: exhaustive trvatment in a later 
chapter. 


Intelligence for Planning 


The first and therefore the moet obvious need for intelligence in peycho- 
logical warfare operations is to satiafy planning requirements. Whether 
an operator is stationed with a front-line militazy unic in a combat zone 
or et a strategic command most far removed from the pcople to whom 
a psychological warfare effort. ix directed, he will have need for detailec 
data concerning the target. The collection, analysis, and dissemiiation 
te possible neers of such intelligence is frequently called “target sualysis.”’ 

Target analysis involves the ayatematic examination or agseasment of 
all avilable pertinent data concerning possible target groups, including 
such aspects as the military, sociological, cuitural, and political eondi- 
tions thet may affect the psycholugical ana ideological predispositions of 
individuals in the target area. The purpose behind the collection an: 
assessment of such data in to ascertein os 4 pinpoint poneibte psycho- 
logical vicnerabilities that may be atinrked by appropiate means and 
wo establish a list of relevant priorities to guide operational personnel in 
the condnct of a paycnoloyical wartere campaign. 

If an operator is responsible aniv for the collection and aew-sonent OF 
intelligence for use in such narrow spheres of interest as a combat front, 
the principal itema of interest will inchide the following: 

(a) Attitudes of opposing troopa and officera io the current conflict, 
their personal involvement in it, and the corditions under which they are 
forced to vonduct operations. 

th) Attitudes of the officers and men toward their national goyern- 
inedtd, Uteis naviona’ bewders, and any pennle ne notion cloanly allied wit! 
them in the commoz struggle. 

(c) Detailed biograniic infermetic:. ceacerning the enemy field vom- 
manders and officers immediately acrows the line from friendly troops. 

In the conduct of broad strategic propaganda operations the need for 
intelligence dats is as broad as is ths imagination and ingenuity of the 
men who are to use it. Indicative of the type of data useiul for planning 
purposes is the following: (n) cata concerning the size, composition, etc., 
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of & paiticuiar iarget group and its ideciogy, prediapositions, etc. to (1) 
the US, (2) the vsan and iin satellite area, and (3) other critical foreign 
ares, people, or problems; (b) any data indicating who influences whom, 
vhy, and by how much ‘a the area or among peoote addressed or to be 
acdreased in psychological warfare communications. 

ni planning & etrategic information program it ie desirable if not abso- 
lutely necessary that prior thought and study be devoted to the media of 
communications commonly used by the target people. Knowled;e of who 
gete what type of information under particular conditions, av sp vific 
shedia, 18 useful. Likewise it is useful te know what competing media of 
information or propaganrla is likely to contest one's right to receive the 
undivided or major attention of a particulur target group. 

In an age cheracterized by the cald war conftict between the ferees of 
Western democracy end Soviet totalitarian communiam it is alav neces- 
sary that peychologica! warfare inwilligence provide Vnowledge of the 
coganizational framework of the international C: mmunist conspirary; the 
names, activities, ete., of ita leading pervonalitien: and evidence, 
by proper documentation, of is every succeas and failure. Whenwer 
pusmible thease date should be orepared with special reference to condi- 
tions iz the primary target areas. 

Target Analysis 

The need for target analysis has been firmly estsblished through past 
agate However, the requiremect that there be adequate target 
analysis for all forzign incormation and psychological warfare operstions 
is NOt ensy to implement satisf2:torily. Social science analysts both dur- 
ing and since World War II have developed acd refined techriques end 
metheds of target analysis. Further development and refinement may be 
expected. 

In the view of those social scientists who have contributed to the devel- 
opment of techniques for psychological warfare target analysis, such 
analyees must be based on an understanding of the relations that exist 
between the political, social, cultural, and economic institutions of the 
aren, the channels of intergroup and interpersonal communications, and 
the piobabls mitivational Tore vai lewd iv changes in attitudes and 
behavior on the part. of both individuals snd groupe, 

At the prosent stage of development of the social sciences it would be 
naive 60 islet Gi any singe AppiGech or methodviogy in target analysis. 
Each target group requires apecial considerations, and thus modifications 
in the methodology used. In time of arined conflict and today in the cold 
war between the Western Powers und the s‘ates of the Soviet orbit. the 
US ss capecially handicapped. The knowiedge required i diffeult to 
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obtain and that which is secured is always suspect, for in the battle te 
obtain sufficient raw data there is frequently reagon to believe that thao 
whe readily supply burd-tecntain i aformation provide it out of an under- 
standing desire to ingratiste themscives with their captors or benefactors 
or iw seek revenge on those whe heve driven them to part with past 
AsaUciatiOns. 

With respect © enemy countries in Wor'd War Ii the data for target 
analysis came principaily from three ecurces: (a) the reports of interroges- 
tion of pevennera of war; (b) caztured documents, intercepted mai!, and 
enemy petiodicals secured ia e-called “neutral” countries; and (¢) moni- 
tered reperts of enemy radio broedcasta. Today in the cold war the US 
depends on similar sources of data for analysis of targeta that lie beyond 
the fro. and Bamteo Curtains. In place of prisoners of war there are 
occasional defertors from Soviet armed forces and refugoes from Soviet- 
dominated societies to be interrogated. 

In the discussion of where to obtain basic raw data for target onalyasia 
two other eources should be mentioned — public opinion polis, and basic 
and detailed urea or country studies. Polling tectiriques may be used in 
questioning large groups of prisoners, refugees, etc., but except in iriendiy 
or occupied areas the opportunity to canvass a sample of the general public 
seldom exists. Arca studies are not so much sources of target analysis 
data as they are a fund of besic Knowledge that individuals engagrd in 
intelligence collection or analysis can tap for new insights tu aid them in 
interpreting current events. 

Four case studies involving target analysia and planning immediately 
fellow thie introduction. Joel Berreman’s study, “Assumptions a)),\vi 
America in Japanese War Propagands to the United States,” eugys. 
what can and does happen i» vropagunda campaigns shenevor the analysa 
of the target addressed is faulty, income, or greatly out of date. 

Berreman analyzed the contents of a nvumber of Japanese short-wave 
broadzaats to the US during World War IT and by means of ‘uch analyses 
wise able to reconstruct the Japanese propaganda intelligence estimate of 
the conditions that prevailed in wartime URSA. The intelligence estimats 
implicit in what they reported +0 their audicnve indicales hat the Japanese 
Prupagancs pianner did nut pusmews an sccurnie picluie of events and 
motivating forces in America and consequenuy smucn uf inetr broadcasi- 
ing effort completely missed the intended mark. 

“Yhe French Target Audience in 1044” is a cave study fiet published 
in the Americun Sociological Review, under the tide “Opinion Research 
in Liberated Normandy.” The author, tae American eociologiat John W. 
Riley, discusses some cf the problems, method, and principa! findings of 
* wartime etudy derened to tell the Americar. propagandist in Woeld War 
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ii what the principai hoper icars, and aspirniions of the French Norman 
population were. It is included in this chapter ae an ilhuatration of the 
type of target analysis found useful in recent wartirae propegands efforts. 

During World War li a iiritisa peychisizic, Dr. 1. V. Dicks, while on 
detached service fcom the Roys! Medical Corps, cata «ale a 
highly useful roports for the Angin-American Pave,.iagicai Wariare Divi- 
sion at aHae?7. Dr. Dicka's kw viedge and understanding of the German 
xzuguase, peopie, and culture er.abled hin to enter prisoner-of-war enclo- 
mares, in the guise of a welfare worker. and to interrogate captund Nazi 
soldiers without their being aware of his true identity or his purposes in 
entering the stockades. He gained many new insights into their peycho- 
logical make-up and learned tae chief factors that had motivated their 
behavior. 

The methods employed by Dr. Dicks and his wartime colleagues in the 
analysis of German character had been developed and refined by paychia- 
triets, prychologists, and anthropologists in other contexts. Tho mothods 
included holding a number of informal conversations and extended inter- 
views with privenate uf various ranks. Relevant captured documents 
were studied sad exploratory conversstions hala with G2 intermeators 
to learn new insights int) Nazi character patterne. The result of the 
various approaches or inquines was a now synthesis of existing intelli- 
gence data resulting in a new charecternzstion of the Germar. coldier, then 
the prime target of the combined Anglo-American military psychological 
worfare effort. 

An a@ reault of his World War 1} studies of German Nazi character, Dr. 
Dicks was commiationed to make a pilot study of Soviet Russian charac- 
ter pein ZO appiucU Une seine ForeTes techniques & i: Interviewing 
Russian ref agees as he had used with the German prisoners of war, with 
two significant differences. In interrogating the Russians the number of 
Tospondents were greatly limited, and no structured interview schedule 
was adopted and followed. 

The findings in Dr. Dicks’s jater study were published undar the tatle 
*’Obeerva lions on Contemporary Russian Behavior.” Excernta from Une 
work are printed helow as “Obaervatinia or Russian Soviet Character.” 

“Controls and Tensions in the Soviet System” ia a further example ofa 
sype Of target analysis found uacful ir jaychological warfare planning. 
The article reproduced is a telescoped digest of two basi: documents. The 
rst of the two articlos telescoped into one is a staff study prepared by an 
arece specialiat in the Library of Congrees and is based largely on Soviet 
source matenal, supplemented by reports of interviews with Soviet Rue- 
aian refugees. The second article is by a Harvard Univeraty political 
scientist and is bewed largely on a number of interviews with Soviet 
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defectors, conducted in Germany abour the time the Korean incident 
broke out in 1950. 

The readsr should be cautioned that yeychological warfare should not 
be attempted on the basis of such cutmoded data as thie case study 
represents. The importance of this study to-nn understanding of peysho- 
logicas warlare teats 40t On the ground that the dete are accurste or com: 
plete but rather on the ground that it typifies the kinds of information 
that must be gathered in order to provide adequate target analysia for 
both planning and operational purposes. There w always the ever-present 
requirement that intelligence estimates, observations, and studive be kept 
ap to date by whatever means ave available. 


ASSUMPTIONS APCUT AMERICA IN JAPANESE WAR 
PaGPAGANDA TO THE UNITED STATES* 


By Jou: V. Benarwan 


A content analysis of Jape beamed to 
the US ware Welt Wer Wy i eeccch thn th the Japanese 
propaganda planne tid nat an accurate pie 
surs of wartime cosvtifens and rictivetions in the US, 


Tne recognised aim of propagande is the modification of attitudes and, through 
them, of overt behavior, It ic improbable that propaganda, dependent on the 
symbolic stimcli of spoken or written sorts, can uione charge attitudes, Certainly 
iv cannot do so except uzder conditions most favorable to the acceptance of dix 

ions which it effets. Functionaiiy, then, propaganda ia contributory to a 
votal situation, and its offectivenees in dependent upon that constellation af: timuli 
of which it is » pert. 

Accordingly. war provacanda must be edanted to the actual conditions in the 
evemy countsy and to the current attituctes sted specific cusorptibilities of the enemy 
gudiance, This adaptation is particularl, difficult in war propaganda for twu 
werzons. First, contact with the listening audience is almost completely shut off 
so that there is nv way to know accuraiiy tw conditions im the enoiny county 
which constitute the other parts of the total situation. Second, the propagandist 
is generally dealing with peoplea of sncther nation, with different culture, language, 
and national traditions which are often but i immperfectty wads dacgteed even by foreign 

Neither of these difficulties is unique te war propaganda, but the separation is so 
much more complete and thr cultural differences between propagandist and sudi- 
ence are so much greater then in a domestiv cituation that in wartime these two 
difficulties stacd out in bold relief. 

Tite effectiveness of these two circumstances in producing a iauity appraisal of 
the Hatener’s cultural ard situational frame of reference, and thus in deveating the 


*From Ammuan Journal of Secivlogy, 54:196-17 (1948). Repiiited with the 
perraission of Ue Amerwon Journal of Scciotogy, the University of Chicago Press, 
eopyright holler, and Dr. Berruman, the actnor. 
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purpoees of et ha ye ia illustrated below by an analysis of Japan's wartime 
Exngliah-language radio droadcasta to the United State. Cerizin basic assumptions 
about American listeners have veen deduced from Japan's more porsivtent propa- 
ganda themes, With exch of these ssnumytions is presented + summery of the 
propaganda designed to exploit the supposed situation, toge.her with a brief 
appraisal of the secunacy of the assumption and the appropriateness of the propa- 


ated On - bt. te. 


FONUS Ww we VA Ms Surf, 

The summary of propaganda is founded on Japanese broadcasts monitored in thr 
United States during the war. The appraisal of the American situation is largely 
based on general otwervation, Wile differences of opinion may well oxist on 
particular pointe, it la Delieved that there will be sufficient agrerauniit in most canes 
to support the main thesis of thir article, namely, that Jopan's fevity knowledge 
and appreiee! of the tomatic situation in America, of Amorican institutions, and 
American attitudes were factors in the production X propagands that wos often 
wide cf its mark. 

‘the Jepaneve assumptions may be grouped under four headings: luck of war 
aims, American decadence, American disunity, and distrust of Allies. 

Latk of Wor Aime 

Th: Assumptions Tokyo believed that the Americans nad been led into the war 
unwilliag'y by their loaders, that they had no positive war aims of which they would 
approve, acd that they could be persuaded that tie real ain of their leaders were 
not in harmony with American ideals. Some recognition of the negative motiva- 
tion wae provided by the Pearl Harbor attack, but the Japunese appear to have 
believed that this would not last, thet in the absence of clas iung-range objectives 
the American people would be open to persuasion iat J had acted defenaiveiy, 
and that. long and costly war cout: wt be justified by Harbor alone. 

The Prepoganda. Japancn propaganis to exploit this assumed situalon may be 
tated as follows: 

Americans do nut know why they are nt war. Said Tokyo: 


“Not a few of your oxmpatriote feel bewildered at why America is at war. 
Americe mito could fm tounquillity have enjoyed peace and prosperity, 
menaced as she was by none at all) The United States who has continu- 
ally powsd as the charnpico of liberty now oppowss by force the liberation 
of the peopie of East Asia. ... There is menon w believe the majority of 
your people sre sy.npathtic to this rising tide of movement for liberty 
in East Asia.’’ (7-4-43) 

(Thia and adi subsequent quotations and paraphraees cre taken from Jape acen 
English-language broadcasts Loamed specifically to the United States on the cates 
indicated. Monitoring =e dew by the Podem! Cromcrketion Comminsio:. 
Full testa, excerpts, or eum:naries of the broadcasta fucnishest vy them to the 
Gvereas Branch of the Office of “ar Information were the sources. If may ba 
noted that moat of the eamples quoted are taken frotn direct conurentaries. This 
selection was made because of the explicit statement of Japan's propagandrs, themes 
in these commentaries. It should not be inferred, however, that subtler propaganda 
methods were not used.) 

The rval aims of Allied leaders are inconsistent with American ideale: 


“The irany of itia that American mien, American arma, Anerican miavey, are 
being eraployes this very minuwe iv rob the people of Asia of their right 
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to live as free mer. ... Americans, who fought the Civil War to liberate 
the slaves and who thick they ure fighting this war tu free the enalaved 
people of the world, must find it painful to reflect upon the aad course over 
which their president « now taking the country.” (11-90-43) 


The Atlantic Charter ‘aa “fales front for Anglo-American uaperialiar:.’’ The 
vigor of the Japanese attack on the Charter and on Roosevelt's “Four Freedoms” 
AUB ESE uw geisuine fear that (hey might sorve as articulate expreazione o of American 
waraims. Henve, there was a consistent effort to persuade us that our lenders were 
not sincere and that the iucals of the Charter would not and could not be achieved: 


‘The Charter anys that people shouid have tae right te chovee thew [ors ot 
government. The leaders of India believed that and sre now in jail. As 
Churchill said, ze did not become prime minister to preside over the 
cissolution of the Rritish Empire.” (8-35-43) 


We were constantly reminded that nune of the colonial powers had made cry 
promises to sctinguich contro! uf their colonies after the war and told that th: 
colonial system was not in harmony with the Charter principles. Abandcament o! 
those principles was likewise scen in the partition of Poiand and in the “invasion ’ 
uf North Africa. When Roosevelt revealed to newsmen that the Charter had not 
been a specitic, signed document, Tokyo heralded this admission as — 


“|. etipelusive proof of the fraudulvnt nature of the doc.ment and of 
the amazingly low level to which Anglo-American waders deacend to gain 
their evil ends.” (12-4-4-2) 

Japan's aims were reprevented as being truly in the American tradition: 


‘Japan is fighting for the things for which yor. think you entered the war, 
aid you are fighting aguinet the very things for which you beleved you 
were fighting.” (7-443) 

“Japan is « cruander, fighting valiently end unselfishly to accord tu the 
Asiatic veonles the rights and priviiexes given them by God." (2-7-42) 
“Japan's ideal ix a living, working une.... Jupan ie bringing about 
independence and freect~m for the pcoples of Asia.” 


Aa evidence of her tigh purpose, Japan pointed to 2 series of achieyementa -- 
relinguishment of extra-territoriality in China and the return to China of the 
Shanghai international ecttlement; the granting of independence to Burma, the 
Fee, anid pacts of Malaya and Indo-China; a new treaty recogn: sing full 
sovereignty for the Nanking government of China; the adoption of au impreasive 
“charter of Uberties” by the Gmater Faut Ania Conference of Novembrr, 1943, 
and much alleged peace and prosperity i the “Co-prosperity Sphere.” 

The attack on Pearl Harbor was justified as defensive -~ an act forced upon 
Japan by the Allied leaders: 


“There can be nc question but that war was forved on Japan by an arro- 
gant and dangerous eneniy who han no hesitancy in resorting to any trick 
of propaganda to attain his sinister ends... “it lenat, by November 26, 
(iv41) the United States... had for all practieal purposes launched upon 
a tate tantumount lo war against Japan.” (1-20-12) 
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Finally, one use made cf the numerous atrocity charge constantly made against 
Arnerican aad British forces was to prove that our real behaviuy betrayed the 
inlsity of our claims that we were champions of huma. rights and the Four 
Freedoms. 

Hy these methods Tokyo sought to throw doubt on the justice of America's 
cause and the worthiness of our war sims, as well ns to place the Japanese im the 
most fayurable light possible -— gallant, kind even to their enemies, defenders of 
freedom for the downtrodden peoples of Ania, and victimy of the inhuman tactica 
of their enemies 

Vahidity of Assumptions. As to the mijor assumptiun that America lacked con- 
crete, positive war aima, it seema to the writer that the Japanese, for a time at 
lemet, neg nu oc.at. The American people were slow to accept the idea that they 
mutt aga!p enter the Europ.an war; most of them honed right up unt. the Pearl 
Harbor attack that war could be avoided in the Pacific. Pubtic-opinion polis on 
American entry ints war showed & consintent majazity for neutrality even ns late 
as October, 1945, when = Fortune survey showed cnly 37 per cent ready to call 
Japan to a halt, and in April of that year only 38 per cent were willing to send an 
American air force to Furope, Tia fact ems to suggest distrust of the idealistic 
war aime of the belligerent, perhapa a survival of the attitudes of dist{lusicament 
which developed after World War f. 

The Pearl Harbor sttack, of course, turned the trica, and any questic.c of positive 
war sims was swept asivue by the indignation of the moment. [it even when 
statements of positive war aires and postwar phins were made, they remained for a 
long tivne in broad genera! terms, Ewen after the Atlantic Charter and Roosevelt's 
statement of the Four l’reedurs we were unabic to appiy Gieir principies conerctely 
ts many of the peoples in Asia beomuse the (ritish, Dutch. an? French had made 
no commitments regarding future colonial policy. Of inestircable eid to vhe 
Japanese propagandista was Churchill's forthright statement that he did not 
‘pecome prime minister to preside over the dimsolution of the British Empire, and 
it was quoted and requoted many times by Japanese spokesmen. Neither could 
America make any application of the Charter principles to Indian. Aside, therefore, 
from the phaige to free the Philippines snd to recognise the sovereignty of China 
and Thailend, America could talk only in generalities about war aims in the Paritic 
awl Asia 

Toxyo perhape rightly believed that this situation wan sumewhai less thier matix- 
factory to thore American idealists who fookel upon the war as one for the liters! 
achievernent of the Four Freedoms, and the comment on this point 12 sections of 
the American preas seemed to bear out the Japanere ssewinption, 

Although one rey great some vulteratatity ix our position in regard to the long- 
run application of the Four Freedoms, this did not mean, is Tokyo may have 
assumed, that Americans could easily be persuaded to stop fighting. Japan greatly 
underestimated the depth and tenacity of the antagonism, cnuaed by the Pracl 
Harbor attack. I[t is doubtful if any but thors strongly predieposed in. Japan's 
favor ever accepted the Japanese explanation of that act, and for many throughout 
the war it wes in itelf a sufficient war aim. 

Nor dors it seem probable that Japan's benevoient aime in Greater East Ania 
or her complaints of martyrdom for a noble cause or charges of atrocities could be 
expected to srous inuch American sympathy, for the Japanese invasion of China 
and other gress was too recent, and reports of Japanese atrocities were ton frequent 
and too generally believed. 
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Thus, while Tokyo inay have hit upor a point of dissatiafaction in the matter 
oflomg-ran war aime, she was wholly unrealistic in supposing that this disuatiefnc- 
tion could be turned to & poeitive identification with Japan's aims a« juctification 
of thse Pearl Harbor attack, and a demand for the censation cf the war. 


Amoosicin Decadence 


The Assumptions, Japanese spokesmen made it piain that they considered the 
American people too materialistic and too much sceuatemed to luxuries to endure 
shortages and make the sacrifices necessery to carry through a lon; and costly war. 
They expected Americans to lose their enthusiasm a« the sting of Pearl Harbor wore 
of, axe their standard of living was cut, und as the cost of the war in men and mate- 
rials became apparent to them. Then the lack of clear-cut war aims would be felt, 

an’) Americans would demand peace. . 

The Propaganda. Procceding on the above assumption, Japan's proprygandists 
wt mhout to hasten the decline in America's will to fight by stressing American 
feaknesa, the strength and superiority of the Japanesv, the trem ndous sacrifices 
ve were “nduring, and the much worse ones yet to voimne. 

Miuch of the propaganda that seems to fail under this bead is of a standard sort. 
The weakness of the enemy, the strength and superiority of one’s own troops, the 
one—eided results of military engagements, aleo attempts to cepitalize on conditions 
on the enemy's home front and the suffering of loved ones are parte of all war 
propeagwiada, Cf special intervet bere ave the specific Japanese assumptions that 
American materialistic civilization and the high living standard which it made 
possible were productive of phyrical and moral softness and uhat Americans could 
be sperrunded that Japanese “spiritual” strength rendered them capable of alnioet 
mpserhumean achievements which ade them unbeatable, The acceptance of these 
two propnsitions would indeed be conducive to defeatiam. 

Said a reguier commentator: 


‘In yaur country yeu have a national case of pink-toothbrush on e large 
scale and in many forms. The Amerwan way of living made must com- 
fortedle and easy hy advanced aewice in Dot all It 1 Cracted ap wi be 
Survival of the fittest, remember. The time and piace ior frittering away 
th’ nation's strength m not before the battle. After twenty years of aclt, 
liviag the Americur sokhers are no maten tor cne inpanene, (é-i 1-255) 


The iwntastic exploits of the Japanene troopa which were suberly reported os 


feet for American histeners are well Ulustrated hy the fo jowing: 


“The dauntlecs activities of a Japanese reout unit on the New Guinea 
front arc reported. ... Corporal Takeg: and nine other men... svealthily 
entered the enemy's camp ona meonlight night of Ortober 15... . Locat- 
ing the enemy soldiers, these ten fighting men immediately fell upon thens, 
hhasting two heavy artillery pierces, blowing up twenty-four (pieces of) 
tneray eaimp (equipment). The enemy soldiers, completely taken by aur- 
prime, flung whatever they could lay their bands on, but these tei: J ypanese 
peoite aoon inade short work of the four hundred American soldiers and 
wiped them out. Miraculoasly ci.ough, there ten Japanese gsidiera did not 
sufferany wounds and returned to their base after glee ning ali the informa- 
tion.” (11-30-43) 
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Buch deeds of valor were attributed to the spiritual superiority of the Japanese: 


“The burning interne! unity of te dug 500 gives Fioms megan energy 
eiernally bwyond America’s materalistc logic. This ls warth all the money 
and factories in the world.”’ (} 22-43) 

be aptmbiccn mh 


Pe Virkie W Ame iuass decadence, Januness anirituel ateungth and the exrecterd 
in American Scendith, the war waa sure to be long and costly if America 
ps 2 BY rg a om 


“Your troope landed in the Bolomons a year ago. They nre still there in 
the malaria-ridden jungles, a stone's throw from where trey first landed. 
This Geapite an overwheliming nemerical advantage in ren and aircraft. 
Consider for s moment that the Japanese swept dowt the jungles and 
awampe of the Malay Peninsula, heavily fortifie:: at strategic points, in 
seventy acys....” (925-43) 


The Asaerican fp opte were Ukeries thought to he unshle te endure the thought 
of the suffering of cheir loved ones. Prisoner-cl-war meanages, a roguiar feature 
of Japanese programa, were a favorite vehicle for ernvtional appeals which preyed 

on this aesuined weakness: 


“To you, mothers, sweethearts, sisters, relatives, and friesds, in the name 
of the unknowa soldier for whom you are weeping in cemeteries today, | 
ask: Why are you continuing to send your loved ones qverseas to forvign 
cvantries to die for an unknown cause? ... This wer brings absolutely 
no profit to the American nation. . (8) ponitively firings misery ant 
misfortune, to say nothing of the torture and cath befaiting imnumer- 
able American youthe.”’ (pow messages 5-30-43 and 7-6-44) 


Likewiee, the Aracrican peuple were thought to be unable to endure privations 
on th. home front, and Toky« cnade it a point tw keep such privations constantly 
co bee Gaul ing uss af ave oun terubbe and af the ervater ane “come: 


seen ae a) oy 


‘Potter stock uv wiih fifty years’ supply of clothes. It’s going to by a lung 
war, and money won't de you any goal when Gere m nothing to buy.” 


(6-41-43) 


We were reminded constantly of dire shortages of food, of absenteeism in war 
planta, of increasing juvenile delinquency, of incroasing taxes, of shortages in 
land and sea traneport, of the dangers of a postwar depression, of the clasing of 
race tracks — termed the hardest blow of all. Special stress was laid on the 
shortage of rubber, tin, vil, and quinine for which we had reiied heavily on the 
arcas we lost to Japan. Substitutes for these were declared inupractical, and 
Jnpan's abundant applies from the conquered areca were urderlined. 

Vitidily of Assumptions. !t ican interesting assumption that dhe American people 
be fed to doubt the value of their high living standards and ihe materialatic 
achievements of ther civilization and to attribute their militar; reverses to the 
resultant decadence. These are part of the very ethe: of American cultare, nad to 
doubt thar worth would be to abandon some of our ncst deep-seated values. By 
contrast, Japan's concept of epritual atrength seemed like mumbo jusibo to meat 
Americans. 
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Li must be wdmitted, of course, that Japan's assumption that America would 
break rather: chan endure a long war was never put to the tect. The Ameican 
hame frort suffered infinitety less hardship on avcount of the war than that of any 
other major belligerent. It is net necessary to speculiw on what the Americen 
reaction would have been to such conditions, for exsmple, ae the Japanesc then: 
selves suffered. It is perhaps wuflicient to note that the Jupauoe greatly ove.- 
estimated the shor’ ages and the sacrifices Amevicans were making. In the absence of 
the conditions thry assumed, their propsganda of defeatiam was at best premature. 

The conclusion of their American “expert” that our tar production would 
decline after mnd-1943 is a cave in point. hie errors of fact appearing 
in their brondcaste, even though perhane not y serious to invalidate tts 
arguracnt iogically, were sufficient to sity ‘he paychological effect of the peope- 
ganda upon the listener by convincing him thet the commentator did not know 
what he was talking about. 

The obvious gleating of the Jupanese spokeanwn over our loss of sources of 
quinine, rubber, tin, and other essential «naterialn of the South Pacific and the 
inexhacstible supply of them now held by Japen was perhaps erpected to oreste 
delestiam. But they underestimated both the absolute faith movt Americans 
have that ecictice 12 do anything and the ability of Americar. scientiste to fulfil 
that expectation. It is also charactoristiva’y American that the result of the 
many reminders of our lowes and Japan's gaice in the southern regions had the 
effect of incresaing our deterniis + on not to let them get away with it rather than 
of creating the Jefeatiom Tokyo hoped to produce. 

On the side there was somewhat more in Japan's favor, at least during 
the first year of the war. Aimerica had, indeed, underestimated Japancee ntrengt), 
and some were inciined, when it was reveal to them, to swing to the opporste 
extreme and attribute to the Japanene almost uncanny aad am: Iman powers 
But neither the early reverses nor the Japanese propaganda capitalhsed on 
them ever convinced any considerable fraction of the Amencan puniic that It was 
renotely possible for us to lone the war. 

Eamggeried reports of American hattle losses and stories of the superiority of 
Jepemate (eeage cad plicke wore far Gn mach part vo dywailty dane as bo produce 
a Jaugh rather than to establish for the Japancee the reputation for invinci’ubty 
which they sought to build up. 

There in, perhaps, always a susceptibility to reports of actual rufferings of loved 
ones, and Japanese reminders of the malarisl jungics, of shocked and broken battle 
casualties, of prisoners of war killed by our “blind bombing,” may heve been 
effective with persons whcse husbands and sons were known to be directly affected. 
But the prisuner-ol-war memages lost much of thelr potential value by being #9 
obviously faked. And the aesumption that the American people would be ready 
to sue for peace when they were tei! -d battle cxsuaities showed an exaggerated 
conception of American “decadence.” 
Internal Cleavages Frist in America 

Tha Asrumptions. internal cloevages exist that can be exploited eo an eventuaily 
to cause revolt agzinet American leaders and against the war. 

There was an evident hope that the American people could be tutned 
Ronaevelt personal'y. The power of racial minorities, specially Negro and 
can, \0 cuuse trouble must also have been assumed, to judge from the stress on 
that subject in broadcasts to America. And, finally, a claes cleavage was evider tly 
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the ht te ontat betwen bbe “over profitecin Cr ioe mien, and Uae workers, 
or, amo e, mA. 

©“ Ae Preynagnmd.. 21.008 the peavies sadin: oc perwstent of fines vna tho porsenal 
wt ocke hm Premidert a He wow dept tell reo tyrant, 9 dictator over ft 
ATs roiendt y sap faleifca the via teva io dleeive the people, The svar 
pugs wae place aaah on hie shoulder, fle planned war on Japan long before 
Peest Varker He wre termed "A Tron Quisow of the present century living in 
hd.! Sivaron,’' © tyract lensing fer world hegemony, > pallticren who fooled the 
A ners people ent 'o, thour iti war foe politics! remorse  ‘T'okyo frequently 
mene ae thive toe weretin. He was called “a parthetic cripple” with 2 ‘warped 
boon" ine commenticy we. entitled “le Nooevctt Sen?” and conelnded in 
be negative, (07-46) Hie poeewar promise to keep Aroerien cit of the war ond 
Wat fas aeteed deffo da fight of: fareigan sei! was conatantly nvitensted. 

2% tne thew: jternona! attacks ener bitter enough to voprtilute nething mort: 
on Mheerpered jites at ute men whoin they recognises sa pachape the mont 

Rieaues Jewles amery, their enemies... Hf they had any serous propaganda 

Siro, Srewerne it coult have been taed only an ite behef thet Roosevelt had 
7 sartentia’ oppomtwons in America whieh could be ayoused or engouraged by eact 

soeb ois 

‘loa fadvecs leaves were lidemine attackud. MacArthur, fur trample, was 

ieawed cf cow adion for Buewe the Philippines whea the Japanene came in 1042. 
ye oere eons a Bay goart v4 Crybaby,” a “would-be hero.” Amerionna heard 
‘iat wlans he fied Miadaaye with hia wife and son be hed an American plane 
lone! (iat Iren’ pine apple lor hie oi permonal use. (5-9-4) He es seoured 
a fol ity, 9*, wv V ronalta wn Uf “conconting victory news.” “A well xsnown Nea 

"verte dae by PY ton Ven MacArthur ie auch a seasoned general,” Tokyo xraeccucked 

ee aay ie lin pickled one.” (10-21-43) 

... racial kdentufesteny of th Japanese with other colored prope wun given 

aveh angina a. Tha Azessioan treatnwent of colored peoples wee kept continually 
’ yore: Every Vietmstsstory practice “a the armed forces, iu difense indus 
Sem, in ‘social and eco.omlc restins, was sized upon. Riatve 4 “Mn {nim Ameri- 
“an mimkenmen or tran the ” os onl wy prbame of the racial question wore repunted 
sad interpreted for the Amelie a sudience. Diseriminatury lawe agamat Negroes, 
Orieciain, vn Mexion.e- ew 2p eledly cited, ws well an impor Uistic pinctines 
of the Weetera powers Lith 6.24% world. in contenat with the Allies, Japan 
was pictured as chisnice Uf aK obit ran, fystiting to fre therm fron white 
dewnvinathon and enslave edt, 74 Haun the velomenct of the acenaat’:sy seomned 
to srragie. (9 the Jonanes: wpe .? mun were dotermiand a eotviner us uf our 
owe vickedtnems, ta faske an nang cur hes sin Pame, 

Gir Aeng tee oe acculiny that the tune of narnie broadeneta may he ze been cot id 
iy feo: om) mel ne aon A the enon. Calor, a theme purrucd with such coa- 
shteary mntiat Leave teen inerined hie a nore extional wedive, This would appear 
bie m he hope ot an ang the om socition we oppone the war, to withheld rap 
pat, a to enikecctwae the government bv demanda tor equality cf tress ment at 
ohee . 

fates: attempts wo creek. or wider clervages slang clana linen in Ameria were 
mpl, “Shere wee frequen. charges that triers Inadon, hed led ue inte war for 
the whe vn pro, 11, eeengutilih Cher erngecrtalietic moll of, the Pare of 
Wo wie Mast orien ohaneed Sa thas Av rican wer tien fevered ihe al dy 
and hore a-atuly ¢f the poor, 
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Pay ghotagion Gacfore C1 whnok 
| 


Yo 2 ather hand, ther wor: atomic to VAghwn tw cinsarvetve elena it in 
Aunern’s 0% the growlag pester oC asbor ane’ (les re’beal cai clencien of Che ini» 
trntion. Rocwovelt, wae eciied the ‘Coorny sist cant dat, for fetta’ owes 
aswerted that the Crippe ropoimiment, in thy satis onbir ut proved Br au 
(ening com nyurintic ancl that Ameri? willis With Laie aad Britedn! two 
good) Thad irieuds,”” would surely tern) fie ee sa communiain ond anaes 7 in 
the Lelie! States, (2:37 40) Mor fy vet part, Ramsay, Japanese pt spa) inde 
made gery Vimited wee of the “Communest menace. “Tac eurp cont rang vit 
Ce Atan pronrgente was 2 thope lair iy ob Jappneiiewe bv te BVO Cleve) ore 
naa ras, vhose neutmity a: che Fur bestern tor wat gosret 2 4 aire 
thei IY 

bexidity of sews rt eve. The bei" that Amories wae diew ic and that Ww bona 
in it were nmdy with #i ght encamwss Sows Hi Ay at nach ottwe’2 thrneta ie pa ov 
a natural rit of the | wbility oh euivaesy 0 Umalere and Une es ure af cur aad sal 
unity. To persone scetteuited to totadcr an regione, there wi staple ey a cof 
deo wity. The voasl oppeein mn to gova® aint policy on the pert of verte Kee 
Wot @moupa: wey better detyl 9 in Carngresy, wm he domretie tadio, an ths 
Wreaa; UE UNIADIN? Where es Uf oftie.-eneins in Ameorice Oabitleg! ony 4 re; 
and ihe apes xtiry gale for wivasioge between iter and omgu.vor —- ep Wags 
hq d they happened in Germany or Japan, would inden! hae oven cans fe ia fm. 
Th ¢ they are clasdifiabls vw “normal” in Amerion wie Laon, pechapa, icy nat 
thorugtily comprehended fy the Jepanyee. Te them Arjericn wana fertdd let 
for the » owing of eveda of divenson snd ‘evolt, { 


Tl, he vehenent attacks on Provident &oeevelt pernadly way b wen 
mae maraged be tho very voeal unpoe! ion to dim amd de New Deal durig the 
pre war years and by the criticnan of kw policy eC old te Yritain iz the euriy| enre 
at the war in Europe, 

Tokyo wae antute encugh to drary upon American enuroes for many (4 her) riti- 
ciara; and, of course, the Ameriran pre with (da edivorial licenne, dg Poglerd snd 
its Hearsts, pes to mention Congrens with ite Hilbea acd Kaniina Swulvhe! F kyo 
witn wach material with which t attack he arminigtention and the condy ) 
the war, 

‘The avine principle seems to opply wo » Tokyo’ * nppeat “ Ane tiea's racial " we 


7 of ’ 
biven The Se Ss =. = sone: 3'2 oo = aene porwr ikaw rn, mr arreiee em uneven ' any 


ob the atventagen of whieh deroociacy bards, vou ivilemande for cquality, anv! 
supported in these demande hy n c~siterable fietiia U the ehite populy bon 
appeared to be a natural oanrt of attach for pent ceopague di, The ri ater | 
af of "white mrntaney,”” 1 Conggrena and out, did yew man sorvies lor the Jay me: 
cauan, perliaym tore naeful in ecavindag Amatica Of our molt intolormner| hai 
in femnenting revolt vn Uo part of Aman minorition cho ure accustom = bi 
ther , 
isut iy Tens 0 noped 40 preloer ayn revolt oe Outed op pedlien bo 4g war 
by wxcial minorition, she fuled to reebea vith the degren of aesoninetatirs, i rich 
minority groups hav: achieved in Ayyenean Ife. Moreover, the belief ches 
tlewore for fulte: oarticipativr in Americar democe acy and econ mic well Leing ¢ aid 
be tamer! tate espoural of the Ja, wee conse acme to border on th: anteot 
‘The Takyo vharg: > that Amenoas enitalive axd 7) into wee fos profits app ind 
tu A longatlembing pop. 'ar cha rast of tig baainee monioug 0 rvughovd oer hy ory 
wt least slace the “trust-tusting ’ daya of Theatawe Rease alt end Toke) ras 
correct im teagniaing an opm mruggic fon power betwree cegecied baane ond 
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organised eimployers, Bui here, again, the ability of a democratic society to 
spournapres Syed: 33, attey See Ss ey ee Sale 08 Seren 

Apanese. propugand iste. lp Se -aage “ahh po gal eae 
a soa See ol teuemioes shadow Secu oan America. 


Americana Are Suapictous of Their Alien 

The Assumptione Tokyo propagandists recognise’! the existence of consiier- 
alie broationint se-:iment in America, the awati-Britiah feeling in 
none quartere, and s7ti-Russian attitudes. Ip wr groan hg 9 


tc take sdvestege <f there American biases to create disunity among 


The Propaganda. ‘The chief ~ int of attack on the American beam was Amevi- 
can-Dritish cooperation. Britain and America were represented as exch 
for his own nations) is.tarasts rather than for the high iicals of the Atlantic 
Evritein’s aime xcrm swcntiaily to eave the Empire and reestaltieh her control of 
he > Asiatic colcaies, but » futurc clash was seen with Amcricas iotereste in [ritash 


Kaba k was nyresented a2 willing tc ight | H4n the leet Amencen dallee” * and ae 
land dvantisfied with the ad he had received. 
“hoe act we Limited wee of the "Russian menace” in her war 
propagenda, preeumably for fear of provoking © stuminn ettark, America was 
t dd on a number of occasone of the dengers inherent in her Rumuian alliance and 
seaninds| of the friction arising tetween Ruana end the other Allies: 
“When Proaident Rooseveit anys there have never been any economic 
daagresmeows or danger of wor with Russia, be is a hypocrite am! doven'? 
heleve nin own propaganda.” (2-043) 
The alhance betwees Hintain and Amenca and Kus us waa peclured a6 8 marriage 
af convemence which .uuld put leat: 
“With the Peropean war over (mii Tuohy. aburily aiter ¥-f Day), 0 
greewr eource cf herdache for whe angle Amencens » we advance 


af the Boviet Union. (The) war will still continue in Karope, the war 
of arising what be left in Furnpe.” (5-7-45) 
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By methods euch as these Tokyo sought tw capitalize on Arnerican distrust of 
her altics and to convince ua that they were imperialistic, selfish, and seeking to 
use America as a to! ty achieve their own ends and that they were against many 
of the ideals for which we were told the war was being fought. On the vither hand, 
there were said to be any advantages Ww collaboration with Japan: 


“The Greater Eest Asia Co-prosperity Sphere does not mean closed 
Goss. ... This sphere ie not te he # emall, narrow eronp surrounded by 
high walls, but a family wich ic willing to work with Cx ont of the 
world. ...”” (5-28-43) 

“It is time not only to think: seriously of but to talk peace... . America 
will do well to ponder a peacs, co-operation with your aeighibsiry . . ov, 
perity for your own poopm ... the chance to save millions of Hives. . 
(#-29-43) 


Vahdity of Aesumptions. There seems litt doubt in the writer’s miad that the 
assumptions of Allied disunity cad suspicion were the mort eccurate of thoes made 
by the Japanese and their propaganda of disunity potentially the most Cangerouc. 
A cerisin suspicion ov distike of Britain among renk-and-fily Americana is dee. 
sented ai 1 diag Handing. Perhune enually generel and in some quarcers much 
more acute, was the fear and distruct of Russia, That to preserve unity and to 
make effective co-operation pcesible was one of the major problems of the Allies 
avema to have veen recognised by Tukyo. 

Americans were predisposed to be critical of Britisk eotonial policy, British 
‘‘mperialism,” and schemes tv monopolize world trade, for of these aims most 
Americt ‘3 consider themselves innocent. Asx to chaigen of atrocitics, racia! din 
crimination, and the like — these were likewise leveled against us, and with no 
leas justification, but thie fact was perhaps no bar to our developing a rightecus 
indignation against our allies over their acta. 

The relatively greater accuracy of the Japanenc aseumptione regarding America’s 
uiternational atetades does not in the writer’s opinion invalidate the thesia of this 
study, for cheir assumptions on this point rested less on knowledge of Amurican 
culture an“ internal conditions than on observation of international relations in 
which Japan, too, had been a participant. 

The fatiure of Uhis propagamla, sand the identical German line, to achieve an 
ecttial ninturr among the Allied powers wan not becaus: it wae inappropriate but 
teoruse of the effectivencan of our conntermeasuiva, thy obvious advantages of 
wartime collabors isn, and the depth of the America antagoniam tiaward Japan 
which made her profferxt peace terme ao generally unseeeptable, 

Conelunone 

‘The sbove anelysia shows juat how difficult ia the problem of the war propa- 
gandiet in adapting hie appeals to hia enemy audience. It in evident that the 
Japanese saeumptions were in sume mapects cornet bit in many othere wer wide 
of the mark, either through ignorance of hevemmary facta or through feulty anelyee 
of American attitudes and the workings of the American socinl sywtern, ‘That 
Ame,ican broadcasts to Japan would show up any better from the Japanese punt 
of view in perhaps doubtful, though the straitencd circumstances or the home 
front, the long senes of military revernen which could aot forever he concealod 
from the people, and the bombing which brought toe reality of the war to the 
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dvilnan population perhaps exrabined to create a situation mure favorable tu the 
qrow'sii of ciefeataamn in Japa inan ever cxisted in America. 

Tire wer pronagnndiet in dealing with enemy peoples munt sitempt to modify 
A 0 SE EY Ai Sey RNY ADORE SS a he 
current condition of which he can judge only from incomplete and inadequate 
surect. Moreover, he is xeneraiiy working sgnins a sysiem oi domestic propa 
nods cr ‘‘infornation” whose perpetrators have every one of the aivantages he 
lantegs | me theaanlnwe saree en Lond o sefe beer theate thet to the le yiworians to ashiows 


(eVaenms ww 


his eobjectivves until or unless continued m itary dufeate, evvce domestic priva- 
tings, or other circumstances generally beyood his control und>rmine the enemy's 
nonaly, destroy oonidence in enemy leadership, and thus creat 1 receptive ataice- 
phesre for his suggestions, Under such tivorable circumstances he nay intensify 
duibete and discouragement, end he may, cuce eredibility and a degree of beder- 
chips rave teen extablished, suggest modes of action. Wut theee conditions under 
viel: he wan be eftetive cannot be created by hin him: sar & le th a position to knew 
precieely when the conditions cbtaiu. 


THE FRENCH TARGET AUDIEYCE iN 1944° 
Ry Jouw WF Riv ew 


“ fon and he 
The oS peu eee jay! sp oes 


Purblic opinion research, as a soviolugical tool, demrestrated ite practical value 
in exmengency situationa durirg the liberation of France, Conflicting reports from 
Normmandy shortly after Didley as carried im the British prees iced: 


“A Med Reachhoad, June 12. 6 ieast 7 out of 10 Fruachmen resent the 
aitival of Ailied troops. Several incidents of sniping have beex: reported. 
*‘Bayeux Sector, June 13. Upon tho entry of advanced units into the 
Bayeux ares, the French civilian populet:on went wild with joy. Flowers 
werd atrewn in the path of the tanks and glasses of cider were eagerly Leld 
out for the ecliiers ue they pases.” 


The military significance of this confused picture loomed large. Mf the French 
CVilaRnN popuinticn was guing lo Ue anieguiisue the army feeued ww haew it — 
and dn sore detail in order to be ably to plan accordingly. 

Wéthin two weeks a team of Burvey Ghoen attached to the Prycholysicai War 
fare Division of attar r were enroute vin jeep and trailer to Southhampton. Armed 
with orders from Brig. Gen. Robcrt MeClure, their miasion was to make a defini. 
tive report for military and propaganda purposes of the reactions of the Normans 
to thee landings and to the preeenee of Allied trvops. 

Thais wan the start of operntions for the Surveys Unit, Intelligence Section of 
wo, sicev. Activeted in ..pril, staffed by British and Anerican personnel, both 
clviiaen ancl military, the unii. baci spent three months in Engiand, pianning, train- 


* From American Sociologios! Review, X11008-708 (1947), originally published 
uder the title “Opinion Research in Literated Normandy.” Reprinted with the 
permininn of the American Bortological Sucety, copyright holder, and the author. 
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ing, being tramed, working out tables of organization aod equipment, and generally 
engages in whet wae popularly knows, during thre teran and anmetiscs friretrat- 
ingg dey, an “dry rune.” Several of the original members of the unit had early 
heen detached to rusac [First US Arnay Group) and from theze assigned to the 
First and Third Armies. They formed tha nuclei of combat survey teams and 


unhinged 
until tie first of July, four days after the fall cf Cherbourg, that operations on any 
scale were begun in the field. 
Such waa the bsgiaaing ef a unique experince iu the annals of public opinion 


would have presented a strange contrast to the light tank vait ito whieh: it had 
been automatically absorbed for the strictiy mil'tary purpoee of getting acroas the 
Cnaane!l had it not been for the tarpaulin which mercifully covered these r-war- 


like implements. 
After two doys of decours and travelling as on “mines cleared to hedges” 


pact of the ‘office’”’ to the next. But sucl: detai’s were minor. seal problems faced 
us and we were in a hurry. 

Bfany problemas, 0 tec, has Lo asticipated a4 worked ce ip Lorde, 
Official French cooperation, through General Kounig, had been obtained. The 


QENERAL PROCEDURES 


The poliey throughwut wee to vas local French civilians ae interviewers. This 
policy wes adopted primari!- to insure unbiased interviews atd frankness on 
matters of Allied reintiona wii the populace, and because the Norman ls tracn!- 
tiomally inclined to regard even the French from another department as “‘ovt- 
landers.’ It was necessary, therefore, to recruit and train all investigatom on the 
spot. Furthermore, all personnel had wo be cleared with Che Ccunter Inte! gence 
Corpe, French Civil Police, the French Civilian Authorities of the Prefectsma. and 
finmliy with the head of the French Resistance, to make sure that all poasvle partion 
were satisfied with the bona fide character of the inter-iewers. Exch of these 
groups scparately and inder ndently clearod the intery's-ers. Alter & few rajec- 
tions in training on the qrounca of unsuitability, tem young men aad women were 
chosen to work on thig special survey. 

Interviewers, accompanied by a Survey Ovlicer, were taken ceily by jeep to 
places choser and plottet in advance t) amwre represntative wampling. The 
Survey Officer in charge of the team aetermined the inmediate sampling prove- 
dures. He was also able to cheerve the reliability and i ork habits of the inter 
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Viewrn, and to examine completed queationnairce at various times during the aay 
x) tna iauite could be immediately deait with. 

It was inevitable that & survey of opinion of this sort, inatitutat within 30 days 
«f D-day and two weeks alter the last German in Cherbourg hadi surreadere:l, 
chould have been attended hy some eusnicion. There vers naturally ‘nstances of 


picion of this sort are by no means unknown in survey work in other countries. 
Furthermore, in more than 1 00 atteraptid interviews, there were fewer than 3% 
who refused to be interviewsd. This perceuiage is below the expected refusal rate 
for a questionnaire of thie sort a the United Rtates — a country accurtomed to 
surrey teshulgue. 

The Sample 

The survey covered the Contentin Peninaule, corth of a line drawn from Port 
Bail on the west c.act to Carentan on the east. This took in much of the sum 
occupied by American troops at the time. The size uf thie area is roughly one- 
shird of the Depaniement de ln Manche, eel die tod eee en @ perster 
basie is Lopreximataly 180 AMA, The enuthern hrundare fine gis in most coe: 
within 15 miles of the Front, sangre abe tina eae were erployrd as 
interviewers, it was considered unwise, on aecurity grounds to teke fhem any 
cloeer than this to the Front line. This fect ak» limited dhe scope of operations 
im the beachhead arces. 

The operational eampling problems met with were prohebly unique ia 

tory of mentiSc aneal reeearch Population statitice which corm. asa 
the Coe Jor socsacch of (oi oo Sire virtually soneset > os Cheer 
the bare of operations, no vital sttistics beyond the simplest Uf figures detailing 


in the war to sond 2 epc tial mission into the areupied French capital! 

But even if vital statietics baci neon available, the erormous dimplacernent of 
people caused by the war would have rendered them cre’ cally valuelvas, Net 
only were there the sbeent pris ner -ol-war and forced Inbor battalions which hod 
been formed for Germany, but the pre-war population igures were further affected 
ny tre varou: evacuation waves, both teion and after D-day. Cherbourg, nor- 
mally « city of 30,000, was down t) an eatimated six of seven thomsand mhen the 
Americans fought thest way in, By the conelusion of interziewing on thie etudy, 
city oMficrala estimated that consideratdy lees than haif the population had returned 
to their homes. Here again, however, no actna' Sgures were availaie. 

The heavy bombings of tuwia such as Vatognea, Mustebourg, created a further 
nampling problem, Since a ensualty in the family or the destruction of a person's 
home might well be a vital factor influencing hia attitude tward the Alles this 
sonint hed to be telen ite conslerstion 

To meet there vanous difficulties, the population i the area to be eurveyed was 
duvided according to sire of commume and extent of war damage ud quotas were 
constructe| to guarantee a proper coverage 

In al 83 sample pointe were ued. Ir. each commune intervicwen were instructed 
tn eal! at every Nth hous, depending on the number of the interviews needed to 
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cepresent this area, This insured a geographic sprend of interviewa which included 
respondents from al! walks of iife. Interviewing was dene at different times of 
day and nigh‘ to inaure representation of employed and persons. 
There still remained the proUlem of choosing individuals to interview within esch 
hous.old. {f an interview. always interviewed the pension who anawered the 
dao, the sample might have beea overloadal with howewives and lacking {a ren 
and ycunger people. Lacking vital statistics on which to baer age and ev quotas, 
a census of exch houselivid visited was colketed. U: tabuiating vhese data from 
gougrephicaily scattered households, it waa possibie io ssecwa ruughiy the dtai 
age and eax distribution of the populaisa of ihe area sad to distribute the inter 
views accordingly. 

In short, every effort was made to obtain an adequate sample of the existing 
population. Obviously no attention could have beer: given at thin (me to eva ruecs 
who ieft the area either before or during the invasion. 

Beyond its demographic characteristics, the sample gives ba ob, setive picture 
of what ¢>tal war does to a population. Soviologically, many implica dons could be 
drawn. Thirty-four per cent had been evacuated from their own homes and 57 per 
cent were thes ving tu Loses vieiiay uamagod; 18 per cent lived in areas that had 
seaflered heavy damage and 68 per cont in areas with slight or medium damage, 
and 19 per cent in undamaged areas; 45 per cent hed immediate members of the 
Semiiy in German prisuncroi-war camps; ii per ect reported cagucities in their 
‘amnities from Allied bombings, und 20 un. 

The findings of this first survey reveal the behavior of u civilian population 
under votal war. They show the basic failure of years of enemy propaganda. They 
describe the impact of fibemting armies upon the occupied pecples. Although 
they afford a sociologicul laburatory tow complex to be catalogned here, 1 few 
tevpicul findings will indicate thy nature of the date. 
Reerti.n to Aitisd Londinge 

It was naturally difficult for the Normana, some four to sin weeks alter D-day, 
to recapture the preciac foclings which they entertained upoa hearing the news of 
the Allied landings. Some of them doubtiess had conflicting emotiona, mixtures 
of surg'tg hope and hauntiug fear. The burrible possibility of failure cf the land- 
img», coupled :.'"h the naturally undemonstrative Nonaan nature, may well have 
caused some of tuem to act with a reserve which, to prees reporters, ssemer! like 


Dinwttlese tan the momentane hannenings intervening between Tiday and the 
time when snatz interviewers liked with them had, to surac exter!, dul’ed their 
recollection of first impreanons. ‘They did. however, appear to have definite 
remembrancey of their feelings on thas all-important dry in their lives. And their 
imstial thoughts on hearing of the Aliied landings furmed an importamt part of the 
background of the inquiry. The reapondenta were asked: 

“When you knew frr cerinin that the Attics had landed, wha? did you 
think?” 

To thie 75 per cent recet teed with eure and joy 2t the Ya nd tons, optimism : amd 
confidence in the outcome of the battle, and  sonee of relief wc anving the lat of 
the Germans. Th-ir commen’s leave no doubt on this powt: 


‘We were happy, we wanted victory, and how much jov we felt after wait- 
ing so long. 
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**We were vory happy because we could be free of the Gormane. 
4 was gently retieved hocsuee i was conndent of success. 
**1t wag about time, life will got better now. 


“It was time they came because the Germans were beginning to get us 
@cwh.”" 


ieesapinae (inh qanh segannens Cote, Gaetan and cementite 
' “Fveryone was happy, but | was alraid thet it might only he 2 Commanso 
rald. 


**J hope they'll hold on. 

“We hed been waiting for them for four jvasa, «e were afreid thet the 
Allies :night uot succeed. 

'*Te wer has been going on eo long, and now France is once more & 
battlefield. 

a ee eee who are at 
**There would certainly be cosualtiva. 

**] wan afraid.” 
Five per cent gave mincellancous comments, acd 3 per cent had mo opinicu. 
hand A pg Rage Syn ily, coe wpe ting ony Say Tn me 


“What vontacts have you had with Allied troops?” 


Lees than 19 per cent repurial Uiel Urey hed hed no contact with the oops, 
the overwhelming majority mentioning agreealie contacts of ot2 kind or another. 
e e been ° 2 Cod . 
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Critictem of Aikied Tronne 
To the majority of Normans the conduct of theoe troups was satiafactory. Thy 
offered 


the other hand, the presence of s0 many foreign troope could pot help but 
robkcans of public relations. Specific questiona were put as to the conduct 
troops. One in five of the Normans tal specific complaints to rogiater. 
requent criticiam of the Americans as a whole wes that they drank too 
, hetce their discipline was clack. This emphsscis on discipline waa a point 
wkd naturally come to mind in view of the wideepread recognition of the 

» of the German army. And the importance of thia point waa fur- 
r enasind when they wee melo make magento prove rom 
between the troops and the civil population. The majority of these concerne! 


disciplinary matters. 
Irterestingly enough, even (hose respondents who had suffered personally or 
dire .tly from the Allied inndings did not prove to be any more critical than the rest. 


Fut-D-Day Cirilkan Problems 
The war brought numerous and very real probieme io the non-<umbatant civil- 


SEEeie 
HUT 
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“qunce the InVAMUn, wits. nae Oe: WIT Crates podem | 
A. _ Being traditionally materialistic in outlok, the Sormans’ feelings teward 


Normandy. They properly evaluated thw situation as being due to !sk of trans 
port fucilities. And while atrut haif of this 15 per cent blamed the Allies fur the 
worsened fod citnation, most of thear again attributed war.rolated interruptica 
of transpo tation an the caure. 

B. Op the other hated, 37 per cent believed that the food situation had improved, 


such as clothes, show , sony, the abwence of public utility service thee were 
otner Norman were. Many of thew comuiai.ts were attributed ta the law 
of war. To the people, these appeared inevitalie wn, for the mornen.., vn oteatate 


Portksrmsr the raed sctitud &- shina eh ° 
we ws Be re we weet com arse Pee So ee teed tee oe Ue 


youmguind mesmadty to give prierity te wer tantertatn 
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In suromary, fie Soins 0 Nb tee cota fe by Sreed Wy west trsen 
paragtaphe from the oriainal report c! August 1¥44. in reiroopect thane paragrapin 
pepe preety. oe Copies of che detailed report, rere sent hy mane to 
all field commanders and alvo placed in the hands of all policy raaers within the 
Psychological Warfare Division. How well the Allied nilesion tas completes in 
France it is periaps even today too carly to. cas Here is the situation as it wre 
ee Sean See LS — while Normandy still contained toe 

front: 


“1, In Normandy the Allies, up to late July, were living in a honeymoon 
petted. To put tanother way, they had ovedit in their fever at the bank. 
The Ailied landings were long expected and the uppermost emotional feel- 
ing was a sence of relief and cptiminm over the Aliod successes and joy at 
the thought of coming freedom. Nor have the Nonnaas been funda- 
mentally disuppointed in this matter since the landings. ee 
ee ee. en ae 

the Allies Unruugh rom~tinted glasses, But our future policy end 
will deterinine haw inexhaustible the ben balance ia. 
“9 ee 
watched in this connection. 
“3. Bo far as food is concerned, much will depend on our future methods 
in dealing with the black market and the effretivenean of the rationing 
syetem, for food ia x problem uppermoat in the Norman's consciousness. 
At presont the Allies have been helped hy the impossibility of exporting 
on Cagrsoses ie graven dee Nomandy. 
"4. At all costa the Allies must avoid being likened tothe Germans in their 
requisitioning pruewiures, This appears to be an important field for 
Suture propaganda dimetives.” 

Thun, cascntialls, the attitude of the Normane was a resiistic one based on an 
appreciation of tue war nceds of the Allied armies in the field. It was not based 
on any dream fantasy of the Allico as a fairy golmother loaded down with Jood 
and equipped with » megic ward to remove ali cares aod difficuiisre. 


OBSERVATIONS ON RUSSIAN SOVIET CHARACTER 
Br W. E. D. 


fron tha Ooean Cchen pian eoreatieg ioe with @ 
panel of experts on Suvid social and afaire. 


D>. Meonry V. Dicks Meutonant colonel in the British Reval Medical Cara), in 
jeacetime a paychiatriet aeenciated with the famed Tavistoct Clinic of London, 
wan a senior intelligence officer of the [ritiah Directorate of Army Paycmatry 
duriag World War Il. In thin capacity he became involved in the joint Anglo- 
American psychologi-a! warfare effort directed againet Nasi Germany. Hie major 
contribution in thes work waa the dersiomment of a technique for the acientific 
etudy of nations) character for underrtanding a fora. oo. iy 
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As early av 1942 Colonel Dicks was stationed in a Bcitish transient camp for 
recentiy captured German prisoners of war where he begoa his studies of Nasi 
foliowers. He hrought to this work of interrogator-analyst an exerllent ouckground 
of experience and training — « kaowledge of clinical techniques, an excelieat com- 
mand of the German language, sn extensive prior knowledge of the Gerraans as 8 
people, and a wide avquaintance with social paychological and anthropological 
litetature. 

Through hie interrogations he was sble to construct his Paychologicsl Founda- 
tions of the Wehrmacht.’ These were found uoeful ix training intelligetice per- 
ronnel preparing for service on the Continent and in providing new insights into 
German character that oud be used in preparing propaganda output to Germany. 

In the prison camps ir. Dicks did bot disclow: hie status as a paychiatriot. He 
was introduced to the respondents a6 & welfare offiver interested in their problems 
aca preoner. Le interrogated large numbers utilising a carefully prepared schedule 
of questions, carried on informal and friendly interviews with many, and xept 
carefully recorded wotes of mass observations. The facta thus gathered were anv 
apo the background of euch other knowledge available to hina concerning 

ermans 

Ifis wartime stadiee have came to be recognised as landmarks for those who 
desire to know how best to approach the study of ax alien culturs Uhrough the use 
of scientifically objective and valid techniaues.' Hie work on German and Nagi 
behavior patterns was so favorably received in American academic circles thai he 
was commissioned by private research foundations to make a study of the Soviet 
character This study was completed in 1931. 

Dr. Dicks did net find this new field of endeavor an entirely strange one. He 
had had as he states an “early favviliarity with the Keweian tongue and culture 
ann  Howawee ths oi) ctody in tis fick! C2 Rusch culture ted pernonatity 
was not acecmplished cithout ite shave of difficulties, tor the beaat of which were 
the limited number of suojects available for interview or Interrogation. 
UNDERLYING HYPOTHESES OF THE STUDY 

Dr. Dicks reporta in hia study “Observations on Contemporary Rusman Behuv- 
ior’? that "the easumptions with which the gathering of interview data was 
approached were similar to those uitlined in... fis)... paper on pervonality ia 
relation to National Sovialict ideology.” He tates that clinical and anthropo- 
logical evidence suggests iat niembers of a given culture area ohare certain broad 
tendencies or reqularition in their whole life style. fe furth: 7 stresacs that in order 
to adequately describe the fnctioning of a given society ie would be necesaary not 
only to rtudy Ube personalities of 2 proper aaripie of members but to place the data 
ina meaningful context. This he says in mont important in the ense of a group that 
hoa undergone social and technological revolutionary change ip recent dreades. 
KESRARCH METHOUS DMAPLOYED 

Inisview Srtting and Procedure. Unlike hie etudicn of German prisoners the 
ners veew us Bieemene lolleyws4 nn structured schedule. Thin waa in pact due to the 
jack of pror ideas on what one was likely to dimover ‘the opeining mike ioe 
eetaieh an a general rule took place in some room of modes. comfort, not infre- 
quently im the home of the respundeni. Quite often a meal was taken tagether on 
the ocrazion of the frat visit. Respondenta were always told the purpusr and 
vdentity of che mterviewer. They were assured that the questioner was an aca- 
Aen peTaon anti not an agent of any goverment service. Afters (he coir Liens 
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Recording and Dats Analysis. Recording was done montly after 
seasion. Note-taking was kent et an absolute minimum end divearded at the first 
rnasifestation or hint of discomfiture of the subject. The xist of the intervieme 


were or sbatracted in usable form the study director discussed 

téve with a pave! of American experta knowsalgeablu ani Boviet vocial and 
ire. Tho fnal prper after long end carseful deliberation on 

tine meaning to be attached to the findings. 


| 
| 


the 
the recent past and only a few had had an 
aminpre ies be furtior descnbed in ierms 


iene and rmeniar.. 

Ydueation and Occupation. Four were university an] moet had 
received sn education beyom' the primary level. Both city-ekilled labor and 
collecti ve-farm peasanta were included 


: 


As members of the displaced person's eommualty + head 
demonstrated their break with the Soviet Union. The motivating force for theer 
defectson ran a whole game. of reasons: love of a German woman, disillusionment 
with tho Rolehovika: preference for ving conditions in the Weet: and rejection of 
their regime (but not of their propls) on grounds of reasoned priaciplen, With few 
cacepiaie Urey had been um mbers of tie armed forces of the Uma during the 
war, sore even claiming (k-corst‘ons for gallantry mn action. 


The eacorrts that follow ave taken from the published? rport’ and ase repre 
Qeoed ait: the permiccion of Mr Dicks and the Tavistock Publications, Lad. of 
Lawdor,.° The reader should be canican! on two grouude Pirvt, only 0 pone aon 

* Dy Dicke in graatiag permianan to reprordecs thear erorrpes free hee pul Jiched 
report hes asked that the adstore caqbcalse Ural Unto sterly wee mat enriertaber ac suet od 
meek 8 dant pe Baap tore sethse oc « so r¢  ptere of carte-gay chring.ee, commerdy 
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were to be included, it would require a book which the preliminary 
of this study dove not ~errent... .” 


GOAL ORIENTATIONS 
*oal oricntetione of yalucs to be striven for have always seemed to the 


aprer: . 'esewee 
_ the goals and values of the Commerint party line of the Sovtet Union 
are unequi defined .. there need he no dee-ription here of official 


“On the veluen level the Party iene to create whole-heartad eccepters of 
the and values of Ure Communit Jarty of the Born Union, This 
the acceptance of *b¢ ‘ideals’ of self stiacipline, 56 wet patriotem, 


and other even in the performance of thei techairal jots. 
“ Motel cttier 2 are euj posed ly Teave Father asi Mother ana jolow’ 
Otalis who is portrayed as the mente! for all. 


oS ee pemere pwesresten) 1@ farther Qf rte terteteng met heviniagy pal i 6 otenty 
of aatiera| ater peiterne & coferee! io the maggertel rant. <i apprering ot the 
awl al thie chectes 


ase 
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“On the level cf action this freedom from conflict in supposed to make 
Soviet people able to show active, tireless energy, vuthicss but humane 
consistency and efficiency, wholchearted commitment, resolution, opti- 
mism, perseverance, power to make correct insightful decisions, hence to 
doplsy qualities of leadership, initietivy end improvicetion. Their com- 
bination of the knowledge of the doctrine and ef devotion ta the caus: 
would also make them alert to their own and cther people's errors and 
weaknerers, and ready both to inflict aad to enfler eriticiam or puniahment 
in an objective and loyal spirit. To tke good Bolshevik there are ‘nu 
limite’ to what the State or the Party may expect of him: by way of expendi- 
ag ory thier gaa pulpal nae atoms *To the 
Boviet man all things are posible. . 


U. fica? Ori. teghy 

“While the foregoing uppears to represent something like a consolidated 
and universally valid official hehavior model, there was found in thia study 
» considerable range of vavietion in private behavior norms both in the 
tabjects and their descrivtion of other Russiaar, The amount and the 
intensity of identification with Part; goals and wilues were not essy to 
ascertain. ‘They are probably higher in the post-war generation, such ac in 
the son of Party and Ciovernment ‘highaure’ end in tha n-ducta cf 
f.voroy Military school and the like, than among the generation of age 
%M and over. Bomeo such were met. Tt ‘a Hkely to be least (a) amaryg vet- 
rans beiow senior Cadre officers’ rank, who were exposei to prolonged 
linpect of Germany and other ‘Western’ countries; (b) peasants who recall 
private ownership ef lana and we wet dave; (¢) certain victims Wf the 
regime and their relstiona. It would appear that this disillusionment cuts 
a¢oas Party/nom-Party boundaries. uit even among the mort disaffected 
of the sample the attitude was at ber ambivasent, by no means whuily 
horzile or renegade. 

‘Becondly, the degree of apolitical goal orientation is probably high. Many 
Ruardans long for a peaceful, untrout led world und value freedom fron. 
presnure by the ceascless bombardment of propaganda devices, such sa 
enthusiaam drives, appeals, and masse demonstrations. At the mme tiure 
they value the idea Uf the greatneen, ntegrity, ond develonmunt of their 
evuttsy; they would like to see it prwe perous, and themselves well-fed and 
well-evpplied with consumer goods. The impression is that they value 
Roviet military strength and che ‘nower’ of the Government. (In cane it 
be argued that this impreasion was gathered from a sampie in which men 
of n ‘military’ type of status predominated, the present or former membert 
of the Armed Forces ware sith few oxceptions comacrits oc wao-time 
sordiera, and essentially civilians.) 

Aa fa at can be gathered, the Russian notions of freedcm consieta of the 
© th to be Toft im rence’ not heing morally or physically scored into 
aigher te1apos of work, into constant cor.tributions (o leane, high rites uf 
agricv tural delivery to the State, or the chowing of enthusingm to order. 


wn" e o » + 
Tennille em, senate Bi Thicm' & postive ‘private profs’ motive 


(‘to farm in their own way and anii the roducta treely’). Certain more 


edevaa tad persche years ! tne nlatt moved UP Porgh te end theie ecpeion, ia 
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the absence of which they are oriented toward achiewing the ‘ inner ¢migra- 


“No desires for » return of the monarchy, for large seale privaia enter- 
prise, and eo forth, were noted jin the sample interviewed). The wish for 
continued freedom from interfereace by foreigners was prominent. For- 
cignurs muat only come to Russia as ‘friends anc helpers.’ Ramors of wars 


are much resented, ee peas Oe ioe aes peerenean Se 
the unofficiel s vowed nals of Rirasia ”’ 


ail 
- Bvery now ond aqnin wo gut glimpass of tho pmeietence of old, dnnp 
RT ow plan the ‘apecia] maleacu’ of the Russian people 
i est 


Wn Une there envy of the Weeierner for hie tech- 

and his standard of life and culture... . Anothet aspect of Russian 
phantasy, with a oriented flavor, and possibly derived from 
long centuries of the masses, is the tendency to favcr the 


At other times, one feela, the Russian is hizaself ¢ sleepy, lay giout who 
will wake up one day and just stretch... and ther. there will be fun and 
‘hell to pay.’ ” 

ne TS Paar 

. It ie in the sphere of internal and especially political and economic 
guage th Go Neabnal petadaaate Oa pcs af Oa eae ees, 
that the chief tensions appesr to occur between the official and the private 
goal orientations of a proportion of Russians. 'n general, many citisens 
of the Soviet U sion seem to say, ‘What do I care about international com- 
muniam?’ The ruthlenn rvretit of the long-term Party sosle and the con 
sequent dieregard of individual short-term aatiafactions conflict with many 


a) caches oF Gis in the reinmatement dunng ihe War of mary traditional 
Rusman values: in unastiamed love of country; in the relative permiani ve- 
rena in the spheres of religion and private marketing; in the renabilitat on 
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anith of re Bids miler, , 
RELATION TO AUTHORITY 


Cnet ala indaatne ae nuns 
. Barrington Moore’. . . hag shown on publie! ed Soviet material what 


t naite alan gathered: 4; 1 Yh. W INeKestoce™ vs vi ON Tusk Wee we Cicae 
deal of ewing in the oficial expectation of leader belia vior, between the 


ior of the old-time ‘nachai’ atk’ (Superior of Boss) or officer. Even the Party 
inttigentaia has, as Moore also points cut, slways been ambivalent 
tewar] the ‘mame.’ On the one band, there: was a ear poral. casentially 
Western feeling toward frerdom and democratic equality to be achioved : 
on the other hand, the frequently stressed conviction thut oniy the Com- 
muniat elite knew the truth and the way and that even the bulk of Soviet 
aristocrat. — namely, the industrial workers — had to be led by central- 
jaed atern control (eerarde their onal, 

“My material shows the widening gulf between the nachal nik (some of our 
subjects had heen themarly<=, or haa heen close to higher officials of the 
State) and the mebordinates. A Chief in Industry or in the Forces is 
requireti to 28 stern, Gemarring, and hard Gnving; always putting the 
gtnernl esuse before consideration of the individual Yet he ie also 
expecta! to be acecerible, ready to mepire and to listen to yrievances. The 
puture painted ie much more that of shepherds or stern educators than 
one of serventa of the peoyle who cre just doing an adminietrative inh 
The most striking feature in the explicit responaib-jity of the appranted 
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chief for the misckeeds or fuilings of his subordinates. Each powor-holder 
is aware that his own chief ia im the same position and is therefore watching 
hien for el‘ps or failings, which would r.bound on his own head, There ic an 
elaborate syutom of inspection, verification, and control at all levels. 
“Among the failings of 2 leader which are visited by sanctiong be laxity 
toward discipline. Another expected trait in the preservation of due tie 
tance between the chief exd uh subordinates, all attempts to show favor- 
itisan Or ingsatiating fnmiliasiiy being severely frowscd upor. 
“To the succeasiu! and unswervingly loyal Party-man who baa ambitions, 
the State offers privilegre and status which piece nim high sbove his 
theoretical ‘comrades,’ But these perquisites of power last only so long as 
he ia receptable to those still higher, asid he may be etripped of all over- 
night and disap) er into the unknown wien he has tranagreescd. 
“Tn brief then, the afer! renee cf chs “oviet loader ie that of a ruthless 
priritan who has io vontrol all sentimentality, nel{-importance, and self- 
indulgerce in his task of forcing the pace of deveiopmenc of a new pattern 
of behavior ia a new social structure, and who is responsibie ior the welfare 
and doctrinal ‘salvaticm’ of his subordinates, 
“Turning now to what could be learnt about the official role-expectation 
of ail those whore position quire subordination, we need add little to the 
already 1acntioned demands of unflagging seal, energy, and enthusiasm in 
serving tho Soviet fatherland, which increasingly become centered in the 
prescribed adulation of the ali-wise Fether and Leader, Stalin, Teacher of 
all the peck. The nm aiced Deh. oF Obes inecsl 1B odd Of clevernces 
aa anhtien in technical and oducat.unal achievement with a conformist 
attitude in politics. Official doctrine encourages initiative, but also invites 
‘eriticiam’ of slacknees and vigilance over the doings of one's neighbora. In 
practice criticiem appears now to he permitted to tho many only in the 
very narrowly defired arcas at lowest levels and restricted — it would 
seem incrcagingly — to certain kinds of individuals, mostly party wern- 
bers. The shasn of ‘free discessio.’ at local level has already been men- 
“Great streas is laid on the virtues of sobriety, punctuality, and discipline, 
avoidance of waste, and on cheerfulness. Most of these traite are demanded 
of perty mempern anc aapiranta thar: of the ncn-Party cititen. The irmpre 
vice of the ficial dito be the prudvetion of » nert of industrious model-boy 
who must run to the teacher and tell about his ‘an ad miadceda; the 
picture of a prig with no personal idicaynerausies. . 


Private Imayes of Authority 


“Reometubering again the smallness of our sample, the first thing which 
strikes one in the grcat self-contradictorinces of Russians’ attitudes to 
authority. Authority is something one lee io eulmit to absolutely, but 
len to resist inwardly, To this extent it acema markedly more external 
to their personality than it is in Western people... Certain exceptions to 
thie will appear beicw. Anticipating po'nts in ietes discusuon, there serma 
i0 be in the Russians a felt need for the strengthening or containment by 
external agency of an ego {cl, to be weak and i'l-defined, and thus in need 


of © comtrive ‘mora! corset without which if WuuNl bose ite boundaner, 


4&4 
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por neverthelesz, it also wants to lose. Authority, besides being seca 

sxvnething external, is also very distant, and & great gulf is fixed between 
tha olf in to Gale of cdaliinadic Ged ‘Them.’ Tos young peasant who 
hac’ served as « private in the Red Army, cven a corporal was such (\ 


“This brings us to the sevond point: the sbecnce in Tussien thinking sabowt 
suthority of the categury of hirarchical cleasuication. There is Stalin 
at the very top, then an undifferentiated blur uf ‘authorities’ or nachal’::i5¢ 
until the face-to-face boss is ached. Though authorities dwell on another 
plane if existence, they are also felt in un intensely perecnal way. Their 


probably interpret 
lime of duty’ would carry positive or negative emotiona! significance to the 
Rusesian subordinate in avcordaace with the tone ead maiiner of the act, 
atic? ite impact on the person who experienced the act. 
“Tea another sense there is oniy one authoriiy -— Stalin himself, with an 
chars Geemene diane kes boven te Renal Gan othe Beh, 
‘riled the ‘verbhushka' (top or swnmit). To this summit every- 
elec is subject and submiasi ve Qualities attrituited to and expected 


Aapthm dey oe Wan?) Foyle LU ma® “ * Pe mole gf toe Lge a bclen bd uh preusel,- 
able. This is how a ‘wast’ ’ (suthority, power) siways beksves. 2f the 
(laat’ were weak nobody would obey it, and governments here s!ways to 

n nothing 


* nce thin apparently negative picture, there ia evidence that the feeling 
of heing held under durves la not one which the culture-conditioned Russian 
gyn ce 

- , aimong th older of our informants, who recalied the early years of 
iigiloce, “hate was at least care trereans UF ie eC $086 ine Hew 
daet comes from the people. This notion, of course, is official’y encour- 
aged by constantly steresing the link between rulers and the people 
Tivenuighe Gere an iter cunr oun mMenutcatemn wiih authonty, what there 
is aprnngs from this source.... To the younger: subjerts slat” was just 
‘They’ — the privileged and powerful. 


bh. 
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‘Another factey favoring acceptance of an authority, sterner than any thas 
Weetera people coul | readily conceive, is that authority-huldets at inter- 
mediate lavels are frequently and publically degraded and punished. Tus 
introduces a sort of exiltarian justice, meiing people feel that there is 
poor ew) a palsy. virmemer hg 
giecat and smali hence that all tlie people are really helpseas children 
together before thet mighty inscrutable power, and none may presume on 
his pcivileges or be proud without getting into trouble. The hierurchy of 
functional nuthority, already blurred to Russian eyes, iosce al] meaning 
when even » highly-placed official can suddenly be struck down. Thus, 


holding their orivileges preceriously and at the Tyrant’s wit! aim! pleasure. 
The pleasurable sense of identification with supreme power is beightened 
when rome aise or obnoxious immediate authority figure ts 


rF it dod «y ate ined ee ath end nena bee oa 
(Russian) good, sirict father. ... The wype of superior or chief who was 
deacribed ac guod, invariably had attributed to him the following eoustelle- 
tion of traite: Ae is warm hearted though strict — thet is, his human 
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exert his authority but tries to ingratiate hinwelf, Such a weak leader has 
no influence, and is derided and despised. But an suthority figure ie 
valued highly alao if he brings to hie job not only a wenae of kumanity bet 


trust in hic underlings and gree thas: seme degree of sutsacia;, ts 
‘getting on with the job.’ 

‘*Thene, it will be said, are universal, rather than Russian, valestoow “ppli- 
eabls to leaters every aire. Trey have been ciweit on here prrtiy to 
report faithfully how close in ssmne reapecta Rosman eupecta! cove cre to 
our own, but partly to point out that these are not qualities ereuureged 
o- often encountered m prrarnt practice in the Suviet works. The expert 
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ones, to men in my sample, of tia type of good authority was pachetieally 
jike a gleara of sunlight in a laden sky and for this reaoon cher’ thed. 

“‘A had euthority figure . . teens ote nat cally leche tee shoveandsiionlt 
* penned chareeteristics but whe chown certain other traits. These may be 
listed as dryreas, buronucrecy, and arrogance: all interrelated. Ruasiana 


nate Tor the itl mat: whows be hes a hie mevey. Heled 

incalculable. ‘Drynesn’ (sukhii narod) —a quality sleo attributed to 
Western people, like the Germans and the Britich — has the same connota- 
tion of sbeence of emctiona: warmth, a ert of ‘unnatural’ control over 


one's feulings. 

“It moay be mentioned in pasting thet much ef this fear aad distrust of 
burewueratic ‘dryness’ may be duc to ihe mpidity of social The 
cop betweer the fnendly informa! authority stracture of the and 


ths complex organieation of an industrial society with its demands for 
routine administrative role-playing seems to the 


nghteousness arrogant c 

views und Sehavior, while prvine into all their affairs and motivetions 
part of hie oficial duties as an ‘elucator’ and leader. The lene objected-to 
variety of this preeorality-type ts felt to be just, as erverc and demanding 


coerntially scli-orieuted and hen-e imarcure, haa to over-protest hoa com- 
Tem tare”, MO PoE RINe) Be) UIETEpIEgT AVEC Dm OED UIeRECED 14 Pery eUpe 
alwaye reflecting today's Prades, pratere the (ireat [oader with every 
torrath ; arcke the favor of he ruperves by fevormh driving and hasneuag 
of hia aubrerdinates. He wm dstant, arrogant, a enliwte ol ment oenrds, 


at 
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highly preoreupied with his status and demanding a great show of defer- 
ence, This is the type of elite perxomality which wea stated to be on the 
ascendant. ... 

“The sort of Bolshevik, it was stated, behaved in pul jc not unlike 
the ims pattern: «vere, demanding, on te lookout ior dangerous 
thoughts or slackness. Y-t he waa felt to he kindly underneath, precisely 
of that gruff osterna’ stuff s0 admired and responded to by Russians. . 

It was one of the quarrels with the uae of many of the interviewed ou b- 
jerts that this fine type of Wolshevit: ‘of the good old stuff,’ stern but 


ritually we aes em metoicn: | rma itt, Naty. 
rally, those arpong the infurmantz who had held poate of some authority. 
identified themselves with the ‘old oped point of yew and disliked 
the young ‘aristocrate’ now taking «ver. . 


bese wrap: berries dheerene the gatene 
The firet is ceaseless, compulsive, prinsteting toil, entailing the sacrifie 
of nfl leisure and private life. Such bebsvior iu, in aiy case, highly 
regurded, The top leaders are stated to be at work ‘day asd night,’ so 
I-teer men hope to show themselves worthy by copying thei. 
“The other way is more in line with the culture-pattvrn. It consiata in 


o cociel qyctem which, & appance, oven Go Ruminns Gad hard to ten. . - 

many nffirwale weleoms the viahorete hierarchy of inape tions. Pre 
ted thes SS ges Ceres! Ly Geen mann) TEURg CONMMEEMORS, They ler! 
aafer if they have» ‘dowwment’ to show Uneir virtue and have paamed the 
onus '2 eomeuae higher, at benst fore time 


treme to be | cmmibbe for the intelligent man SSS 
form*ty sod ofscia! certifiaion oh hue ‘Yaolyeclonatecnens | 
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CONTROLS AND TENSIONS IN THE SOVIET SY8TEM* 


pms ian ren ed produred by the i:talitarian com- 
runiatic ayn eT eed ed et 
subjects = rulnerable io carefwiiy worded appeaty 


Senator Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin requested in 196) from the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress a study of the tersions within the 
Soviet Union. The result of his request was a report prepared by Dr. Sergius 
Yakobaon, senior specialist in international relations, who disclowed certain facts 
that counteract the Soviet propagunda claim thet everyone within Rugsia is “loyal 
and fearlens .. . ready to mipport the regime through thick and thin.” 

it was Senator Wiley'’s purpoee to make available to the American public such 
information that would reveal Soviet realitivs within areas of tension — the lack 
of enthusiasm of the Seviet youth for the presen’ regime, the conflict between the 
government and f{ree-thinking scholars, the subservience of the preas, the perecu- 
tion cf various religious groupe, the discrimination of minorities withia induriry, 
education, local adniinistration groups, aad the Politburo, and the expidtaton of 
the worker. There were many other signo of discord pointed out in the report, 
but the invportant question wao: how would we, as potential allies of the oppreace] 
Rnevian masecs, communicate with thern and make them aware of ovr mothod of 
living? Hi we ,eave-loving anti-Communist Americans ccald penetrate into the 
Rusaian mind, probe into the aspirations of the people, and find and offer eolestions 
to them ‘'in the language of . .. their gilevances,” it might be possible to widen 
the cleavage that exiata hetween Stalin's government a: 4 the people of Russia. 

Merle Fainsod,* of Harvard Univernity, outlines the rescalta of & carefully con- 
ducte} interview of a smal: segment of the new Soviet emigration. This new 
Sovi-s emigration 


**,. Consists of about a quarter of a million former Soviet citizer, who 
are now chiefly concentiated in western Germany and Austein, but who 
are beginning to scatter all over the non-Soviet world — the | nited Suites, 
Canada, Aurtralia, North Africa, South America, etc. Tory include in 
their number representatives of every wtratum of Soviet society — except: 
the top ruling group. The great bulk of there ‘living witseasea’ consinte of 
former Bovict citizens who refuacnd to retu,n to their homeland at the end 
of the War. Sume are more recent defectors from the Soviet Occupation 
A.miea and Military Governments in Germany ard Austria. They have 
been arriving, and are still arriving, in the western sones in not inconsider 
able number. They provide a living reservoir of fresh data on the Scviet 
Union and ite pot ena tor aiich there is no paralled in the world today.”’ 


Fainaod directed bis queetions at approximately 100 former Sovwt citizern who 
were then living im western Germany and Avetria, from which 64 fairly extensive 
life histories were cbtemnrd. This group of émigrés could not be dewribed ar a 
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crom secon of the population of the unsn, but it did provide Fainsod an insight 
into s pert of the one “rotatively untapped eourve” Yroru which raterial 
could be drawn concerning ~lron-Curtain activities. Possibly Senator 
wan, tod’ War tone eh Gllioer to taeed ches tn a “it ia iinperative for us to 
get better anquainted with the everyiiny life and mente! ciimate of Lie Boviet 
Union...’ and ‘ts wert more atrout the suctat cumpoestilon of the Soviet society.” 

Fainsod vid not ure « formal echedule of questions during the interrogations. 
Each interview insted the of time it took & person to tell hin life story — 
sore required only an hour, up to 2 days. All information was crowe-checked 
with official sources and the testimony of other informants, and, on the whole, the 
materia! obtained was considered! to be reliable in fact. Table 1 relates the findings 
of Fainaod in conmection with the social stratification of the 64 out of 100 perpones 
whose life stories were complete. 


“In conducting the interviews, anewerr were sought to three busic ques- 
tions: (1) What were the motivatiou which inspired ths Soviet non- 
returners not to return and the defectors from the Soviet Anny and Mili- 
tary Government. to flee? What factors deterred efforts to uncape? (2) 
What were the soutves of tension rad dimatiefantion in the Boviet system 
and how were these distributed in different groups in Soviet “eid (3) 
What was the basic patwm of controls in the Soviet system? . . 


q. shdiiebanid tte-taienkaad Betesios—~ Deters Detiitias thoes 


“A discriminating analyss of the motivations which led the new Sovict 
emigration to sever itu ties with the Soviet Union must differvntiate the 
non-returners those who left the Soviet Union during the War) from the 
defectors who have bern cecapiag aince. 

“To put the problem of the non-returners in some perspective, it needs 
to be remembered that the great majority of the approximately five million 
Soviet citizens who found themeelyes ix Genaany and Austria at the end of 
the Wa’ returned home. How many returned volantarily and how many 


Siddsedtinseane wn "car iaeniaes 
the basia of the evidence now avai'sble.... [tis ... clear } that 


meny returned unwillingly despite Soviet sutements designed tu reassure 
them about the future. . 
“The senevianins vile managed to cunge neatdalion wen 6 heme 
geneous zroup. ome were ex-Soviet prisonerecf-war; some were former 
Oetarbriler, Soviet eitizena who were sent to Germany on forced labor; 
some were collaborators who had worked with the Noas in military govern- 
ment of ip other capacities; etill otters were Soviet citisens living in arcas 
cocupee| by the Germans, who retreated with the Cermense in order to 
eacepe from Bonet rule 
“The motives which imapired their decinion net to retum varied. Some 
obviously tad a firt priority prition on Soviet liats af proscribed peranna, 
_ For thee group, mr tarn to the Boviet Union was a form of quick miiride 
Tor salem, ibe mativetions wer cquaiiy divest. dieu y hed owen voclsme 
of reprssmon im the Sovwt (rion and hed served terme in forced labor 
eampa of Rove) pnarne Str uthers had famubes ard relatives who hed 
tawse Meepet emdens OF ansest vy bee Guvert euthutitees. Taey were fied with 
hatred of the Bovirt regime For therm the German invasion ena the 
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equivalent of a jail break. There were alao many smong the non-returners 
who belonged to of were deacended [rom social groups which had been 
persecuted by the Sovict authorities — get.try, merchants, priesta, White 
Guard of Crariet officers, and kuinics. Some, evea though not arrested, 
hed euffered yariang imdignitice or dierinlinary meneures in tia Roviet 
Manion, had lost jobs or status or had been deaied oppc tunities to advances 
as tho rvault of what they regarded as arbitrary action by the regime... . 
There were also mary ordinary workers and peasants among the non- 
returners who hed act been victims of repression in the Soviet Union, but 
who still preferred not to return. As Ostarbeiler or priscners-ol-war they 
had had 2 view of the West, and they wanted to enjoy bourgeoic comiorte 
in preference to Saviet-planned austerity. ... Uncertalaty about the fate 
which might await them on their return o the Soviet Union and the turs 
of weatern tusuries combined to produce the decision not to return, 

“The motivations of recent defectors have perhaps greater current and 
continuing significance, Ten case studica Of eacape since 1045 may nerve 
to throw sume light on the reasons lor fight. 

“Number |} was a 25 year old private of peasant background with nv his- 
tory of repression in the Ja:nily. He had been an Osterbderter in Genaany 
between 1042 and 1945 and was inducted into the Red Army in 1945. He 
served 18 a private unti! 1948. Why dil he flee’ First, he reported that 
he was impressed by the contrast in living conditions between the Soviet 
Union and the West. He had had. taste of the West and liked it Second, 
ho said that the son (secret police) had kept him in confinemeut for two 
days until he agreed to spy on his urmy comrailes. He found this dintaete- 
ful and decided to trv to escape from the on clutches, Third, one of his 
friends manage! to escape, and this gave him the courage to make a 
similar attempt. . . . 

“Number 5 was a 36 year old former heutenant-colonel iu the army who 
left in 1945. Hs father hact been a carpenter. There wra no history of 
family repression. Number 5 was brought up aa a loyal Soviet. citizen. 
He joined the Komsomol and wasa party member, He became an engineer 
ana later a journsliat, He merved with the Red Ariny from 1041 to 1945 
and was promoted from junior officer to tieutenant-colonel. He fled in the 
confusion of the VE Day celebration ir. 1945. He reported that he had 
heoveae disillusioned sith Communiem in the coures of hie work ae an 
enginr, that many of his friends and asaociates had been arrested durir 3 
the 1936-1938 purge (the Yezhorachina), and that, although he was 
passe over, he lived in constant fear that he too would be apprvbended, 
Tie dominating reason for his Siahst. he reported, vex hia demre to be free 
of the atmosphere of fear and suspicion which currvunded him ip the 
Soviet Union... . 

“Number 7 eas a 34 year old lieutenant-colone! on occupation duty in the 
Roviet Military Administration In Germany. His father had then a 
Ceariat officer, Number 7 waa arrestef during the Vestorachina asa Iol- 
iah apy because hie f-ther had Polish connections. He wen sentenced to 
ter, years of forced labor, but escaped during the War, hid ont, and finally 
with the heln of ralae papera which conceated his identity, ottained a job 
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as an electro-technician. He wis sent to Germany in 1945 to work on a 
reparat’ ona assignmen( and escaped in 1947, He reported that he lived in 
constant fear thet the wos woc.d discover his true ‘d-atity. He would 
have fled e¢ -lier but was net sure until 1947 ios te aatdis ood 
ive bim a friendly recepti a, 

“Number 8 was 6 $3 year o:d captein, a former employee of the Soviet 
Military Administration in Germeny. He escaped in sarily 1949. His 
father had been a emali tradeunan who was arrested at the end of the wep 
and sentenced to ten years of forced labor. Number ¥ had lived with false 
papers whieh concealed this fact. He was not pervonally repressed until 
early In the Wey when hie unit was cut off by the Germans. On his returt:, 
he was treated as a potcrtial spy, beaten and jailed for A dave. ifter 
prolonged interrogations, he was finally released. He expininad his Zeter- 
mination to flee as duc to nis family round, his felee papers, his 
experience when he was arrested early in the War, and the fact that he fell 
pte He did not want to leave her and they escaped 


worried about them. He aid Sate Siete » segs one Senay 
for fecing. He lived reasonably well. ‘But he always felt that be was 


take his chances as cn ordirary Laborer in Germany. 

“He described his life as without :ocentive and without perspective. He 
recalled the year 1937 when many of his comrades were arrested and shot 
in the wake of the Tukhashevety affair. He bimaectt iived with the con- 
stant fear of arrest end eat night alter night wailing for Uhe knock on the 
door, Most of his comrades were arrested wichout mason, and he feared 
the* he too would be taken on the same basis. He was not arrested, but 
he feit no sense of stability or recurity in the Buviet Union. One might 
have an important job today and be in a forced labor carmmp tomorrow. 
He decided that he simply had to ery to encape while there ‘«as still nn 


gene of We in the Soviet Unior, and the desire to eanape the discipline, 

tha regimentation, an! the oppressive atnoaphere A fewr, suspicion, and 
“HE the reports of the defectors are te be bel.eved, they represent a small 
wagment of a much larger diaflectd grovp in tie Soviet Army of Occune- 
tion and Military Adcumitratior “Tey claim that disaffection reaches 
hack quite deeply into the Seviet populstian itaelf They alen asarrt that 
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& substantial percentage of those wio make the bieak for freedom are 
caught before they reach aafcty. 

‘Recent escapees report thet there hax heen a tremendous tightening in 
the Soviet control machinery since 1947.... The Soviet Occupation 
Army leads wisi amounts to @ conventration camn existence, When sol- 
diers are not on duty, they are confined to berracks and clubs. Absence 
without leave is subject to the moat severe penalties. Arms ere iseucd 
c:ly whon emential jor assigned duty. At the first sign of disaffection, the 
acAdier in arrested end went home. New reeraita are 2 carefully semoned 
and thoroughly propagandized group. They ere not ordinarily sent on 
occur ation duty if there is record of repreasinn in the family or any indi- 
cation of anti-Soviet attitudes. Screening obviously does not wock prr- 
fectly (witness the continuing escapes), but it is much more careful 
than eartier. 

“Another powerful factor in discoursging defection is the fear of retribu- 
tion againet family and relatives, The hostage system presently in vogue 
in the Soviet Uu‘on op>rates with considerable effectivences to prevent 
many who contemplate escape from making the attempt.” 


TI. Tensions and Dissatiafactions i2 the Soviet System 

“The new Sovict emigration provides a particularly rich source for an 
analyris of the elements of tension and dissatisfaction in the Soviet rystzm. 
The eise and diversity of the emigration oper: up possibilities for & care- 
ful analysis of the gnevauces of paiticuiar groups — peasanta, factory 
workers, members of the armed forces, bureaucrats, intellectuals and 
scientiats, nationslity groups, youth, and party members. What is offered 
here isa preliminary effort at such an analysis be sed on a very emai! remple. 
It does not purport to present generalizations y vid for the whole of Soviet 
suciety. It is a record of how some forme: Sov (+4 citizens in diverse walks 
of life reacted t» and appraised their enviroament. 

“Ip summarising the reports of peasants or collective farmers, the com- 
plaint, of former kulaks whore property was ex i and who were 
consigned to forced labor will be passed over. ir bitter enmity to the 
tegime can be taken for granted. More significant were the reactions of 
the collective farmers who were not kulake There axemed ty he coners! 
agreement among the former kolkhornike that the kolkhos was a device 
by which the regime exploited the pearanis for ita own interests. They 
osid chat the party made fine promiset of how wech better life wouid be 
after collectivization, but that the prumians wer not kept The kolkhnsas, 
they amerted, were nin chiefly by outardlers, chairmen eent in from the 
raitom, cz district committee «(the party. The party members on the 
kolkhoz menonolized the heet edmimatrative joba; they ermtited then- 
aclves with work day? to which they were not entitled; and they had first 
call Of ei Hew suppuer activiing is Ure vilage slates. The lurmer hon. 
hosniks complained that organisation of work in the kotkhos broke up 
farnily life, tha? husband and wife rarely had the aatac free days. They 
were irud in the denuncietons of the NKVD of wo inicrmers who made 
it impoanitie for anyone to speak hin mind. Since the end of the War, the 
comnlainta centered on the slownena of reconatruction — the shortage of 
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rectors and draft animals, Except for a few returned war invalids, the 
villages have been emptied of manpower in the prime of life. Women 
Lave to Jo the heavy work. There sre many illegitimate children because 
of the shortage of malen. Life is grim and hard, 

“The wurkers interviewed complained’ generally of inadequate tw oo 
shortages, and bad housing conditions. There was grumbling abou 

the number of compulsory deductions from pay — the obligatory aoe 
loans, teade union dues, the special subecnptions to this organization or 
that, There was resentcoent expressed against the inflation of administra- 
tive staffs in the factories, the supernumeranes who hald down soft office 
jobs. Compiaints wore reiterated about the Stakhanovite saovement. It 
was described as a form of speed-up, a device for re‘sing aorms and 
extraciing extra work for tha ane pay. Workers, it wes said, iad no 
real freedom to express their grievances. Mon informers were everywhere. 
The trade unions, which should have expremed ihe interests of the workers, 
were the creatures of the part; and thy factory managements. They did 
not help the worker to improve hia position. Thore were coreplainta 
about discipline and the exceasively severe penalties for tardiness esd 
abeenes from work. Those interviewed aaserted that they were practiconty 
chained to their job. It was almost impomible to shift or transfer, 
“Among the ordinary rank and fiie soldiers, the chief grievances focused 
on poor food, and (in the case of the occupation army) om the enforced 
isnlation from the local population, on stringent discipline, and on the 
epwial privileges of the officer group. With the officers, complaints tovi e 
different tana. Aiwoing ihe cacire, or pr vessional officers (particularly die 
non-party ones), there were repeated expreasions of resentment againz) 
the encroachment of the Zampolit, or Aunistant Commander for Politaca) 
Affairs (the former political cummissar), on command responsibilities. The 
officers complained that they... were not trusted, and that they had to 
functiun mn a milieu of constant insecurity and fer °. 

“Invecurity end fear were also the chicf gricvances of the bureaunrate. 
They asserted that they dared not exercise any initiative; th: -eneltics of 
failure were too drustic. Like the army officers, they felt themacl ves under 
constant surveillance, and even more than the army’ officers, they reflected 
a feeling that the privileges of wday might evaporate into the depriva- 
tions of a forced labor camp tomorrow, 

‘“The eemn nenee of insecurity and fear was als strongly eapreas, { by the 
intellectuala and ecientints. Jt waa less strongly marked among the doc- 
tors and engineers than among the rchool teachers, colloge profensors, 
journalists, and those engaged in artistic and cultural pursuits. But in 
greater or lesser degree, it wan preeent everywhere One of the younger 
scleutista apoke with grea’ poignancy about what he called the ‘inner 
migration’ among tho young intellectuels — ‘he effort to trenefer one’s 
ectivyity from more politically dangerour to lem politically dangei ous 


Folda We himest! hed shendnns} heerary intercsts fgr x a 
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Hut, as he ruefully observed, with the Lysenko controversy, even mivro- 
biology became politically infected. There wae no eerape from the long 


arm of totalitarian ideclogice! contrat. [bla with the lntehectuale mape 


cially that one senses the tensions gencrmted by enforced conformity and 
tts ctafing of the desire for self-expresany. 
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“The nationality representatives interviewed displayed an interesting 
ambivalence in their attitude toward the Soviet Unien. On the positive 
side, they pointed to very real achievements in the direction of racial 
equality and increased educetional opportunities. To that extent they 
gave snpport to thee: utederts of the Soviet system who contend that 
tne Soviet nationality policy constitutes one of the great strengths of the 
regime. But they also emphasized a derker side of Roviet nationality 
policy which haa been less frequentiy coamented on abroad. One of the 
most serinus points of tension in Soviet nationality policy involves the 
position of the new Sovict-trained native intelligentsia. Once they have 
been educated fer administrative end other rexponsibilities, they aspire 
to real as well av formal authority, and they become increasingly restive 
under the rigid external control to which they arm exposed from Moscow. 
When they exproas their twativencos, they are charged with nationalivt or 
bourr ois deviations, removed from ffice, and subject to the mont d>vatic 
. ‘The decimation of the native intelligentsia in the Gieat 
Purge of 1936-1938 was explained by some of the interviewees in thuse 
terms. This phenomenon of internal Titoism has been little noted, yet it 
would appear to be of considerable significance, and it constitutes an 
interesting cCunierpart to the prodiems encountered by western colonial! 
powers dealing with the native intelligentsia in their colonies. 
“Teatimony as to tensions among Soviet youth was particularly challeng- 
ing. There in a widespread assumption in the non-Soviet world that, 
since the Soviet regime controls all the instruments of indoctrination which 
shape the minds of south, its huld on their loyal’y ie p-actically complete. 
Conversations with young »x-Soviet citizens, school t.achers, and others 
who have had extensive contact witt young people in Russia cast some 


revolutionary i which 
appealed to y uth's idealistic and utopian instincts, and an ideclogy 
which insisted on conformty. Communiem in ita present state had 
decome suc’: an oficial ideology. It waa dinned into the children day after 
day. But, she asserted, a number, instcad of becoming irobued with it, 
became bored with it, and turned with rehef ord enjoy ment toward W- 


that it vould be a mistake to assume that a!l Soviet children came off th: 
Pioneer and Komaomol asurmbly linen as unthinking 62d unquestioning 
toole of the regirae He added that even very voung «his tren began to 
jee embarrassing questions: atich raiand doulits about the official prea 
gande. Crowded corditions at home, Cl a ep are operon 
the verwte ui [rents sed relatives, tne dicuity of sotaming a tigher 
etucatia when no stupends were available, ~ mnpulaocy ishor service — 
thear and other elrrnents of life in the Soviet Virion planted doubta which 
tars nfermant aac proved cInnarraemergly luheult to handie when young- 
ater \ on their early tena came to him te discus ther problems 
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“This informant also poi:ted out that it was important to distinguish 
betwoen the cttitudes of two different generations of Soviet youth: (1) 
thoee who came of age in the periad of the first Five Year Plan and cullecti- 
vization, and (2) these who came of qr in the middle and late thirties. 
In the first group, he stated, the imagination of many was caught by the 
grandicrye sweep of the Five Year Plan and the Agricultural Revol:tioa. 
The Komsomols of that generation started with a vision of a vast construc- 
tive effort, and genuine idealistic motivation could nut be discounted. The 
youth crusade to build Kemscinclek ©ae an example of their fefvor. But 
the fervor abated. The agony of collectivization lont the support of many 
1aral young people whose families suffered and starved in the famine of 
1982~1033. The drop in the standard of living was strongly felt in indus- 
trial centers, al many young worker dropped by the wayside. The 
purges of the thirties deeply affected the Komuomu! organization iteelf, aud 
the enforeed conformity which came afterwards alienated many of the 
racre independesi-minded young. To he are, many of them nade tLsir 
careers on the heels of industrialization, cullectivisation, and the purges, 
put muck of the initia! enthusiasm and ideological momentum was lost 
in the process. 

“The new generation which came of age in the mid- and late thirties, 
Bees ti Unis informant, never teslly captured the crusading spirit and 
iclealistic vinion of the earlier group... . They were disciplined to 7epeat 
the fashionable perty slogans of the moment, but they repeated them as 
geatures of conformity rethe. than out of any inner conviction. The more 
independent-minded of thesn resented the regimentation, but they had no 
opportunity to make their resentment effective. The lem vell-situated 
rebelied against the growing evidences of inequality i the Soviet Union, 
but they tou were in no position to register any effective protest. Their 
low state of morse was revealed by the mane wi.yenders to the Masia in the 
easly days of thy War. It was only when the Nazis resorted to mam 
slaughter of prisoners and other atrocities that patriotic fervor wae 
arcused und resistance stiffened. Even no, this infortuant claimed, the 
bulk of Soviet youth fought for their country and against Hitler — and 
not out ui ahy deaj, Sayalty or devotion to Communian as nich. 

‘The interviews verified the common axccumption that the oarty organ- 
ization is one of the strongholds ef the regime. Dut, within the party, 
dhatinctions must be made between the Party Apperat, or apparatus -- the 
full-time party functionaries and leadership group who constitate the inner 
core of the party — and the party rank and file whose regular major 
uccupations are cleewhere. The Party A ppurel, of course, is peculiarly 
bound up with and dependent upon the regime; in a sense, it ia the regime. 
It too has its anxieties and worries, nut the least of which |: the fear that 
one may be toppled from the heights tw the depths with diezying ewiftneas, 
Tha came ont strikingly in an interview with a functionary in a nigh party 
achool which was attended by regional party werstanes and other party 
officials of sirailar rark. This informant remarked that the perty acere 
tasice who hed heen ordered to the acheol were perpetually worried about 
what was happening back home in their regiona; they were afraid that 
their authority would be undermuned in their alwener, They apent much 
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of their spare time telephoning Lack and forth to their offices to keep a 
finn hand on local developments. 
“So far as the party rank and file were Luncerned, there seemed to be gen- 
eral agreement amut g those Interviewed that many joined the party, not 
out of deep 1 inner conviction, but primarily for careerist reasons —: because 
perty membership opened tice door jo » jou which they cGveted, because it 
accelerated the rate of promotica, and because it was the gateway to the 
perquisites of privilege and high position. tut evea theese cirvenst Com- 
munists had their problems. They found themselves surrounded by the 
same aura of fear anc inacurity which enveloped the non->arty inte!li- 
gentaic, Enlarged responsibilities brought privileges and perquisites —~ 
but they ales brought Uurdene ani hasords with ewift retribution for the 
first ruisstep. The interviews with former party members emphasised 
2% thy tensions gaerated by these hasards were a gnawing maggot from 
which there ivaz no escape. 
“What conclusions can be drawn from the materials gathered in these 
interviews? If accepted aa an index of conditiotis generally prevalert in 
the Boviet Union, they seem to give a picture of the Soviet people as a 
seething mass of anxieties, frustrsticn:, and discontent. But defore ecn- 
cluding thax this is an accurate portrait of Soviet seciety in all its diversity, 
it is important to strike a note of caution and to re-emphanize that the 
people intervie ved constituted a relatively small und select group. While 
2 wide diversity of uccupationa! interests was represented among them, 
the w ole they were & group who suffered particulariy severely under 
regime, and their teatimony could be expected to emphasise 
Ker sides of Soviet life. Thin does not mean, however, that 
is only of marginal significunce for an underatanding of 
ities, While their testircony did not emphasise anc probably 
lo justice to such poritive sovrees of support as the Communict 
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“At the same time, it is impor*ant to emphasise that most of the persons 
interviewed discounted the possibility or probability of any organised or 
bporstaaeous eHort tu urecat the Communint rewime in the near future. 
There seemed to be general agreement among then: that the power of the 
sxeret pclice was too all-pervasive, and that the oppertunity for an effec- 
tive organization of a revolutionary moven~nt ineide the Sox ler Union at 
the vresent time was de minimis, Nor did moat of them think that the 
death o/ Stalin would make any aubetantes! difference. They were pre- 
pares to concede the punnilility of a bitter intra-party struggle for the 
ac cesmion, but they did not think that that struggle would go deep enough 
to open the way to a revolutionary movement which would dislodge the 
Commmuniat regime riaei{.’’ 


The Pattern of Controle 


"Giver the exiatence of considerable disaffection, what is ¢ that holds the 
syatem together? What is the pattern of controla by which Ue regime 
marnta'ne ita power? 
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“The Soviet regime, like other dictatorships before it, exists in a static of 
permanent crisis and ernergency. Circumstances as weil as doctrine have 
contributed to perpetuat. chis sense of crisis over the whole life cf the 
regime, and, yiven the continuation af preeent trends, they promise to 
project it inte the indefinite future. Within this fremework of crisie, the 
regime naturally ereke to stabilize ite own povition. In doing so, it relies 
both on repression and indoctrination. It uses force and intimidetion to 
deal with its opponents; it installe ite supporters in key positions of con- 
trol; and it depends on indoctrinatioe to viden its basis of mass eipport. 
“In ite first phase of development, while its contro? mechanieme still 
remained to be developed and consolidated, ths Communist regime drew 
heavily on the utopian aspecis of its ideology to broaden ita mane appeal. 
36 prasensec the leas zttractive featurss of the dictatorship of the prolo- 
tariat as transitory phenomena; Bctatindend memredinestiedivenend 
i and leveling notions 2a the basia of the organisutioa of Sovict 
society ; it stremed mase partivipation and intre-party democracy in appeal- 
ing for popular support. [t even sougit to piscaie peesaut hosiiity by the 
peste yk There is little doubt that it won considerable popular 
support in the process. 
‘Aw the regime turned in ite search for etahility toward building up its 
power through an intense program of heavy industry expansion and the 
collectivisation of agriculture, the utopian czpects of Communist ideology 
were subjected to severe strain, Mnse welfare objectives had to be sub- 
oT a ae. en eee The 
wrest which developed had to be chastened and disciplined and diverted 
away from the mgime, The disciplinary process reflected iterif in a growth 
ix the vepcescl ve machinery of the cegimo — the xvp, the purges, and the 
forced labor campn, in the emergence of the monolithic v, the liquida- 
tion of the opposition, the apotheoris of Stalin, and the concertration of 
authority in the hands of the leader and his henchmen. The diversionary 
operation involved finding both domestic and external scapegoats upon 
which the masecs could be induced to pour out their anger for the sacrifices 
which they were being required to endure. At the same time, overy effort 
wae made to sacure the masecs that their sacrifices were temporary, that 
they would eventue| » reap a rich reward in a greatly improved standard 
of living. But the better Ie to come — too long delayed -- Invited tic 
ilusionment. Ideological slogans offered as substitutes wore thin with 
reiteration. 
“One of the strongest impressions derived from the interviews ia of a 
decline in the ideological sn of Comsnutiem ineide the Suvkt Union — 2 
growth in rank and file apathy and indifference, and a lone of faith in 
Corununiat protessions as such. This appears to be even partly true of 
the party itweif, Within ihe party, the proportion OF Wine server and 
carceriete is larger than before; the xraloua devotees are less in evidence. 
“The testimony of the ron-returners and defectors suggests that the heroic 
age of Soviet Commur.iom ia over, that long-pestponed economic improve- 
mente have eroded b lef that 2 serice of events euch a0 Ineced collectivize- 
tion, the Greet Hnager of 1032-1933, the Purge of 1926-1088, and the 
continuing auaterities of the postwar per’ «i have left » traii of diiiiueicz- 
ment behind them. 
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“This does not rnvan thet the regime is without ideological resources. 
Nationasligin ia still! powerf 2] cementing factor. To the extent that the 
regime leans on it, as it did during the War, it evokes its strongest support. 
The vigoroue altempte since the end of the War to identify Communiom 
with nationaham through the new hybrid cof Soviet patriotism demon 
strete a malization on the part of the regime of the continuing imp<rtance 
of the nationalist appeat, oven though sircuucus sitempts havn beer tiade 
to give it a Soviet conten‘, 

‘The tremendous revival of indoctrination since tne end of the War repre- 
sents an effort to neutralize and overcome pathy and to stiz up pesitive 
behef. But the effectiveness of tae effort is «pen to werious quesiion. The 
young recent escapees from the Red Army ¥ vere unanimously of the view, 
for cxample, that the anti-American propags ida campaign wae encounter- 
ing great resistance among the veteran rack and file uf the occupation 
army. This, however, was lose truc of the fresh recruite who had just 
begun their exposure to the Went. 

“The weakness of the ideological nppeal of Communism within the Soviet 
Union and the tensions and cissctisiactions generated by Soviet realities 
make it all the more necvesary for the regime to tura for its basic supports 
and controls ir non-ideoilogical directions. This effort takes three main 
forms: 

(1) The regime leans heavily on the support of what might be called the 
administrative and managerial élite — those who occupy the key mana- 
gerial and adininistrative positions —- the higher level bureaucrats, the 
plant directors, manegers, engincers, and technicians, the collective farm 
chairmen, and the worker aristoc.acy of foremen, brigadicrs, and Stukhanc- 
vite workers. In order to consolidate the support of these groups, who 
play key roles in the administrative siructure, the party seeks to incorpo- 
rate thera in ite hierarchical structure of privilegeaand sewards. It treats 
thera aa 8 privileged category and pays them well, [¢ seeks to draw 
them inte the party itsel’ sn? to identify them actively with the party 
leadership. 

"(2} A second basic institutional vapport of the regime ie. of -onree the 
party organisation itself, and, more capeciaily, the hard inner core of the 
party — the A pparat, or party functionaries for whom party work ia a 
fgiltime jou. The perty operate as an instrument of indoctrination, of 
leadership, and of coniry!, 

“(3) The third support of the regime js its repressive element, the Secret 
Police — the moa and its supposing formations in the uvp, whose author 
ity extends into every comer of Suviet society and ror whom terror itaeif 
becomes a #ystem of power. 

“It ie throceh these three main channels of authority — the administra- 
tive-technical, the party, «nd the secret police -— tnat the regime haa 
worked ont its bazic pattern of control, The operation of this system of 
control can beat be Ulustrated by taking three examples: (1) 0 collective 
farm, (2) a factory, and (3) the armed forces. 

"Each ootlective fac ie tis chair an (aimost always @ party momber): 
Formally, he is elected by the members of the kolkhos. In fact, the 
kolkhos merely approves a deaignoe who haa been selected in advance by 
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the ration, or district committee of the party. In mast cases, thir designee 
is not even a inember of the kolkhoz, but ia sent in by the raicom from 
some other urea as ite agent. The actaal adim'nistration of the kolkhoz 
is in the hands of the chairman, his deputy or deputies, the brigndiers, who 
jead the work in the field, ancl the office sta of hookkeepeis, sccountants, 
cashiers, etc. it is this grovp that usualiy constiigien tie core OH the pasty 
and Komsomol organization in the kolkhos and through which the party 
projecte ite contrul over the kolkhoz. In every rayon, or district, there is 
also an office of the won with its own independent linea of authority. It te 
the job of this office to direct & network of spies, or informers, who pene- 
trate every kolkhos in the area. Through the reports and denunciations of 
these informers, the mos office keeps informed avout disaffection in the 
kolkhoz and takes the necessary action to stamp it out, 

“The pattern of control in the factory is, im ita essential lines, not. very 
different. In administrative-technicn! charge of the factory there is 
director, now invariably a party naz, and usualiy technically trained for 
his job. He operutes in the minints rial or administra<'ve chain of com- 
aiund, though, if the factory is iroportunt, his appointmert must be 
approved not only by the Cadrea Section of his ministry, but also by the 
Cadres Section of the Secretariat of the Central Committee of the party. 
The party organization in the factory is presided over by « secretary. if 
the factory is of any site, the secretery in m full-time official ordinarily 
dwignated either by the ratkom or district committee, or the oskom, or 
regonal commitites of the party. The job of the party secretary ic not 
only to direct propaganda and educational work in the factory, hut to 
detect deficiencies io its work, ¢o report on them through his e:p+rate 
charsnel of command, and to help to correct then. Fach factory of eny 
size also has ita so-called Special Rectien, s branch cf the wos, egain with 
its own independent channel of command. The wan Special Section con- 
trols both party and non-perty personnel in the factory; it maintaina a 
donater on cvery cr niey~e end hae its neteork af informers acatiored 
through the factory. Its majcr task is to discover and root out dinaffe ction 
wherever it finds it, 

“Control in the armed forces condorras to the same basic p.sttern, altiough 
there are differences of detail. Corvsponding to the administrauve-weh- 
nical line of control ia the regular military command, with the usual 
hieraschy of ofieers found In all armies. The higher one ascends in the 
oficer burenucracy, the greater the percentage of party membership. The 
party has a particulacly strong representation in the officer cadres in the 
newer services such as aviation and tanks. 

“In the armed forces, if ie necessary to distinguish hetwoon the work of the 
party organizers who concentrate on party personnel and the organization 
of political work in the broader peiwe of mciuding both party and non-party 
personnel. Fach email unit of tle anny has its party and Ksmsome! 
orennisationa, each one fed by a pertorg or Komeorg (party or Komeomol 
organiter or seeretary), Up to the regiment, the pertorg or part; secretary 
not a full-time official. He performs his party -luties in addition to his 
rerular military duties. In the regiment and higher, the party secretary 
has a full-time job. He is part of the party apparatus and assigned to bia 
duties oy higher party authorities. He directs the work of che party 
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orgenicstion in hie wait, bas responsibility for party education, for party 
meetings, for executing the party lines in the army, and for enforcing 
party discipline in h'c political unit. 

‘The political educaticn of the armed iorces as a whoie (nos-party aa well 
as patty) is the rerponaibility of the Political Administration — so-called 
— which has Loergiere ropresentatives i it every unit down to and through 
the battalion. This nivale setied the Zampalt, or Asaietest 
Commande: for ‘Political Affeira. He was formerly called the Potitical 
Commises. He has reaponsibility for the political education and politica} 
health of the army asa wbole. Thc sinos, the army clubs, the educational 
circles. the army librarieu, the army newspapers, and ail varieties 4f propa- 
gadda directed to the amy ink and file come vider his jurdicUon, He 
also has veanqnetbility for reporting on the political muod and crate af 
each unit in the srmy, cdficucs 44 well as men. The problera of demercrtiog 
hie responsibilities fiwa the coisiasiod responsibilities uf the officers in 
military charge of units presents a particularly troubleso:se isuue in Soviet 
army organisation. The diffi cz'ty that the Zampolit and the comraander 
have separate chcins of command — the one leading up in the military 
hiersschy and the other in the party hierarchy. 

“In addition, there is still another chain of command independent of the 
other two, thet exercised by the won, or Secret Police in the army. Divi- 
siona, corpa, and armies — each has ite Special Section representing the 
MG; below the level of the division down to the regiment and even occa- 
sionally the battalion, there is « specially emp cw oved emimary of the 
Special Section. 2. in veval, this emissary has his dossier on everyone in 
the ynit, and the regular network of informera to keen him posted on 
what is happening in the unit. 
‘This triple-lined system of contro! — edminietrative, party, and secret 
police — ia reproduced in eseentiala in every Soviet inatitution of any con- 
sequence. Among the people interviewed, there seemed to be general 
that the wan wee not only the most feared, but thet it appearnd 
to operata with the greatest degree of independence at the local level, and 
that ite power ssemed to be on the increase. 
‘This is the pattern of controls as it has crystallized in the Soviet syetem. 
Io there any immediate prospect that it wil) be modified in the direction 
of providing greater freedom and a higher level of welfare for the Sovi st 
populace? The prospects do not appear too bright. For the noatwar 
period, the vista held out to the Soviet citizenry ia one of primary ‘empha- 
aia cm heavy industry construction with only secondary attention to 
improvements in the sandard of living. While there heve been umtoubted 
improvementa in living standards compared vith the war low points, the 
— energics of reconstruction have been concent mted un capital replace- 
ment and expansion, and welfare objectives have necessarily had to be 
suctificed in the process. The justification for these sacrifices atill runs, 
a8 it hac run in tire past, in terms of the dangers of capitalist encirclement 
«nd the nevessity of strengthening the fortress of Communiam against the 
threat of attack from the imperialist aggressors. 
“But continuing aacrifices bread continuing diaantiafactions, The exiat- 
“nce of widespread disestisfactiona drives the regime in the direction of 
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atrengthecing ite repressive machinery. The secret police (ollows its own 
lawa of growth --- increasing in importance and power by the amount of 
distrust it sows and the discord it discovers or invents, The top leader- 
ship, to some extent at least, becomes a prisoner of the Frankenstein's 
monster which it has created —— of the intelligence which it provities and 
of the atznoacthers of fear and susvicion which It generates. The products 
ere such meacures as the efforts to seal off the Koviet population {rom all 
contact with ihe West, to route dimeatiafactions by arovwing the mont 
, inatinets of obecurantis. netionaliana, while at tae same time invok- 
the apocalyptic vision of the inevitable triumph of world Communsam 
to rally the party faithful. Theee measures in tum invite their own 
response, a hardening sn the attitude of the non-Roviet world toward the 
Soviet Union, The vicioua circie ie completed ez the Soviet regime finds 
ia such developments both ti.« occasion and the justification for putting 
even greater emphasis on its program of ca capital expension snd for tight- 
ening the controls to deal with the diswahsfactions which « high rate of 
capital investanent. generates. 
“It is difficult to see how the Soviet regime can break out of this circle, 
even assuming some desire to do a0. It is possible to envieage u theoretical 
escape in the collarse of the wertern world, either through disiniegration 
within or military defeat in which Soviet azma wih a cheap and easy vic- 
tory. But this cunticgency appears hig: ly remote, given continuing eco- 
nomic and aes Opes in the West. It is aleo theoretically conceiv- 
able that the circle can be broken b. .: broad settlement of differences 
between East and Wert. The existing state of internaticaal tension and 
the iag-teom doctrinal outlock of Commmuniam do net prumize 2 hepefel 
proeneet fae auch an agreement? The wists sheood I3 an uneasy trues, 
neither nace nor war, « shadowy no man’s land So nals Ucar Sei 
on all aides. 
“Given this setting, the Soviet regime seems doomed to continus to feed 
on erie and emergency, to emphesiss the industria! dovelopment wine 
builds up its military potential, to sacrifice masd weifare objectives in the 
intezest of power, and ?o rely on its bureaucratic apparatus and ite tutali- 
a controls to kze\, popular discontent in check. This i is the moving 
It resta on the renee that while the rogime cannot trust substantial seg: 
mente of its own population, it can stil control them. [If is a preminc jor 
which hiatore hae atifl tn provide ar wltice. ete best, aad 


Intelligence Concernina Activities of Cornneting 
Communist Propaganda Agencies 


No psychological warfare operator can realistically expect to enjoy a 
propaganda monopoly tn the drive to secure and hold the attention of a 
foreigu audience, be it, a peacetime audience to a4 strategic information 
program, or a wartime military wait lovked in combat and simultaneously 
ahiected to a propaganda attack by friendly military paychological wer- 
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fare personnel. There are ussally many competing propagandas and one 
may assume with respect to an audience in a totalitarian state that i will 
always Le rubjected to a continuous and intensive propaganda barrage 
froin domestic sources. 

Vi the military propagandist af t* J future finds himself charged with 
the responsibility of waging psychological warfare in time of actual armed 
conflict aguinst either Soviet Russian or Chinese Communist iroops, it is 
desirable that he have an nnderstanding of the counterforces that are 
likely to be at work establishing and reinforcing attitudes, concepta. and 
other habits of zhought among such forces. 

Two articles are reproduced on the following pages showing in some 
dviaii cunuitivns apd practices thet have prevailed in the Chinese and 
the Russian armies, and there is at least the presumption that such prac- 
tices will continue to prevail in any future struggle. The first case is 
“Soviet Indoctrination of Red Army Troops," which is a translation from 
a Russian language journal. The title of the article in the original Russian 
version is ‘Political Work on the Offensive: From the Experience of the 
Warsaw-Lodz-Posnan Operation.” The author of the journal article 1s 
Lt Gen M. Pronin, at the time of writing; one of the top three men in the 
Kremlin’s organization for propaganda and Coimunist Party work. The 
article is believed to be an authoritative expression of Soviet policy and 
nractice. 

“Indoienation within the Thincar Comrerriet Asiny” ie calracka 
from a book by Lt Col Robert 5. Rigg® In the portions of the book repro- 
duced in this chapter the author vividly describes the meana utilized by 
Chinese Communist military leaders to instill in the minds of the Chinese 
soldiers, drawn from the peasant, masses, hatred and fear of the enemy 
and loyelty to the Comminist regime in power. 


SOVIET INDOCTRINATION OF RED ARMY TROOPS® 


By La Ges M. Paonin 


A case stety of Soviet methods of troop indoctrin- 
ation and propaganda within Hed Army ranks. 


[It is important that the psychological warfare officer, who may be called on 
to wage a prapaganda campaign against Soviet front-line troops, und-ratandd that 
he wili in ail probability face considerable comrstition from Soviet propaganda 
avente in reaching the snticrinusnesa Of the aubvidual Soviet target. The roitowing 
account includes excerpts from a traneiation of an article, “Politica! Work en the 

* From the article in Russian. “Tolitical WVork on the Offensive: Fram the Bene 


rience o! the Warmw-Lodez-Pornan Operon,” Voenny: Vestnik, Now & 6,40 44 (1946). 
Traattated by Dr Louis Nemezer for une in this volume. 
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Offensive: From the Experience of the Warsaw-Lodg-Pornan Operation.” The 
anthor of the article is Lt Gen M. Pronin, one of the three toy men in the Kremlin’s 
Organization for popaganda and Communist Party work in the Soviet armed 
forcer, The article, as originally written, in Russian, was addresee| to the pro- 
festional propagandists of the Soviet Union ond appeared in a sophisticated tech- 
nical journal as an ilustrative case history for the edification and future guidance 
of political workers in the Soviet armevd forces.] 

{This articte is betieved to be significant to Americans for the following reasons. 
(1) It is an authoritative, representative statement of a leading Soviet officer's 
views on the role of the Party and propaganda in a front-line situation. (2) it 
illustrates, from recent past history, what was done within the Soviet armed forces 
by Party workers and professional agitator to keep the Russian soldiers’ fighting 
pitch at a hich Sever. (2) Such an outline of activity as given in detail in the 
article gives som: inication of J ei até may expert to occur within the Red Army 
ef the future. This points toward some of the difficulties that the propagandints 
of at: opporing force will face in trying to reach tho conscicusness of the individual 
Soviet soldier, In all likelihood, a psychologica! warfare officer from the outside 
wili have to compete sgainst Communist Party workers and propagandists within 
the Red Army who will be striving to maintain a monopolistic hold on communica- 
ticns to their own troops, and the outsider will face an enemy whose enthusiasm 
for fighting will be increased, by means of internal propagands, to a higher iev 4 of 
eMficiency than might otherwise be the case, This article thon suggests some of the 
eepecta of target analysis relative to the Russian Army.] 

At the beginning of the Worsaw-Lodz-Pornan Operation, conditions at the 
front provided s very favorable situation for the commanders and the political 
organs to prepare the troops for the coming offensive. ‘The troops were eager to 
amash the Fasciat hret in its own Inie ve onickiv aa nowihle and to raise the 
banner of victory over Berlin, With this in mind, special political indoctrination 
of she troops was provided. Let us look at several forms which this work took. 


Asmgnnient of Party Forces and Strengthening of 
Party and Kumsomol Organizations 

A most itnportaa( aapect of the work of the political organs in the period when 
the # my was prepanng for the offensive, was the assignment of Party and Kom- 
somol cadres [to the lower echeion| und the strengthening of the exiating organiza- 
tions and the creation of new Part, and Komsorool urgan’sations at the company 
and battery level. The politica! o-gans gave their primary attention to the infantry 
compities in the front lines, wo which Communists from other unite were sent. 
Thus, hy the time the fighting began, new full-blooded Party and Komsomol 
organizations bad been crested. 

Many young [Communiat] Party o:ganiaers were sent to aid in actting up the 
company orgamzatiuns. In order to prepare the orgynizers for their tasks, the 
political sectionn conducted seminars for them. At these seminars such practical 
questions aa the following were discussed: ‘’The company Party organization — 
support and aid to the conimander,” “Structure of the Party organization in the 
Red Amy,” “Tasks tbe assigned to Communiats during bauie,” “How to prepare 
docuzaenta for those entering the Party,” and “Methods of accounting for Com- 
muniats during battle,”’ etc. 

ip onder wo create willit ihe regiments a reserve ui Party organizers ior the 
company organizations, the political administration [rerpensible for political work 
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in the entirs operation] conducted study cozfereaces which were attenud by 
Comr unist Party members of non-commissioned and eulisted rauks. Here were 
selectsti [for the company politica! organization] the most etesdfart, literate and 
hattls.wousdiy cf these Cominunists. In addition to the etudy of questions on how 
the Farty functions in the lower echelons, the partizipunta in the study-conferencen 
wor given anecial militery training By strengthening the Party and Komaomol 
organisations within the front line companies it Locame porsit:'e to ailocste the 
availabie forces so that in the first iine of attack there always would be au ad squats 
number of Communists and Komsomol members. 


Work with New Reinforce-nents 

Into the regimental units came reinforcements, called primarily from the areas 
c§ Byelo-Russia and the areas of the Ukraine, liberated from the Germans. Thene 
people had Icng been separated from their Soviet hornend, and they kmew little 
about the actual course of the war and the potentialities of our Red Army, Of 
cours, the soldiers Ifrom these sectors} r-quired the poiitual workers’ greater 
attention. It wss the wosk of the political Orgat.cntion, and particularly of the 
ugielers ond propagepdiets, to ouplaie ghillfully to theve soldiers the objectives 
and character of the Great Patriotic War 0! che Soviet people, to tell them about 
the power and might of the Soviet Union and the Red Army, and to show them 
our military materiel, and to prove to them our superiority over the Germans. 

Experienced soldiers and war veteians were used in the military education of the 
new reinforcements. These mon inid the young soldiers about thcJr own part 
in the battles beiure Stalingrad, on the Dneiper and in Byelo-Ruwia. The work 
conducted with tha reinforcements was rot in vain. Many of the replacements 
were awarded orders and medals of the oasn for bray ery and courage in battle. 


Newrishment of Love fo: the Homeland and of Hatred for the Foe 


High moral-military qualities among the personnel are the result of the nourish- 
ment in them of love for the Homcisnd end hatred for the German-Fasciat 


seogremeors. 

Tn the work of courishing a sense of t:atred for the enemy, the political organs 
and Party organizatione wire following the instructions of Comrade Stalin that 
“you cannot defeat. the enemy if you have aot learned to hate him with all the 
furces of your soul.’ The basis of the nourishment of hatred was Comrade Staiin‘s 
book, On the Great Patriotic War of the Sarit Unisn, in which are discussed with 
eharp clarity not only the beastly face of fascism, its vileness and moral dcgenera- 
tion, but also the degree of danger which fascimm haa brought to our country and 
to all freedora-loving humanity. 

In nourishing in our warriors this hatred of the enemy, the political workers 
have taken inte account the social as well aa the personal interests of our soldiers. 
This has made our agitation sharper and more effective. 

The Germans had killed the mother and father of Red Army man 8hpanov, and 
hie sister had been driven into slavery in Germany. Red Army maa Demchuk’s 
mother and four children had been shot by the Faacists. These facta were set forth 
in a special leafirt ineued by the political section of their division. Thousands of 
our soldiers learned sbout the personal tragedy of Shpanov and Demchuk and they 
swore to seck merciless revenge on the Germer murderers. The political section 
of unv division questioned sever hundred warriors and catabnehed the fact that 
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cof thowe questioned, close relatives — fathe:, mother, wife, or children — of nix 
hundred and eighty-six soldiers had been killed by the Hitlerises. The Fasciate 
Iaad burned the homes of one hundred and three warriors, and had taken their 
cattle. The politica! section issued a leaflet in which the warriors weve caiied upon 
to nmember these figures and to take revenge on the Fascist villains. Iu several 
ubtiiie, zacursions to Maldanek werc organised. Warriors who had been to the 
Fasiat. death camps conducted talks with the soldievs, describing what they had 
wenn, 

The Politice) Administratior smerating at the front issued sewspapers in the 
©shek, Kasakh, Tastar, and Moldavian languages. All appeals to thesoidiers by 
THORNS “of leaflets and brochures were translated intc there languages. On tha eve 
cf the offensive wide use yas mach: of meetings between the soldiers of non-Russian 
rrationalities and their fellow countrymen who were Heroes of the Soviet Union. 
Ast theaa ineetings the heroes paxed along their own experiences to the soldiers 
and taught them the art of conq.ering the enemy. 


Political Support for Cooperative Action in Baitle between Service Arma 


The moat succeneful and most easily justified forms of such (indoctrination) 
work were the meetings arranged bet.veen infantryien, murtar-artillerymen, tank- 
rmoen, and aviators. Talks were also given by e¢aperienced commanders to the sob 
Cliers about the military friendship of the different unito. 

On January 12, or two days before the offensive, the Party and Komsomol 
organizers of some batteries and several officers from a mortar-artillery regiment 
went to the trenches of the infantrymen and shared with them their experiznces 
im combined action which broaght shout a bresk-through in the enemy's defense 
Line. On the following day, eoldiers of several rifle companies went to the firing 
Positions of some mortar-artultery unite. ‘Ths tatter fired their mortars tna «wwe 
the accuracy and effectivences cf their fire. In friendly taiks, the infant: ymen told 
about the military traditions of their own units, and passed along some ideas about 
the techniques of combined action. These rocetings of infantrymen with the 
Bittines yineis had a good oAeet, The srtiliery unite sent thelr moet proficiont 
officers, sergvanta an  enlioned men to the rifle companies, where they told nbout 
their fire power, and vhared with the infantry an account of their experiences In 
combined operations. During these talks, suggestions were offered on how infantry 
obreervations and fire correction reports could aid the artillerymen. 

The meeting of some aviaiors with the carslrynien of Lieutenart Geners) Kiusor 
was interesting. The cavalryrnen were shown the mechanism and equipment of 
the airplaie “Il-2." Hero of the Soviet Union, I..sutenant Colonel Panfilov, 
Gewonntrated with his airplane, diving, hedge hopping, and firing with various 
types of arms. On the second flight, made with Red Army men of cavalry unita, 
bee demicnetrated how the flyer is aseleted by rocket Asres shot by ground units 
@#\ mena of communication. Following this, the cavairymen held a meeting at 
which the fiyers were present, and here there was a diecuesion of various delinet, 
forvxamnple, the poor timing of ground & air communications and the failure of 
the air unita to renegade their own trospe es the ground, etc. 

The great work conducted in these preparatory (ays prior to the operation paid 
ooff in dividends during the bsttles thet followed. In the period of the breakthrough 
of the enemy's defenses, and during the purmit that fcllowed, all the services 
ayrehronized their actions better and gave timely aid to each other. 
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Maintenance of Camoufage Discipline among Troops 
Concentrating for the Offensive 

In order thet the enemy be kept unaware of the movement of our eclumns a 
high level of organization and discinline was demanded while tremendous quen- 
titier of troops and eqvipment were being concentrated for the breakthrough. 
Thereiore ihe political ergans and the Party organieatwins were given, as a high 
priority function, the task +’ strengthening military discipline and order among 
troops an the march, and the inteasification of vigilance and the maintenance of 
the strictest military sxcurity duzing thia entire period. Before the march, Party 
aud Komeumol meetings were condneted. Battalion and divisional commanders 
outlined the duties of Communists and Komsomol memiers on ‘he march. Ful- 
lowing these, separate conferences were held for the sergeants and the rank-and-file 
enlisted personnel at. whicl: the regimental commanders discussed avsignments for 
the coming operations. 

In one of the infantry regiments, checks revealed that in the area of build-up 
there were violations of the rules of camouflage (durixg reat periods fires were lit, 
there were stragglers, etc.). At tie end of the first slay, the Communista and 
Komsomoe( niembers divcussed at their meetings the reayits observed during [he 
first day of marching, and the meacures that were planned for the runcval of 
(the observed) deficiencies. Then the Cominuniets conducted talks with the 
soldie.s, reminding them about each soldier's respunsibility for corcealmen! in the 
unit's movement forward. 

The great concentration of troops not far from the enemy —~- our units were in 
defensive positions there — made necessary the establishment of new positions 
of concealment, including new dugouts aad trenches. I¢ waa necessary to conceal 
‘She WB UCtiON musa As tt War going on, so thé? it would not be seen oy the 
Germans. ‘The commanders demanded that the work proceed quietly and be 
well masked. Utilizing short talks with the sold:ers and by exploiting the pe-- 
sono] exampies of the Communists, the Party orgenizations mobilized the perron- 
nel for the immediate fuifillment of these requirements. 


Political Work on the Eve of the Offensive 


On the evening of January 13, it beeame known that tha tivops on our flanks 
had gone on to the offensive and were cucerssfully advancing. The commanders 
and political workers [in our ranks} immediately transmitted this news to the 
entire personnel. The succean achieved hy the adjacent units raised «till higher 
the vonfidence of our troops that, the Gerinan defenses to our front could be broken 
just as successculy and ina feshion equally a: devastating. 

In the evening, the units received their operations ordera about going over to 
ike offersive. By that tine, the entire Party-political apparatas had been assigned 
to various military ecmmanda and lower echelons. Where the situation permitted, 
thort Party and Komsoino] treetings were held three to five hours prior to the 
commencement of battle. Each Communiet sad Komsem:] member was reminded 
that by his conduct he was (o sev a pervoral example in battle, Some of the potitlcal 
officers were assigned the task of conducting talks in theie platoon, athers wore to 
issue “militant leaflets,” with decriptiona of hervic deeds, a third group was to 
gather and tranemit to bie rear, reports of soldiers distinguishing themselves in 
battle as well as disseminating in abbreviated forms the communiques of the Soviet 
Information Bureau. A fourth gronp was assigned the task of raising red fiags 
on vhe military objective stormed ana captured. 
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During the period from two to three hours prior to the beginning of ar. attack, 
smeetings were held within the companies, and where it was not possible to assembk 
the soidiers of the company, talks were conducted on a platoon or squad sale. 
The Order of the Militor; Council of the Front brought forth in the troops a mighty 
weave of patriotic enthasiasmn, ard this waa one of the decisive cunditions (cr a 
Sigh ofeneive impuise in tho personnei of the units. 


The task of political work in the offensive was to promote a growing enthusisem 
for combat among the troope during the battle. This demanded special tonne of 
Bgiletionsl work as well on great flexibility and initiative on the past of the political 


During the course cf batt the fotiowing uptiaiivial act:vities were successfuliv 
eamrtied out: slogena were proclaimed; demonstrations of org ised firing were 
conducted; reporis were sent to higher echelons »Lout warriors cisti guishing 
themselves in action; ‘lightning-fiash” pamphlets anc ‘iuutars leaflets,” sith 
deuriptions of the exploits of herocs were sasued; Soviet information Bureau 
reports and the contents of orders from Comrade Stalin were disseminated; and, 
tettera end neten af greeting to commanders of regiments and companies and 
declarations of gratitude for military sueceses were transmitted through cha: ‘els. 
During the offensive itself political workers dispatebed letters to relatives of heroes 
[telling of their exploits]. 

The short “ightning-flash leaflets” were particularly popular with the troops. 
The conter:t of these leaflets: wus extremely varied. The following is illustrative of 
a type of leaflet disseminated to a Cand racimens: 


WOUNDED GUARDSMEN DO NOT LEAVE 
THis FIELD OF BATTLE 


“Guatdenan Red Army man, comrade Tarchinin, of the third rifir 
commpany, Sos wounded jn the hand, but did not leave the field of 
batt Inatend, he took upen himeelf the command of his 
and continued to Aight. Machine-guoner rdivman, Private Firet 
(‘lane Banuzin, wounded in the feg, stayed jn the bottle until hie unit 
had completed ite tank. 


"Giery to the conrageous{" 


Leaflets were disseminated which reported successes among adjacent units, in 
which models of proper conduct in battle were mted. For example, one of the 
rifle units, engaged in fighting the enemy, needed a point the enemy occupied but 
they could not take it. The regirnent then executed a wide flanking movement. 
hit the Fliderites in the rear unexpectedly, neeunied the polat attacked and thus 
cut off the path of retreat for the Germans. Mis divtsin oommaneer, in a special 
lea flet, announced his gratitudr to the personnel of this reziment, In the len Art, 
he commended the offcers atm. men of the regiment fur their tenacioumess and 
high more! h~aring. 

A great upeurge of enthusiaem was stimulated by the detivery to the soldiersofa 
unit ecmmendation, fron Corrade Stalin for meriterious performance of military 
dutaes, Thin isa very high reward,” exclaimed the soldiers who received the 
docvament. “Fhe wounded were given similar Coeyinents at the hospital stations. 

Particular attention, by way of awards, waa given to these who had cietlnguinhed 
thermaclves during baitle. Political workers not only announced the namea of 
comrades who received awards, they slao aeusted commanders in making nomina- 
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tions for awards. Then, when the stldiers were given awards, the peditical workers 
wacle cervain that the citations wer made known to the ontize p-ersounel of tha unit. 
The Front Line Kole of Commussiss and Komaumol Msmbers during Battles 

The entire Wersaw Lods-Panan operation was characterised by numerous 
instances of hemic action on the part of Communiets and Komeumol members. 
They wore pormeated with a high ocnsciogsnern of their duty io the Party and 
showed with their fearlenmess hor one must defend the beloved Homeland aad the 
great catse of Lenin-Stalin. 

The intimate feelings of the Polshevik was expreaeed by a brave Communist, 
Red Army man Valentlnov, who feil in battle. in a letier vhich was found with 
his Party card, he wrote: “To my dear Party, I'm going litc battle and I wsh to 
say that I hay been your loyal eon, and so | shall remain until my leat breeih. 
If I should mee* death, I sho!l meet it as befits a Communist. The cause of 
Lenjy-Stalin is etionger than death.” 

And here is am her nete which was found with the Komsomol eard of fallen 
Red Army man Dimit.-ev: “As I go into battie, ! swear that I shall fight as our 
her-Communists are fighting. \ give my word to our peupie that I shall fight until 
that time when my ¢5, shall cease to see the enemy, and my hands shall cease 
to hold my gun.” 

Tne moral force of the Communist and Komsomo] members was exceptionally 
great. Following the traditions of the Bolshevik Perty, they were the first to throw 
themeel vee into battle, and the lant to wave it. They demonstrated through their 
action self-denying heroism. Their infuence and orgsituing ability wae felt at 
every stage nf the hattle. 

Before aad during. battles, et the reating nlacce, and ducing the march, the 
agitators assigned to the regiments and the division politics! esctions spake to the 
' soldiers. Agitation wes particulariy effective because it was coacucicd not only 
before the battle, but also during the battle, and because It was cond: sted 20 
valy by Party political workers, but also by many commanders, inciudiag those 
aenior in rank. 

Growth of the Party Organizotions 

The company Party organizations were greatly strengtiiened by drawing into 
the Party new members and candidates chosen from among thowe warriors who 
had distinguished themselves in battle. The self-eacrificing conduct of the Com- 
munieta during battle raised the authority of the Party in the eyes of the non-Party 
tnen, and thus, thousands exprensed « desire to enter the Bolshevik ranks. During 
the combat phase of the operation, the Purty organizations on the Byelo-Ruasian 
Front accepted as members or candidstes more than 20,060 men. 

Vt wae imnortant thet worthy comrades be aceepund into Ure meike uf the crsu 
without delay, in order that the Varty ofpanisations continue growis without 
interruption. [Even though there was great need for incr-ased membership in 
the Party | the principle of personal approach to those nelected was still maintained. 
When the political workers gave the necessary attention to this, the company Party 
organizations systematically grow in sise, power end vigur. 

However, during the first week of the offensive, many political organs, and 
particularly some divisional Party commissions, were unable to adapt themselves 
to the conditions of the swift forward! displacement of the troops. They were not 
able to secure in the time provided the necessary review of the accepted applica- 
tiena for admianion to the Party. These defecta were soon removed hy the Party 
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commissions with the aid of workers froin the army poiitical nections and the 
Front Political Administration. 


Ik 6 Necensary to dwell on several special featuirs of Party political work in the 
battles for the city of Posnen. These battirs continued for a month and ended 
with the Jesizcetion of tig surrounded Gertnan groups. The situation in the 
batths for Founan required the creation of special assault detachmenta, of rein- 
forced rifle battelion strength. In this order (creating apecial aaeauit cletachments} 
the “buro” of the Party organisation of the battalion was transformed into a 
“buro” of the Party organization of the assanit detachment. which now exerted 
ita influence through the Party organizations and the Communista no. only of 
rifle ecinpanies, but also in the added supporting units, artillery, tank, etcetera, 

Every evening, when the fightit.g had subsided, the Party organiser brought 
together the members of the “buro” wid Yim Party organisers of the comparies 
and the new support sits, and he Jiacuased with them the resulta of the recent 
battle, -xposed defceta ix Party work, and set forth the tasks to be performed the 
next day. At then. shor? cviiiereaces, the company Party organisers discusacd 
their work experiences in the street fighting. 

Ti apmault detachments were civided into eanault groupe, and these groups 
were often further divided into sub-groups. The party organizations made certain 
that there were Coromuniats in each of theas sc groups, and in each, these Cum- 
munista were comminsioned to induce high military activity frsm all soldier per- 
sonnel. Que such sub-group, under “he guidance of Communist guardsman Ser- 
geant Kirichek, was assigned the niiasion of capeuring a strongly fortified building. 
ts addition t= Pam nits Winchst, Come citew shiloy and Zinuavv were wlo in 
thie eub-group. The milita:y miamon was successfully secomplished by the sub- 
group. At night on the wall of the occupied brilding waa written: “Communists 
Shilov, Kirichek, and Zhukov were the first to brea’ into this honee.”” 

Is. the atreet fightixsg in Posnan, great significance was attached to the practice 
of raising red flags on important objectives, 22 these were taken by anssult groupe 
and detachments. This prove! to be an effective ineans of influencing the partici- 
panie in the battle. Asa rule, the appearance of a red fiag on a captured objec- 
tive called fnarth new militen? eathuniasm among the avseulting troope, 

Along with the eteffe of the various service units, ihe political adt.inistration 
worked out and isaued a peries of guide booklets fur gun crews and groups, general- 
ising the best experience of those who Lad been directing the rireet battles. This 
played a significant ro'e in the battles for the city of Poanan. 

In agitationsi work during thes» days fixed trench loudspeakers were aleo 
utilised within each division. Those wore emplcyed to tranumit the ordors of 
Hapreme Commer der Comrie Btalin. sursmaries nrepared by the Soviet Infor 
mation Hureau, and appeals of the military councils of the Front and the armies. 

Belare tho sssrvit on the Posnan citadel, Trice Hers of tho Seviet Uaion, 
Colonel-General Chuikov came before the microphone of a loudspeaker brnadcast 
station. He called on the heroes of Stalingred to make a determined aesault on 
tie Posoan fortress, The talk of the commonder was heard by all warriors who 
were arsermbled at the jumping-off line. [1 was instructive to eee the thoroughuess 
with which the troops, sergeanta, and officers, dealt with the enemy in the Posnan 
fcrtreus. By chia great service, the Party-political workers and Party organiza- 
— the nigh command to secure the victory over tie enemy in the etreet 
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INDOCTRINATION WITHIN THR CHINESE 
COMMUNIST ARMY* 


By Lr Cov Rorzrer B. Rrae 


The Chinese Communiata place great emphosis 6. she inducirin- 
atiun of the peasant soliicer — instilling in him both hatred ana 
fear of the enemy and loyalty to the Chinese regime in power. 


Propagar.da Paye OF 
There is a lot of paper work in the pia {Peoples Liberation (Chinese Comm nist} 
Army J, but it is not the adminitrative type. Posters, handbilis, books. inage- 
xines, broadcasts -- and always the proclar:: stions, written ond verbal. The army 
peony a lot of bragging. Propagande is paying off in two ways in the conduct of 
the soldiers. To us it may seem silly that the Communists keep harping 0a the 
fact that the rua “never takes so much as «& thread or a needle from the people 
without returning it.” But Ghis scherne has heiped establish the general cacept 
among the Chinese peopie that this army is thoir friend. The eecond way this 
is paying off is that the soldiers aru coming to believe in themselves 
as superior to all other generations of Chineee soidiery. This point le drummed 
hore incersantly. The result is — pride in welf-restraint, in little matters, which 
makes for bigger “face.” The scldier ia given more respect by the peopl, evd this 
heightens his morale. He treats the people well, excep$ when under orders bo raid 
or shoot, and the people, thercfore, treat the soldiers wel, as individuals. These 
rir eel chain meetings tho breil” op Soil pots inky un ail Ceeorpe, 
However, this army 4 vot made up of docile peatantse who «lways reek with 
politences and concern for other human beings, Their own lives are betd 00 chenpl 
that they regard others’ the xame way. Although they may hive learned to truer é 
their own people with a mexsure of rempert, new for Chinese soldiers, they by.ve 
lost none of the brutality that typifies so many elemcnta of Asia. The mer. are 
like trained dogs. Point out an enemy and they will attaek and viciowsly tear him 
apart. Call thea scldiern back and ahow them the peaple who are not their enemies 
and they will be friendly, The Chinese Red soldier has now undergene ecveral 
yeers of violert anti-American indoctrination. This vicious hate campaign has 
taken effect amoug a large number. Ita effect arnong those who do believe it, is 
such as to sweep the remainder (who do not tLetieve, or are in doubt) along with 
the current. When it comes to fighting us, there have been no polls. taken: the 
soldiers simply have obeyed orders. When first shot at, they know they must 
shoot back. When they have been shot st ofion and hard, they recaji the hatred 
in which they have been schooled, and react with added vigor and realmianee, Red 
China’s seldiere make excellent troaps with which to slaughter Amévicans, The 
soldivr may not Krow the issues at stake, but once in combat he ndes tangibles 
like shells coming at him; men of white skin and no plant eyes. The enemy is 
fren, a divtant jand, while he, the Chinese, is close to home. But aiways there 
rings in hs cers: The officers and commissara fave anid the Americana vould 
wttack us, end now they have. 1 must shoot them.” 


* Reprinted from Robert BO Rigg, Red China's Fighting Hordes, Mitlary Ga view 


Publishing Co., Harrisburg Pa, 1981, pp 135-38 end 168-70, with permission of author 
aol publisher, copyright hoider. 
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These soldiers have little education; they believe most o! what they are ‘oid. 
As prisoners, they will come over to believing our ade, if they are indoctrinated; 
but do not make the mintake of crediting the Chinese soldier with — 

(1) Any education that will permit him accurately to judge international isarues; 
or, 

(2) Aay martyr-like resistance against the military lenders already entrenched 
m power, 

The thing that maken the Chinese suldioe outetanding is his enduring obedience 
to orders. One could trke 60 percent of ww ria today and, with new ieaders, 
reorganise it under an entirely different polideal and mili< -y system, then commit 
it t battle in Korea and get practically the sume results as the Reds have achieved. 


The Chinese Cominunisi Cuiscation of Beets” and "Radishea”’ 

“The priv ;Peoples Liberation Army] ia one of the toughest and most higuly 
politically-indoctrinated forces the world haz ever seer. There have probebly 
been few forces in history in which the officers have been in closer relationship 
with their men, or have tried harder to look cut for their interests and really bed 
hem in battle. ” This is the evaluation of an army officer who has lived mo-t of 
his profesional life in China and who has spent long periods with the C Chinese 
Reds. Colonel David D. Barrett ia one of the United States’ few real experts on 
China and Chinese militarism. 1 value his analysis highly and believe that he 
gets at the factual core of the matter. 

The big question about China's Red Army has been, and ia, ‘How dees it manu- 
Paitte he utsetcce thet anh ov williwely to ress: ales?! “The. Cen. 
rovuniat anawer is “political indoctrination and dimsipline”'; the Weatera anawers 
to the question are many, We seetn unwilling to believe that political indoctrins- 
tion js an otrong and 20 effective. (In that point we must change our minds, Recent 
history and present events are set neatly before us. The conclusion thet politica! 
indretzinaion has effective inipnct — is inescepable. Mut, like radiation, 
indoctrination will atick to some objects longer than to othen, and will wlao diasi- 
poate ital? untoss clditioud desc a7 adininatend, Tha Commuanite don't give 
their troops a single indoctrivation lecture and the: march them off, with the 
naive assumption that this does the trick. No, they pound hore the political and 

themes wntil meny of the troops know the Communist linn by heart. 
Indoctrination anc political training are daily measures in the Pia, no matter how 
Simpl: of repetitions the mesmner. Repeat and repeat — by rhyme. rhythm, and 
redundancy — the Marxiat-Maoiet line. Military training time often in sacrificed 
to non-military labor, but patiticsl training periods are rarely ever sacrificed to 
other jobs or ‘nierente. The ceriy morning and late « ovening hours are periods for 
ty, daily ritual of indoctrination. The first morning hours in the artiy wiv “sere” 
to the tommiauars and other political preachers, who consistent! y lead their flocks 
belsre the Red altars with their ever-present pictures of Mao and Ats!in, 

Formally, in large halls where these faces stace down at the troops, «x informally. 
where the semalier photographs appsr in « book held by one who can mad out 
bend, the irene got ¢ thote das ty Anese: at indretrinatinn Raldias eninde may wa nedne 
on entine days, but hecaure of the regyiarity of the training, the soldiers ennnot long 
escape a good measure of “Why we fight,” “Who our enemics are,” “What we 
are doing,” What we will do,” anc sn forth 
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‘the Ped tenders have boon niilitarily eucvessted, the Naticnalicts were not. 
The Hed side won vith sething: thenvore many soldiers take the visw that the 


the fact that the Recs won s war — the China Civ fact cf 
dose laud ro much eupport 4 the concealed lie in other iseses, S many 


suppuited by photographs of bleeding. bandaged, and dead Manchurian farmers, | 
purport dly the hursan victims of air strafing by wn planes. This propagnnda is 
exbaustave is: = ite dotsils of time, place, and ever in the nurnber of cows, pigs, and 
ehiabice that ote ‘ ‘ensualties.”" These cnace are cleverly tanted to relate vlood 
ais wuffering ~o the matters most dear to any human — the family, the home, 
roasessions, and property. These cases are described xa oc uumerous, and are 
given such high case rumbers, thet there is indication that the Communists have 
used fake photos and false tacts, and have multiplied and magnified « few farm 
yards isto meny core af moported tidied sullen’ ing. 

This is where the propaganda campeign in Korea jumpe off with a viuient start, 
to stir the emotions of the mames. Just as the presses are bringing one death to 
y on the ayayniths of millions, the Ked propamunde campaign, pulled teui bv 
tin. ans Of thy Hud Licrerchy, has now released from ite bowstring the mighty 
arrow of “attack of our aoi!.”’ The Coreen aay “WE Sel’ 508 80; tiyene was, 
threat when vou did not helen [¢- Now such a jour dudy —— ~ Chine a “a dalweiay 
threatening our borders!” 

The Chinese soldier does not know the tricks of Photography, the fact that en 
entire motion picture ean be shot on a few scr3s of ground and yet seem to encot.: 
pase miles of terrain! He sees the “alick’”’ migazines he can’t read or write, but 
thone who make the magasines and rreecher can read end write; therefore, by his 
low educational buckground the limited knowledge Wey must know more about 
the issuee than he does. Yes, he believes; he believes on little evidence because 
he ia not educated, and if he is educated he. i being echonied to view things by 
proven’, rules — his thinking processen called and chanvelised. But, while beliefs 
can be deep, thcy can siso be teniporary. They can be changed overnight by 
exnoeure to facts, eapecially facts resulting from action, not words. 

Kneeling and weeping, crying out. and holding their clasped hands aloft, Chinese 
soldiers have met capture by un irunpe believing they would be mecsawicd tu the 
inan, upon purrewier, We know this fact, which is the direct result. of Red indoo 
trination designed to deter them from easy surrender. But minutes, hours, per- 
hape a few days, have destroyed for good that belicf in the minds of thove captured. 


Intelligence for Prychological Warfare Output 

Intelligence is required in psychological warfare operations aot only to 
provide planners with realistic estimates of the situation but also to enable 
output personnel to “flesh out” appeaie and arguments advanced in redio 
broadcasts end printed ineewages. The article ‘Intelligence for Output” 
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describes some of the saurces of intelligence that were found useful for 
output purposes in World War II operations. Hich on the list of fruitful 
sources for such data are munitored enainy radio broadessta and intecroga- 
tion reports of »ecuntly captured prisoners of war. 

“Political Report on Aachen” is taken from Saul Padover's postwar 
book Experiment in Germany. In she accourt concerning Aachen ie 
author descrites how the improvised, liastily arranged fact-gatheriny mia- 
sion to the first large German city to be captured by American troops 
provided data useful in satisfying output requirements in psychotogicst 
warfare. 

“Commander Norden and the German Admirala”’ describes how the 
U8 Navy intelligence sourcee learned through routine analysis of German 
news sources that German naval officers were being advanced t> flag rank 
much faster than the Germans could launch craft ior therm to command. 
The ineeiquacs collected and assessed by naval officers was declassified 
and given tc the Navy German-epeaking radio spokesman for broadcast 
to Germany. When the Nazis stopped the previous practice of publish- 
ing the nauias of offcars advanced to the rank of adsniral thia was accepted 
as prima-facie evidence that the American broadcasts on this subject had 
touched a vulnerable spot in the Geriian psychological armor. 


INTELLIGENCE FOR CUTPUT 
By M. J. ann W. E. D. 


Monttored radio intercepls, inierrogation of refu “ 
and opt war, and ana yaes by ype ges ae 

have to be excellent sourres of sntell ipanes 
usabla in ti broadcast to enemy target groups. 


Intedigence and research peresnnel perform functions that are required for two 
bewic phases of peychslogica! warfare artivity. Through i basic reasearch and the 
collection and carefu! ena! vile of current intelligznce it is possible to draft paycho- 
logical warfnre plane that are realictic, i.e., capable of such implementation that 
they may achieve a high degree of effectiveness. A number of questions mav be 
cited for which propaganda manners of the distant or recent past have had to seek 
correct answers. In the war zqsinst Japan. what wee the aeuinmions on which 
the propegendists bend their olan of action? [¢ waa through the provemes of 
research end analysis of portiney} data that answers were derived. These, then, 
were reflected in the prychologica: warfare plans. For example, wan is reasonable 
to infer that the Japanese aation « suld fight on to the ueatruction to the lact mann? 
Tf not, under what conditions was it likely that Japanese leaders would chovse to 
surrender? 

Other types of questione for which planners seek to find answers by means of 
research and intell'gence involve circumstances comparable to the following. In 
directing propaganda to areas like the Middle Fast, where the politically articulate 
elite comprise only a small percentage of the total population, what metlia is better 
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mite for reaching this auclionce — shortwave ractio broadcasts or printed meiia? 
in drafting plans Jor use agninst irun Curteln and satellite areas, to what extent 
msy we assume that. defectors are “repreacntative’ of the population of the coun- 
tries (ra which they have cote? If intelligence and research personnel can dis- 
ec ver, with sume degree of certainty, the anewer to quevtions such es thee, their 
findings may be used in the drafting of Lasic paychuiogical warfare ploar 

Of impertence equal to the nevd for intelligence for psychological warfere plan- 
ning ia the need for material thes iiaa been called iritelligence for “output.” Once 
the limite of priley have been detinested and a plan of propaganda action drafted, 
thee is always the further problem of translating output into tertns that aie mean- 
Ingful to the particular target audience addrenaeid i.e., in terme that will cause it to 
act in the manner desired. If idess gre the chiel ingredients of plans, these car 
only be “‘fierhed-out’' as active appeals throug) the use of words and symbols. 

Examph s fron Wor'd War II experience show how intelligence for output was 
collected and leter utilized. An efective linguistic device employed against al! our 
adversaries was that of monitoring the cneiny's propagsada broadeaste and newn- 
papers in order to get his own words and phrases for use later in broadcasts — 
however, in the context we chose lo employ. Goering's nicsseges cf reassurance 
tv che German people, cxrty in vhe war, were monitored systematically.ond appro- 
priate transcriptions were made. During the la‘er stages of the conflict, at frequent 
intervals, tie very words he had used, in speaking to his wn countrymen, were 
employed effectively in reminaing the German people oi what he nad anid anu how 
little confidence the-r should place in his type of leadership. 

During the wearin Curppe thire was, copeidlerable evidence that seme Germann 
were amused, pewilderei, and sometines even frightened ty the raprdity with 
which Allied readio retold anti-Nazi jokes as they became current in varioua parts 
of the courtry. For thir sort of operetion, psychological warfare required special 
intelligence renorta that cuuld be utilized irrxmediately. Furtner examples of intelli- 
xence utilised for output relste to coid war broadcasts to Cxmchoslovakia where 
the operators have need for a great quantity of carcfully evaluated data on the 
standard of living within that country. Script writer: need thie information a. 
merely for backzround data but also to supply content for the actual broadcasts 
on economic matters, 

Professional intelligence officers und academically trained specialists think of 
intelligence and research as the tits and pieces of information required to make 
srcurcte estirnates of the situation. On the other hand, the propaganda operator 
necds the same type of material for inspiration and for griet for his output mitl. 
Every intelligence and research operation, from the interrogation of refugees to 
the content analysia of eneery newspapers and propagends broadcasts, can be usc- 
fal in determining policy questions and in supplying information that may be 
included in propaganda muiput. 

A Dighly successful ecript writer, who was amignad te 2 combat unit during the 
‘eet wer, reports gomewhat colorfuliv. but meaningfully, about his reliance on 
privoners oi war as cources cf Intelligence for output. 


“Our existence as a functioning tectical weapon depended on our intelli- 
gence from jacsonerr. We ate, slept, and drank with prinonere, Many 
nights | wis awakened by members of our crews dra; sing }n deserters, who 
rast on my bedroll, dripping the waters cf the river Coorff as they told the 
latest Winchell dope on shat went on inside the fortrers,'"* 
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Likewise, operational content ansiysia —- or propaganda analysis — provides 
intelligence yor output. For the policy planner. an analysis of the preas aud radio 
U the taryet mation ic a source that may throw I.ght on opinion, attitudss, and 
intentions. But for the operational staff, content analysis provides znother service, 
for by digesting eiemy output cad by unrmacking the mein therocs of his broad- 
casts, his duy-today tactics are disclosed. Vurthermore, sontent analysia mup- 
plien the quoteble mote, the basis for a new mevint or a ecunter to sn argument, 
either direct or indirect. 

Hecauee of the difference between “policy” and “output” intelligence, it is nel- 
dum that intelligence and research personnel are not subject (o confiicting pres- 
sures. Frict'on may reeult at times over the use to which a piece of research or an 
inteiligence item ia to be put. The operations eection often needs material iv.a 
hurry and fron areas where paychological warfare intelligence personnel may not 
be. Therefore the tnak of collecting intelligence fer output is often hurriedly 
carried out by the personnel in the cperations staff of a paychoingical warfare 
agency. Incidentally, such individuals frequently consider thomeelves better 
equipped for the task than intelligence people. Under such ccndit-ons intelligence 
and reacarch personael are likely to complain about the chanseter or inadequacy 
of the product... 

Suck difficultico as have arisen in the past between .cteingence aud research 
personne! on the one hand, and propaganda operationa personnel on the other, 
have frequently remnied from differences in the character of the training and 
experience each has had. Asa result, there is a tendency cn the part of each to 
fail to appreciate the degree of competence porsersed by the other and to fail to | 
understand the eserntin! differences in the character of their reapective tasks. 

During World War II, a joint owt-mip (Military Intelligence Division) reecarch 
Operation directed uiward the determination of the statun of Japanese morsle was 
carried on in Washington, under the leadership of L¢ Cmdr Alexander H. Leighton, 
USN. This reeeerch organization was one of the firet tc propheay that Japan 
would capitulate prior to an actual invasion of the home islands. A great deal of 
usavie inteliigence was brought to light through the work of this Foreign Morale 
Analyria Division, yet, friction developed between the personne! in it and the 
operations personnel in ow1. One cfhicer, a member of the operations staff of ow!, 
described this as due jargely to a tendency on the part of intelligence personnel to 
watt, to dominate operational activity. 

Fiiap personne! started cut to fini the answers to vertain relevant questions. 
As the informatics that was collected anc analysed tended more and mors to {2!! 
into @ particular pattern of response, o as the conclusions pointed in a definite 
and elearlv dianarnihle diraction the enthneiaem nf tha ecasarch workers wan fre. 
quently euch that they understandably, yet improperly, nttempted to dictate to 
the operators how tae data should be used. Such a practice as this is fraught with 
at least two dangers. Firrt, if intelligence and research personnel become involved 
in planning, or in operetions activity, they may neglect to perform the casential 
intelligence and reseasch functions which are their reasons for existence. Second, 
no matter how well informed they may be:ome concerning a particular target 
audience, they may not have at their disposal all the data necensary for « given 
propaganda carnpaic=n. In other words, intelligence concerning a target audience's 
vuinerabilities constitates anly on side uf the coin. The operitor must take into 
account many otacr probleme that may escape the attention of the most vigilant 
intelligence officer. Factors that may be overicoked include such things as policy 
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olsjectives, concurrent cnordinate or paralle] operations by the same or by allied 
tgencles, and politiwal guidances, about which all personnel in a particular agency 
me y rc have been fully informed. 

Tuteiligunce and research staffs act ving psychological warfare agencies al! too 


nented carefully evalusted data wacfu! for euiput. When the necessary back- 
Oe ee ee 
undertake ti: supply their own peeds. Such personnel usually operate under pres- 
rure and tend to look for the dranatic rather than the norma‘ behavior of enemy 
roe Prat experience hao indicated that operations personnel, owing tc the 


preted the significance of intelligence 

andl thus they have emphasized stypicai Ini oppress om ware 600 00m 
place, Where this lisppera, intelligence officers may be prone to try to potice the 
wherle operation. It is unwise for intelligence snd reeearch personnel to develop 
such aa outlook. Actually it would appear to be unrealistic to ask 

and reosarch to assurne formel respousibility for seeing that operations personnel 
uses intelligence date property. Their rewpousibility in to furnish the maximum 
sracunt of carefully analysed current intelligence about the target 2° 

which is consistent with the time and resourcss available to them. Fully nnalyrad 
cuz: intelligener should contain the necemmry cautions rbeut the representa- 
tivencas and accuracy of the information, which the operators aught to keep in 
mind, Moreover, if cordial relations exit between operators are! in 
personnel, operators will feel obliged continually to check doubtful mete-ial. 

In reality the work uF inwiiigence perscnnel, like that of mother, is never done. 
Although it would be illogical vo permit intelligence personnel to make damende on 
operators there is nothing inconsistent with the view that operations people may 
make constant demands on intelligence anc research for data rolevant to ees 
Such demands actually have 2 benefivial effe:t on intelligence tad -estarch per 
soruami for they tend to sensitize such individuals to the realities and requiremen Sits 
of effective propaganda. 

Xt is vitelly importent that intelligence anc! research personnel be indoctrinated 
in the dual function of their work. Where the sine of an operation warrants it, it 
would ecem desiracie that psychologien! wartore inteliigence recognive the dua! 
fussetion it must perform by designating different individuale tot to be responsible 
for the eolketion and analysis of inteii:genen for planning and for evaluating, offec- 
tivencan, ac opposed to intelligence for. output. Tn Wala, War li, sHAEr Paycho- 
lngeBeral Wrerfase Disdelon s- sel! ac yk wie unite in the peycintogiend wariere 
nest, cought to Aevelop distinct penonne! for this purpose. 

One fins! point needs to be emphasized. If intelligence and research ‘s to eurve 
ousput needs the knotty problem ef security requires constant attention. ‘Shere 
is mn ever-present tendency for the results of int aligence and reacarch to be classi- 
fied higher Uvin actually necessary to protect the nation’s sccurity, and therefore 
weh researeb findings are oft-n not made vaiiable in ueahle form for output. Pas! 
Vhcehargey bes nuggerted ut least two rules to expetitc the flow of materials to 
output personel and yo prevent needless domination of psyciis!ngical warfare 
onerations by security officers. 

“Classification should be kept at au abeclute minimem. No informa- 
tion, should be classified unless there sre genu.nely etrong reasons for sup- 
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posing that it would henefit the ecem;. Classification and declaasification 
should be the resnonsibil:ty of designated officers trained for She task. . . 
“Security thould not be applied for editorial purpoaas. Censorship in 
a ncparate function, Improper areurity procedures, vesting arbitrary 
powers in stated officers, ev tempt the seciiity officer to express his 
persomat Htcrar, setistic, or political preferetes under the guise of main- 
taining eccarity. The inevitable consequence is the breakdown of both 
secarity and of procedure. . .. Review and estimate of ‘radio and leafivt 
output ie another function.” (p 54)" 


POLITICAL REPORT ON AACHEN* 
Bi Sy.va Kh. Pavoven 


A social science 7 leam sponsorad by pwofenarr fosnd the 
elete a tayo of a recently libsvated area lo be quite different then 
one might Sbaaeaed Uinlgsedsaorcl ‘4 groups operating 1 or near 
a target vate can effectively carry out sitch research inmestigations. 


The first day of the year 1945 founa us in Brussels. At pwo headquarters of 21 
Army Group, where we stopped to report, te wore told to hurry back to Luxem- 
bourg for special czdera. In Luxembourg, Colonel Powell (Chief Paywar Officer 
of 2th A. G.) suggested that we undertake @ new minaion. It had to do with 
Aachen. A number of people at Headg uarters had long smelied something tire. 
Psychological Wai fare was interceted in finding out whav was going on ju the city 
because there were redolent rumors that ailected public opinion. Firet Army had 
not encouraged any investigation, but during the Rundstedé ofleasive Aarhen was 
taker over by the Ninth Army which had so objections to sn inquiry. On the 
contrary, it welcomed one. Wherefore. Cul. Powell and Major Pat Dolan (ew 
Operations Offer 12th A. 0.) esked me to go there and make c thorough survey. 
Two colleagues, Sweet and Gittler, uceorapanied me. 

Aachen, the first big city occupied by the Arsenean Army in Germany, waa the 
first major expenment in Mibitery Government. The lesson) of Aachen, its inii- 
ures and succetaes, were of psitae importance, eepecinlly for us in Payehological 
Warfare who wers waging & wer for Germen eee ceyinion. Other ‘eadquarters. 
too, notably G-3 (Military Government), d learn, something from an objective 
ancl; xis of the situation. Our job was to > tesehale Militery Goverament, its 
imei ake policies, Uhe civil sdzainistraiion and its program, air\ the public reaction. 

We arrived lia Aachen when a heavy asew eovernd the moundea of rubb's ead 
softened the harsh ugliness of the ruin. Our immediate objective waa to find 
lodging and board. mo, to which we were temporarily attached, had no room for 
us, Moreover, we preferred to live independently e0 aa not to be influenced in our 
work. Aachen was without facilities, and had it not been for s company of ut’. 
that guarded the chy, we would have had to wtarve or live on cold rations. ‘“Vh- 
up's had a mess in a ruined and tenebrous house which was mached through 
yard where the mud was never mors than cali-deep, and they generously permitted 
us to partake of their chow. Living quarters presented » greater difieuity. Wo 


* From Exseriment 12 Germai-y, Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., New York, pp 218-25. 
Raprintad with the permission of Mr. Pasover, copyright natder, 
4 ? 
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massaged to find a house that had walls, floors, ceilings, und a roof. It had no 
gas, no electricity, and no running water; the toilets wero not working, and the 
whole murky place was enveloped in odoriferovsness. 

It vas better than a forhol, 24 ihe winter, and for the first ‘ew days we bore it, 
with verying degrees of stoiciem. Then came a frost. “Unusual,” the peop!e said, 
06 people always do — eod arctic winds blew through th) eracked house. We had 
a ermell etove but one hac practically bo Wrap Giese aroused i te Gbiain & jttindoe 
of wannth. Nights became a misery. Tacknese fell srovnd five o'clock und we 
had only a dim lamp by which to nad or work. Ts stay incide meant sb‘vering in 
the ; & go out involved endangering one’s life. After Give thirty o'clock, 
which wae curfew time for the German population, the blacked-out city lay in 
vepesichra: stillsess. p's, finger on trigger, challenged anything thet moved and, 
bewe ae mere the front, they ftequoutly fred without heating for an answer. It 
waa, therefore, unwise to venture out of doors, assuming there was some piace to 
g0, which there waa nct. From five thirty o’ciock in the evening until eight o'clock 
next. murning, we felt qurselvea entombed. 

When Vile hecame intolerable, we piled our duffel hags and bedding rolls intw the 
trailer arui set out in « anowstorns t find billets in mecrby Belgium or Holland. 
“Any port in a atorm,” Joe sald; | do not know whether he meant to be origina! or 
not. At ~"s le, a small Duteh town on the Germat: border, we went in to ace the 
Duesgormette: and tela him our troubles. He was a stocky Dutchman wearing 
ablack cape, and he listened eym>stheticail;. Finally he said, "Fur the American 
gentlemen | will do my treat”; and he went out with iw along the main etreet. and 
ee ee ee ee Another comfortab!e- 

ing Dutenman came out and the tw» eachang2d some incomprehensible words. 
invited in end offered a whole floor -— a bedroom for each one of us 
and . It was wonderfully warm inside, and, of coirse, spotiessly clean. 
The beds hat white sheets and the mattressea were supple and the rouns were 
ceetrichtly lighted. Only one thing marred this Elysium. and that was the toilet. 


muted to Oeraiany every day. It was a short dip, but on the way back in the 
tight, when there was a fog and the windshield frose thick, it had its elements of 
reurtent unpleasantness. 

‘Tha eeporeiite we officers la Aachen put ae cbetectes in cur way. Major Jones, 
the meso, and Major Bradford, iis deputy, were frlendiy and helpful. Major Jones 
had inherited the German civil administrsticn from two of his wa predecessors, and 
he felt that, whatever the situation, hin hands were clean. He welcomed our 
invewtigation which, he hoped, w wid help make o-ceseary disminsels and decisions. 
We were supplied with officia: pamen authorizing us ‘to circulate anywhere at suy 
hour and ¢o interrogate civilians.” 

We spetit five weeks in Aschen, interrogating, interviewing, investigating. We 
talked to the leading civil officials, to the chief Military Guvernment officers, to 
worker, policemen, clerks, busineseme:i, Haugfraven, reen on the street, boys anu 
giria. Our final report, when it reached the various readquar‘ers, caused a storm, 
both of resentamcat and of approval. Tt ied far-reaching effwta, Here, tald for 
che duet ttine, io the fail naga of mu in Aachen, 
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It waa s city of paradoxes. Whe most important men in Aschen, we found, was 
not the American Military Governor, but hia aypointee, the German Dberbuerger- 
meister. The most influeitial individual in the admimatration was one who held 
no political office at all — the Bisher. The mozt powerful men in the community 
were not the Amorican conquerors, but the gruup of Germans who belonged te a 
Nazi armaments clique. The dominant officia! ideology wse not demoerscy, but 
authoritarian fuscism. Military Government officers, only one of whom banw tha 
Gennan ieanguage, had only the muddiest notions of what was going on. Cieariy, 
Aachen waa an interesting city and one that rewnrled louking ints. All winter 
hundreds of news-hungry correspondents were sitting in the prean campa at Epa 
aud Maastricht, practically next door to Aachen, and missed this, one of the stril:- 
ing stories of the war. Many of the correspondents came to Aachen, sniffed around 
a bit and went away as wise as they came. An exception wa3 Max Lemer of = 
whoae intellortiel curimity comsined undiminished as a war correspondent. . 


Our zeport began: 


“Tn the last three mc’ +ha a new elite has emerged in Aachen, an elite made 
up of technicians, lawyers, engines, businesamen, manufacturers, and 
churchmen. This clite ia shrewd, strong-willed, and aggresive. It cecupics 
every important jcb in the administration. Its leader is Oberbuerger- 
ravister Oppenhow. Almost ell the Buergermeister and key far: twraries 
were chosen by him and most ef them think hia way. Behind Oppenhoff 
is the Bishop of Anchen, 2 powerful figure with a subtlety of his own and 
6 program of the Churuh. Nearly all of these men have known each other 
for s long time. Three of the Buergermeiater Jive together in one house, 
two in another housa. Oppenhoff had been, asnong other things, the 
hawyur for the Bishop and the diocese. His collaborators are Faust and 
Op de Hipt, both of them executives in the Veitrup (armamenis) werks. 
. Buergermeiater Hirts and Schefer are old school-mates. All of these men 
managed to stay out of the Nasi Party; most of thern were directly con- 
nected with the city’s leading war inciwtrics, tl.ose of Veltrup and Taibot. 
‘Their rtrong point, eepecially in dealing with Americans. is that thev are 
‘anti-Nasi’ or ‘non-Nasi.’ Their proof is that they never joined the Party. 
Hov a winy Ged they escape Party membership? Oppenhoff sys his 
civele did not depend on the Party becaus they were in the frete Beruse 
(free professions} or were closely connected with the Church and thus 
‘could not join.’ Bchefer, now Chief of Police, war protected from Party 
raemberrhip by working as an assessor for the Wehrmacht High Command 
: Tertin. Buermermeister hice wae maiiager of s big war industry whose 
contribution to the Nazi war effort was imporiant enough. + earn him the 
Kriegewerdiensthress (War Bervice Croer) in 1943. Buergermeiater Hits 
was not tiixible for Nasi Party miimbership because he saya he had a 
Jewish muther (he admitted he would have joined otherwise). Kuerger- 
meister Prever could not join because he waa « Papal |rgate. 
‘Theor leading officials kept out of the Wehrmacht becaum: they velun- 
teered their services to the war industry. Same oi them, notably Ober- 
buergermeister Oppenhoff and his chief areivtants Faust and Op de Hipt, 
nought ‘refuge’ in Aachen’s ienrling war plant, the Veltrup works. Veltrup 
wes under the jurisdiction of the German High Command's Wehrkreiskom- 
mands, and aince the Wehrmacht waa primarily interested in war produc- 
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tion, Veltrup was not, ordered to force his group of experts to join the 
Party, 
"A widtaing tact eiank thie spe NE ie 0 eects 708. 


with the average about thirty thousand marke None of them ever 
suffered under the Nazi regime — or ever, by word or deed, opposed it. i 
The record shows that they prospered under Hitler. i 
"hese men around Oberbuergermeiater Oppenboff are not democratio- 
minded. They profess » marked distuste for the Weimar Republic, 20 
abhorrence of party government, a dread of labor, and a fearful suspicion 
of liberal movements, In varying dogress and tones, one cr tne other 
repea:s the slogans and clichés of the Nazie and the ‘eternal Gormane’ 
. that Germany was ‘dishonored’ by the Versailles Treaty, thet the 
intter was too harsh, that F:auce is the pertnanent heredite y enemy, that 


There waa ne objection to a separation of ths woole Rhineland provided it were 
tttached to Belgium, France, Holland, o Britain, and *h->by made economically 
viable. Exonersically the Omnenhof grovp vieualised a tightly-kait community 


of crwnera and managers of wnall enterprises, supported by a limited “labor aristoc- 
racy” of foremen, artinuns, Neister, and Obermeselor. Opperhol and his friends 
a . . 


popular ciections, partics, 
and trade unione, They considered ‘ ‘pride in one's work” and the approval of a 
henewcles:t pmployer ee tie solution of the amapetiiun of partes and ihe confict 
of cBesese, They had contempt for potitically alert workers. “Give the worker 
Fh paralpenc tira | fpgte: Lege Phy =~ agement tear 4g 
"anc be in contented.” Another raid that German workers ‘thick comically.” 
thira called Bociw! Democrats “un-German.” Gsaied “aie ho tan a te hn 
Cppenhoé adminktration was setting up the framework of an authrvitarian, 
hierarchical, bureaucratic, corporete fa-ciem ... & type of Staendesteat that ever 
the Nastia hed rejected. 
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This group entrenched itself in power with nine bivergermeister, sixty-seven 
Giffercnt Bureaus, anc seven hundred and fifty city employees. One out of every 
fifteen people ix the community was on the city payroll. Ther was one Naxi 
Porty mezaber among the Buergeracister. Of the cther leading men, we found 
one was a notorious Gestepo informer, tweaty-two out of seventy-tro in “key 
positions” (ro defined by the Oberbuergermeister) were Nasia, and all were fascists. 
When thie was nomted out to wa, the latter defensively quoted Opnenhoff that 
they were “‘indiepeneable,”’ 


COMMANDER NORDEN AND THE GERMAN ADMIRALS 
By Be E. D. 


The US N 7eleneed significant 
Fi ay bay theo eS ee ae 


Intelligence jor peycholegical warfare differs from that required for other forms 
of warfare in that intelligence @ 2 reqaisiw ior actual Upinitou iz pripageada 
campaigns. The activities of » supersecret World War II branch (or-16-w or 
Special Warfare Branch) of the Office of Naval intelligence (ont) Wurtrates how 
Entei jaceraing the enemy wes collovted, analysed, and used (a operations. 

vim the war the Britist established a unit called wip i7-Zed in their Naval 
Totelliganes S:rvice to wage paychalogical werfary by mienis of radio broadeses, 
dimomination of leaficts, etc., against the German Navy. Nic 17-Zed struck 

: bard and effectively against the eubmarine branch of the Germ. n Navy. 
Uy radio German sailors were arvieed how to avoid the hardshin of ashmacine 
duty by contracting certain diseases. 

17-Zed came into exinterce only shortly before the German Admi:alty launched 
B reruiting campaign. to obtain additional men for Admiral Doenite's U-boat sery 
ice, then undergoing conarderuhle expansion. Thevamnde of young Owtame were 
lly alt pe ec ma ever fie Eda fe. 4 Admiral 
Doenits preferred volunteers for he believed such personnel exhibited much 


The Britiah agency wip 17-Zed laur.ched ita propaganda program by meane of 
tooth radio broadcasts and cleverly designe? leafets, whith were dironpest over 
those German towns where the Navy traditionally appewied for submariners. The 
British emphasised the hazdships of bie on a U-boat, painting it as enything but a 
romeatic enperieswe, ‘The hasarcls or submarine life amt the short life expecte- 
hin-oS n U-lnesd faith wore pleted. When the effoctivencss uf the campaign was 
tested Uy various meana it was found that *he recruiting campaign was hardly 
the success Dounits had « 

British Naval succems in the ver of thie unorthodox weapon wae breuaint to the 
attention of the US Naval Attaché in London and Admiral Stari, Commander in 
Chief of US Naval Forces in Europe This led to thewe officers reeomiuending that 
the Navy Department in Warrington organise a oe a oe {7-Zea 
to cooperate with the Britiet in s common pay warfare attack on the 
excny. About the same time an Aimericen intelligence officer, Lieutenant Com- 
mrander Ralph G. Albrecht, vane, wan in London conferring on prisoner-of-ver 
interrogetions. He was well qualified for work with the Germaie fiom long expe 
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rience as an internationa! lawyer. His commend of the German language was 
nearly. t, While in London, Albrecht was asked by 17-Zed to imuke two 
rita broadeaate to the German Navy. 
to the US, Commander Albrecht reported on Iris experiences in 

Landon and the desire of the British “hat the US Nevy organise a similar group 
to coopernte with then. The enthuriasm with which these recommendations were 
yerelvad in Washington led to the establishment of the previously mentioned 
Special Warfare Branch (or-16-w). 

If one were to judge the place of or-1é-w in wartime Wasniagton by tho size of 
ite staff, it would hardly bear aay mention in any volme on wartime 
warfare operations. However, what it may have lacked in cumbér of personnel 
te a ener ae oe eatery ae eee eee 
it made to the common nations! wartime p: spegenda 

Or li-w Sched tt dar alcinck onttts eemciiona iene NAA e: 
It ausiated the latter office in the preparation of propaganda directives, especially 
a a denieiniaee af ekee ae ae a it did not attemr+ to build up 


inteBigence 

abhanfal aactics Mase te atta ean ebaah-aarie aan a 

a ae a Oe | enon tee iu wees eo 
thet the Nevy Special Warfere Branch provided an eepecia'ly 
tion. A program called “Priemer-of-War Mail” was hae, 
to owi rado deskn. Tatton wire saltileed irom Oanain ‘eal ICblion .pile=iotre'ot 
war heid in te US with the knowlertze that the mscosans would be broadcast to 
their homeiands, Ail manner of detaiied information collected by the oni wns 
amembled, assemed and downgraded fer us in propaganda releases. 

. ite of intel 


to friction in the German Navy, little and major scandals, 
of information that might be termed nothis.g better than petty goosip was collected 
and filed for revdy use. The names and locations of sweethearts of ranking 
Geiinaa oliveri it France were secertnined in as much detail an possible. Accouuta 


waa made io picture the Americans a all-ecing and all-knowing — — as Possessors 
of infor-netim that not even the German people were awere nf. 

Because of his unexcelied linguistic and area knowledge baciground for propa- 
gatds work and hic unbridled enthusiasm, Albrecht was chose: Ww become the 
spokesman for the US Navy in broadeasts tw German seamen. ‘fo mask his 
civilien background as a prominent international lawyer it was decided to provide 
him a pseudonym, “Commander Rovert Lee Nordeo, os,” or, in German, “Fre 
gatenkapilan Rober: Lee Norden der Amerikanischen Kriegemarine."' To lend 
credibility to the existence of Norden and hia great knowledge of German naval 
effais, even highly cleesified intelligenre date was downgracc! for use in his 
broadcasts. The attoms4 was made to make him appear even more kacawkedgeable 
tan tae Germans on any maiter relaving to their navy. 

Betweet- 8 January 1943, when the first broadcast went on t'e air, and VJ Day 
“Norden” deiivered 308 radio broadcante. [Broadcast 22 in the series, delivered in 
March 1943, ilhastrates the manner in whicn intelligence waa collected, down- 
graded, and employed in the propaganda effort. against tc Germann, 
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It waa earned that the Germans had only recently promoted a zelatavely lange 
number of officers to flag inc... it was appareat thet :eacons other than normal 
wartine Sinise lank pnatyatll-o a large number uf these promotions. 

“Norden” b gan Broadcast 22 in this manner, “I have just heard that 16 new 
edmirais of the German Nevy have been appointed... . That makes a total now 
af two grand adtnirals, five general admirals more than 150 admairaia!” 

He went on to suggest inmi ihe Gerinan eaniirads ¢ winatitated an exception to 
the general fuie that, unemployment in Germany hed been climiasted. “Just 
what do your admirals dot . . . Are they abcerd warvhinst Well, hardly — because 
tluve arent enougn wassiip<. ‘or that.” Since “there are only 30 German war- 
shipe of mere than 1000 regwtered tons... five admirals would have te divide 
one flagnhip veiween them. You certainly could eay in this case that you can’t 
ece your fleet for admirals.” In a mildly sarcastic voice he continued, “] don't 
want to be unjust. in this war there are twe ceases in which German admirals can 
definitely be proved to have boarded a hip.” He then proceeded w ceacribe theas 
coecasions in detail. 

In July 1643 in Brosdeast 68 he exsphasised the same theme in referring to 
operations in the Mediterranean, He pointed out that VAdm Lange became the 
thirteenth fing officer in the German Mediterranean flect ut ‘precisely the ime 
a 

Broadcast 90, in Septeuiber #43, he iurther imp! mented the poiat by read- 
sa5 dia a Ogun ibe nak ben nd same e Felsrcary and April 
oi that year. There were 2) names on the April list. “Norden” commented with 
ae oe “In April there were actually more admirals launched than 
U. ts.” 

Muck of (he information tor this campaign waa obtiinod from Cermen rews- 
pap~ts. Nows accounts from time to time listed the names of on}ser 
to flag rank. ‘Tite bite ond serape of information were earctally < Heeted and 
prenerve’ for later study, analysia, and use. When thease eccounta ec pro- 
motions per month ranging frum 10 to 20 it. became obvioun the number apyeicted 
to the admiral class was well out of all relation to any possible expeasion of ..s 
German Navy. 

In May 1944, Norden” in Broadcast 193 ateted in past: 


“His. . not without intercet that precisely sinee September 1943 the pro- 
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publicly. For in September 1043, on these broadcacta, | stated that 
‘at the end of the leat war, when Germary had the accom! crontest Moet 
in the world, there were in the whole German Navy only 88 admirals. 
Today the German Navy can scarcely be waid to have more ships, but it 
is able to boast 235 admirals.’ ” 


“Nerden” repeated his earlier charge that more edmirals thao U-beate had been 
Launched in April 1043 and added that Admtralinfadon (0 coined word meaning 
“admiral inflation” that would be readily understomd by a Geriaan audicnes) 
erotioues 90 that no (i.c., diay i644) Germany jpomseases adout ten times as 
many admirals as torpedy ocate, destroyers and cruisers combined; and J00 times 
Indie acinsthis thal Levieeahipe.”’ 

The foliowing Ortober ‘Norden’ implemented the Admirabinf.stion theme by 
reporting that Admiral Be ‘hie, avai commander in Vie Crimcan Sheater “evac- 
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aust of the radio antenna,” und by quoting fimures showing that under Doenits 
the Gerina. Navy ‘teelf hac ehrunk in aise, the number of naval cficess below the 
rank of captais: tind decreased about 10 percent, but “the anmber of German 
admirals incveased by exectly 75 percent.” 

Although it is never possible to ascertain with any high Cegree of finality the 
succeas any propaganda effort may have attained there are scvs-=i indications 
that “Commander Norden’as” campaign oz Admiralinflation may have hit (ie mark. 
‘This ic suggeated b the fact that in September 1943, alter the campaign had been 
launched, the Germans discontinued publishing liete of promotions to fiag rank. 
German prisoners of war werv familiar with tle Adm:ralinflation campaign and 
*‘Norden’s’”’ broadcasts in refsvmce to tt, A? leant one prisoner reported that 
“‘Nordea’s’”’ quip that more admirals had been launched than eubmarines wes 
often quoted by German naval personnel. 


Sources and Mathods of Psyrhological Werfare Intelligence 


Sources of peychological warfare intelligence areas diverve and as varied as 
the interests and chiectives of the nereonne! pianning and implementing 
a peychologica! warfare effort. In strictly military tactical propaganda 
operations the sources of intelligence are not greatly different from thoee 
for conventional military operations. However, there ia increasing depend- 
ence on higher echelons to previde useful data obtained from strategic 
interrogation of prisoners cf war, propaganda analyses of monitored enetay 
broadcasta, and order of battle deta obtained through both covert means 
fei ine careful Sinniyein of captured enemy docunents and newspapers 
obtained through neuwai cnannele. 

During World War II it was only in the European theavr tl.at officers 
were specifically detailad to intelligence dutics and especial channeis extab- 
lished ts forward data from front line areas to the rear echelons for proc- 
OMAN Rid ine si PrOpagaiids Panning and output. The oficial report of 
PwD/AHAEP's operation in Furope® states that the principal sources of 
intelligence guthe:ea by rwo were: 


(a) G2 inaterial on the enemy's strength, capabilities, and intentions. 

(b) G2 materia! on the state cf the battle and our potentialities. 

(c) Interrogation of privoners of war with special emphasis on psycho- 
logical wacfare matters. 

(d) Captured enemy documents. 

(e) Civilian interrogation. 

(f) Material obtained from other etn sections of each echelon anti from 
civilian agencies. 


Captured enemy documenta proved to he one of the richest sources of 
intelligence data uorfal te nsychologieal warfare. Ii. order that euch 
documents should not become “Soest” in the normal G2 channels, and thus 
be unavailable to propaganda personnel, pwr, newigned a liaiaon officer to 
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the G2 Documents Section, suaxr, to screen material useful for peyebo- 
logical warfare operations and to arrange for ite declassification and trans 
mittal for possibie use by pwo. 

In the war in the Pacific against the Japarcee, captured documenta 
provided a highly useful source of intelligence data for propaganda opers- 
sions. The Japanese icit ali manner ui vineial aid privaic document: 
lying about when falling bu-k from a given lines of resistance. These daia 
inclucied order of battie information, even for areus far removed from the 
immediate battleground, and virtually every Japanese soldier carried « 
diary in which he recorded his moet intimate thoughts concerning the war, 
hia anxieties for the future, and his longings for the homeland. 

Frout-line miiitary units forwarded captured documents and prisoners 
of war to rear echelons, where large inte'ligenes establishments were set 
up to process translated materia! and interrogate the prisoners. The 
Altied Translator and Interpreter Hection (aris) of General MacArthur's 
South West Pacific Commend aiid the Joint Intelligence Center, Pacific 
Ocean Area (sicros), of Aczaira! Nimits’s Centra! Pacifie Command, neo 
duced s vart quantity of data useful for combat and strategic rropagands 
Operations. 

Far more rienificant in the development of paychological warfare intetli- 
gence methods however, than the creation of theee translator and inter- 
preter sectiona were the sdvances made in the aseesement and analyne of 
data as backerou:.4 {or propaganda operations. Tie US Wavy in 1044- 
1045, through a branch of Office of Naval Intelligence (on1). undertook 
an ambitious project to study how the Japanese people hy’ | 1 the past 
reacted to national defeat. This was all undertaken as preporation for 
psychological warfare campaign coiducted later under the leadership of 
then Captain Ellis M. Zacharias. 

The Navy analysts, from their study of Japanese history, wert able to 
show that, contrary to the stereotyped vi :w of Japanese beliavior held by 
a wide segment of the Amcrican people, the defeated elements in Japanese 
military strifes of the past had rever resisied to the last man. Thus it 
would be counter to Japanese trad tions if the military forces and the nation 
did not eurrender rather than dic at their posta. History also reveulen 
conditions and formalitics that had accompanied Japanese surrenders in 
the past. This aata supplied useful background information that was 
incorporated in the Zacharias operaticnal pian. 

At approximately the same time a joint owl-ww (Military Intelligence 
Division) group waa establiched in Washington uncer tne forma! titir 
Foreign Morale Anelysis Division (ruan) = Individuals teeniited and 
assigned to this unit included uniformed personnel, hoti, UT.em and 
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The analvsts employed in the project included represatatives from the 
following academic disciplines: history; political science; sociology; anthro- 
polory; psychology; paychiatry; psychoanalysis; journalism; and statis 
tics; and individuals described as representating more specific academic 
injeresi=a much as Jananese langage and culture, community snaiyais, 
and public opinion surveys. 

Yor their studies the raap depended on other agencies to supply much 
of the raw daia. The Army and Navy forwarded reports of interrogations 
Of prisoners of war and translations of cap:ured documents; the Depart- 
snent of State sent reports uf Foriegn Servies oMicers stationed in so-called 
neutral countries; the Forsign Broadeast Inteliigence Service (rBis) of 
the rcv, forwarded transcripte of monitore:! enemy radio broadcasts; and 
oss from time to time tranamitted repora gathered from covert agents 
and echolarly ¢ uies prepared by Washington agents of that cffice. 

The fieid of intcrest and the type of analyves undertaken by wap can 
best, be deacribed by quoting from the writings of one of the co-dirscters 
of the group. 


‘The Divison’s field of intereat encomraased all the psychological and 
social factors pertinent to the Jnpancse capacity to put forth their best 
effort in the war. ‘The work consisted in sifting, classifving, and interpret 
ing current intelligence data Thew included: prisoner of war intesroga- 
tion reporta; captured! diaries, lettem, an? uthew) documents; reports from 
neutral observers in Japar, Japinese aewepapers and penocicals; 
and radio broadcasts. In addition, background descriptions aud an- 
alyses were prepared from prewar sc arces such es noveis, histories, travel 
and anthropological books, movies, and interviews with Japanese living 
in the United States. 
“The essential characteristics of the research were two: a conceptus! frame 
of reference and a method of continous operation. In regard to the first, 
all analysia waa haard ona limited number of armumptions rence ming the 
nature of man derived chiefly from paychiaury, paychology, and cultural 
anthropology. With referntiece to the sec ind, the.e went forward in accord- 
ance with the assumptions a contiauce « “proceaning”’ of the inteliigetice 
data as it arrived daily. The procensing waa analogous to the constant 
nifting, clasaifying, and recording of obvervations that take place in a 
weather bureau where rvports are received from many stations. The files 
thie assembled constituted the basic matcrial utilized in furthe. anal years 
and published conclusion on particular topics.” (pp 44-45)" 


Two of the cass studies that follow in this chapter relate to the work 
and prahut of the mnaap "Japanese Home Front Morale" Geacribes some 
of the findings of the group. Along with the wartime concluatona, Dr 
Leighton haa added excerpts from the postwar report of the ucasa of 
Japan, which euggeste tha, the wartime fincings came remarkably clone 
to deacnbing actus: conditions among Japanese civilians 
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D.. Clyde Kiuckhohn’s account, “Anthropoiogisis Conizibuie to the 
Defeat of Japan,’ adds fusther light on how the research tools and nkills 
of one acaderaic discipline were used ase part of the rMAdD team to prepare 
analyses of probable Japanese behavior under varying conditions. 

‘Ressarch ang Analysis: the Chief Components of Usable Intelligence” 
points out the importance of carcful filing and cross referencing Oi (kin 
and the fact that often the most useful intelligence data may be compiled 
from open sources. Farago, in tl.e account reproduced, deecribes how ons 
author using virtualiy nothing more than German newspapers, was avle 
to deacribe in great detail the New Navi Army. Hitler becams enraged 
when he learned so much was known about German military affairs, yet 
he had permitted the news releases from which the data in the book had 
been painstekingly compiled. Up-to-date i:formation of the type pub- 
lished in the book that incurred Hitler's wrath is of inestimable value for 
propaganda operations. 

One of the principal sources of information concerning target groups 
that are inaccessible to the propagandists, such as are represente | today 
by the peoples behind the iron and bamboo curtains and in wartime by 
the eneimw [crces across the line, is the interview and interrogatiun of 
defecio.s, redugess, and captured prisoners. Two case studies are repro- 
uuced in order to shed further “ght on the usefulness of this source and 
how best to profit from any opportunities that may occur to interrogate 
Soviet Ruston defectors. 

“The Intensive Interview as a Means for Highlighting Target Vulner- 
abilities,’’ in very abbreviated form, lists some of the major findings dis- 
cloaed from intormeation of a Russian Ukrainian defector. The second 
study, “A Guide for Interviewing Soviet Fecapeus,"’ ie a syntters of the 
opinions and conclusions of interrogators recently engaged in in*erview- 
ing defectors from thy Soviet orbit, on how to echieve the beet results and 
how une should prepare bimself for wich work if he is to gain optimum 
resulte. 

No case studies involving sources, nme tees eee 
intelligence for strategic peacctitae information operations have been 
included. However, it ray he said the 1s thods and sources utilised for 
this highly iraportant activity do wot vary greatly from thoae develoned 
and used during Work: War i]. Sources used for intelligence vary in 
accordance with the case or difficuliy A estabiiching direct celations with 
elements or segments uf the population to be addreansed 

If the need for paychological warfare intelligence concerna a population 
not within the @oyiet of eatadlite orbit it nay he posible to utilise qubtie 
orinion milling devirwe tn onther data However. when the target line 
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behing the iron or bamboo curtain different techniques of daia gathering 
and analysis will be required. 

The analysis of foreign propaganda, particulariy that e‘aznating from 
eithor an enemy or potential enemy source, may produce intelligence 
useiul in planning peychological warfare. Through propaganda analysis 
ine anaiyst atternptes to discern the major sources of strength in cnemy 
morale and weakness in his psychological armor. Both may turn out 
to he profitable targets for friendly propaganda uttacks. Cften analysta 
are able to uccover the disguised plans of an onemy through an sualynis 
of his propaganda output. 

By quantitative and qualitative analysis of eneray propaganda it may 
be pcasible to reconstruct tne enemy's psychological warfare plan. ‘This 
may have a direct bearing on the response to be given and the objectives 
to be sought in a countereffort. 

Btrategic information programa also depend on the collection, assese- 
ment, and utilization of a great maes of information concerning potential 
targets, which for lack of a better term is called “eres knowledge.” Much 
of this is the product of ordinary scholarly :esoarch. The peychctogical 
warfare operator or fornign information specialist is particularly interested 
in the following tovice relating to a target people: hisvorical and political 
backgrounds; preeert day economic, political, and ancial atructnre: senti- 
ments conrerning minority groups, foreign peoples, and institutions; ethnic 
and religious structure of the country; literary traditions and linguistic 
patterns; military traditions and policies; systems of macs communica- 
tions and popilar education; and biographic information concerning 
important personages of che past and leading figures in the arte, sciences, 
i220 putiiics of the present. Much cf this infecmation can be brought 
together only through uso of the time-conswuring techniques of academic 
research. 

American ciplomatic officers stationed in forcign countries, iacluding 
military, neval, wr, economic, labor, cultural, and scientific attachés have 
proved to be valuable adjuncts to the inteliigence collection system. There 
is no categury of data no,mally collected by such officials relating to a 
Given target group that is not potentinly useful in peychological war- 
fare. Since the material ie vmually gathered for cther purposes it is neces- 
sary that ©. be combed and ~‘udied with great care. 

Official reporta originaiing with theas enurces when combined with the 
normal producta of American echolership involving foreiga people and 
reporta of interviews with returning American travelers and defectors frum 
totalitariva-<cominated lands provide much of the ray data that must be 
exploited if cur intelligence concerning fornign lands and people is wo be 
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JAPANFSE HOME FRONT MORALE* 
By Aitexanper H. Leronton 


The FMAD of OW!-usD came remarkably cices Lo accurately chartin 
the deterivrating civilien mornle etructurs in Japan in 1644- wef 


The central cuestions about Japanese home-front. morale w were much the sam: 
as those... for the military. Similarly, among our policymakers, the opinion 
prevailed that this morale was for all practical purposes indestructible. 

There was, however, one difference: the opinion waa more uniform. ... Regard- 
ing the psychology of Japanese soldiers, there were some voiers on sack side, In the 
éase Of the civilies merch, simest nose of the policy makers ur expats with whom 
the Division [Foreign Moral: Analyse Division, Office of War Information] hac 
contart believed that the Japanese might have difficulty in keeping up there fighting 
apirit. The accepted picture was the stercotype of fatiatical and ourcidal resiatance 
aad it hung like @ spectre over planning and discussion. The policy directives for 

poychological warfrere were all based on the assursption that the Japanese popuia- 
Sen and leading gruups were suffering no significant decline in their will to fight. 

Without iosing sight of the capacity of some Japanese for extraordinary valor, 
the Division eari;: felt that such high morale was probably not charavteristee of all 
Japanese under all circumstances. During the latter part of 1044 analyses showed 
increasing evidence that Japanese home-front morale, while etill formidable, wae 
nevertheless deteriurating in a number of impcrtant reapecta. 

By January 5, 1945, the indications were strong encugt to warrant presentation 
at au OWi merting for preparing the weekiy directive. The Division reported at 
this time shat the Japanese home front seemed to be “full of tensions and dis- 
satiefactions” ard that it was likely thes “something waz going to heppen,” either 
“a blowue cf came kind,” or elac ‘a decline into a atate of chronic inefficiency.” 
The specific puints made were: 

The Japanese are being wora down by severe physical discomforts and ne+a- 
tiope, by had wer news and bs the uphesvala from evaeustions; 

Rome types of people (ouch ne studente, factory workers and Christians) are 
being treated 9 ecapegoais and biamed for failing down in the war effort; 

Campaigns are being carried out to whip up spirit, sing euch devicea as claiming 
fictitious victories and pointing to the Germans as examples of what the Japenere 
ahould be able ta de; 

In the political sc ne, there is widening of cleavage lines and an in-rrased turn- 
over {2 men occupying important posts. 

This report had little eflect except to anger some of tices reaponsible for planning 
the owt directives and arguments were edvanced to show that the peliticel turn- 
overs were without significance. Nevertheless, in succeeding montha, the indicators 
of progressive decline in Japanese civilian morale continued to inersase, By the 
end of March [1945] it eeemed very like:y that the ow! (and other) policy makers 
were working In terms of a largely false picture of the home front. 


* From Hurtan Relatic:.s in a Chaneing World, F. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1949, 


pp 58-75. Reprinted with the permtation o1 Dr. Leighton, the copyright holder and 
through the courtesy of E. P. Dutton & Ce., the publishes. 
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The principal conclusione of the Division were: 

1. A significant number o Japanese think that the Allies will win and conse- 
quesitly they are disposed to pay attention to what we tell them — an attitude 
quite different fram people who still believe in their ovr victory and one that gives 

opportunities in paycloiogical warfare. 


special 
2. Laks: Willen? apathy toed a eunallet 
S. Post there ie 2 very great fear cf whet the Americana will de wan they land, 


It te therefore important to reamuure the Japancee and try te prevent them fighting 
vigorously from terror. 


None cf this, of course, implied an oz 3ctunity for tiackening sn our war effort. 


}t concerned only opportunities for psychological war ‘are. 
Them rehire thy the soring © oA GAR thors ween nanny Ain rerinna with noliev makera 


oa there and related pointe and by May a report had) sen prepared, Since much 
of this seems merely common seneq now in the light of |. mdeight, it te worth noting 
that at the time the ow: Japaa Bection in the of he Deputy Dizector for the 
Far Eeet nneli! ip the report's publication and rejuired. hat it be tonod dowr.. 
The report on home-front morale was finaily broug ut out as of June 1, 1946. 
A condensation follk.as, matched with appropriate «xe“rpte from & report by the 
See ary ern based on informafion | wwoured in Japaw after the 


mr sheet he gata that since the Survey report was “¥ prepared with tho idea of 

checking the Division, it is orgunized differently. Asa result there is a ceriein 
amount of awkwardness in comparing the two. The gererai sense, however, is 
cleaz and, due to the danger of distortion, it has beon thought best not to exten- 
sively reword either report for the sake of inatching. Some condensation has, 
however, been carried out. 


Report of the Foreign Morale Analysis Division 
The Japarese people are suffering markedly fron:: 


STRERS RELATED TO SURSISTENCE, 
WORK AND SUIELTER 


"Food is deficien: in quantity and quality. 

“Work in characterized by leng hours and few days of rest. 

“saleries and wages are comeumed by inflation, forced savings and high 
taxen. 

“hiimration to industrial centers has ceused overcrowding and related 
housing problems. These difticultiea have been intensified by bombings 
which have not only destroyed buildings directly, Init have also made it 
neceweary to tear down atructures to create firebreaka, to evacuate people 
from urban centers and 1> decentralize industry.” 


STRESS RELATED TO STEALTH 


"The general health of the Japanese people ia deteriorating. There is 
malnutrition and lack of medical personne! and facilities.” 


Kor 
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Post-War Zeport 
“Aa the war continued, the sunniies of fish end rice fell seriously ard almost 
uncontrolled inflation permitted inequities to develop in the distribution 


“The net result of this situation, the meas o/ evidence shows, was wide- 
spread undernourishment, nutsitional disease, social conflict, and depres- 
stun of the will to reeist....” 


Report by the Foreign Morale Analysis Division 
STRESS RELATED TO WAR NEWS 


“Tha Japanese know that thoir army le ; that their navy has not been 

able to keep the supply lines oven, nor States taek forces awey from 

Japan; Se een Slee en ee thet they lack « strong 

air force; that invasion is imminent; and the Weet saperioz to Inpan 

> abel staagih and teokenel vanaiadaa?” 

Post-War Report 

“AS defeate began to accumulate in the latter months of 1943 
_, ond more in the early momths of 1944... . she bad newa became 

impowsible to suppress . . _ the facts filtered through to the homeland and 

were reflected in public attitudes 

“Soma Japanese knew from the pegianing uf the war of the tremendous 

superiority of the United States in physica! resources, industrial plant, 

and ekilled man power. As the warcontinued many more came to realise 

or a$ least suspect the fact.” 


Report by the Foreign Moraes Analysis Division 
“In response to these various types of stress, the following conditions 
prevail: 


“While there is no evidence that any significant nuirber of Jepancec have 
ee. eee F@itness of the war, many have doulte 

about victory and a -twiderable number already feel that Jajrin cannot 
win.” 


Poet-War Repert 

**Analyvis of an important con.ponent of morale, confidence om victory, 
indicates that once the decline art in, in the latter part of 1044, morale 
cracked at an evcr-inercasing rete. 

while Saipan was a shock to the home front, nelly witeaprrad de 
preamon and appreheneon came after the Philippine Campugn 

“On 10 July, 1045, the ‘Thought Police’ issued a ereret report, the renault 
of a eurvey ¢] public reactions... on the howe of Oixinawa om 26 Junr 
‘De mayor conctamcn arema tn te thet, the pubucatoon of Onmaen a fate 
hee apparently given mar to no aperial trend im puldoe thought.” Ihe 
reas a fcr thes, according Ww Use rryort, wis that mornke wae am low amy- 
way, ated Okinawa'e bow only addled tr the hefowtiot feelings 
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*“A crow section sample of the population was asted by the Bombing 
Survey, 28 one ut the items in the questionnaire: 


Bye ep tpg aly mp dpe y egrecne ary 


would win?’ If the answer were ‘Yes,’ then the respondent was asked, 
“When wis that?’ 
“Using thean asy wera it was poesible to chart the [decline in the} total 


Japanese 
sive sages of the war. The reaulfs showed ... a eimilar curve fur the 
question, ‘When did vou fivat (eel certain that Japan could not attain sure 


wietory?’ ”’ 

The Bombing Survey seme ap te conchusten by caying: 
““Oeviously, what i 1 W & CNicail component of Jayanese Mornic 
wes Not a sag, Dor a it ayers me gy vay bee ae 
erack-up.” 

Repowt My the Foreign Morale Analyns Dison 


“‘In the event of defeat, inost Japansse expect to be enslaved, starved and 
phrsicaliy mutilated.” 


Post-War Repori 
°*Probahly moet wt... et least se the war went on, was fcar of 
the consequences defeat. The throughout the war, 


instilled in the Japances » fear of the consequences of 1m Alnerican 


together happily.” ”’ 

Ripoot by tee Fernign Sevele Analyne (Anmen 
“There has bern no weakening of at? ‘tudes toward the and the 
Imperial Institution, but for all other leaders, frow the down to 
meighborhoud aur-raid unita, there are both aatinfactions and 
Aasatialactions, with tter monntins.” 

Pot-Wer Report 
"Parediel Wo (thie! ene hehe 
ence te and faith in the _ While 37 per cont of the vere 
ciefinitely critivat of their ’ content of the war, and GD) per cont 


tan Biel Lennie 25S Lee be iabeags, hee Cangas sedinbiien! pacts; aassun 
Gowm colthcemn he wee sherve am evened aay ahem ‘eteree preee amd 


“S well sformet commenty beder in Kypote ober wd “Theeugheut the 
waht wer the attrtodde of th: peegde cowerd the bagerer def aot change 


sa Sania 


Psychoiogical Warfere Casebdcok 


for they regarded him as the father of the people and sym!.o! of all that is 
good and great in Japan. Towerd their other leadcrs from the prime 
minister down, the attitude of the people changed greatly. At first the 
people were proud of and gmatly tranted their lneders, hut ac news of the 
war reverses began to leak throug’, and aa cabinet changes took place, the 
confidence of the people in their leadership was rudely shaken and firally 
utterly shattered... the people themaelves were not sully united in the 
latter part of the war.” 


Report by the Foreign Morals Analysis Dit. risa 


“The trend toward eccial disorasnisation and hence disorganization of the 
war effort ie seen in: 


“Hostility between urban and rural poopie, the city dwellers leling that. 
the peaseris are honrding and falling down on production, while the 
farmers feel that those who live in the tig towns are the cause of hee ry 
taxes, lak of fertiliser and low pric’ for eountry produce. ‘There 19 1 eo 
an Influx of city people into the country aso result of evecuation, ind 
these are a strain on rural housing and subsistence faritities.”’ 


Pow-W er Report 


"E:vacuees bad a most unsettting effect upon the communities in which 
buy sought refage. They went everywhere, spreading news of disas*er 
and eating into the meager rwourecs of their hae*n. 

"Their leaving (home) revsited in disorganizsticn of family life, and the 
abandonment of pasrive defense agninet bombs in the communities from 
which they came. 

“Tn neatly aii Ube cums unites which received evarnees, the commonest 
complaint of the pecp!: was the increnscd black-market activities and the 
consequent rise in the price of commodities. Te people blained the black 
market, upon evacuees who, they charged being rich, were willing to pay 
high prices to obtci:: goods otherwier unavailable. 


"Evecuation, then, was bad for the morale uf the evacuees, ba.’ for the 
mowsle of thet: hoete, and bad for the morale of those whom they left 
bebuind. I¢ materially dinorranised the eronomy and the encial life af the 
entire country.” 

Rarpert by the Pormign Morale Ancleeis Meicien 
"The X oreana, who have been imported {or labor, are feared and suspected 
of plotilng against the Japanese © 

P st War Report 


“Boumore ard reerimination regarding s ree: grat minority such aa the 
Ki reane ree capecslly charpy” 


Intelligence, Rere-rch, and Anelyals 


Report by the Forsign Morals Analysis Divdeion 
“Ys: polities, cleavages between different factions are breomis.g more evi- 
eat. These political muves indicate not only echeming and counter- 
scheming but also dissolution of solidarity, hostility between cliques, lack 


Peet.Wer Report 


Boon after Tojo's fall ir July, 1044, themaa (the single political party that 
sasheant 20 thn sou-ionn yotisuat partion sinus Bay: as sean et 
se beginning to deteriorate... The basic trouble had, of course, 

jack of ara! coalio, TU askiy» end fence anny Oo sit 


supposed teappeared 
Tacre was, for ineten . bitter rivalry between the mars and the Youth 
Report of the Forsign Mecrale Analyt. Division 


‘There aren snail] numbe: of radical ceeret societice operating below the 
surfave who would like to eve the Allien win be ause it would disoredis the 
ruling groupes and give themselves: & chan-e to dovelup political power.”” 


Pod-War Report 


en ee eee ee ae 
cohercnt organization, at least among perty Communists. . 


Report of ‘be Brosign Morale Analyse Dir lesion 


aad showed a distinet ineruse after March, 1045. Ancond- 
Ing to one Br selal Police .2™rt of July, 1945: 


“A report on Jopan's ighting capetalitios a2 of early June. prepared by 
Seagcki’s chit cabinet erretary, Hieaterne Sakomio, arrayed the grim 


Lok 
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complex of forses which were recognise! by a geodty part of the ruling 
group and which wera forcing thom to sue [ot pewoe.. . Saxomisv’'s report, 
let ailed ‘A Survey of National Resvurow ws of i io 10 dubs, 1945," etatad is 
on 

“ “The ominous tern of the war, coupled with the ineressing tempo of the 
air raids, is bringing ciout great disruption of land and wa communiva- 
tions and essential wer production. The foo4 situation has worsened. It 
hae become inerensingly diSieult to mect ‘tho requirements of tote! wer. 
Moreover, it hut become neoeeary to ay careful attention t the trenca 
in public sentiment, . 

‘Morale in high, but there 4s dissatisfaction with the present regime. 
Criticism of the government and the military is increasing. The people 
are losing confidence in their leaders and the gloomy umen of deterioration 
in public morale fe present. The spirit of public sacrifices is lagging and 
aniong leading intellectua's there are some who advocate peace negotia- 
tions as a way out.’ 

“This statemeni is typical of official Japanese statements ou morale. . 

No one would dare to admit openiy and generally that were oa bed 
an they were. However, in the detail uf reports, the iu‘ impression 
would be conveyed. Sakomisu’s own testimony to Morale Divielon inter: 
rogators was that he took a dim view jndeed cf public morale.’ 


Report by the Foreign Morale Analysis Dirision 
“Emotionally, ive trands can be distinguished : 
‘‘a. Some peop are inspired to greater effort by the difficulties. 
Ny ccmt people shox tah sriteny ie witeh: ther oo®, My tell sed 
error some escape from their stresses but etick at nc one thing for lung. 
“ce. ome peopls are angry and aggresive toward others in Japan and 
blame various individuals and gruups for the predicarreat the nation be in. 
“d. Bome people src panicky and prone to hysterical outburate, fying 
from one extreme to another. 
“e. Some people have broom anathetia, slowal down im Snad with 
Geleatvem and scneerred only with their own personal needs. 


“Tt be ditheult to say which trend ia the most prevalent a. present, but 
there is some reanon to infer that |} is apathy.” 


Poet-War Report 
fms ew eng lier weyan Lome cen A mma paying 


seripters and old workers etieted, and meny wer workers recented being 
ferritty removed from trade and service cocupatines of hight exnsumer- 
ladustry jotw. Farthermore, in noet instances wuges were insdeqruate tr 
meet the rea! cost of ring ln » bisck-market economy. 

“A nasomal meurity report, dated Anmest, 1945 makre thie rtalement 
ormerrsing the trem] of lahore mornle 


BOs 
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. after the big raids (from March on} the . . . majority of workers in 
(he bombed) areas dented tome profane ea 


necessities of life, together with nervous tensions aud meunting 
difficultice Lrought on by alr raids struck at the nerves of individuals. As 
tone So aeeapieed rpg ty Mp f 


* Yes, definitely — everyone became inconsiderate. Storea didn't extend 


Report by the Foreign Morale Analyste Divinon 
“Looking to the future (as of May, cede ay, 


i and 
walka of Vfe vcarticnlariy amane the militesy, warcy wens Gerrrs 
lnat-starc! sight. This will be countered by a determin! hit oma the part 


de’ 
“The umportans Us g to ante about thes group of peacemakers w that 
there wan oothing cowntaally demrrratic absent thew behave These 


Prycholegical Warfare Casebook 


eKorte were definitively end literally conservative. ‘..\ey represented s 
privileged class of the population whe saw in the continuation of hostilities 


disappearance of the system éhrough wich they pore all 


Report by the Foreign Morale Analysia Division 


“The dewaward trond in Japaneso morals may taue A long oF a short time 
before it reacies a yoint that makes possible the termination of the war. 
The The miliency pesware woughs to bear will be the pringipel controling 
factor. Assuming that the military pressure is sustained, the paychological 
and social tensions now handicapping tae Japanece will continue to mount 
in severity until they act:vely ‘he Japanese wa: effort. This may 
of extreme sociel #, but it ie more likely that those 
see a eee Se oe Se See ae See moet 


$ 
¢ 
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gained to the Emperor hiruself. Secrecy eras still onan however, 
as the army radicals and the lower echelons of the Navy were still strong 
in their refusal to wimit the bankruptcy of their policies. . 

“It io not appropriate in this place to cotail tie complicated maneuvers 

MAVOL WEY 242 Wee eUGUEMBNL, 16  Buclecitnt LO BuBte Germepe . COME! 
Susuki, that 

“ ‘Winen the Exaperor took his active role in politics at the end of the war, 
it was becaure the Premier... had been able to lead the Governmont up 
to a point where it could be left to +e Emp_sor to make the decision.’ 


Im genersl oummary, the post-war report states: 


‘‘After the low of Saipan, their morale hegan to disintegrate. The prow as 
was cue in which an accumulaiion of prolonged war weariness, sorial 
NN NS ee ee en eae 


of military reversen weakoned the will to reset air attacks Iwought 
duvet and immediate pressure on large eegncnts of the population and 
morale abruptly went into a decune. The striking characteriatyc of 


Japance more duriu,; Ure war with the United States, therefore, was 
not on mach ite ateadfiatnens, but rather ite extremely steep climb during 
the erind of initial vie tories and ite rrecipitate fail at the end. 

“Sines there na wide oread bebef in the United States that th atomic 
bomb wee the cause of Jencnene surrender, it might aleo ec eappornd that 
thie event produced deterioration in Japancee morale It is of interest 
therefore to report the findings of the Stretegic Nom'ang Surv.-y in thie 
coanectien 
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‘The levet of confidence was quite low in Japan well before the tune of the 
atomic bombing. Under these circumetances, the announcement ef a new 
and devastating weapon was merely added to the already eloquent evi- 
dence of nations! weakness. In Japan, aa a whole, sailitar, losses and 
failures . _ were cited twice as frequently aa the atomic borab in inducing 
certainty of defeat. Tho general air atiack was eariy sbree Limes ae wipur- 
tact in this respect. Consumcr deprivations, mich 92 foot sho-tsems, vere 
alsc roore important, 

‘The atomic bomb a! more effect on the thinking of Government leaders 
than on ths morale 0; the rank and file of civilians outeide the target cities. 
It cannot ever be said that it was the atomic borab which convinced the 
eS Oe ene Se ean aan The decision 

. had been taken in May, i943... 


"Nor east be mld at the atomic bob prude he top lade of 
ay tly er Seg ay elas < e After the bornb 
was in the Supreme War Guidance Council still remained 
divided as it had heen before, with the War Miniater and the two Chiefs 
of Sta? unwilling to accept unconditional susrender. However, as the 
Bon:bing Survey says: 
‘There seems litte doubt ... that the hombing of Hiroshina and Nage- 
suki weakened their inclination to take atrone meamres agy:nat the peace 
troup. ... The stomis bombs hastened surrender, but did not Unomecives 
provide the major motive.’ 
“The report of the Forrign Morale Analysis Division ended with a sevtes 
of recommendations fw nevehnlogical eriere Inset on ids firvlings, . 
App A}? They are omitted here because Ue, «re not of central impor- 
isnce in this piesentation, beeause they are lengthy. and because they sre 
difficult to cheek for validity, 


“As noted eactier, the Division's report's’ short in expressing the Divi- 
sion’s conclusions duc to mevtifications ihat were impoaed. Actually, by 
June, although nothing was known uf the atomic bomb, it was expected 
that the Jepanese would very soon mike real overtures for peace and thie 
ous auprantd to avhel ctatenante to pulley wahew ond ohne, A num- 
tar Of the members of he Deviscon to geuber with enc other workers in 

pre 


the aame held when pert ~pating in a ¢enel diecusson under the 
of the Office of Strategic Bervices estima. ed that the war would be 
nome time Setween July and the end o Sepimler if ne major 
occurred 'n our military activity ur Beatle Department pilicy. 
The Strategre Rombing Burvey coucluded. 


‘From its studies of Jagan reaouroes, niltary ‘tron, 
polities: the Survey estumates that the Government would 
rendered pnor to November |, 045, and ce tamly before the 
year.... 

‘Japan would have surrendered even if Uh! atowic hots hed rot 


been dropped, even if Reruns had not emtered te war aad orre 4 Po ave 
som had been planned of cemtemp' sted’ ” 
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ANTHROPOLOGISTS “ONTRIBUTED TO THE 
DEFEAT OF JAPAN® 


Br Curvy: Kiocxsonx 
The role of anthropology in peychelogical warfare research. 
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* From Mirror for Man, McGraw-Fiill Book Company, lace, New York, pp 
170-78. Copyright 1949 by McGraw-Hill Boot Co, Ine Reprinted vith perme 
sion of the copyright holder and Dr. Kinckhohn, the anthor 
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it could not be s, constant under all vonditions, The problem was to find the right 
means for widering the cracks and fissures that would inevitably open up with inal 
and generai defeats, tho pressures 01 starvatios and iaeLetun, The offivizi Sapanene 
line was that no Japanese wan taker nelenner unlesc Le vas unconscious or #0 badly 
womded he could not move. We evraliowed thir for « loug time. Duye or wreks 
after capture an Interrogator behind thy ‘nen would ask a prisoner how he happened 
to be taken. He would give the siaadnrd rey ay, “I wae unconscious.” This wouid 
be entered in the tabulations. Eventually, however, skectica begen to chunk the 
Teporta made at the tyme of the incident. I} was found that Private Watanabe 
who had been listed as taken while unconscious was actually captured while ewim- 
ming. The differences between be boric: and austell Scnotype is important. 


RESEARCH AND ANALYSIS: THE CHIEF 
COMPONENTS OF USABLE INTELLIGENCE® 


Br Lapieias Faraco 


There i, no eubetitute for & keen imagination and 
painstating aibor in the indtolidgunce precees. 


An critutanding example of the eflectivences of sesserch asd ans!ysis was supplied 
by a German Journelist end tnflitery expert whos* nwssrkable inteiligence cause 
became celebtuted throughout the w: rid. On Marck 2', 1985, this man, an author 
nemert Berthold Jacob, was kidnapen >y agents of the German secevs eervice from 
Bwiteerland. Jacob had vritten exten-ively about the Genven aciay tia va then 
in ite initial etages of rearmament. lie had puLusses o litte boos wile svelied 
out virtunily every detalii o the revive 1 General Staff, tho army group comands, 
the various military districta, even th: ‘fle platoons attached to the most recently 
formed Panser divisions. J¢ livted the names of the 168 commanding generals of 
the arw, and supp'ied their biographical sketches. 

When Hitler was shown the book, he flew into a rage. He mtamoned Colonel 
Walther Nicvlai, then his aiviser in intelligence matters, and asked, “How wes 
it poewible for one men to find ous wo much about the Wehrmacht?” Wicolai 
decided to find out the answe to this question fro:n Jacob himeelf. An sgent named 
Haass Wesemann was assigned © contact Jasob and lure him into a trap. Wesemann 
vet up ehov in Basel, in Switserian.! nar the Germen horder, in the guise of a 
literary agent. Te masqucraded a4 @ refugee and rtruck up friendehips sith sev- 
eral exiks from Nazi Germany. Then he got in touch with Jacob in London and 
uv 4ed hita to come to Switserland to discuns a literary deal. 

Jacob went to Basel with hie wife and wa: -ecelved by Weaemann. They depes- 
ited Mra. Jaco at a otel, then rent toe fachicnsabie restaurant to lunch. At one 
point during this mevry meeting, Jacob had to excure hime! to go tc the men's 


* From Wer of Wits: The Anatomy of Espionage rnd | , Punk & Wagnalls 
Co., New York, 1934, pp 65-08. Copyright 1054 by Frnk & Wagnalls Co. Reprinw4 
with permbedua cf the copyright holder. 
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room. His absence permitted Weaemann to slip a eedative into his drink. T'« 
unsuspecting writer retumed in high mood and lifted isis doctored glasa for another 
toast. 

Wesemann sat backin hiechair and watched Jaccb duze under the impact of the 
Mickey Finn. He then apoiogised to the waiter for his inebriated companion and 
asked him to heip carry Jacob w a waiting cur. A moment later Jacob was ov his 
way to Germany. 

Berthold Jncob arrived in Berlin shortly before midnight, acutely aware of his 
predicatcent. Ha was driven atraisht to Eustan headrnartara in Prine 4 thee alt 
Strasse and taken to a room o4 the second floor where a cumimiiccion Of Mieers ind 
civilians awasted him. At their head wes Colonel Walther Nicoisi. 

The mome:t Jsecb wae pushed into the room, Nicolai pouneed upon him with 
the queation: “Teli us, Herr Jacoh! Where did you get ‘the data for your con- 
founded hook?” 

There failswed an explanation that sound like an exposition cf brilliant intelli- 
sence work, “Evorything in my buok came from reporte publiched in the German 
press, Herr Oberst,” cccch sid. “When I state? that Major General Haase was 
commanding officer of the 17th Di-vicion and located in Nuremberg, I received my 
information from an obituzry notice in a Nuremberg newspaper. The item in the 
paper stated that Genesal Haaso, who nad just come to Nuremberg in command 
of the recently transferred 17th Division, had attended a funeral. 

“In an Ulm newspaper,”’ Jacob went on, “I found an item om the society page 
sbont « happier event, the wedding of a Colonel Vierow's daughter to a Major 
Stemmermann. Vierow was described in the item as the commanding cificer of 
the 36th Regimeat of the 25th Division. Major Stemmermann was identified as 
the Division's signa! officer. Also present at the wedding was Major Generel 
Schaller, described in the story as cosumender of we division whe had come the 
paper said, from Stuttgart here his dition had Ns bred ypuarters.” 

This virtually enced the interrogation. Fortunately for Jacob, Nicola} respected 
good intelligence work. His udmiration vor tlre job Jecob_ ‘aad done secured for the 
sriter humane treatment, in addition to which Jacob's wile left no stone unturned 
to eneure her husband's release. The Jacob case berm: a diplomatic incident. 
Nrteeriend demanded that Cormany lease Jaw stones. Tre Geiian Foren 
Office was ernbarrassed and made a eeerch for Jacub. Hs was discovered in the 
Gestapo jcil. Some months later Jacob was returned to Switserilanc where he 
related to me the details of hiv adventure. 

stieoias reported to Hitler on his findings. ‘This Jacob had no secomplice, my 
Fuehrer, except our own militaiy journals and the daily press,” he mid. “He pre- 
pared nis remarkable Order uf Battle from scrape of information he discovered in 
obituary netices, welding announcements, and eo forth.” He ther added in a 
low voice in which Ciere waa wippreseed a distant (ence of admiration, “This Jacob 
jd the greatest inteiligence genius I have ever encocctered in my thirty-five ‘rears 
in the service.” 

The case that at fret looked as if it would explode into the greatest aepionage 
scandal ever to reek the German Army wwe reaclved. There was not 2 spy in it 
as far as the eye could coe. it was a scoop scored by an outstanding civilian whose 
touls were a pair of acters, a pot of glue, a file of indax cards — aad the mind of 
an intelligence officer. 
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THE INTENS'VE INTERVIEW AS 4 MEANS FOR 
HIGHLIGHTING TARGET VULNERABILITINN: 


Report of an ere oe Chreinian defector. 


BIOGRAPHIC DATA 


The source stated that he waa born in a little village of Ukrainian ssn. His 
riotherand father both of Polich and Ubrminian estmetion eqrked ac faemers and 


cae oe fe mee sets Cee O8g 


schooling, he and his fellow pupils suffered intersely fama maln:‘zition, cold and 
general poverty. The collectivisation of the farma, ‘which began in 1933 in the 
region, and his father's refusal to participate therein added additi burdens to 
the source's femily. cee yey he managed to complete seven 
yeara of elementary and grammar school prior to the German occupation. 

From 1941 to 1943, under the German occupation, the source worked on a 
collective farm. Pe wes one oi the able-bodied men of the sent to Germany 
in 1043 as foreed labor. He worked in the esi mines un his liberation hy 
American forecs. He stated that tc was treated barehiy by the Germans, given 
300 grams of bread and compelled to work tweive hours daily, even after he felt 
sick and eould harils move. Thls expectenes, towever, sevealed to hin: ches the 
Gernzens lived on = considerably higher level than the Re nwians. 

ly 1945, he volunteered for repatriation to the foviet Union and was inducted 
into the Boviet Army. The cold reception accurced him as a repatriate was din- 
Hlusioning to she eruree, who wapeected a friendly weleome, and this feet had a 
Esesing so S* ove tual defeccion, 

He secved in the Goviet array fret ass pritate, ae 98 9 ete ae ey 
completing « four-months’ training couns at # medical ac'wol in Germany. 
expecierc3, depicted as one of futility and drudgery, may be interesting as 4 
example of the life of the average soldier. In 1946 he made his last trip to the 
Soviet Union ao & guaid CuiVoNing Getmolsneed soldiers back Wi the Usea. The 
intense suffering and poverty of the Russian and Ukruinian people, worm ever than 
furing the pre-war yeers, made a deep impression on nim. 

MOTIVES AND CONDITIONE ©’ © EFECTION 


While om a purchasing mimion, the soure: defected. Although extremely die 
satisfied with living conditions during his early life, nnd antagonistic to Sovict nile, 
both of which factors had a bearing on his final decisior. to defret, the iden of 
desertion carre to him only after he had joined the Soviet Army in 1945 and had 
co=s 'n ~etact with the higher standard of living in the West. The felloving are 
a numtor cf factors and inc identa, related In grent detail, all of whieh eontrituted 
to the souree's deewion w leave the Soviet Union. 

He stated that his principal reasun for returning to the Boviet Union was to ace 
his mother again. Hc Ldieved that peace in the world had come to stay and the’ 
Life usvder the Bovies would greatly improve; more apecifically, that police methode 

* Extracted from Interview Report 4, The Soviet Urion as Hevorted Ry Former 


Roviet Citisene,” cistrituced by External Research Btaff, Office of lotclligence Resrereh 
(072), UB Dept of Beate 19%!. 
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daily. Meat was rarely served ard no cigarettes were Cistributed while he was in 
the car p. Water was availabi= once da‘ly in o large vcatainer which was emptied 
ina short tine by the camp inmates. Sometimes they were without water for 
several days, ‘The source did not know who directed the camp but naid the repatri- 
ates were under the supervision of a Scviet lientenent coionel. This man had no 
authority other than directing the welfeze of the Roseinna who were taking their 
basic training. ‘Their trairing wae similer vo that given a Russian peasant in his 
native villege prior to induction into the Army, although their training period was 
longer, probably for the purpose of observing the politicn! reliability of the trainees. 

The source was questioned ouly oree during basic training Sy uo person he 
described as an “Ga apy.” He was asked ‘Why did you go to Germany; were 
you a member of Viacov's Army (he has since heard that there are soldiers from 
Vinsov'’s Army In the Soviet Arta, today}; who liberated you, did you serve in che 
German Army or in the police; what vontact have you had with Germans?" The 
“wens tnterrugetor’ seemed satisfied with the source's unseen, He was questioned 
along these lines when he entered the two brigades in which he served, and alro 
the medical school. During his three yeurs service with the Army he wat con- 
etantly made aware of the fact that he was a repatriate. His inedical chief in the 
Brigace, a doctor who was a duvout Communist, constantly picked on him, and 
the eource believed that thie could he traced to the fact that ':¢ had been in Germany 
during the war. The doctor had raid to the source on one occasion, 1 would put 
you in prison if given the opportnnity.”” From a patient he k ested that the doctor 
had speeificelly ordered a subordinate of the source to watch him, “because he had 
worked in Germany during the war." 

Tea! puuive beard iruin one of the attendants at... the vanie weimag vemp enat 
just prior to their urrival, an echelon of Russian repatriates (over age for the Army) 
had been ordered to set ovt from the camp on foot for the Soviet Urion. It wae 
nimored that all availayl« trair, and fre cht space waa being employed in transport- 
ing official and persona! war “hooty”’ .nd there was no train epnce for this group. 
According to the story, some died from exhaustion while others cacared. 

In 1945 an incident involving his elder brother revealed ihe treatment that was 
being accorded to repatriates. The brother, who was working away from home, 
returned home to ——- in tho late summer for sve month’n leave. The sovcce 
neeived & letter fro hin biviher asking him to request hotne leave so that they 
emild he together. The request was turned down becaune he wana repatriate. The 
brother stayed over an additional month waiting for the source to join him. In late 
1045, the source received e intter ‘rom his cousin wating that the brother, on return 
ing to his job from the Ukssine, wes brought before a ccurt and vertenced to be 
shtA (source believer thin letter wes missed ty the censor). Hie brother's wile, 
through a friend who was in contact with the judge, managed to arrange @ new trial 
by the payment of 16,000 rubles to the judge. From a later letter, which was 
partially ceneored, he learned that hix brother had been set free and a fine of 25%, 
of his wages for six months had been impoved in place of the death <mtence. The 
awrre stated he revived a letter from hin beother which aaid that he had been in 
court but no farther detuila were given. He believes hia brother was charged on 
two counte, cue overstaying his leave one mouth, and two, writing to hiv brother, 
A repatrinte, enbing him to come home, As a rvpatriate the suurce was already u 
sie pPect. 


Inecdgenss, Researen, and Analysis 


In his position with the ——- Brigade, the sourco was sent out of the ‘ 
special errands in connection with his duties, and was able to observe the standard 
phobag badiccst nagar He visited German stores and inade .everal acqusint- 

(Prior to his flight he told one German male friend of his intention — none 
of he buddice im the rigads knew of hie plan.) He une machiiwa and equipment 


night be better in the Weet,” 
Accesding to the source, his trip to the Boviet Unica ce = convey gitard in 1946 
was another factor which influenced his dertzion to desert. Tho misery and suffering 


had given his health for the war eflort. Likewise, in the —— Brigade, the soldier 
ree? ved little medical care. Maextica: rupplics were short and waldievs eufferad {ror 
melmutrition. He realised that hie mother in the Ukraine was also hungry and 
lease be wea snot help ‘her ber ceeving ae Ansty in Conteany. 

Se 1 eo lee atelier as we fw ie eset 9h Oretes cede Sethe» Me sageeae 
shy os hae return, rere being watched carefully, ey the police, peinepally 
hecaum it was feared they would contaminate others with their a¢mimnUion for che 
rtandard of living m Geitaany, The source was told Uiat the repatiases from 
Germany were gradually being picaed uj wnd sent to Siberia. He said, “Chis 
grently influenced my dccamon 2&4 to return to Russ agmii. 

Variour incidents which occurred while he was serving 11 the -—— Brigade were 
contribi.ting factors in hig dfeetiun. One evening, a cook escaped from the camp 
and spent the night in a nearby town. Returning drunk ‘he followiag morm.g, 
be was put in the guardhouse, and for no known resson died ‘het right. The can 
wax publicized in the camp oe an exemple of what might hay pen to n ecldier who 
goes tniv Lowe air) *>'nks bad liquor. During the course of sei eral months in 194/, 
six rien im his Brigade committed suicide, three by jumping tom a second story 
winclow and thre: by shooting themeclvee. The source statal that they € ere 
viet.caa of mental Coprersion bronsht on hy the rigid and futile life 40 which a Soviet 
ardeoit  Aubjected. He himeelf considered ssicide. He aleo thought of going to 
Poland, but German frends advised him that this would he difficult and that he 
wou! 4 eventually be picked up by the police. 

Tie source had no idea of the reception he would receive. In any case he was 
illing to take the chance, all the mors 80 after s soldier who joined the Brigade 
told him that fis reception aa @ Tepetiiats wie the Soviet Unicon would not be ploeeanmt, 

With reference to the Kuaernkina case, only cne paper, Soretekoe Slovo, available 
to hae Brigade (publistied in Gesmany) contasned 2 report of the event. ‘Phe senyree 
stated tha stary poard the qvertion Low it was pusnible, according tu internst/onal 
lier ‘ne the Americans to take Mrs. Kaaenki a forcibly from the grounds of the 
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Goviet Consulate. 11 surprised him to hear that she, a Reviet citieen, jumped from 
the Soviet Corsuiate. The voldiers were greatly intezested in this event. Doubt- 


Ave, for this reason, further issues of Boviet papers reporting the case were withheld 


from the reading room. ‘ 

Asked why Barsov returned, the reepondent said be was citrer out of his mina 
or & Soviet agen:. If ho was the lattes, he would be treated woll by the Soviets ov 
hin retaia, untera he failed to produce valuaole imormation. Refe:7ing to himself 
vad his feliow escapers de srid they feel that ii thew wero W enenge cheir minds 
now and go back to the Soviet Unicn, they would w'th 100 per cent certainty be 
shot or put ix prison for life. If their parenta were not already in prinon, they too 
would land there. 

POLITICAL SYSTEM 
Communist Farty 

The ——- Brigade (emalier thar the waual Soviet Brigzde) was: composed of. . . 
almost 606 men of whom . . . 190 were officers. Approximstely 40 per cent of the 
officers and 1 per vent of the soldiers were Communista. A party orraniser direrted 
the work of tne party ‘u the Brigade and good officera were urged to iain the Com- 
tuuniat Party. Many of them resisted a0 long aa possible because they realised that 
as a metnber of the Party they would te in a precarious positios. The consequences 
af eves one clip re usually serous for Pacty members particr‘acly in the Army. 
The ecurce realised that 26s repctrinte he could never juin the Party, although he 
became « ongoomol in 1947, Hie reeom for joing was iy make ito | lite easier 
to advance hie cater. Aloo it wad a prerequisite for entering the médical extol 
He said that practically all coldiers in the -— Prigade who were worth anything 
st all and who were not repetriatcs were invited to join. He beleves that he was 
one of the very few repetriates taken into the ranks of the K.smaomol, protably 
because of hiw technical ability. Aas Kotnsomol he was required to attend racet- 
ings, study the Communist line and endeavor to perstade other soldiers to follow 
his example. About 5% of the eo:diers from the —— Brigede were Komeomols. 

The reaponcent, has been told that despite tne great difference in the population, 
approxunately the seme number of workers sre members of the Comiunist Party 
in Gertaany today as in the Soviets Union. 

In - — which was typicsi of most villages in the Western Ukraine, Comma 
niets generally held the following positions: chairman of the co'lective farm; 
chaizman of the village Soviet, anc director of the local school. An men eeunt 
came i ile car (the omy car other Uhan & truck Wileh was acen in... the viilage) 
oner or twice a week to check with the Communist leaders on politica) activities 
is the village. The mos agent's principal responsibilities were to eupervise and to 
issue certaln Jirectives to the Communist chiefs. 


Police 

4. captain and a lieutenant dirceted the work of the wos in... hie Brigade. 
Their job wan to keen a record of the vositive end negative sttitades of the soldiers 
and officers. These men were known to most of the personnal in the unit. The 
two mer, an far as their police work was concerned, were subordinate only to the 
thief of the wan office in the division headquarturs In other matter, chiefly 
administrative, tucy came under the ivriediction of -—-, Commander of the 
Irigade, The source helieved that the map eevtion was separate from the pclitioal 
rection. 
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A penalty battalion was formes under the auspices of the max io Germasy in 1945 
to which soldiers were sent for minor infringenients, such aa stesling net saluting 
an «fficer, etc, Crimes were pritutpally non-political end csaders swerved from 
one month to a year depending upsa the degree of the offense. Physical puniah : 
ment was inflicted on the men and they were compelled to work long hours ard 
perfom beavy and dangerous work. It wes reported to be ‘‘a terrifying experi- 
=~ The smucce dose nat know whether the penalty battalion is in existence 
e lew 

~ While in this Brigade, he heard reports that certain Moscow residents had found 
microphones in their apartments. In thia connection the following expression waa 
occasionally heard, ‘’Man ia afraid of the well.” The smirca ate wet Ohet political 
crimes are the sncet serio: for the Ubrainians, Prior io the war ind at the present 
timo the general practice for political offenses is 5 sentence « non to twenty-five 
years or life imprisonment in Piberia, or to death (the source wis ewsre that the 
Gerth penalty haa been officially abolished). Ha woan is sent to Siberia for po! itical 
reasons he has no chance of returning unless he escapes, The stave considers a 
political offender the “‘most important enemy.” For murder, the deeth penalty is 
Taiey Mnpueed uric the munier is for political ~weene The aoume recalled ar 
inetence of 2 murder in his native village in 1041, The murderer was sentenced to 


prison for five ycars. 
BOVIET PROPAGANDA AND POLITICAL EDUCATION 


Deanite the minery and hantship endured ¢ by ths sou-ve in his early life in vhe 
TTkreine, « eituation which he. his family, anc the villagerr Named on the Soviet 
rugizae, he, unlike his parents anc ibe cider people in general, accepted the Bovict 
line that iiie in the Soviet Union was better than anywhere clec in the world, that 
his country wes building 2 new and better life for the peasant. Ho waa told in 
avhon! that the people in the West were suffering from hunger and unemployment 
and there was much talk on the mibject of the American Negro, and his “imiserrble 
ng and working couditions.” The United States, at that time, was a far distant 
and not a part of the world to which he belonged. In connectiun with the 
of the Russo-German Pact of August 22, 5926, « lecture was given early in 
1 by the head of the school. He enid, “Our elly is Germany. It is 
in the West which is enjvying political and economic succiss. 
friendship with Germany will] be everlacting and we will aasint them in casa 
comet with the isertesh or the Wrench imperialists.” This tive was constantiy 
ated in the school from 1990 to 1941. The source anid that hs was impressed 
¢ puaise of Germany and looked to that country as & friend of the Soviet Union. 
that in the early daye of the war the Ukrainians continued to send wheat, 
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CRED, ete., to Germany. 
Most Weatern "'keqinians shared his diseppeintment over the tivatment accorded 
them hy the Gertoans. The naiwnaliat-minded Ukrainians had welcomed the 


Germans with open arms end bouquets of flowers, believing that the anpertunity 
hadi comme to Ureak away from the “iolsheviks.” As a result of German beweatiny, 
the vouth in particular returned their allegiance to the Sovicts even though povies 
sta had been mistaken in its praise of the Germana es allies. ‘The source 
socetyed bir 6:28 jolt froin tne unaude worta when 1.2 vas sent to Germany in 1943 
es 6 forced lubover. He wan immediately struck by the living standard of the 
Germans, Winch was much higher then that of the Ruacisna. For years Soviet 
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propaganda had been telling nim »therwice. His service in the Soviet Arny in 
Germany from 1045 to 1948, during which time he usw at close range the ‘Zormans 
at work and in their homes, confirmed his earlier impression. The distcrtions and 
misrepreoentations of Soviet propaganda, revealed by his experience with the 
Germans, convinced the swrce that life anywhere elao in the world would be better. 
in Juiy i645 ot ——, where the source took his basic training, the agitators’ line 
of attack wes directed against Germany and not the West. At that time British 
and American films were shown i9 the Russians, In the fall the attack shifted to 
the United Btates and the West. 

For dissemination of propaganda, the —-— Brigade had a wel!-orgaiiized political 
section. He defined thin section, ‘as an organ designed to carry out political ag:te- 
tion arnong the masees."’ At the apex was a Lieutenant Colonel... who was chief 
of the political section. The chief agitetor was a... major. <A captain held t.e 
post of Party organizer. The Komsomo! organizer directed « reacing club and the 
totivities of the Komsomal members. A zompolit, with the rank of major, directed 
poiiticel work in each battalion (there were three in the —— Brigale). A soldier, 
with the rank of sergeant, sasumed the role of agitatc? in the battalions. The 
battalion Party organisa wan a senior linutenant snd a corporal or private handled 
Komsomol affsirs in the battalion. The Lieutenant Colonel... reported to the 
Gow OF thy division, who in turn tok orders from the chet of the political section 
of the Army Corps (four to five divisions), and the !*#t=r veneried Cirectiy to 
Moscow. However, other than in apecific political work, the above mentioned 
political chief were under the jurisdiction of the Commander-in-Chief cf Soviet 
troops in the Eastern Zoire of Germany. 

The office of politicnl information played an important role in the disseminating 
of propaganda. Latest newrpapers, including Pravdc, I:veatya, Sovelakoe Slovo, 
and Sovetekaua Armya (the last two publiche) in Germany in the Russicn language) 
were available here, as well ag the latest speeches of Soviet leaders. ‘The anidiere 
were required to make merning visite to this office. The rource said that he and 
his buddies usually read only the foregn page as only foreign information -was of 
interest. He described a typical scene in this v._ce as follows: ‘Some were leaning 
on their elbows dozing; others drawing pictures or gasing into space.” There were 
nine batteries in the -—— Hrigade and each one contained a small Lenin library in 
which soidiers were required to spend part of thes lewure tame. A register wus kept 
of the readery., Party literature, includitg the hiatary of the Party, was available 
in tiwse libraries. A Dnigade library was also maintained in which could be found 
books by the elsesical authors Gorki, Lev and Alexei Tolstoy, Pushkin, Krylov, 
and a number of malera authors. Hooks by American suthors were also available, 
but the attendant made a specia! acta of the natne of anyone wi.o tock out an 
American title. 

One hour political courts were held tzice = week for all soldiers of the -— 
Brigade in groups of 25 to &) men: According ty the rource, thee courses were given 
priovty over aii other activities. The source atudied the biographies of Stalin and 
Lean, the mineral wealth of the Soviet Union, and the hiatory of the Coremunut 
Party. Ovensionaliy, they would study the international survey from Praedo or 
! seeetya or & apeech by Molotov, Malenkov or Hulganin un foreign affaira or on 
some other subject. Lectures were regularly given ly the agitutor on the decay 
of the capitalistic system or the Negro question in the United States, Political 
meetings, embrecing the whole 13: rade, were held on bolidarn and other important 
ocearions. Exeminstiona were held twice a year at which the aoldicra wire tented 
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oraliy on their course of study. The only acceptable excuse for not knowing the 
anawers was that a soldier could neither read bur write, and he would be ordered 
to “‘bone up.” 


Referring to the Negro question, the source said that one agitator told them that 
the Negro would not support the United States in can of war. However. the mirce 
stated, this could hardly be believed by Soviet soldiers, a number of whom hava 
awn American Negroes in Gerinany and have heard of their life and treatmest 
there. He said that they could net belp bea realize Gist the lowest Negro in the 
United States lives better than the average worker in the Bovi t Union. The source 
was surprieed to learn that Negroes cescciated with German girls, which to him 
was another indication that the Negro is not badly trea‘ed by the American 
authorities. 

"The agitator in the army speaks a if b< ie talking in the name of the people, 
neeorting to the will of the peonie.” Actanily he epenks for the “Shaika” (gang), 
namely the Politburo. The Soviet nuidicis in Germany aru constantly reminded 
of the contradiction between propagande and reality, They are toki that life ia 
beat in the Sovict Union, that inemployment is rampant in the United States and 
Weatern Germany and then in ‘heir daily tives ia the camp they are Germans better 
drewani than the Roviete, Home ere able to get outside of ths camp either un official 
business or by elsabing tie camp fence at night and they are immediately struck 
by the comparatively well-drenant German on the street, the stores with larger 
stocks than cne sees in the Soviet Union, the well-builé “a x, ailices, niy! cupenor 
Gernian equipment and machinex 

Che sources samermnered one new arrival in the -—-— Brigade in 1047, He had 
juat. acen the effects of the famine of 1946 in the Ukraine, during which time breed 
war practically non-c.jstent. He hed come through Poland, thenee through part 
of Germany sod had becn amused to sce pouple there dressed better than at home. 
"tle auickly awelened te the batter [fc sbroad.” “The aaron said that evidiers 
in the --—- Brigade had a negative reaction to noliticr. They often fell asleep or 
drew pictures during a lecture or study period except when a talk wes given on 
ihternationsl affairs, ‘Soviet propaganda gues in one car and out the other of the 
Eovict eobdier In Germany.” 

With reference to elections in the Soviet Union, the averuge Soviet citizen is 
2to 3 weeks pror to elections (to the Stipreme Soviet), special lectures were given 
twice a week by the chief agitates befor: the entire Brigade. The biogr:nhy of the 
candidate was given in detail, hie character was extolled and his wer record preised. 
Finally it was declared that he had earind the right to serve the people a2 a deputy 
te the Rugirems 2c. ict, Ad the eame tise, short daily pep taika were civen (o the 
wen in their revpective batteries, Elections are bela to show the world that the 
foviel system ie democratic. The source believes that Soviet leaders are confident 
this practics i eucetszful in strengthening the cause of Carmunn throughout 
the world, 

he scurce voted the first time for Marshal Zhukov aa Deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet m i946. Zhukov's was the only name on the ballot, and it waa officially 
announced that he had received 100% of the vote. He said that he puf no mark 
by Zhukov's name and he talked with u cloee frend, whom he trustesi, who clhimed 
he croesedd out Zhukov's names. The source voted again for » Licutenant Colonel 
in 1947, who was hikewiwe elected unaninwusly an Deputy to dhe Svpreme Soviet. 
A special room wes set up within the camp for the voting. As bellots wer: handed 
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out, names were ep ered by a registrar. There were five to vix seoret voting ocoths 
in which pencils were provided. Although he is not sure, he heiieves thera were 
two other names on the ballot in the 1947 election. The souire thon folded hiy 
teHiot and dropped it through a clit in the box. Anewerirg the interviewer’) qses- 
tion a8 to whether the authozities have any way of ehecxiny how cack peisor voted, 
he s.nswared categorically ''no.” 


INFORMATION 4ADOUT FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The source in his youth vaguely accepted the Soviet line toward the Weat, but 
he had no conception or understanding of what a country beyond the continent. 
of Europe would be like. The United States wee very fur distant and net a pert 
of the life ta which he belonged... . 

The Russian people knew of American aid during the war and have not forgotten 
that it contributed greatly to the support of and to raising the morale of beth the 
soldicrs and the peopie. They raw Aruericar fond. American tine were on workers’ 
tation cards in Moscow during the war. Stydeb>aker trucke were the mainstay of 
the Ruseiaii army aud Studebaker chassie cairied Soviet artiliery, American jeeps 
are still being used and have been an effective advertisement for the Uuited Sts tes, 
The: wr s stated that the United States should bsve concen*raied on sending tood 
instead uf trucks and machines, as the latter are used widely today and similar 
patterns are alreuly in production in the Boviet Union. He knew of no Ukraisian 
during the war who had reveived a gift from an American, 

With reference to strikes in the United States, the source was amazed that the 
police rrotect tae ufaizers. According to Soviet propsgenda. workers in the United 
States reccive poor pay 2nd work long hours, and “they strike to improve theese 
comditions.” The agitators told the soldiers in the army in 1948 that the Russian 
worker lives betier and is more cayavls than the average Western worker and 
“there is no peceasity to strike.” 

The Boviet roldier who has served ubroud and the Russien generution which is 
now 50 years of age or cider doce pot think that the United Btates wants war or is 
“agressive.” The reason for this, secon‘ing to the source, is that the constant 
harping of Soviet propaganda or. the Amevican war mongers ia having quite the 
bpprove feet from the one Intec, Again ths source referred to youth in the 
foviet Union today who knowr nething of tifc abroad, does not believe its parents 
and accepts the Boviet propaganda, 

“The source aici that now is the ume to go lo War againat the Soviet Union. The 
Ruresian people are exhausted and its rrorcle ia low. Technically the country js 
far behind the West. ‘The Bovict Union is » ruven. putrid, regune.” Alec, the 
Germans ure weak: at present and will offer no threat lo anyone. 

He first heard of the atomic bumb when the Americana dropped it on Hiroahima. 
The Sovirte who were taking basic training with the source at —— were greatly 
im preesed by its terrific force, and frightened by what it might do to them and to 
the Ruasian people if it were ever used agninat them. If the Rumians have the 
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problem involved. 


When the Boviets entered the war with Japar. on August %, 1944, a mocting was 
held of all basic trainees They were asked if they vould agree to figlt against 
Japan, to which they a'l said “yes.” ‘Phe source enid the war with Japin ended 
Beptembes 3, 1945. He hac never hanrd that the Am-ricana and Hritiah hed pom. 
ously come to terms with the Japanese. 
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LIFE IN THE SOVIET AKMY 


The source characterized his experience in the Soviet Army as one of futility and 

, that of a virtual prisoner. Little consideration or care was ever show: 

for i * Mare and there were no pleasures in his hie. He compared his life to that 
ow m@ fly. 

Entering the Soviet Army in Germany in 1945, the source tok an oath which, 
in mart, included the following: “Ts the last drop vi vied I will serve my country 
1a if! violete my cath, let the nares! and sora of the Russian people fall upon 

0 

In 1948, he served asm... first sergeant in the —— Brigade. Hia job called 
for Gve avboruinaies but the source had orly two assistanta and a chauffeur. His 
work consisted of treating sick men for all types of dinenana imagineite. “Sry 
soictier heal an ailment.” They included heart trouble, malaria, suberenioris, 
angina, grippe, stomach troubles (ulcers, chronic gastritin), The most commoa 
ulmment war trench foot, un infection of the fect resulting from mud and dirt accu- 
mulated in boots, and it was extremeiy contagious. The infection would often 
wmtsrece the cmlire foot and the victim suffered intensely. Occasionally It was even 
necessary to c-aputate tne foot. He ssid that in the epring of 1943, 30% 1 the 
entaze Brigade was afflicted with thie Infection. There is no wpecifie cure for i. and 
only symptoms can be treated. Venerea) disease was rare in the unit beeause 
enlizsted iment were not permitted to leave the camp unless they were uncer apecial 
orders, Tr tn filteen men cume to sick call daily, eome crying or complaining 
bituerly of the luck of proper treatment. Medical supplies were short and modern 
mevlicines unknown, and the sourre !-'t that little effort was made by te doctor 
to mequire wdequate medical supplies to treat the men, 

The source emphasised that there waa a sharp distineen, both soclally and 
materially, between the officers aud enlisted men. ‘Officers did not have a friendly 
attitude toward the men and walxed around with their noses in the sir.” During 
theiss basic training they had heen inetrusted ¢- msistii, tle siusude. The 
ofieers, both married and single, had limited ration cards which entitled them to 
purchase milk, butter, sugar, ineat, candy, fruit, clothes, shoes, cigarettes, and 
vodhes at a store ect up within the camp for officers ony. in reniv to the ter 
viewer's question es to whether an cfficur ever gives ao drin’ to an enlisted] man, 
he amawered "never. The source recalled observing wives of officers nrneusins 
the best ment and fat, leaving the bones and griet to tie enlistai men The atnee 
fai éasimiaxd men contained pencils, paper, toot powder, and --'=-"2, ine sovliers 
could net: bring their tives hoz, under any ciscumsterera, were they to acscdiale 
with German airls, [i was difficult, in fact | ractically imymenible, to get home 
lave eves Hf a thathot or father had died. Movies were shown to officers and enlisted 
men jointly but the social club was for officers only. Officers cuuld enter and leave 
the eamn fresly and some of them were quartered inside. 

The talk of the 5a tet soldier was principally concerned with food and living 
problens and his daiiy rontine. The soldiers were afraid of one another, not know- 
tng eho wes on agent ot the mdm, and therefore never offered criticiem except that 
relating to their peraocal problems. He said, “If you said anything good about 
the Geimans anc of agent learsed of this, your name would he placed on a black 
lit, After two or three such offenaca you were sent to Sitv-ria.” At the day’s end 
the sxoldier s-culd any to himeelf, “Thank God | have finished another day.” Now 
arrivals to tie Mrigade in 1248 from the Soviet Union used to say, “You are Ineky 
tobe here in Germany where you are certain to get something to eat.” 
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The disaatisivction of the Soviet people with the regime is reflected in the attitude 
of the average Soviet soldier. He domi not want to fizht agrin. {f he doea, it 
would be only for his family. The Soviet soldier at the end of 1648 was rot how.ile 
terward the Americans and believed thats. conflict with the United Btater would he 
futile in view of American technical achieveirent. The wource stated that ‘‘the 
soldiers understood that if the Soviets suffered an early defeat in World War II, 
this would mean a breakdown in the Army's morale and the general collapec : af the 
Sovier iytiting forces.” Boldiers who have served abroad. varticularty in Germany, 
are disilipaionead on their return to the Soviet Union, wher. it is difficult to find e 
job which pay» enough to eat. The man who has fought five years at the front 
haa received no specia! consideration. Pensions are granted to wounded but are 
not adequate for & minimum subsistence. 

It was the reaponsiility of Loth the commandant ana the chief of the Political 
Bection ic the —— Brigade to mzniain and bolater tha morale of the noldievs ao 
shat, according to the words of the commandant, "They would be prepared for a 
new war.’ Under conditions of mistrust and suspicion among the soldiers and 
their general dissetisfaction with conditions, euch a task becomes difficult. Sport 
erumpetitinns wens arrenged te stisulets the interest cf the soldiers. Matats of 


we ween 


merit were awarded to the roldiers. These they readily accepted, but with « grain 
a! s!*, according to the source. Th majority of the soldiers were aware uf the 
insircerity behind these methods of inciting the soldiers to perform greater taake. 
Many of the men in the ——- Brigade had served at the front, and a sumlber of 
them constantly talked of their velveaen exploits ard showrd resentment toward 
the scuree because he waa a repatriate. Everyone knew of the source's service in 
Germany during the war. 

The source reported the following a3 an exemple of the treatment accorled a 
soldlor, While on the trip to the Soviet Union in 1946 as a convoy guari, referred 
to earlier, be slept for eight days on the fluor of the Belorussian and Kursk stationa 
in Moecow. He anid, “Nothing ir done for ‘he consideration or coinfort of the 
Soviet soldier.” When the source was liberated by the Americans in 1245 he was 
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happy. 
EDUCATION 
Tm 1043, the source had ser pe ted BRVET Me a 5 foun Bid tut mirictle 
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the third and German from the fifth. He ook courses in geometry, geography, 
soology, botany, aigebra, Ukraiman literature, Russian literature, ancient, medieval 
and Bovict, history, aud physical culture; and studied sitiging and darscing. In the 
7th grade, a special course was given on the Staiin Constitution of 1938. tir 
recalled the political slant of the literature ani) history courses although at that 
time he had no idea that ancient history or the history of the middle ages could be 
siauited. His deepest impreveion was that everything Soviet was the best. He was 
cenvinced of the fact that the Went was suffering fram hunger and enomployment 
and that the Negroes lived a poor, miserable and persecuted life. Oceasvonally 
politicnl lectures were aubatiCuted in place of tix Lxraintan and Koesiar literature 
evaree, and he remombered one on the Russo German Pact of 1998. He was much 
impreseed with the emphasis placed en Cermany, on which . sbject there were 
many lectures in the period following the signing of the pact aud up to the ouibresk 
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of war in June 1941. Only Ukrainian was spoken among the population and in the 
school, and no one in the village could actually speak Russian in 1943. 

With reference to the Communist Party, he aid that spprocknutely 30% of the 
teachers in hin school, including the director, were members of the Party. The 
follos:ing were the politica! groups: Oktyabrata, firet and second greders 40 tu 50% 
of the clans; Pioneers, ages 9 te 14 — 455% of cach clann; KRompomola, 14 years end 
up — 10 tw 15% of eact  iase, Meetings were arranged by Komsnmol leaders at 
which the pupia were toid wo atudy tarder, to follow the great leaders cf the Soviet 
Union and not to be troubie makeis. The source asid it wae dangerous to critscise 
the regime, in thia way roflecting the attitude of the parents. Ho remembered 
that when he was very young, his mother had said, “Never talk outside about what 
we say at home.”’ ‘This contradiction of thoucht made it difficult for the pupil. 

After 1939, ee ee ee 150 rubles « year, 
in ssidition to the price of the text books, which they aleo in the early 
grades. Because of this extra expenee he could not possibly he.ve afforded to study 
further, There were never enusgh text books to ge arc-nd among the students. 
In 1940 the source knew of no plan for the placing of students in joha folicwing 
completion of schuol. ‘Whether they continued in school and attended a higher 
middle school depended entirely upon the wishes of the pupil and family. 


POLITICAL CONCEITS 
The eouree detined ine folloring concepts: 


“Capiteliom — A system under which « worcer can strike; 
Imperialiem — The highest stage of capitalism, 
Commmaniatn ~- 1¢ doesn’t exist in the Soviet Umon.” 


The Soviet leaders az: only operating unde: the mask of Commurism. When 
sem rean the docinae of Communism and compare iis theory with the practice in 
the Bovies Union:  tode y, you find little similarity. [he source had no ides of the 
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A GUIDE FOR INTERVIEWING BOVIET ESCAPEES* 
Ever. ike moat — ants-Comm contet members of a defector 


group here enwiites be paged bak] at waned beneia “of comme- 
a y~ 
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be compnteved in munioying ‘individuals of ‘Soviet origin. 


In 1950 the US Air Force undertook by means of a contract with the Harvard 
University Russian Research Center a study of the Sovict Bovial System. In the 
course of the majur study sure han 3000 Russian cecapees and displaced pervons 
were interviews’). Hy mid 1952, when it becave possible to examine 
interview records and to discuen Orcas with the icdividuals who had done the inter- 
Viewing, w ITOJeCt OTicer BuP,ented the desirability of putting down in writing the 


* This account is based in very lary measure on a report by Alice H. Buuer, “A 
Guide For Interviewing Bovist [e-apees,” Research Study 3, Air Research and Develc>- 
ment Coramand, Human Resources Research Tostitute, Maxwell AFB, Ala., Ang 8%. 
tOnly these portions that are uwoted in this tudy come directy from the report, which 
is much longer than this condenaation. 
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interview experiences and jessuns )sarned. The report from whizh this cas was 
takcen ~~ Nag produced in accordance with this wuggestion as e by-product of the 
basic study. 

In reading this cave it is important for the reader to bear in mind that all Boviet 
personnel yho were questioned velunteercd to answer the queations. that ali inter- 
views were condrcted hy Hervard University Russian Rescarch Center personnel, 
and ihai wiin oniy a iew exceptions the individuaia interviewed we.e pot under 
militery vontrol or in military custody. 

Whety-three percent of those “een were of Blavic origin (Grist Russians, 
Ulcrainians, and Byclorussians), All those interviewed were either wartime dis- 
placed persons or mnmbers of the Soviet occupation forcea who had left the Soviet 
sectors of Germany and Auatzia alter World War II. Although the term “defector’ 
is the most accurace descrintion for persone who deliberately chose t< leave the 
DSR or —a under its conteai, it wes found desirabie to eliminate the concept 
of “defector” from the interviewer's vocabuiary haraues cf its potentially bad 
efiext on the saacaaie The term earries o distinctly negative connec trtion, 
ruggesting disloyalty and desertion not ealy of a political system but also «{ une’s 
country. 

RUSSIANS AS RESPONDENTS 
“Three orders of events affect tho reiation of a Huasian refugee to the 


interviewer: 
(1) a 1esidue of traditional Rvesian charncter aad culture; (2) his experi- 
ence under the Sovict regime; end (3) his statue as a displaced perron or 


defector. Although it is posible to identify the effects of cach of th of these 
iactors, in many instances they work against each other. 
"“Rrwuians are basically warm, emotional people. This underlying desire 
for friend!y human relutionshipe has been frustrated in the Boviet Uniua 
and intensified bv the situation of deprivation and uncertaintv in which 
they find ¢hemaelven as displaced neraons, defectsirs or refugees. ‘fhe inter- 
criewer will find that the anmhinating — 

‘1) the desire for warm, friendly relationshiys and 

(2) the feeling of uncertainty aad fear or rejection 
nroduces a seronlicatad nhenameonen mhiah sen belo or hi Nader bis tack, 
ve hin ‘ese AE seraggnl Sees aencd carnmede sepa Sp Oy Ole Imreteant a4 


need for friendly human relations, it can be « tretaendous asset in obtain- 
ing rapport and in the condurs of the Interview. The relatively cold, 
correct, formal marner with which an American can normally be inter- 
viewed may prove a harrier in dealing with Russian reepondents.” 


Added % those considerstions ie the further 


... fact that moet -clugees have had unfortunete experiences with 
sutho. ities: Soviet, German, or Aihed. Starting with their Soviet experi- 
ence, they have beenme, aa a matter of survival, masters in the art of 
lying. The interviewer must jeern to accept this as a matter of fact. To 
the extent that he can create an interview situation os far removed as 
possibic from the atustion of fear in which Russians iearn to lie, he will 
ehable and encourage them to teil ibe truth. However, sipce compiete 
success cannct be honed for, the interviewer will have to put up with a 
certain amount of concealment. 
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“The Soviet refuges is heeet by & wide variety of fears which a project 
member who laterviewed many Rusdans summarised as follows: 


“Fear ef the interviewer as @ secret agent (for atiy power) o- as a rash 
journaliat; 
“Fear of being overbeard during the interview (for this reason I tue often 
unable to get valuable informerion hile intornlewing in the senips); 
— pro-Communist past (as « black spot on imm: gration 
security) ; 
“Fear of disclosing anti-Communist ectivity (which sometimes had, or 
we given, a fascist-traitor tinge); 
“Fear of avttiner'ty an such (one informant even dodged German policemen 
on the street, and all Americans represent euthority); 
“Feur of motor vehicles stopping ontaide the house (inernories of tho 
repatriation ‘hlack crows’); 
"Fear of the end of the world (Stalin as anti-Christ); 
“Fear of a Cominuniet seigure of Germany and the cocesquences for the 
Russian p?'s (particularly if they’ve informed to an American); 
“Fear of retaliation on relatives piili iti Russia (particularly if the inter- 
viewer learas thelr names); 
“Fear of a new repatrintion agronment (the first one completely dia Du- 
eamrene feel themselves helplers under manipulations of the 
powers) 
“Pear of the Germain Communinia (who often puii the jobz for the wan)*; 
“Fear of the Ailic? 'xtelligence (which has many agente among the pp’s); 
“Fear uf other pp groups (as agents for the Communists). 
oa SuUiiOn W Uiese ieaTa, The SOVIET reiuger Nas jeciings of deep-seated 
itt: 

“(uit for having deserted his motherland; 

“Guilt for having left hie rela ves bohind — periape to suffer for his fight; 
and. naradosicallv, 
Met fae ha eine sangeed Fon wh =a! : m8 
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Ruasirns under the Soviet regime. 


. . « Moet refugees and defectors are thoroughly anti-Soviet even though 
sash aa wl Se tooea to some extent, the stamp of the regime from which 
they have fied. Moat Russians accept unwitting!) certain espects of 
Suviet propaganda. While anti-Soviet and anti-Commur.iat, they are 
often simultaneouely anti-capitalist and pre-e elinre state ts part thie 
is due to sincere ere and to the acer ae ef certain saci! and 
political values whereby Europeans as a whole are distingiimned from 
Americans. ir part it is aivc due to jenemaen of the capitalist West. 


Mow stands for the Afinisterstro Gescdarstrennci Besepastnoeli, which trenslated 
is pa Ministry of Beate Con‘vol or Ministry of Siate Becurity. This ministry operated 
& secret police ayrtam, which was merged into the ryp according to Pravda, }6 March 
1088. 
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“Those auperie of Boviet propagauda which have heea most thoroughly 
rejected are these which pertain to life in the Soviet Union. Refugees 
have had the opportunity to check such propaganda statements against 
their daily lives. Only a‘ter they leave the Sovict Union, however, do 
they have even a limited chance to check by exnerience the Bulehevik 
statements concerning the West. ‘fhe inter riewer wit fed thet Soviet 
erage we and defootor: eofsin sith Sag chet ith & discourse aging propoi ition 


of the Boviet contentions about the West. . 
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AMERICANS AS INTERVIEWERS OF RUSSIANS 


“By and large, Americans are unaccustomed to the direct and spontane- 
eus cxprcasion of emotion to which Russians are 'ikely ¢9 give vent easily. 
Therefore, American interviewers mey well be embarraved or ve loce as 
to how t handle such situations. Furthermore, the American is likely to 
find himself in the position of a nowerful tigure who can give and withhold 
favors. He finds that a large proportion of the Russians whom he meets 
will attempt ‘o establish reiaticnshipe of beth physical and emcticna! 


tee, ER 


oe The Americar muat learn both tn secept this preamure and ( 
Men randle it gracefully without i deconing tow personatiy involved and upset. 
> while he may run inics considerable numuer of ‘ponies,’ be alee eticouniers 


a very great nuaber 0” persons xho have experienced prwlouad permunal 
tragedies. Even, though he finda sauch to disapprove in the behavior of 
each of these persons, > 2 is, in most casa, extremely evmnathetic to their 
plight and finds hiniwe:! constaniiy inciined to become personally Liypmwet 
over the stories they bave to tell and the situations in which they find 
themsslves, 

“The way in which the Aimcrican interviewer leads Wo Lecome di curbed 
by the situation of the Rusrian refugee respondent enters into a curious 
interplay with another aspect of the interview situation: the extent to 
Pi baewee Gosh seaaatie wands Use proves Ub siewell OF be behaveur anu attitues of 
the person whom he te interviewing. As previously noted, the refugees 
are, tna surprising extent, producte of the Soviet system even when they 
eject ii, itis not hora tinat the interviewer be rauionaiiy atvare o: this; 

pl ae age St ow slips wtewenarwes Husa bi Geiw cen ue temipwmtrun Citisce ue mrepe 
or reject these people completely. Any interviewer, particulacly one with 
very sensitive personal emotions, may euddenly find himaelf distnisaing 
the entire group of Soviet émigrés with puch a indement aa ‘They're noth. 
ing but » bunch of Coramunista who couldn't make good in the system.’ 
Any other opinion would do as weli. What is pertinent is not the truth 
or falsity of the judgment, but the fact that the Aincrican interviewer 
tends to invoke it as a protection against the disturbance? which he feels 
from being placed in direct contact with these people. If he gives in to 
nin impuise, ie efiectiveness ae an interviewer ts jsopardized ."’ 
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CONDUCT OF THE INTERVIEW 


In establishing rapport between Soviet refugee respordenta and Avnerican inter. 
viewers it 1s important that a numer of factors be taken into recount. 
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Personality Factors 


“A warm, persona! retationship with a good deal of giv~and-take between 
interviewer and respondent is essentie! fur Boviet refngers.... The 
Boviet émigré not onl ly nissats that the interviewer be friendly and ple-sant 
bul. demands more of a two-way exchange of conversation, Amone other 
things, he wants to know acething about the interviewer He often 
Ms plisonal QUésiivin wid cApecis ad Kiiewer, Tine UF Gen clmical pay- 
chologista on the Harvard Project with years of experience in research and 
therapeutic interviewing had never been asked by s respondent why ee 
was not marred, The Soviet refugies not only acked, but made her feel 
thet she hei to anawer aiucerciy and that she could not parry with an 


eVRMIVE © eeponee, 


“St is not suificient to say thet the interviewer should conduct the inter- 
view ima iriendly Juvhion. Tu ine extent that it is pocsilne, interviewers 
rhould be selected who have ‘warm’ personalities. An interviewer who 
appears to be stiff and formal is at a distinct dimadvantage. ... A cold, 
formal personatity seems to place a barrier between interviewer and 
reepondent which disturbs most Russians ed inhibits rapport. While 
thie mey be true in gencral of al! poontes, it seem thet this is a we! lich, 
it. ite degree of importance, distinguishes Russians from members of other 
national groupa, .. 


“For an American, an interview ia usually a neutral, sometimes a plensant, 
hag ertdom a threatening situatio:s. Soviet refugecs, however, have been 
interviewed in the ves predominantly under circumstances in which their 
welfare, their security, in fact their lives have beew et ate’e. and by persons 
whose manners ranged from imperminal to compiviely hostile. Even iitar- 
views for job and schoo! applications were fraught with an atmosphere of 
tension. Implicit in the ettitude of the authority comducting the inter- 
view was the suspicion that the respondent was probably lying, and the 
Cun vivinues Gad 1b Wile Ure ered vie! 0 i emprriamiurarey ih termanver dire wiietna. 
Jn situations such as thse, refugecs have become past masters at the art 
of lying and covering up. In addition, mavy of them have had fairly 


unpicassnt interview expcnences with Ailied ageacies. 
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“They have learned to lic under cold, impessonsl hiterviewing or in- 
terrogation. Ina friendly atmospuere the cues for lying are reduced and 
the respondent tends to drop his guard. While one cannot guarantee 
that a respondent will neceusarily tell the truth in a friendly, open stua- 
tion, he will vertainly be less frightened, aad thus more inclined to drop 
his habit of prevarication than in a situation where he is confronted with 
a barrage of cold, impersonal questions which are zeminiscentof unpleas- 
an’ experiences in the Soviet Union. 


.. Although there is aiways a risk that the refugee will lie or distort 
even under the best cizcumstances, it may oc anticipated that this ten- 
dency will be reduced wo the extant that it is posube to create an interview 
atiroephere that ic as different as possible from the c/reumstances vader 
which he has iearaed the habita of deception and falsification; and, in this 
situation, even his lies will be inore reveading, 
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“Another difference between Russian and American respondento wv the 
vee ee i mee cat eect Sie GS pt “esos inter- 

views. Regardizss of its nature, tie fret interview with American respond- 
ents is often the beat; mecenting interviews oltez: degenerate becuuss the 
respondent is embsrramed by having been too confidential. With Soviet 


the wownasee le tmen hae are ezcentions on bendhe oid Or 


refireses eee weew t= oe ewe ome we & Very yp wow tim wee ere Ve: si38e, Whew Gow seas 
overstatement in the right direction one aight say thrt a Soviet refugee is 
not embarrased by revealing persons) matters to a person whom he regerds 
res and will revenl them more freely as he gets to know the perton 


Rank end Stetus 


“In apite of the need for friendly relationships, the Russians are extremely 
rank and status consciuu. iy and iarge, they aie surprised af, and occa- 
siotally even contemptucun of, what seem to them to be informal rela- 
tionships -riween permomrel of differnt ranks in our military services. 
Status im bevtet civilian relationships is reminiscent of imperial German 
society, }1 propaganda about the ‘classless society’ notwithstanding. . 
Ideally, such a person should be interviewed by someons of equal or higher 
rank. When the interviewer ia in uniform his own rank is obviovs, and 
the respondent will feel that his status is being given due considerntion. 
If the interviewer is e civilian, it would be well to call him ‘doctor’ or 
‘professor,’ or to establish his importance in some other way. Thie ie not, 
the pises for subtlesy and the interviewer sHOuic Gs initrocueSG Dy ws 
intaswrniliony shee wik heniie t atngly clear that the interviewer is a person 
of importance. 
“Persone of high stetua want an interviewer of high status as a token of 
3 amt af the fact that their own ip:jrtence ig appreciated, {A 
anna hee ancareh etatre tr interview a wonara) aven dhewieh tha atotne 
difference between these two ranks is greater than in the American serv- 
ices.) If it @ imposatie io suoply an interviewer of sppropriete rank, the 
sitnation can he manimilated by nnintine out that the interviewer in tha 
Hebthend man af enmanne of hieh cank Inench « case it would he well 
for the high ranking person to have a drink with the respondent before the 
interview, carrying c 1 the ansenities through an interpreter. 
dente of me iusc and low status should, whea presible, be inter- 
viewed by somone of at, icast their ota ntatus. There ia no reason why 
the interviewer cannot ba of considerably biehe> status... . 
“At all levels, uesians seem to have an inv st touching need to be taken 
setiousty. Several respondents were very disturved when tney jeorned 
that they wrauld net he iuterviewad hy the diretar of tha penject. . 


AM: is ai, roa be prozac: ! erg t.. pred id es te grt Ie lou -ee cleeon> az peopis by oe he 


interviewed by persons of sisnilar statur Their need to be taken serious! y 
con be handled by the interviewer himaeh. If the interviewer does Teapect 
the reanondent aud sexizes him thet what he has to amv is vslusbie and 
wiu be uscd, this will compensate for an initial dincppomntment tuat the 
reapomdent #4 not get « high >enking interviewer.” 
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OTHER FACTORS 
Kacwledge about the Soviet Unies 


“It io essential that the interviewer Le fairly well informed abe«'t the Sovict 
Union for this, too, affects zapport. The refugees foe: that Americans are 
extremely ee 


he = 38 eteaioke | 
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“Dinan site teliticbn al Waaiahee too valle helpful, es in the case 
where tho interior 6048 4an mond dat te talemgrecameden. The 
respondent laughed loudly and eaid that be had not thought that foreigaers 
knew the Soviet jargon. The respondent had not been uzesoperative 
prior to this but rapport laproved noticeably at thie point.” 


Lthnac Conflicts 


“The Soviet Union hae been unsuccessful in wiping out conflicts among 
the national minorities. Indeed, in some instances conflicts 
my have been intensified. Anti-cemitiem ia widespread snd numbers of 
various groupe, such ae the Ukrainians, Byelorussians, Geurgians, etc. 

are sometimes extremely nationalistic. If the parental background of an 
Aimeriean, interviewing # imember of another group, is either Russian or 
thst of ons of the nilaoiity givujs, inie may present probiems. One of the 
Harvard Project interviewers, who was of mixed Ukrainian and Ruasian 
origin and had « German name, said that if he had to do it «wer again he 


would take advantage of tie German surname ard not let it b+ known 
that he hed = Slevke Deckers? 


He Wseseres 

. If the interviewers do aot hove a Slavic background there should not 
be much difficulty. Moet Ukrainians will speak Ruewer toe nor Pursian, 
but many will not to s Russian. A fev cannot peak Russien, end ¢ ferr 
will not Seok Prajan under anv cleeumeta rroen witha 2 ae wore sc of 
rapport. Henes, since aay larae ronie interviewing mav involve Tirvainiane 
the presence of someons who speaks Uicrainian end who does net have a 
Flussian nesoc would be valuabie. Hf the interviewers have Slavic names 
it would be well to be careful to assias: them redusera of eimitar ve non_ann. 
flicting national ovisine for interviewing 
“Although many of the reepondenta expressed distinctly anti-semitic senti- 
ments, two of the Harvard Project’e most successful interviewers were 
Jewish. It is dificult to aseess the importance of anti-semitism as a factor 
affecting interview success. However, in tine light of the aiimitte( anti- 
semitiam of the refugees, ‘t would probably be wise to avoid a predomi- 
nantly Jewish interviewing staff... .. 
‘In addition, the Soviet refugee tives in constant foar of denunciation to 
or by a Boviet agent. Even Americans interviewing for an American 
university were cccenionelly secnesrd af heing Royles agente If the lates. 
~riewers were themecives refugees this fear would be — with some justifica. 


* Blal means “pull” as might be exerted by an “opsrater’ to obtat: supp. ine, mate- 
riale products, etc. througn “‘connectiona." 
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tion — intensified. Finaliy, if it beeomsz necessary to use refugee inter- 
viewers they should be acreened for personality types, and those who tend 
to exhi'wi the ‘Soviet personality’ in contrast to the ‘Russian personal- 
ity’ should not be used. The refugee whe shows any of the charactcristice 
of tho present day Soviet bureaucrat is t-o reminiscent of unpleasant 
experiences with the nxvp.'’* 


“The following areas of sensitivity may destroy rapport if improperly 

handled: 

“Even the most anti-Soviet of the rcfugees have s good deal of national 

pride, Lave jor Mother Ruania is extremely des They tatk about it 

more than de the people of the West and they seem to he mach more 

emotional = Pl see ld (a 

"Many of them are proud of Soviet accomplishmenis in industry, medi- 

eine, and education, althoig.. ?Scy are critical of some of the aspevie of 

these same institutionn; 

“They are generally reluctant to discuss questions of personal morala; 

“They are rather sensitive about their relationship (i.c., as defectors, 

dapteash persons) to the Soviet Union and to the West; 

“They aro extremely sensitive to even minor humibations; 

“They ere critical of A‘v:rican policy toward v¥’s as a group snd of 

Arnevivat: policy toward the Soviet Union and Boviet refuges." 
Interview Setting 

“There is no doubt that the attitude and personality of the interviewer 

are nore important than the physical surroundings, but a desirable setting 

helps ect the mood and facilitates establishing rapport. Privucy ts essential. 

tack ef privecy is probably the only asin hamticap which cannot be 

Vresuma” wy » amhastie pews en ee 

“Tt ta desirable te bave « pleasant room which is not too formal and 

business-like. An office which: is prretically barren may be reminiscent of 

NKVD interviewing quarters A roora with draperies, a TUK, 6 desk, and a 


——— 


eseece sear ery T er arsaawasnis hur tne Spm ease, ao wee stn S wwannwes rm) 
at once relaxing and yet suffici.atly business-ke to indicate more than a 
purely social hour. If the respondent's chair is plavedt beside the desk 
inatead of directly in front of it, it helps create an air of friendly informal- 
ity. ... Besides being pleasant, the room should be iange mnough for the 
respondent ty pace up and down in st if he wants to. Russians tend to be 
quite active ot times im interviews and occ:asiona.iy act out incidents they 
aro relating. 

"'Cigai rettes are a noceasity. Russians, are very fond of Amevican cigarettes 
auc neem to Sxpece them. aes not ony jadutate Temah tion, wat ianwy 
are among the few things which can be offered the respondent without 


* Nxvp or Nevodnyi Komismwriat Vautrenn:kh Del was the People’s Commissariat of 
Internal Affalre: when ell cormisesriets were changed to ministries 'n 1046, the secret 
poiicy functions of the navy were sawrumed by ihe Mvp end wan. 
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humiliating him. Tea falls into this same category. Russians not only 
enj.\y tea for ita own enka (mech more than Americans do), but alow ap- 
preciate highly the warm, friendly atmoephere which it helpe .:eate. ...” 

In conducting the interview, the interviewer must grant the Russian refugee 
respondent « period in which to “let off rteam,” since clmoet every one haa his 
own particular story that he wants to tell and that he will indet on tolling eventu- 
auy. “fv reduse nim ihis privilege not only interieres with rapport but will probabiy 
always result in tin. wasted in attempts to fight off she inevitable. 

Soviet interviewees suffer from two major fears: of being discriminated against 
hw Americans if they reveal something in ‘neir personal hietovy that Americans 
may regard witn disfavor (suck 2c Communist Porty membership); of having 
iriendn and reiatives suffer if the information they give gete beck ‘to the User. 
Asa result, they are likely to falsify three typus cf information: (1) pervonal history; 
(2) specific irformation about the Soviet Unien for fear that its use inav brag 
harm to friends or relatives (such ae the borabing of ar. industria: inatalistion in 
thelr home town); and (2) they may distort their anewers in order to vell Americans 
what they think Americana want to hear. 

The interviewer should be prepared to cope with such prewtems, taking them in 
stede as hey arise, Sach Jalsification should be regarded ss 2 catural reaction, 
and more or ieva, a an intlicetion of the informants sincerity. The refugoe who 
mu pui ine interviewer on guard is not the one with whom he has difficulties, 
or who may capress occasional anti-American feelings. but the one who comes with 
an air-tight etory and appears to le completely and unequivocally sympathetic 
to the Western point of view. The latter is, in general, an unratural point of view 
ond may point to the informact’s being an agont. 


Research tn Support of Paychological Warfare 


There is need on a continuing basis for bath basic and applied rscarch 
in support of current and future psy chological warfare operations. Follow- 
ing World War Il and especially during the period of combat operationa in 
Korea an increased emphasis wes placed on the requirement for general 
socia! ecience research. However, thers is anything but complete agres- 
EE =< ea lt Oa metas = eee Sy ae nae ae een Sn he pees we sap aeareaaiieaeins 
warfare operations. Two eminent American sociologiats, John W. Riley, Jr., 
and Leonard 5. Cottrell, Jr., both at times members of ad hoc and standing 
government cornmittees to aseess and program government-eponsored 
ressarch, offer some thought- provoking comments in an artirie, ‘Research 
for Psychological Warfare,” reproduced elow. 

In this account the authors discuss the uneven development of payche- 
logical warfare research and suggest that the deficiencies in the pestwar 
research effort may be in part attributed to too much preoccupation with 
Questions on cither a very simple level of operation or an extremely complex 
level desting with basic problems in human motivation and interaction. 
Riley and Cottrell suggest the feac*hility of providing a more realistically 
conceived research program ce signed to fali somewhere between these two 
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extremes. They exprees the strong conviction that unless the major research 
effort is reoriented to provide theoretical formulations and implementing 
methodologies capable of dealing with the many problema facing operators, 
social science research will not be able to make ita proper contribution to 
the solution of relevant problems in the field of psychological warfare 
operations. 


RESEARCH FCR PSYCHO’OGICAL WARFALE* 
Br Jonw W. River, J. awo Luowanp 8, Corzrent, J... 


Aiihough past ~enearai tn jai warjare has nos isc 
th 
lesson of Sorel sa y= o's pant —— 


Shortly afte: D-day, in June 1944, the first .-wuads of leaftet shell were firee! from 
artillery positions on the stil! insecure Noma ly beachhead. Within a few hours, 
aix German soldiers, each carrying 9 surrend (leaflet, eroased the fii battle line 
to aurrender to the hepertoan forces, With the interreeation of theas first Garman 
row's in France there began one of the little known but highly useful research 
operations of World War II. 

The typical research design followed in thess operations called for data which 
would permit the correlation of leaflets with number of prisoners, and provided 
information on prisoner comments concerning the leaficts themselves. Here was 
an operational research problem in ‘ts simpivet form. Here was one wey to cope 
with the query of the hard-bitten field commender who asked: “Crn you come up 
with some real evidence that these paper ahell of yours can do anything but clutter 
up the landsespe?" 

Here however se WMeretoetad one of the great Nlamrdiae of navabalneicel eractave 
research. On the one hand, it 1s highly Receeaary to develop. readily applicable 
research techniques which wil! provide some immediate snewers to the com. 
mandar’« problems ae he understands them. On the other hand, Nt ie equdly 
jrmrnetend that the enesarch mnt he lnft at ennh nm eimnchinial leenl G@annae nr leter 
the commander senda to know why and under what conditions paychoiogical war- 
fare produces sctual surrenders, The aimple inference of cavaation, whenev: 
leafete sre found on prisoners, is no subctitute for euch insights as those of the 
British psychiatrist, Colonel H. V. Dicks, who, later in the war, on the bats of 
systematic anslysie of row interrogations, identifica the “nardi-core” Noni =» 
“‘ideslietic sealota” who lived on unrealistic and metaphysical argumcnte; or aa 
“party toughe” who wer> held in tine by “‘a sens: of comradeship in guilt, excite- 
mest aad adrentse’ , cr aa “concealed famlics” whore “private fantery earl 
(wanli de Nan ieoiogy and rractire of brutality fit ae « peclnct expression of » 
distort-~d mestality.”"! 

Nor is the evidence of consistently favorable prisoner comment on leaflets any 
mudetitute for the more sophiaticated research approaches which, duving the Korean 


* Frown Public Opinim Quarterly, 21:147-08 (1957). Reprinted with the pe: mirsion 
of the Pubic Opinion Oxarterly, copyright holde:, and the two authors. 
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War, beeen to yield -yaceptualisations of surrende: 1s a much more complex 
procsss than appears on the surface, As Linebarger tas put it, “surrendering docs 
not depend upon the disposition of the individual enemy soldier to say yes or no 
— ee ‘The actus! physical process of surrender is an elaborate 
an. ...” (p 268)! 

Another illustrsticn also begina on the Normandy beachhead. Air etnies against 
German posts in various French viliagna had heen ortered 2¢ pact of Tae softest. 
Ang-ap prowess just after D-day; ond whik c>neral warning ieafivte, denigned to 
protect French civiliena, had been dropped rior to eack attack, it was soon evident 
that the message on the leaflet was froquently not heeded. A small recearch teem 
‘was consequently detached +> find a quick answer. Tt:» project didn’t take long. 
Frach civilians, even whila weking kin and noeorssisns in the smoking mutibte, 
were azked if thes had noticed any leaflets prior to the bombing. The answer was 
invariably in the effirmative. They were then shown .. copy of the actual warming 
leaflet which had been dropped and aeked If they had lappened to see thie particu- 
bar ome. The answers continaed in the afirmetive. Nent they vere asked co give 
the sense of thy: rsemage and, in most vases, their answers showed that its meaning 


, Th 
eage and moved out of the village, and their answers were quite strnight(orward. 
They simply had not the leaflete were meant for them. They though! 
that poasibly the wind had carried them fram ume mther battle anne, 


While the ry ~h came up with « perfectly eatisiactery operational answer to 
the immediat: ‘gm, — that it wes impossible to communicats «with Preach 
ohviliane in. hich were about to be bombed urieas the aswel target was 


clearly indicated oi the leefiat —- it did not throw much light ou the more basic 
qquestscn ui why the French perceived the leaflets ac thew did, ‘ 

Later in the war, tbere were several caces of more elaborate revearch finding: 
domonstraving, among other things, that the acceptance, rejection, or distortion 
of any comreuniecated mesenge depazds in vo amnall mesezry upon the nature of the 
Swp Wacivsenipe oi ive revipienis of the message. Une interesting example of 
thie mms the MhileTannwlte omato ots of thc Cicieappn us as cane Copii Fy Rar maCni, 
im which it was pointed out that the moet receptive targets for Allied moseagru 
‘‘were groupe where soliderity und abili:y v function as a unit were largely 

99g 

Thretne Weld Wie TT and Igtay tn 33. fegeg ret be ops eet Of tts 
warfare operations played a significant role. Yet no aystematic sconunt of this 
effort, comparable to th) etory of research on soldier reaction to training and 
eombat described in he Americer. Soldier will probably ever be written, despite the 
fact tihat (he research problems put to the Psy chologics! Warfare Division were no 
rose signifeaat for military effectivenes than those which wero put to the Research 
P3ranch of tke cnformation and Eduration Divirior..* 

Perinaps the absence of ruch a systematic summary cf poychowgical warfare 
reeraret may be explaine raitiy in terins of widely varying types of pretenses 


“terveral excellent sccounts have of courae appeared, notably; Daniel Lerver, Syke- 
war** Thomeon, Overseas Information Services of Ure Untied States Gowrament:" Wallace 
Casreti, Perevads ov Periss " Intereetet readers rill aleo look forward to a forthooming 
work on this mbject by Murray Dyer, which, incidental’y, has been helpful in the 

tion of thie esay. An everview of the literature as a whole is given by the new 
Cuhapraghy prepared to” Bruce L. Senith and Chitrn M. Smith, /nternetional Comment 
cation and Political Opinion.” 
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which were poned for researca. At one extreme wer the simple operational prob- 
jeatii of the nove-counting variety: “What proportion of prisoners carried leaflets?” 
“Were the Frenei: civilians warned to move?” Such questions as these enuld 
usually be dealt with successfully, since appropriate research techniques were at 
hand. At the other extreme, global and fer-reaching questions of paychologival 
warfare atrategy were a» xed. There questions led dircetly to the baseo of humea 
motivation, communi.ation, and aocial atructure. Not only wore the reesreh 
techniques inadequate; the necessary theory wae lueking be wel}. Research on 
these bIGAG Guéitinie, With w ine exer viiVns AYEh ae the projecis ul Dicks, ur Buss 
and Janowt',, did not thrive. 


The Need for Middle-Range Kesearch 


One might well inquire why research has tended to fluctuate between these two 
extremes and disregard the ‘mportant middie-range probiems. 1 3¢ our contention 
that this is in part .eSective of the varying moni) end finencial support aceorded 
to psychological warfare research. Whenever, at the simply levei, a few projecta 
have succeeded in finding reasonably satisfactory any wers, an atmosphere favorable 
to research was created. The increasod research activity, however, has invariably 
lod to the raising of basic questions and, at this point, disillusionment has quickly 
foliowed. The hard-headed uaer of researc: has little patience with the defining of 
abstract types, or with mathematical models o' interaction, despite the researcher's 
need of al! such toois before he ia ready to eome up with solutions applicable to 
complex problems. Whet seems to be required, therefore, is a realistic research 
program on a level which Is intermediate between the simple and the eormplex. 
Anewerr at t: 5 simple level are not enough. Answers at the complex level await 
the development of sequisite ..chniques and an appropriate body of theor. 

Conventionally, propegandists tend to think in terme cf the formula: Who eave 
want io whom, and with what effect. Thus, a bariv is provided not only fur a division 
of labor in an operational senae, ¢.g., leaflet or script writers who produce the com- 
municated “what,” the ressanch neraonnel who renoet on the ‘whet eifext,” and 
en on; but aleo implicit in the scheme arc the elanents of a theory of communica- 
tion. This is not to aay. however. that anv nnified theerv of comncuniecation is 
eetually at hand. It is, rather, to point ent that most of the work has centered 
in a somewhat disjointed fashion upon one ot mare of these clements: 

1. The andietice (the wham element), i.e, clsevificatary or deserintive anulyane 


of tareet endienae 


2. The message content (the what clement), ie, content analyses antl policy 
iderations as to what ia communicated. 

3. Response and evaluation (the effect element), i.e., research on the extent to 
which the message has produced the desireci effect. 
The fourth element — the communteator oe the information source -- haa received 
vary little attention in the developrnent of research for pxychatogical warfare, 
despite its obvious finportance. Results of basic research on this element, such an 
that being conducted by Carl Hovlend and his aa iqies at Yale,’ remains te be 
endified for peychoingien! warfare purposes Ultimately, ary full-Aedaed theory 
of communication must des! with both eanununicator and audience at participants 
in an interective process. 

For the present, this essay follows the three-fold outline mentioned above, 
mainiv because thie provides a convenient xcheme for listing some operating guides 
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which night wel! serve as starting points in planning a realistic paychological 
warfare research program. These points, seattered as they are aud not entifly 
cognate with one another, have grown out of zoatarch experience at the operational 
>vel. Our review wili consist of statements of some of these points, discussions 
of the contexts from which they eixerge, and consideration from a aoeologioal po's:t 
of view of some of the possibilities for ressarch. iv. the effort to redrms 
the balance of certain carlier omphases, our emphas's 19 easentially soviclogicss, 
with the main focua cn the relationship between communications and group 
simetures, No claim is made that whet we propove constitutes aii or even Le 
moct important problems. However, our suggestions ars realistic both from ‘he 
point of view of the practical needs co’ the field and as a move towerd a more 


program. 

We shell necomarily be limited in the scope and number of our examples. 
».. in owr oninion the field of research in psychological wariere wouid greatly 
benefit from a nore adequate theoretical structuring and practical implementation. 
Our prerent Ciscussion will be concerned with peychrlogical warfare in the restricted 
military rence of utilising propaganda and other -ommunieative acts agzinat an 
enemy. We view peychulogical warfare a: a relative.y limited aspect of the broader 
arex. of political commiuniration.* 


The Target Avtiones 
On the problem cf sudscnee dehnivion, two points are of special interont : 


1. Por purposes of propagande the internal differences in the target audience cannot 
be dueregarded. 


To be sury, this ie the exact o, ;oene of the thesis atiuwuunced by R. B. Lockhurt, 
who, as director of the English Pohtical Warfare Executive, had a good deal to say 
about Allied propaganda policy during Word War iiin Burope. The dirtum was, 
at least as far as strategic propaganda was concerned, “it should be addrensed to 
the masses; 3° the implication being clea: that it was hardly worthwhile for a 
Inge state effort to seek out apocial target audiences. Lerner, in Mytewer, givee 
sinnorting iudement: 

. strategic propaganda cor.cerna iteelf with the longer-term ceunes, 


conduct, and conaequences of the war. With such an approach the interests 
of ‘lane gand more varied publics ewtd he mechedt and the fines of nolitionl 


Ct mitre 
e anne e Qeaenene anld he emnewl hy Qerbeanew "in VaRin 


This view is, —— not without its erities. Among them, Hans Speier in 
perhaps the invet erticuiste, In his eamay “Paychological Warfare Reconsidered" 
he aurggenta two types of fallacies. On the one hard, it is fallacious to think of the 
indi vidus) as boing greatly involved pernonally in the weighty issues of the state, 
and on the other hand, it ix equaily tallacious to assuine Uhat individuals an equally 
powerful in the influence which they ean bring ta bear. 


“Since in modern socletier the mam of the population eannot overthrow, 
or activety inflvence the policies of deapotic regines ... Use fa pulsation at 
large ie no rewarding target of conversion propagaoda from abroad Any 
notion to the contrary may te called the democratic fallacy..." 


* This distinction has been suggested in a paper by Leonard 8. Cottrell, Jr." 
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Similarly, our own view ws that, while much communication will of necersity be 
beamed to an undifferentiated inass audience, all possible research should he con- 
dryeied on ways and means o: identifying and reaching cr:sial subgroups and 
caategurics of individuals within a total population. In thia connection, a number 
of lines of ‘mquiry might well be pursued. 

in the fret place, the utudies of voting in the United States" have, for example, 
eugreeted thet individvals under “erves-pz ’ thove whose loyalties are 
divided ixtween groups with ooihiciing noms, B% thors most ready to alive thede 
political views. The possible implications for psychological warfare of such « 
finding might well be investigated further. 

Rocond, the dieaflectod.semacnts «f an enemy population certainly represent, a 
eritieal target. There initece the cpenly rebellicus, as well as those smbivzlent 
penons who fear te sitnut their rebetiiun, even lo themselves, and whe cing com- 
pulsively to the established ways. Reuearct. is nesded on the conditiona under 
which such ambivalent persons evn be won away from loyalty to the enemy. 

Third, the long-run Gbjestive of psychological warfare ia sometimes not merely 
to win over segments of a p»pulation, but to change certain valuen within a given 
eqrciets-. Here, tow, the propagandist must work with ons segment at a time. Each 
segment or sub-group may play a different reie in the Tedormiuiainn oF grou; 
opirion, and taehaiquer are newded tu identify ard analyze such interaction processes. 
What cai. be learned through research about + hich population elements are crucial 
+g, |ringing about such changes? 

If pwychologios! warfare, following such lines aa thene, is te take account of the 
interna: differences in its audiences, this will require a shift in the basic cunceptual 
model on which much nusdia researcl: has been conducted in the past. Earlier 
eetutios ‘Leve, on the wiwie, iendeu w euaesi¥e of the audie ree o2 a sevhes of Aisepete 
wndiviciuals. ... But this comeeption se J clsiinphiee Goines) any giro Pots: fn 
the andienee rensie wot mapely abn ineenes personality but alao as a member of 
the variour groups to which he bclones...."™ This may involve changes in 
mampling and cther research pretecaren, no a2 to \ake into account the structural 
mapecta of the society. Beyond this, mas media techniques themselves may well 
require various extenrions ar enanges, 1 sUD-gruups within We BUUreVE ere Ww 
be given epecial treatment. [An account of utilization of thie kind of infurmation 
ty the Communists in Koree. is given by Riley and Schramm. |“ 

9 The mand rorngmning method of distinevishing critical ‘special audiences” within 
the large wankience (a in terms of objertive ervierta. 

Dering World War II, some of the special problems poesd for payeholugical 
warfare before the collapse u! Germany centered acound the ponsiLilitier 
by readiy revognisatde groupe within the total target area. For example, the 
inmates of coneentration campe or the members of involuntary labor unite were 
considered to he audiences deserving speria) prychological warfare stiention. As 
contrasted with such relatively obvious targets, mary lee obvious tut importent 
ap fic targets mey require highly sophisticated and detailed paychological wi ste re 
intelligence for their tdenti®eation Rese rch in needed to determine what objective 
etiteria are correlated with important variables of the social otructuring of the 
audience. 


The Message Content 


It ae of coutne, tmaic to any theory of the communieation proces that content 
annet, seve for dewerntive purpoan he aeparated from either the audience ur its 
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responee. But to purse the conventional distinctiors, the following suggestions 
refer mainly to the operational problem of what gues into » prychological warfare 
message. 


3. Varying interpretations will be places upon psychological warfare meneages 
regardless of the objective truch of such messages. 


One of the keenet arguments within peyenologicai warfare circies curing World 
War !! had to do with the so-called stratecy of trvth. although this war. consistently 
the central element of the official policies of the United States." Croenman, one 
of the major World War II peyedological warfare policy makers, suw this strategy 

ae demanding an extremely high degree of empathy on the part of the sender of 
sap ebagell wenkets Taste 


“In enemy-occupied terntury we had two audiences, motivated by pre- 
cisely opposite emotiona — our friends, whose hopes made them intessely 
erecutous of good news; and our enemies, ready to dismiss as ‘enemy 
propaganda,’ even the moet sober statement of en Allied success. Whether 
on the radio or in leaflet form, the same news had to be selected and pre- 
sented n0 as to apoear objective to both these audiences, the eredulous 
fziend and the skeptical enemy.” (p 236)" 


Biated in ita simpicat terms, the import of this point ix that cven if we want to 
tei: Only the objective Untn, we must have some hasie for predicting how and to 
what. cuit 6 susey bo Girinried This view is not unlike that which W. 1. Thomas 
preseribed for social science in general. Thomas imeieted that the relationship 
between an objective rituation and eny behavior could never bo regarded as a 
custt: aaa and eet nilatioksup. vuauer i. 49 always nediated by the eubjects’ 
dcOnttcn ofthc ttestion. ‘Thus is hs tamcee Methndalngiag! Nate" we fin! 


thia statement: 


. the effect of a social phenomenon deprads in addition (to its empiri- 
aa wontent) on the subjective standpoint taken by the individual or the 


tied trae ost thie sibs nessun wm com Bn 2282.2, 4. Dw uut..? 
w~me Se Fete ewes CEneee SNOT LE emewswew, waseyg i ow Ey ie 


only the objective content of the amsmed cause, but we the meaning 
which it hae at the gven moment for the given conscious beings.""** 


Thia in tantamount tn aavine thet there am tere Linde of reality: phiastive 
reality; and that which a person “pecs,” i.e, his aaljective reality. Obviounly, 
if the latter aerves to interpre, to select from, or to dietort the former, the two 
may frequently, and usually do, fail to cyinckle. It is this proposition vhich 
research for psychological warlare OPRiicis ius? take fully into acecunt. 

What constitutes this subjective reality undoubtedly yarica from one eegment 
of the ebeimy population to another. This ia the sort of thing which Speier apper- 
ently had in miad when he pointed vut that peychological warfare objectives 
cannor be conceived simply in terms of reducing the enemy's "will to fir’.t,”” for 
actually there are many ‘“witle.” In short, we are ied to believe that strategic 
tnemages, rogardiem of their generality, will carry quite different meanings to 
different vegmenta of the audienc:, cepending upon their reference aystems and 
relationships. In order to throw iurther hyht upon the specific workings of this 
hypothesis, rescacch might be conducted in various settings to teat such pr ositions 
AR: 
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L. In respect to media behavior, any member of the audience will! react not 
merely as an individual, but also 2¢ a member of the various groupe to which he 
belongs (or azpires) and with which he communicates. 

2. The values of the media messages will be accepted, rejected, or distorted in 
line with the values of the siguicant reference groups to which the recipient 
helongs, or w waieh he aspires.?” 

The dvnamies of thie relationship between group membership and perception of 
the message rests upon the ease or difficulty with which the communicated norms 
or valves can be harmonized with the relevant, group norms or vai.es characteristic 
of the target group. 

4. The more satient tive conteni of @ snessage is iv an uwunres, Gi greaier ine preias- 
bility of ite effect. 

Thie operating gvide is included here sirnply because vo much of the actual 

osychologica! warfare effort of the last war failed to heed it. The typical conception 
(at least ir: the case of Germany) was that strategic propaganda which attacked 
the doctrinal basis of Nasiam would eventually defea’, the esemy. Shils nnd 
Jsnowtts, however, here pointed out that ‘prepaganda attacks on Nasi ideclugy 
seers to have been of littl avail.” Thay go on to conclude that: “. . . attempts 
to motily behavior by means of symbols po, 4 y events or values outaide the 
fotus OF atdention and ecacemn would bk given indiflerest response by the vest 
majority of the German soldiers.’ 

Further research is oliviousty needed here. Much uxperiimental work remains to 
he done by way of greater development of the appropriate instrupvnts for testing 
hypotheses in this area. We need, fav example, to know inore about the relation. 
chin bwienam the atatee of mninionts and the aetienen of content. This earis tv te 
next point, which is larger than, und subewmes, thie matter of salience from the 
point of view of the receiver of the message. 


5. Peychowgienl warfare massages meuss be can within. ths frones of seforoce of the 
dalem sad rorioionta 


This statement is almost tautol *eal, since there can be ho communication with- 
out shared mevnings. it is included ia thin ! tinting because the seif-evidence of such 
an assertion is often overlooked in pzyciologieal wartare practice. While the words 
may ve BCCUMNVTY trefitenvea MtO ENE reerprens 8 NAVE WrgUE, oD sreEpAIS ANS U1 
his oative aymbols and vaiues is often forgotten. Indeed, there ia frequently a 
atrong tempiatic2 for tbe psychclegical warticr simply to play games with lie 
coun terpart in the er.emy camp, to cutwit » inock opponent without rega-d to the 
impact of his message upon the real tars audience. 

Jn one of the better essays* on the theory of propaganda, it Is shown that the 
ersontial nature of all propaganda involves a et of relevant values. Talectt 
Parsems, following W. 1. Thomas, says, a selection ia made of thoae aspects which 
are ftuneticnally relat! to the particular oreentations, values... of the person.” 
in $90 dewngn OF reraren, thereivn:, Ue © tahortation of Vaal Lanchanger aan! GUia7s 
inmueat be constantly kept in mind thet “the propegandiat must tell the enemy those 
things the enemy will heed.’’* 

Yet, in times of great stremn, the relevant vatnes of the tecrprent are often difficult 
uncover. Even if the receivers of the message are right at haud wlere they can 


© See hia Peycholagicis! Waryare' for a full diacumion of this poirt. 
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be. readily studied, they may be unaware of their uwn values and unable to report 
them. A case in point arvez in connection with a periodic study of genere! ningasine 
audiences which was conducted during the past war.” Readers from the gereral 
peablic repeatedly told interviewers, “We are sick of the war. Therefore, we don’! 
read or listen to anything whieh .+mings us of it."’ Observations of actual reading 
behaytor, howevez, when analysed ao as to focus wnalysie on the specific symbols 
which cither encouraged or discouraged decisis to rend particular articies or 
star len demon..trated overwheliningiy ihat. no subjent matter was aoseptavie which 
was not expl'ciily couched in wartime terms snd surrounded by symbols of a 
military culture, 

Far more complex is the problem of ascertaining the values of an enemy popule- 
Bon in wartime, paiticularly thore of ite dissfleeted members. Ut crucial xgnau- 
cesnce may be those who are ander mtrain, ambivalent, at once torn between loyalty 
to patriotic values ad to the new values iving offerd by the communiestor. Such 
& segment may be a critically important terget, and '4 is necemmary t) understand 
the neture of its ambivalence and the implications for peychological warfare possi- 
bilities. While such a segment ie drawn to the new valuen, its allegiance to the 


ritualiam, however, we should aloo exnect to find the repreased side of the ambiva- 
lence, the mide which represents a disposition to ecpruse fhe nuw values. 

Research ia ow needed on the readiness of individunls under strain ty acorpt 
communiations which represent both the exprensed and the repreaned sides of their 
erablvalense. It haa heen enagested that euch individuals wiil reject any overt 
atatement of the worprand aide: but that. thes may pay attention if the repressed 
value is expreneed in fictional furm, so that it may be received on the fovel of fantasy, 
thus protecting the receiver from See ar ar tao acai 
ow ie willing to eecept euch a conflicting value. 2% is cur belied that research along 
seach linen as then would have tar reaching cpamivonal useiuiness for psychological 

wreriace. 

The Effect of the Mersage 

While in practicrd terms communication is frequently conceived simply aa s 

transfer of informa‘son {70m one person (or ecurce) to another, the more intriguing, 
and at we same vame she Mune por prea, cwpoee on wie Gwerren om prUpouy soe 
in terme cf effect. The ultimate purpose of uny communicated menange in to influ- 
ence human conduct."* Certainly any operation in peychological warfare has, in 
t®ie long run, to be designed to infivence behavior, vet jt ia prosisety the attiupt 
¢ evaluste the influences which: hes yiekled eo littie solid and convineing informa- 
tion. Fe: this reason, therefore, it seems worth noting in the present context 
several suggestions wlich may be valuable in providing, adcitional perspective 
on this problem. 

6. The degree of effectivences of peychviogical warfare massages ts mearured by the 
edegree of change in the v-iluen of the reciptenta brought aoowl oy ine measnges, 

This point simply means that, short of obscrvetions of the behavior actually 
renulting from a communication, the effectivencre problem should center upon the 
wtudy of valuce and their changes. As Laswwe!l express it: ‘The most fundamental 
way to exemine any rospunce mitt levine uf Valice ows it fheiify ut conse ie 
waluen!™ 
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1. The closer a veycholowical warfare message comes lo meeting en exieting predise- 
portion or need in the target audisnce, the more effective the message. 


Thie noint emohasizes the teinfarenment aaneet of leaming theory sa it anoiies 
to communications."" On the other hand, it is a proposition of great pructien! 


necesmary ( 

niente of he eden (2) Secure the credunce of the audience; (3) Work within 
the predispositions of the audience; ao eS 
impoagible (the environment should maka the proposed action feasible). He gnes 
On to ay: ‘What we wish to emphasise here is that . . . prediapdsitions define the 
limite. within which oudiences ean be effectively pereueded to modify their expect 


tinne im 
Thie statement comes very elors tc the type of reeeerch which would seem to 
be most productive. Attention must be paid to the function of the mvnsages for the 
ea One important set of needa is assumed to darive from the reripient's 
relationshipa and it might be hypothericrd thet those could be eltasrd as of 
two kinds: (1) The need to reinforce group identificaGen, i.e., what meauing dore 
cae neveenge eave itt Yne-co-Apiont's nevajiath hy grower! bile aoe tr) imseubin Ow 
group members, and (2) the need to escape from group frustration, ie., what 
answers are provided by the message for the reipizt to adjust to surnins deviving 
from nis group reistions. 


In Summary 


Thies paper hav suggzeted that che uneven developenent of reeeacch for peytho 
iogical warfare in in part a reflection of (oe tendency for research questcons to b» 
POS ETWET AL Tne Very NMpie evel Of cperations, or ¢4 extremely compler and 
basic eS so ee oe ee A cote 
sideration, in the light of current sociolo,scal knowledge, of some of the important 
opemtional guids to emerge [rom paychological werfare research expericace duzing 
World War I} kos onvinerd ue of the foaaibility of a realistically ocnecived program 
somewhere hetween these two extrernes. More perticularly, it ie cur belief thet 
human actor both give and receive ommunications stimuli not as Ciscrete indi- 
viduals but an individuals who are identifia! with, and ave in p ceonal reletionship 
with, other individuals in Rrinipe.. Moreover, the individaal’y participetion and 
ints tegration in in larwer, ynure coinpier social systems bs accomplished and made mean 
inglul largely through b ha membership iz “mnaller groups. Finslly, we malatein 

that internetional models must replace the coriventionnl stim ulus-respunse concepts 
if we wish to understand communicaticn phetimnens and to use thie understanding 
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in paychological warfere. If sovial science research is to make its prover contribu- 
rie elmer er gg os ead ‘ghee Bo. pa 
communication effort, < i vast move promptly to thooretical formulations and 


methodologies waich are cxpad'- of dealing with the dimensions 


implementing 
of the field re have indicated. 
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MEDIA, METHODS, AND TECHNIQUES 
IN PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Selectian and U-- af Media 


After a dete. ation that there nro feasible objectives that may be 
sought through the use of pe, chologice! warfare and after intelligence and 
news sources have provided the necessary data to include in the output, 
it then becomes necessary to decide what media of communcation will be 
utilised in the propaganda effort. The desion as to which media wi!l be 
employc wil! depend on an interplay of several factors, such as the avail- 
wbullity of the ne ‘ewary recitities and the abiuey of the intended audiesce 
Lo receive and comprehend the message ae delivered by the various media. 

The tastes, habits, and customs of the groupe to be addressed und the 
tame avsilahle for tho aceornplishment of a particular mission are other 
factora that aheald te taken into account in Whe selection of media in 
peychological warfare operations. 

No attempt will he made in this chapter or in tnia voluinc ts 2ice 
every possible madium thai could be employed. Another publication of 
the Operaticns Keecarch Office' has attempted this far more exhaustis ely 
than the editors of the present work can possibly hope to do. 

The cage studics and journal article: that were selected for irclusion in 
this chapter were chosen at representative examples of both ordinary and 
renusual media. They ilustrate both tactical and strategic employment of 
poychologica! warfare, in both peecetime and wartime operations. Official 
military records, profersional military and popular journa!s, Department 
7 Rtate publications, personal memoirs, and interviews with personnel 
fonnerly or currently engaged in foreign inforn.auon and psychological war- 
fere work were all utilized in the seicetin: of the cane studies which follow. 
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SHORT-.AVE NEWSCASTS IN PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE’ 
Br W. E. D. 


A discussion of sums important do's and don'ts & 


Mewscasts like all ixtcnational short-wave broadcasts are « means cf waging 
psychological warfare. They differ from the comestic reporting of sews cvents 
in that their purposes embrace ore than » mere full, accurate, and dicparvonate 
record of events. 

What. we eay and how we say it in intemmationa! short-wave newscasta is deter- 
mined wiltnin the framework of truth by psyehclogical consiaerationn which take 
into account Loth the objectives of the sender and the cultural peculiarities of the 
target audience. 

Psychologicel warfare defined very simply means playing with words — playing 
on peopie's minds and eimoticns in such a way a4 to produce reactions with therm 
that are fevorable to the cause espoured. Successful paycnological warfare (call it 
“propaganda” if you desire) therefore depends for offectiveness on: 

(s) A eloar definition of aima — « precise agreemen? on the reactions one recks 


tc | 
Ar m informed and zymmathetic underutendine of the licttenine audience fe 
ak dis “ona Le., « knowledge of the audience's ci-eunestances, his 
state of unind, his hopes and fears, his loves and hates. 
(c) The skillfu use of lenquage and ideas with which to enlie, and to hold the 
Mstome Soret! tS eves 4 Oe. 


Objectives of Newecasts 

In terme of radio sort-wave newensts whas doce this ingly? With roumect to 
aimns it simply means this; it is our ever-present desire 

fa) To nevvide thet full anverngs of mown ty which the liatener witheut the 
binadcasts, may not have scoess. 

(b) To convince listener of the truth and -scuracy of our newn releanes. 

(c) To interpret thy news, within the linn. of (he truth, in ways that illnei-ate 
bins? reinfarus the basls propaganda themes smployed. 

(d) To discredit the enemy as a soures of news. 


Unurdtentrg the Listes.ver 

The selection of news ‘tema for treatment, eraphasie, or disregard tzkes on real 
meaning only when ons projects himaelf into the listener's situation. What is 
aeleeted for emphasis je, or thould be, determined in very lenge measure bo one’s 
knowledge (or extir-atc) of the listener's circumstances and state of mind. As snon 
as one thinks of newrensta it then terms of reference the eanential difference betwren 
domestic and “proneganda” newnrarts ja clarified. 


* Beard on an outline of an undated, anunymous, unclassified manuscript prepared 
by the San Francisco office, Overseas Wiranch of ow: during World War !! (probably 
ie the latter haif of 1943). 
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There were three principal audience groups to which Area III (Pacific) of the 
Ovesenn Branch of owl directed ite short-wave radio programs during World 
War |i: listeners in encray-occcupied reas; listeners in unoccupied Allied areas; 
and livteners in Japan and among Japanese residing ur stationed in occupied areas. 
listeners tn Enomy-Oorupied Arcae 

The ow: found iteolf woefully hor? on accurate up-to-date information with 
repert to the listening audience ir. both Jenaneas-ormiied arcane and the Jarenas, 
homeland. The following suggestions were prepared sjevitically as “direotives”” to 
quide the preparntior. of newncasts to eneiny-cocupied areas. With obvious mod- 
ihem¢ion these suggestions were thought slso to be applicable to lietener) in areas 
not occupied by the Japanese enemy. Japan asa Laget arse was considered as a 
gar apart and thus is not specifically covered by those notes or 

ASthough reeoguising that the paucity of Information eonverning the size and 
netegre cf the radio sha>t-wave listening audience in Jananese-oceupied areas mide 
it dangerous to generalize, planners expressed the belief that it ans possibie to 
operate on the basin of a working hypothesis. The following weve cited sa farte 
by tre reckoned with in extimating tim listeners’ cireuinstences and state of mind. 


wartime guidances. that lieteners’ attention not ba divertest - eatin! oe | yield 
ithe uF Mm wneetquence in ehely lives. ‘The desiratitity of repeating tmportant news 
items was based on the suppusition ‘hat listening was not regular and that recapite- 
laticsns of mews eventa, wherein the significance of uvcurrences were interpreted for 
the Yieterting audier:ce, served the useful purpose of sustaining interest In the news 
untid still bigger news was available for reporting. 

2. Short-were recepticn under the most favoradie circumnstances is oflen poor and 
honsmilled messages are siwtye subject t being jammed by unirieadly groupe. 
Thesrefure to overccenc there natural end man-mawe obstecies it is easentia! that 
phrmwsing and diction be clear; that the epenker’s poce be dediberate and i warkedly 
dower than that used in domestic ncws reporting; and that, in s reas where grane 
vine repetition ie to be eneourrged, at least one news builetin drily be provided at 

3. The listener ia in aad of the Orient, not in and of America. Thun it ia suggested 
that the order of preeentation of the news should eorresmond to the fikely order of 
the Listener's preceeupation. It is to be assuroud the listener in enemy-oceu pied 
terri Cory ba interested in news relating to hiv own fan diiar environment end personal 
lorteanen; news about the enemy, particuarly any bed news about him; niwe of 
othee.> peories in the Hart (and to a lemer extent in the West) subject tc privations 
and hhardehipa itke te own; and evidence of qrowirg strength among the forces 
Feawtang the enemy. 

Ire Woecicastine to people who ero Heng nader the heel of the onamy it le nense- 
nary to remernber that “Lope defected makech the heart sick.” A vietsry of Allie! 
forces in distant places must be edit rially linked to wi » lsteners' fortunes if it 
tohe ve great impact. it is therefore neceanary that the scriptwriter and the 2e-we. 
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vaster avoid at ali cost, in the order aud emphasis ho gives the news, a projection 
of i&% own seme of values and priontics of interest. 

I; ig equally imperative tiat newscasts not be overloadcd with news concertung 
ucfamiliar place wames. It in desirable that newscasta substitute wherever peweinla 
tangible symbuis such: as the number of miles advanced, the pumber of prisoners 
teken, the number of onemsy killed. Ons should sconcsise on the uae OF arate 
names in order to provide for the powerful sasociative effect of a few nasovs that 
can be casily remembered. 

In addressing on Orienta) audience it is eapevially importacs ths? one avoid ov r- 
Going the na-nes of people. The average pe:son may be expected wo react aa 
intended to only about six nasnes in a culture alien to their own. Names that may 
be associated with signiacant piace names or eventa, such as MacArthar and Bataan 
or Chucchill and British resistance are precious cepital for use in newseaniw. This 
docs not rule out the use of an occamoral name in decwribing particular acts of 
heroism or infamy, cepecially in thore inetances where the use of the name adds a 
proreuiat inne in iniescet to the story. 

News items of a world conflict should be 0 grouped 12 to illustrate and to empha- 
size tho globel aspects of the ctruggle. Nevs should ale» be covered in such a way 
ns to castsast the practices and purposes of the enemy and the US. For e:.a,u,4e, 
newa concerning the exploitation by the eneray of occupied territory may be placed 
into juxtapcaition w:th newe of humanitarian acts of Allied groups in such a way 
av tw point up the contrast of two differing nvodee of beinavior. 

Slogans and captions that have meaning lantely only te the culture of the society 
producing foreign newscasts must be clothed with praciical significance. They 
need to te rephrased, or supplemented, in terms that ci cate for listeners a concrete 
pictuie of on abstract idea. Repeated use of slogans and captions that canatituto 
a ply on words helps to dramatize end to emphasize both encorraging sof din- 
-ouraging news. denending on the mood cne wislies ro elicit in the target audience 

Cap‘ions and slogans ure worth thinking up and using in association with news 

and commentarics. 'Iowever, the phrasing and frequency of using such slogans 
demands an intimate knowiecge of the perticular target erca in which it is to be 
used, 
The tone of veice, the pace, and the phrasing of aspoken newscest is au important 
ingredient of paychologics| warfare. The baaie requirements for sn announcer 
addressing a Fur East audience appear to be clarity of expression and a yaicr rug. 
gesting authority. To the Ensterner the events of war arc not cmctionally squiva- 
tent (rn the progress of a footbell game, they need sober recitation, thus the tone 
and the high-pitched diction often us in domestic nown reporting is thought ill 
suited for nse in. browicasting to Orientai target groupe. 

Clichés such aa arr frequently to be found in domestic newscaata are to be avoided 
rt all costa in overseas broadearts, Such phrases as “Prean secounta report,” or 
‘*Moecon's Monday moraing communique says.” are not only redundant but waste 
predidte space and Octc sai! load te aehwerd sentence structdis. Mews avurowe 
need not be reported eveers in thew rare inatancen where attribution enhances 
credibility and authenticity. 

Nokze on Ediforss tring 


Elmer Davis, the World War i Dirreter of the ow, by a directive dated 7 May 
1943, differentiated betwirn the mission of the Overneas Hranch of ow: and that 
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of tie Domestic Branch. He weii, in past, “The Ovrsens Operation is ementisliy 

8 propaganda cporation — that is, it wicida a weapon which must coutribute to the 

aS P ae Sin 
war.” 

By s central directive dated 2} May 1643. Davin added turther words of coution 
and udvice to the overseas propegandist. “When isnportart news is acarce there 
is wm tendency to blow up minor everite out of proportion to their actual significance. 
This is bad propaganda. . . . Far better cut news repurting down and use space 
or the time aaved for 

The World War II directive t the Far Fast desk of the owt Overseas Branch 
went on tory, “Truth is an equivocal term. For our purpose the strategy of truth 
is beat paraphrase! as the reporting of significant facts.”” News was further described 
aa ary fact that ove perceives to be true. News editing involves the ordering and 
selection of news events, facta, and statements in ways that give it significance. 
Thun selection, juxtaposition, and order are editorial devices invelving a deliberate 
aanociation of ideas in the Ketener’s taint < aied wnewid be iuily exploited. tis truth 
ful, but aleo naive, to distribute sews items throughout « bulietir which, if set 
a one another, would erests = vaca! aasotlation of idecs im the iistencr’s 
ih 

Ir. newscasta it is legitimate and worth while to give explanatory or illuminating 
commenta, However, in quoting an adversary’s communique it is neceseary to keyp 
in mind that one ought not to provide gratuitous publicity to his ntatements. But 
tie name atatement might be coupled with a warning coremert as an oblique indica- 
tion of the enemy's ral designe. [t ie an effective act of psychological warfare 
when one can: 

(a) Educate (or support) hie listeners in a true interpretation of the enemy’s 
denagna, create distrust of the enemy, and diminish their nreatie 

(uj Birrugiwen the hetever’s feeling that the broadcaster's group ie not remote 
and out of touch with him but rather is informed ard concerned about hia welfare. 
The listener's axnse of feeling of isolation must be continually borne in mind and 
cetera to. 


Soverce Material for N eracaste 


The teo inajor sources for news in propaganda bruadcarts, during World War [1 
were the processed news file and propaganda analyns. The latter source proved 
ti be a mine in which newevasters could profitably dig deep and long, particulerly 
for maternal with which to disczelit the enemy as a source of newn. The eremy 

tergct auchence ie ueunlly within rary reach of many metin of communications 
under enemy control. A majer objective of any rey-nclonice! werfare effort in to 
thacredit thia source of information. 

Dering World War 11, ow: Overneus liranch putdmbhed a daily set of Neter on 
News tc provide senntwntere with 3 key on hor best W use ineteriad in Hrocensed 
News gal Tanda Anmalynie sections — in term of the order, selection, and 
cheetive jurtapeasition, aa well an editorial alent and emphanie te be given in day- 
today operations, These Noises on News proved useful to section besite aml new 
crmters alike in enauring the moet fruitful use of day-to-day news in peychologica! 
warfare operabona. 
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NEWS SHEETS AS WEAPONS OF WAK* 
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used tn re Pldwort, and Mit 
Frontpost, F Mittetlungen the prin 
ctpal ones | od by A merioan caecned Rurcpe. 


The prt issue ci the (2th Army Group newspaper ior German troupe, Frexipost, 
appeared under the date, 14 Anguet 1944, and carried the henafine; “'09,000 
Prisoners in France.’ Publication was susperded with the first May iseuc, 1945, 
after official announcement of the German surrender. 

Tho Nasi policy of suppressing oc di-torling news jor ita own people, including of 
course the troopa, wave Allied prop wganda the onportunity of Gilling the yap ain! 
playing up to tie uw tages of Ca) Leste, 2 ordinary German svidier, From 
ianumerable statements of prisoners of wee we know tha’ tens of thovennds of 
German woldiers, with the paming of time, came to rely ats Allied sources for their 
informatina on what waa going on in the world and on their own front. 

Supplying German troops with well-editod, well-written and attcactively made up 
publications waa not, of course, a gratuitous service. Every printed line wax saleu- 
lated, no matter how indirectly, t1 contribute to the basic zim of all Allied propa- 
ganda; weakening the eneray’s will to resist, emphassging the hopelessness uf his 
position, undermining, his faith in his wwn cars and leaders, bringing about a 
mental attitude conducive to aurrenis, These factors, in tuen, were calculated to 
save the lives of Allied soldiers and hasten the end c! the war. 

With their sights on these \ergeta, the propagandists of the Psychological Warfare 
Detachment of 12th Ar:ty Group went to work with news as their ammunition and 
a newspaper in Ger nan eo Cheir weapon. ‘The firs’ issue of the Frentposl (the name 
means the saine in Germas ax in English) was written anc edited in the onoretions 
text ine field near St. Sauveur in Normandy. ‘The news, the raw matesal out of 
which the Sne! product was feshioned, at thet time wens anpplied by 2 Sold monitor 
—— unit cperating | a tracts. 

There being no adequate printing facilities in the vicinity of the carap, it wae 
necessary to print the first neue af Frontpeet at Rennes, in Brittany. The content 
and make-up U the paper waa determined ai St, Gauveur, two men were dispatenei 
with the copy, headlines, art work ahd layout to Reanes, where they tured the 
materia! over to the printers, proofread, made up the paper, and watched it through 
the printing and off the presses. Last minute news 28 written at Rennes from Uhe 
monitoring reports of the Freach (owned) paper fr inted at the same plant. ‘The 
printed iasues were then loaded 1 [op trailers or trucks and brougw inck vo the 
vamp for pavking into leaflet bo.abe. 

The first issue of Frontposl wie a single sheet, 35.5 by 25 centimeters, pointed on 
both sides. Under the title of the paper was a line which was retained for all eubee- 

iasues: ‘News for the German soldier, Publiaher: The American Trompe in 
” (later “The American Troops in Weatera Europe’). ‘Tha Frosipost was 
MAGE UY ANd WITHER like & hewepaper, 1st & le Wiet. it contained Haes, a MAD Ot 
the western front, features, » news picture, a column, » bit of German sport news, 
5 riddle — but no propeganda harangnes, no editorializing, wo overt preaching. The 


* From Hutery: fubluty ens re croingeai Herjere, 1th Army Group, dan 45-Aug 
45, pp 116-28. 
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hiss ome aleo contained a feature which continued in every subsequent copy and 
bates wou tranafecrod with musces to the rad: s column eslied Der Yankee Spricit 
sa cider telGoeie te. This wins ‘lemgned to be the yeicc of an ordinary Ameri- 


san to-sunn sous! (u's mire infernal set lntieets lore Shan niaot Of oer prope 
canda media allorsi tor. Later, whon the radic phass begau, the “Yankee” entur 

je WY Ged with o joke. Hut here, too, the idea was not merely Ww «rouse the 
Seananitin but to make a propayenda point in the west palatable and readily 
acceptable form pestis, The jobe, \a thier wesls, wun an fling wn ¢ cdl be 
made, but it invariably contained « politieal print, « jab at the Nasi leadership, a 


The “Yankee” column is indicative of the whole method employed ia publishing 
the Frowtwost and, later, the Feldpoct. 1t wes felt by the editorial staff that a pub- 
lication containing nothing but news which, from the viewpoint of the German 
soldier, was depressing, discouraging and hard to take would woon srouse a fecling 
of ‘hostility and revileion. Every effort was mede, therefure, to produce a peer 
which, while directed an a whole a% the objectives above, woul’ be eminently 
readable. To thia cad all the devices learned through journalistic experience on 
two continents were empluved. Theae -ievices ranged throngh the sober, factual 
presentation of major news stories in the manner of the New York Times through 
the eyecatching tricks and human interest appeals of the Hearst preas and the 
byitlevard paper in Europe, It was felt thot n»y and ali of these devices, #2 long 
an the basi: slr of imth was not violated, were justified as being methods by 
which propaganda shafts would vasily and certainly find their targets. 

li may be of interest to iivt some of the journalistic devices used. In the firat 
place, there wae the eiomeniary wewepaper device of fash‘oniag layouts which 
caught the eye and were as newsy und interesting as possible. With that went the 
routine business of writing provocative and telling headlines, aod clear. concie: 
wtnvies unonoumberrd by useless detsiia 2rd extrancous comment. In addition, the 
Frontneat printed significant items froma inixde Germany itself to give the Landecr 
an idew of what was happening behind nia beck. Ree-et documents, supplied by 
the 12th Army Group Pryeholugicel Warfare Intelligence Becta were played up 
ior the purpose of rhowing (J) inefficiency, inadequacy and genial deeperstion 1 
high Wehrmacht circles, and (?) corruption, mthlewmess and bu ogling in the Nasi 
leadership. These secret documents were sometimes printed under a standing 
heacttag Geheim/ —- “Beeret” — to give the Geran soldier the feeling that he was 
getting 2 peck into matters not intended jor hie eyez, as in fact wae the case. Such 
Soeuments were always printed with exact dates, names, plane and designation 
nurobera so an to overcume any feeling that we had perhaps invented them. Many 
of them were of such a sensational naturo that this suenivion could reacily arise. 

Biner the publivations were dictributed to Cerman (ovope directly opposing units 
of 12th Army Ginup, every eflort was made te accentuate tactical maternal. Pay cho 
logics! Warfare intelligsnce was combed daily tm ferret owt every poate tactica! 
teem whien could be used. ‘These iteme were urvelly printed in regutey wiumas 
entitled either: Aue dev Kampemie (Company Itema) or SereificAter ous der Wehr- 
maché (Ridelights on (he Wehrmacht). ‘Theax incsnn were regarded by the Editorial 
Rection es among Ae most urxrful and effective material ueed. Their appeal and 
oflect wee be~J Us Le luilowing fects mm they had « pure gnasip-ecandal appeal, 
siice they dealt with peeonalities and mtuationa of the sort which interest fightiog 
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troops and which ase repeated and discussed ; it was known from interrogations that 
these items aroused aurprise and often dismay at the intimate knowledge of what 
went on invide the German Army; some of the items were merely ar~ ising, but the 
vaat majority indicated fnefficiency, desperation, inadequacy of supplies and 
leadership, and all of them accentuated the usual soldier's cinmtiafaction with his 
lot and, in the case of a losing Army, the friction between ofhoers aud men. 

With the advance through Fra.:<2, it became necessnry to change the publication 
ate of the ifm Army Gioup publiestions, [nm addition to ths thricoeweckly 
Procipest, which en mapeded on the ift, komy Orcmp pubdbenticn, lendlebe werv 
aise wiitieu and poxiuced by the Editorial Section us the tactical r:tuation required. 
Muck of this work was done at the Rennes plants. 

The next. publication site wae Paris. The paper announcing the fall o] Paria vas, 
of ccurse, printed in Rennes, but soon after the first Allied troops had entered the 
city, 2 Paria pewspaper plant was working on a Frentpost under two mumbers of 
the Editorial Saction. The 12th Army Grup eee 
the city before the first tanx cohsmne had made their 

Sas tak Pods come bun toe iets Drenteeh saedte comment ends tin dala of 
31 August, 1944. l ue tc tho printing situation at the new plant, the Paris iesuce 
were somewhat wmaier in size than the Rensos issues, Lui the make-up, eiyle and 
content followed the pattern which had been set. Nine issues were printed in Pare. 

The 16th is.ue was printed at the plant of the Lazerburger Worl in the city of 
Laxanbourg, which the Editorial Section ales entered on the hecls of the liberating 
troops. Tae 15th. issue, dated 22 September, 1944 (bvad)ine: “Brest Surrenders -- 
40,000 Priseners in the Fortress”) began « long and active publication p»nod in 
Laxembourg where 6 acheduie of four radio programa a day wr» aleo usderteken 
by the bditczial Section. 

In November it wau decided to ewitet, the Frontmat schedule over to 


a story tweed on ‘dy last letiers written by German mokier from a Mets fort 
hefore ite fell; the *tor) of the failu-e of the Heydt manmon , the reunicn 
of a pracmer of war with hia wife and family, made pamuble Ameneas mis 
tary wuthorits, lnyout and story on how sick and snjured primer of war are 
trrated in American hospitals, aad a0 on. 

biace Pre vtpest waa bring Grgged inate Germany, 0 began t» pubtuh eustureet 
whact, whee’ oo agg? apel fb » Germ.a soldics, ales had its -zpee! for the 
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many?) became a regular feature. It contained news stories sbrut reconsSretion 


answering one os the German soldier's most pressing questions, i.c., “if we give up, 
what will happen to Germany?" This wae continued sl! trough the suaer “don’t 
ee en ieee ees ee 5 Was altered. 


se mtn, it oregon Wh tp i 
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Strong Gorman armored and infante: unite are advancivg in the arve. extending 
from South of Monsechau to the German-Laxemnburg border, The attacks are 
ae ee ee 


w Fibs tiaillien end Govb cinay can tally be Cameatetenres tank factees! cepert- 
ing of an event which the Frontpos would rather not have tren foreed to pmat. 
Rubaequent ieuen continued in thie vein: “Annored Aprarneads in Kelziim, woe 
the next headlin=. The progres of the hattle up to the liquidation of th bulge 
wae reported the same way. However, the [°>r*post never lort sight of the fnet 
that they were p. firet and parrnaliote afterwards In other words they 
did not regard it aa their funetion merely to supply the German troops with news, 
tat wo acore propaganda points through the printing of the newr. Thus, along with 
the {mete of the counter offensive, the German aildiers read in Prentpest sertaun 
other facta which werr intended t» backfire when the counteroffensve was smashed 
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effort of the Wehrmacht, and that beyond lay little or no hope, Many interroga- 
tions support the assertion that this line evrrespunded to wat many German 
scichers actually did {cel after the coucter-fensive had been heaten pack. 

That the news treati.ont of tare counter-cffensive actually had tne effect wiih it 
waz intended to have is alzo indicated vy the Intelligence Summary of 2tat Army 
Group, Pryehological Warfaza, 6 February, 1945, which nays in reporting prieuner 
of war reaction to Allied prapagenda: “Eathusiaem for the (Rundatedt) oScumve 
diserressed shes the troops aew fs: Alied newapepers tral 1: rent progress bed 
actually been aade.”’ 

In this gunnection, the Prontpest practice begun with the first issue, of printing 
accurate, saber maze of the frunts was eepecially effective, se interrogations revealed. 
The maps have frequently been the mublect of comment by pelaoners. 

Early in November it was decided that the air-drop of Frontpoat did not entirely 
fii! the demand for getting sews to the German ‘roops facing us, since areas where 
& newspaper smiight be effective were sometimes not being reached by the air drop. 
To teinedy Uhin siismtion, it was decided to produce a leaflet-sited newapaner be 
fired from artillery abells. The first. insue of this leefct-newspaver, catied Feldpoet, 
(Field Post) apyeared under the date of 6 November, 1944. It was first issued once 
a week, and Inter twice a week, 

Feldpod employed the same methods azd had the same chiectives as its bigger 
brother Frontpow. Many of the same fertures were inchided, but ia cundensed, 
stripped-down form. [Even within the greatly restricted psec uf the leaflet sice, 
it was fouad posable to pock in al) the cleineats of a cewspaper ~~ the ennentiel 
pews in journalistic styic, eps, tews phuio, coins, cartoons, English lessons, 
etc. Varying tic leyout from issue to laeue within the restricted space proved to 
be # problem: in uqgeauity which wee satiefactorily worked oui, oo that no two imsuca 
looked the name. The /'eldpest found increasing fovor with the Armies, and its 
editors were gratified! to lam that in the etorming of the Rhine thousands of copies 
of Peldposl wade the erosring in an assault boat, for firing on the cast bank. 

From the firrt. an exact English duplicate of Feldpyet was nrinted in Fangliah. 
This was done for distribution among the gunners and other Army personne! 
invoived in the distribution of the paper. It was felt thet these men were entitled 
to know what they were shooting at the enemy, and that they would perform their 
jobs with more enthusiasm end understanding if they thcmeclvee could read the 
paper they were helping to get te the enemy. 

An exact duplicate of Frontposi, though ite need was joug /21t, could not be under- 
taken for aorme dime becnuac of the pressure of work and the shortage of inenpower. 
Finally, however, » four-page English Prontpoe wan printed for distribution to the 
palots and sirforce personnel which delivered the paper to Uhe Germans. 

Up until the end of November (1944), all publications produced by the Psycho- 
logical Warfare Detachment of 12th Army Group werv atrictly combat propaganda, 
aimed exclusively at German troops confronting us and intended w lower their 
morale, weaken resistance, and induce surrendes, As more and more Gertn.a terni- 
tory came under 12th Army Group control, however, a new publications tank pre- 
wostedt jtaclf, Tt ean tleette:) That Gee Yiene had ame to pulls: 1 aewapeper for 
the civihan population oehind cur lines. Ths, the Eahtenal Section, while con- 
tnuing ila combat propaganda, Moved mto the field of comankdation jactiviticr | 
Fourt even the ace paibheation was to perform sn ceental military funeuon — that 
of contributeng order and normalcy in areas mediately behind! the front 
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The first ecue of the civilian newspaper appearod under the date of 27 Noveinber, 
1944 (headline: “Strassburg Haa Been Liberated”). The first iesue wee called Diz 
Neur Zeitung (The New News) but the scoond anc ni subsequent numbers carried 
the title Die Afitteitvngen, which can be roughly (ranslated as /nformation. 

M Beilunges: wan of etanciurd newspaper nize, a singie shect pritited on both eidew. 
Hiere again, in appearance and content, the publication was sirictly a newananer 
and 200 & propaganda sheet and the newe was written in a clear, straightforward 
way without comment. Nut the paper, ike the combat , Was not a 
gretuiteus ews service to the Germans but was inter ded ¥o fulfill ite military and 
Jater its purely oeeapational function. 

One of the main taser of Mittetlungen wan to publish the prociamations, tate 
nents and order of the » Albed Cotnmaader and the rules and regulations 
of Military Government. This it did from the firet insuc, which contained General 
Eipunhower's Proclamation No. | in the first column. In this field the purer covered 
Al phases of life in occupied Germany from the most exalted, high-policy manifes- 
toen to such itzms as warning the people of Cologne to boil weter before drinking it. 

The first issue of Mittetungen featured a biography of Generel Eisenhower, and 
subecquent issucr published stories on Generei Bradicy, the commanders of 12th 
Army Group Armies, and other Allied military leaders. The front page was ordi- 
narily given over to cxvended stories of what was occurring 2m the battle fronts. cast 
AGd weet, shurier storics on the intext news from all over the world, and an Bisen- 
howe: proclamation. The second pege was devoted, normally, to a frature with 
pictures on some pharc of reconatruction in occupied Germany together with items 
from all over the occupied area throwing light on how normal life was being resumed, 
how problems were being met, judgments of Military Government courte, etc. 
On this page, too, appeared items from Nasi-held Germany, extracts from the 
specches of United Nations leadera, news stories of lesser significance from all over 
the world, limings of radio picgrama, and a feature called “Kept Secret Up to Now.” 
Thin feature was Insed on th: idea that during reeent years events of world impor- 
tance had delibera: tv beep wivtvheld fram the Qormen mmwnt- a= mrosentod to thus 
in duetorted form; ‘Kept Secret” made & start on the enormous problem of giving 
the Germaya an sccurste picture of what went on in the world, and in their own 
county, during the time when German nropaganda was deliberately concealing 
and distorting every cvint of significance. 

The necemity for such a yutdication an Mittetlungen wes clearly drsconstratc! 
during the German counter-offvumive. The Gennan population in the occupied 
arean wan profoundly disturbed by the offensive. People who hod worked with ns 
were if terror of their fives if the Germans returned; echers did not know what 
would happen Lext, and the field wan ride apen to mmor mongers. In this aiterstion 
the Mfwietiungen with ite sober, frank accounts of the situation and with its accurate 
mrp was more cagerly read thas ever, and the very 2,pearance of the paper, on 
schedule and as well put together aa before, had ¢ definit effect. Basing ite 
comment on G-§ [Military Coveenment} ceporte, Peycholagival Werlere Detech- 
ment utarr cated the production of Mitteilungen during this period "a gallant 
fliort ly thew erage Mums Sint Gee apfead of unrest” behind our fines. 

The reception of Mitialuagen by the Geeman population waa from the vert 
Cxireenrty lavorabt= Numerous bert wer rrunved fice (tedirs, ond men in 
change af distritmtron tertified to the cagerncen with which each new meue wan 
rveburd, 
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Aas German terntory under 12th Army Group contol vegan 4 expand with the 
Ieakthrough to the Rhine and beyond, it beenme obvious that Mitetiunaen alone 
cvuld not serve the entire area. ‘Tse first 120m Army Group local newapaper wus 
put inte production, and the Koelniacher Kurier (the Cologne Courter) spprared 
under the date of 2 April, 1945. Herc again print shop requirements made it 
necessary lo print in a smaller fornia’ than that of the Miltetlungen, but the paper 
appeared in four pages, Its style and content was the same as that of the parent 
Mi taeidingeh, Wits amrphasis of course om Coleen? and tte prableme The Ce 
Courver was the first of what became & chain of newspapers produeed vy 12th Army 
Group in the American-controtled region of Germany after hostilities cvared. 

In addition ¢¢ producing the Miltetiungen ona weekly basis, the Editorial fection 
also tusned out 2 fourpage “standing” imu. This standing 2zeue, containing no 
spot news but covering all exsentia! proclamations ordinances, rules wnd anncwace- 
ments of Military Government, was distributed as soon as Military Government 
tee;ns took over an occupied town. The paper was of standard size, ran to four 
pages with news headiines, pictures, and feature stories. The importance that the 
Army attached to this publication was indicated by the fact that a glider load of 
the “‘staccing'’ Mideilunge.: crossed the Rhine with vee stone bvoope. 

With ecnbat propaganda to German soldiers obviously in its final phaew, pub- 
lieations for civilians in the DeeUprent areas semzmed increasing importance. The 
iasu unce of such papers was pert:eps one of the moet imporiant jacks of its Rint ever 
assigned to an Army unit. Plans for diacharging thie task were drawn and theese 
plans, in their initin) phascs, were already being carried out when the enemy sur- 


THE CUMBAT LEAFLET: WEAPON OF PERSUASION‘ 
By Mami F. Uni 


Whatmmnee markinen Je a aulloanad én reenliad cons tbane the 
kecaflet 12 ceriaen co remain an important channel of com- 
municalsores sn combal pychologvral warfare oper alirns. 


Tived from gna. scattered by plane, end dietributed surreptitiously by agenta 
behind enemy linea, the vumbat beafiet ie an important catalyst 12 the eruldron 
of total war. Frequently, its persusnive appeal han helped to precipitate thon 
prychologizal reactions that spell the difference between surrender snd unneers- 
sarily preiomcrd reristance. 

The eflectivercea of combat lenfic.s cannot b- judged solely by the number of 
Uenerter they produce, There are mti atsons when s thoraughly demorslised encm 
in on untenable tactical ponition will g ve pen messe in raxponer to a lrafiet oral, 
but such situationa are extremely rere. World Nar Il expenrnee demonstrated 
that Chose of the enemy who aie airen'y demoralsai are in any event beaehted 
by leaflets, TES oF SAP oF Ga Chee lage Se eS Semen. 

The paren fact wm thst some praeners have to te saben be the infantry White 
paycholupecal warfare ean hit peedepne the enemy in fane of gwng up, the 
actual decimon to surrender in an enormously dificult one for any aoldws ter naake 


° Frome Army (aforevtice [igest, $137 43 (Jem 1980) 
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Penonal and national loyxities, group pressures and especially fear of the unknown 
sand powerful deterrents, 
One of the mast important accompliciments of our combat leafivts im the Euro- 
pooan Theater in World War 1! was to persuade the enemy that. contrary to the 
aillegutions of Nasi yropaganda, be would be well treated if captured by the United 
estes Army, in thie we henafitedd ‘rom our exceilent renutation dating back to 
World War 1. Prisoner mail from German soldiers captured earker in the war in 


To the victorious American voldier who has not thought much about the pousi- 
er apo as a ig a  adiknaay anepibr aia ¥e 


we prefered to speuk: of “situations whon one cannot avoid captere,”’ of to picture 
aaurremder na a military necessity rather than saa voluntary avt. 


crbiat teaBete ser ann nmemad sheen totn arnmh cones qn weed) ten qantas. 


Ae fat as combs 


efleetave. We Few trom intentions thet enemy eri wpa ogi pro 


that the reidiag matter hed actually soldiers agalust firiag another clip 
CA araimuetition nefore surrencering. inference ercme reasonahle, however, Uiat 
enewiy snichera who hal leaflets on their persona when captured in spite of the 
stnct Nags injunctions agains’ pecbing up, let aione leafirts 

cue euaahan tadbeaneel by tam Gar tenance oward the end of the war 
in the Weat, about 77 per coat of the German prisoners hed (lhed naflete on thes 


Much can be warted [rom the maases of the Germans auc Rusmace us Ores 
veebet propagends io Works Wer Il. The Naas, for instance, often foolishly 
trie tees 1 edeet Room well un tew combat leaflets aad attempted — complete! 
wrbou! succes  — t prea’ ee th-eemrtiem ameng Amencan eoftien Tx Rue 
aren on the other hard. op thets warts leaflets actreaned to Orman troone aaa bed 


a 
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vite Nasi leadership and epeke of “faseon.,” “imperialiam’’ and other vertal con- 
cepts strange to the Nazi mind, and even exhorted German soldiers to “overthrow 
Hitter” in order to end the war. This exhortation would hav: ‘ven patently ateurd 
even if the Germans had not been winning at the tune. For the soldier in battle is 
usually incapable of political action. Mutiny iv ‘aot a reasonable objective of 
combat propazends. 

Oa the Eantern front, because bath wend Germans and the Ruenians were unable 


ond need to alee A prisuner sndaarnans. "Aloo, for the eame reason, their 
propaganda waa much lea muccemnfzs than ours, althougn the Germans occasionally 
achieved spectacular successes by very simple techniques According to om eap- 
tured Cerman peychological warfare officer, a Nuaai leefiet that produced excellent 
ifsvts ce Ge Knasans was one addressed to a surrounded body of troops who were 
furiously defending themeclvcs against their assailants. The German leatiet merely 
recxd: ‘When you give up, be sure to bring a fork and spoon wit’, you — you'll 
need them." Allegediy, this leaflet resulted in an onrush of smple Russians who, 
by slow logical deduction, had figured out that an enemy who aaker: toem to bring 
their eating utensils could act be planning to starve them if they surrendered. 

Qur own propaganda was nut always prof againet the fallacy of atten pting to 
export domestic propaguads. Since to our people the war in Europe was pictured 
principally as a fight egainet Hitler, there was occasional pressure to present the 
hattle in the eame terms to the German soldier. The acid test of any such prope. 
ganda, heecver, must be whether it lenecns the enemy's will Ww fight. [/ it is 
designer! w reeducate the enrmy, then it is postwar prcpaganda ard haa no place 
in combat propaganda. I may have been desirsbie for the Russians, as it was 
and is den rable for us, io undermine Gerinan belief in Hitler and destroy the 
Hitker-legen4, but all such purposes mutt be eubordinate to the overriding purpose 
of withing the war, winning it quickly an’ at Use wiiallest powibie oft. Thereioce, 
when politica’ propaganda involving an atiack aguinst enemy aymbola rows the 
advance of our fighting asta. cach oranaganda ia harmful. Anv nolitical theme 
that rtiffens th: enerny's will to reaint in bad. 

Cumbat leaflet writing ia a npecialized crafe which calls, among other things, for 
a gift of projecting onceel{ into the mind of the enemy soldier, That this requires 
net only adaptah uty and language background. trit also copious intelligence of a 
special kind, gore ¢ithout mying. Excesaive sophistccation and attempts et briag 
“deviliahily clever’ have, on the other hand, often harmed our ota combat prope- 
ganda in the recent war. 

Anenermy leaftet. addresacd to our 48th Infantry Division after the battle of the 
Hulge, demonatratos hy ita mistakes some poutive pomnts about leaflet writing. 


G10 of Ove 45% Drvirion! 

Many thanks .or vour mice leaflets! Me you think that we deserve 
acme ret and an occasion leave, de wu’? Well, whet about the 
bheters et yror feetr We dant mind not getting any leave jert 
roe You don't got any lenve either Al tha. mutters to us is that 

You Wen't Get toe Berlin 

You have heen tol! the war evel! end in avieeme Your division, 
cell knewn to wm ance the dave if Metiy and the Aasie 

tel mm acaieve anything sperteretar an Quite = number of year 
(owe hawever, hare Kwhedt the bewliet Pretiy tnth for the 
repiaceiente whe never dream of having te eres tive pred, tant oe? 
Yensr pale ted ae hee much they “eeijayedl fighting No eorvlre 


eq 
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They had no idea what they wore fighting for! 
One of them wit thet he had been FIGHTING FOR FREEDOM 
He didn't asem to be one of the brightest boys. 
You eft freedom behind 
wit yous Rw ot bane, Lia re Seen 


pf yon 


eae rereat att re gens enn 
whe af ene-snengeve and eaha wine snare cantoined fa 


Your "hdd ore glad ce ot of the mad ‘They are mre to retara 
hone mie and sound. They have taken the short-cut. You ati have 
a long way to go. Keep if you ean. Fo? remember 


‘You are 203% wanted... for JAPAN! 


"in fret prince evidet ia thai ia wot prycbologicaly protable to “asawee 
back” in combst Usualiy the persons whom the leatle? ~eaches know 


BATTLE OF 
MATERIAL! 
RULES GF CONDUCT 

Wher the Americans attack, they ueually do a on the scale. 
They waste shelle in order to save lives. lor 
aey Ges Oe eae Sake Sees Dae eee 
planes, fiame-throwers, tanks, lankdusers am! rocket weapome, in 
order to break aay renistance. That is a fact. 
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In its approach, the leaflet accommodated a knowr alibi of the enemy — which 
may in fact have been a truch —- that he was not being cutfought but overwhelined 
by our superiority of materiel. Bince this acknowledginent cost us nothing und 
sasveu uc cucmy 's huitiary NODOF, Ib Was a pont that was made frequently in our 
combat propaganda in Europe. Regrutering initial serpement on one subject is in 
tact always extremely desirable from the pey chological point of view, for it can 
never be taken ‘or granted that the encmy will entirely identify himee!{ with our 
cause. Once such an initial point of agreement has been found, the paychological 
manipulation of the enemy can proceed with profit. There need be absolutely no 
dishonesty inherent in ruch agreement. Only bigots and fools —~ and cowards — 
find it dangerous or dishcnorable even tc egrve with the enemy that 2 and 2 make 4. 

On its reverse side, this particular Uni.ot States leaflet gave concrets .astructions 
on how to atay alive in apecifie combat citations, ou has fighting in cellars, retreat 
by daylight, or defense with light weapons against tanks. h of these situations 
was deacribed in highly unaitractive terms, but only frum the military point of 
view, and the concluson was ostensibly lett to the reader, even thougl he waa also 
reminded not to wait too long hefore surrendering lest he find it too lace. 


Although the foregoing technique proved useful wirh Gorman soldiers, there is 


with cooperative prisoners, detailed descriptione of typical surrender situations by 
prisoners us well as by friendly troops, captured enemy documents relating tc cur 
propagenda, TS ee gene ee ae 
counterpropaganile and finally 2 vount of lnaSets found 
and other techniques are required to test the effectivenesr of any new approach in 
combat propagande. 

An enurely aitereat probiem io pursed by propagends udrossad to an enemy 


out of the auention. In such a ease, particular cere mist be exercised to avedd 
frustrating the civilian reader. Registering agreement \rith the enen.y civilian's 
plight may merely have the effect of prompting him to a7: I agree, but whit can 
1 do?” When he finds tha: there is nothing be can do ab vet it, he cannot 


focdatuffe, and the like. When it comes to giving reasonable advice to the civilian 
deep in an enemy totalitarian country, however, the p opaganciut is con- 


in the event of 2 new conflict, ran bit upon a reelistic mode cf imsliwwtions bu emean) 
¢ilan GNAA GiB teiedan ad ett sea tine For surely this ls tho emen-e 
and the heauty a'an of corabat propaganda. that it can afford to be truthful, and 
that it contains objectively good advive b-y which ever; body profita — except the 
therny command. Not only are maay Americans al:ve taday who might have dred 
Lit for owe comuat propaganda ; but many a former enemy solder would have died, 
too, of he had not allowed humaelf to be convinced by our meuege. 
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THE “PROPAGANDA” TANK* 
By Arruur T. Havury 


Mounting loudest systems on tanks dering World 
Wer I) enabled paycholagni at warzure prrevancs iv eoconte 
pany the dements ai Gry Operate action, 
eg Tae Sa 5 bet oe a mastio® SAS Saoasetntite teas sie 
pi Bog be the mourting and use of 1x: 
Arthur fm seem Praha a pr XIX Cora, Corps, Paria 
development of Che “routed and picneered u:> tactical 


of the werpun. The svcniged account taliows was written by Capt x} 


Every armored soldier knows that one of the enential chararteriatics of all tank 
action: is hock. Shock, that strikes at the enemy's mind, increases his anxiety and 
parasyse: his ability to fight. Psychological warfare ia that branch of the Army 
whose primary conceri: is leasening the encmy's ability to fight through action on 
hi mind. One would chink hecauee of this similarity that Pavehologics! Warsfeiw 
and Armor would be cocxtantiy worluag together. You, probably because of the 
woefully limited use made of battle propaganda during World War II, the two have 


not trainea together during thie uneasy peace. 

Properly used combat exploits the speed, violence and suiprle 
inherent in every well planned armored attack to tnassene bd 
effect. j 


* Repestees| from Armes, 0 32 3 (1051), with the permintion of the ('R Armor 
Yee vatinn, pot hoher aad erpryiright hobter 
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of these is the realization that no one ie surrendering tc the propaganda. What 
they are surrendering to is the military force, the tank attack. However, that 
force has been exploited by the battle propagandist for ite fullcet paycholoical 
effect, Nothing could be more wrong than the idea, unfortunately prevusent in 
many qusrtera, that psychological warfare is a wonder woapen cperating by iteelf 
to achieve apectacular resuite. It is merely another evpporting weapon, thor gh of 
overlooked power, and like any supporting weapon Ita fullest, resulte are only 
achieved inroug? cocperiivu, 16 this particu inetaiiss tie tanks aed supporting 
infantry never mturned tie hostile fire. This is a customary battle 

device that exploits the shock action of tanks to the fullest. Once the fire fight 
has been joined the enemy gets some relief from his anxiety in action and It becomes 
harder to get the maximum paycholoical reaut. This nalnts up the need for 
pencetime training in this fel. 1 takes a well disciplined unit te hold their fre 
During World War I it would take on the evevage of ten to fifteen loudspeaker 
missions before troops learned tn rnake the adaptations necessary for 
warfare to be a s:ccess. Some outfits that had bed initial experiences with loud- 
speakers never learned, The intricacies of tank-infantry-loudepeaker cooperation 
should be forged now in training. 

The individual tanker und srmored infantryman alvo hac to be trained to think 
in terms of psychological warfare. At the time the enemy fins starts to surcender, 
any vingle soldier can change the outcome of a battle by shouting down the sur- 
rendering soldiers, This suakes the enemy fel beirnyed and he settles down to 
really fight. Also the belief that it ix ‘‘aimy’’ to take prisoners mus: be eradicated. 
It ia a far more soldierly course to get on the objective quickly with few cacualtiew 
through taking prisoners, than to reach She chjective sfter m hard battle in which 
no prisoners were taken, 30 heavily hurt yourred that you cannot exploit your 
gains, After all, A.mor is the arm cf speed and violence and taking prisoners often 
wil] ineréase your apoca & hundies fun. 

There are a host of other questions that should be ironed out in training. What 
in the heat nosition for the londanexting tank to take in en attack? How should 
ita radio set be hooked up? Who should command it? Through what chain of 
command? Then there are the technical questions of the best form of power supply, 
the best position for the loudspeaker on the tank, the exact clistenccs the apeaker 
ean be heard in different termain and weather? 

There arr aleo to be investigated the numerous supplemental benefits that derive 
from the preaence of s lonctapeaker tank. ‘The most. atriking of these ie the vse of 
the loudspeaker in the control of intantry during an attack. ‘The loudspeaker can 
reach every infantryman et cance without havine ¢ 75 Shinaal: Ue radio nes. For 
casinpte, sitet ite vanas have fniencd putting fire on a strongpoirt, the infantry 
can be in’ormed of this over the loudspeaker. This way they can attack the 
strongpoint immediatey without that lag thet iets the enemy sorgaciss. The 
2d Armored used this method with great sricceas, particularly in towns where con- 
trol was always difficult. 

The question of how many loudapeaker tanks there ehould he and the command 
chanie! should sien be Lone nee. The combat 2 eine have = Tite! isteveet i rey) thin 
question, yet few armored experta have given the problem more than passing 
attention. At the risk of sounding like that famed leser of future ware ‘the old 
expert," | believe the following to be the proper ratio of loudspeakers. 

There should be one organic loudapeaker ¢.% with every tank battalion ir the 
armored divinion. There should be two such tanks with the separaie armored 
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inechhanised reconnaissance regitsents that operate Gut of Corpe. There should be 
arw officer in Division Hq responsible for training the crews in pw techniques and 
kading the key loudepeaker unit in combat. The loudepcakers must be organic. 
World War [I proved that you cannot attach them to a division for ee operstion 
auy more than you could atiach a tank bettalion to an infantry division on the 
eve of as Operation and expect real resulta. 

lauking briedy Into the fnture, loudapeakers are due to play 2 tremendously 
important pst in airterne armor unite. In the air head, which is shock action at ite 
highes, the mobile loudspeaker: will range 'mund the perimeter, Everywhere 
confusion in found they will exploit it, catling on the cnemy to surrender, enhancing 
his fears with hattle noises, increasing the confusiona through phony orders to 
his ¢aroops. 

To further ita iniesioy Armor needa the tank sounted loudspeaker and the 
techniques of bettle propaganda. To ve efieviive, battie propagenda must work 
with Arme:y exd the other mobile combat forces. The lateaca of the hour slnost 
demanda that the marriage take place soon. 


THE OW! LIBRARY IN SPAIN 1942-1945° 


By Faarces [, Fosse 


The Amervean Reference Library aw. librarian bere 
important instruments in the coniuct ef Axserican 
foreign poticy in Spain during the war years. 


When Ambaesalor Hayes asked me in September 1942 if 1 would orgnnize and 
direct a library in Madrid for the Office of War Information I had beea cut of 
library work for eight years. In 1935 [ had left The New York Public Library to 
seonznpany my hushend, 0 foreign correspondent for the Ass niated Press azsigned 
toPmris, After Paris, wo went to Bern and then, in 1941, to Madrid, by this time 
with «five-year-old son. Ambassador Haves evnlainad that the lihenry migh? te 
sicw in starting so that 1] should arrange and act an hoctess at any social functiona 
whieh ows wight connider it wise to give in non-belligeresy Spain. That almost 
topped! me for | hate large gatheringr, but there was a war on and ths wurk had 
to be done. 

‘The library was (> anare a lang: hous whore maintereare hed Wer 15, eted for 
ten years, The fort:“%cry mansion with guest house and garden wur cluttered 
‘sie mw maperb, but uicomfortable, collection ef Spanish antiques !oft there by it: 
te owners, Mr. and Mm. Arthur Byne. Emmet Hughes, who inaugurated the 
ow! outpost in Madrid, and | selected from this collector's dream euch furniture an 
we guemeed might b- useful in the work to come. Mr. Hughes then went to work 
fren aritine perronnel, adminitration and writing and producing news bulletins, 
while | went to work with the neighborinood carpenters, atone tnagona, electricians, 
plunaters, glaziers, pairtera end chimney sweeps to recondition the house. By 
November all waa fresh end ia onder, and we named the house “Casa Americans, 


Anners of he Esabessy of the United Dtates of Almera. 


* From ‘The Better to Understand Each Other: The OW) Library ie Spain 1942- 
145," labrary Journal, 71:1407-1508 (1946), Reproduced with the perwiasion of tire 
Mites, Libvery Journal, cxpyzight hokder. 
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With a «gh of reise J ect Lo work on the libra.>. iviy material consisted of about 
900 books jess in the house by the Byne Zatate lawyer. It wan a weird collection, 
but fortunately contained a few useful reference books. Ambeseador Hayes donated 
& fine coilertion of fifty American histozial vorks. From my apartment I brought 
the few books we could spare frow our meager library. We begged and confiscated 
a few others from members of the American colony. ‘This, ‘eas thin 360 volumes 
in all, fortned che eucleus and. alas. slmost all our library f-7 many months. Wo 
lived on rumors thet 5,000 books were on their way. It was two years inter that 
we heard that Congress had snotched that plan, but by thea the library was s 
guing concern. 

Anyone who has lived in Enain can imagine the difficulties in having stationers 
and carpenters make proper cards, blanks, trays, shelf-izt and catalog canea. They 
ali thought it mad that a woman should be doing any of the things i had to do in 
my work. Besides there were the wartime shortages, We hud Give diferent qual- 
ities of catalog caras id Our Tks wien I left Bpain, through necessity, While waiting 
for the equipmer.t, I began soceesioning, clewifying and cataloging our books. | 
had pever typed but learned on shelf-list ard catalog carde. For the previous seven 
years I had carried with me my New York Publi: Library Style Meanval and samples, 
but had left theia behind on a brief trip home in 1941. We then expected shortly 
to be in a concentration camp, or fccing on a destroyer, #0 traveled lightly. My 
memorics of spacing and indentation were a bit vague since training days in 1929, 
but with much experimenting I set forms 2nd wrote a brief etyle manual for inyeel 
and the assistants [ might have in the future. 

I had hardly well begun when I lost my office workroom for three months in an 
execliont couse In the recent North Africen invasion a young American uv.ator 
had come down uff the coast of Spanish Morocco and worked his way up tu Madrid. 
He waa hidden away in 1ny office until he could be taken out of Spain. My work 
wan traneferred to a tiny, former sewing-roum. in spite cf everything, J opened 
the library modestly an a reading room for the general public on January 23, 
Aveo. WE GG jee BUTOY FUOKS, 10D, aithuugn Lhe printers nad not yet mace our 
application blanks and borrowery’ cards, and we had sc pathetically livtle to lend. 
Unfriendly Spanish police often screened visitors to the housc and made occasional 
arreste at our dvors on trumped-up charges. Sut rende-s came. slowly at firet, 
gradually with mere courage and real eagernesc to learn as much 28 they cw 
about or country ard its achievements. 


They Escaped — to the Idbrary 

The library occupied a in, approximately 5) by 17 fort, on the third floor of 
the busy ow: hesdquarters. My smali office adjo ned. A long scventeenth-contury 
table with siz rush-bottumed chairs around it et:rod im the center of the big room. 
There we kept our ‘ew ow! pamphlets and aged /.merican magasines, Later, when 
a few more magasines began to trickle through the Falange censorship, I had 
wagasine racks ouilt and placed on each side of toe fireplace at the iar end of the 
room. On a long. narrow table along the ‘nsidc wal! we kept the book-review 
ievinons passe on Ww us iron the Ambdamador’s sute-nptiona to the New York 
newapapers. Across the room the s4laa, a one-volum- “srt,” stoud on a nal! talite 
beneath a canenient wind. The libraran’s seventeenth-century desk stuod before 
the other window, facing the entry door, Bunphes were kept in aa antique highboy 
A amall alcove im the inside wal! houeed our books for more than a yvar. But if 
ow? warted a library, then o fibrary ] intended to produev, though short of books 
through no fault of rme. My requeata for the tonls of nv trade and the long lieta 
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of books | sent tn reemed te become in visibiv ouce they lett Madr. My request 1D 
November 1942 and subsequent cx. a'es for s Dewey Decimal classification guide 
was finally answered 1 7 tea 1944! Meantime I had borvowed « 1927 Dewey 


from » Ssanieh libraz 
Ry clog i tne Baad it hs gna alent hb: snes ath 
eeir fires very eajerience then aud there. One was Mra. Helen Lemly de 


Fernandes de Liencres, s former Amerie: n schoolteacher marrie:! to a Soaniard. 
Hor Spanish sn-laws thought her really ecrentric to work, considering her social 
end financial status. She weathenad it ow), and wea s00n delog far 10re than beer 
agreed four hours daily at th. desk by book-hunting in the secondhand etalls, 
organizing and giving lectures and taking Americans on tours of ¢!.. art centers of 
Madnd to teach them something of the country im which they were ‘iving nad 
working. The other asusiant was frail and charming Beforita Caridad Castelic.ro, 
Spanish, and a fortaer teacher iv American colleara. She “kept” the dest the four 
morming hours and taught Spanish on her own in the afvarmeons to Aimcricans of 
the Embamy. Her perfect English and French were invaluable ts us. 

Our library was designed for Spaniacds who were interes." ‘> lewr the “Ameri 
can way,” above eli the technical. Their civil war and World War II hed dried up 
informational ecurces except fr m Germany, Italy and France. Wie kept Spanich 
houn for them, The ‘ibrary was open all weetdays and most holidays from 
10 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. and frum 4 ¢.m.to8 p.m. ‘The first year we also kept open vo 
Sunday afternoons. 

When the printers finished our application blanks and borrowers’ cards ‘. March 
12943 we became a lending library in the free, American tradition. We aebed no 
fees, but required for lending books a Snanich reference and a recommendation 
from a resident American or other United Nations citisen. Nothing was required 
of readers and visitors save the courage to corne in. 

Refugees became a problem. From 1943 t early 1945 ebout 15 per cent of our 
visitors were men who hed encaped from Hitler's Europe across the Pyrenees. 
iviust ad aisy CURE Weir BUNT IN Dpaniml concentrauon campa and were on their 
way to join the Allied armies somewhere. No other librr-tos were freely available 
to them, en they came lo ours early and stayed late. For their bencit we accepted 
ifte of books in Spanish, French and Gerinan. altnourh our intention had neon ta 
keep only s00ks in Englwh or translations therefrom. As 't soon became evident 
that thee: refugees must be identified in sume way, | telephoned all the Allied 
conslates that we would grant special tempmary borrowers’ caras to those refugeca 
who bore the conaular stamp on the beck of our application blanks, Only maga- 
sinss of which there were duplicates and paper-becked repnnts were allowed to be 
withdrawn with theae cards, for the refugees usually had to quit Madrid swiftly, 
and we could not afford to let any of our few precious books go with them. it was 
very difficult tu refuse cager, cultured youths permiarion to take out “reel” books 

*yuat overnight, please,” but I learned througt sad experience to be adamant. 

Some of them had been living by their wits for yoars and would sell our books 

in “1 second-hand stalls for s few pesetes to heln ther on their way Norrrthelam, 

we lost only forty-four books from our opening day to October 1945, and raost of 
thee were the paper-backed reprints. 

My double dutics were soon overwhelming, so I was gratsfu! in lat: 1943 toget 
tare part-time aaviatance of a neerctary, Mre. Inatel de Lafuente. She war helping 
in three other departments but took to library wor: rapidly and was soon typing 
tre shelf-lnt and catalog cara in balf the time I spent with my hunt-and-peck 
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system. She also helped me address and write tens of thousands of invitstions and 
keep up tho queat-list fle. 

Guests? Oh, yer, that was the social side of my job. In addition to teaching my 
library assivtante and secretary, answering :cference questions, writing all library 
lettera, classifying and cataloging all books, magazines and pomphilets, making all 
declsions on libvary poticy, overnveing the porter's wife and her three aesintants who 
cleaned the whole Louse, buying household suprtice and library su couirig to 
current repairs for house, guest-house enc! garden, I had to terd to the cumice 
visitors and invited guests. These were myriad. There wore the telephone visitor 
asking all sorta of information. There wor: visitors who came ln person to tell at 
great longth what they thought was vital information ebout ammunition plinte 
in the Black Forest (some callers like that did have valuavle information which | 
passed on to other sectionn). Some of them wanted me w help thein organise 4 
baseball team (which J did!), cr ge’ a viaa, or an American copyright, cra telephone, 
oran American technical boo’ or magazine, o- « job, or just an invitation to one 
of the film shows or lectures we might be giving. 

The social functions were « full-time joh in thommives. We grav: the first ow! 
reception et the inauguration c! the Casa Americans in Noverber 1942, From 
that grew exhibitions, a series of leetures in Spanich and English, and film shows of 
newsreels, documentaries and feature films which thousands of Spaniards eaw. 
Only in the Casa Americans and the British Prees Office could the Spaniards eee, 
during the first years of the war, Allied newnrvels and decumentaries. Later when 
Spanish censorship permitted some public showings we still gove, with the Britiwh, 
the only complete and uncensored showings. Suffice it to say that issuing invita- 
tions, managing end ecting as ly tess at these affairs, on top of my library work, 
kept me on duty from 9 a.m. to 9 P.u., with two hours off for lunch, sud many 
nighta the film shows kept me at work until Lam. Evening movies bogis only at 
10:30 p.m. in Spain. Naturally, my home, husband, ehiid and personai life were 
sadly neglected. 

Where Friends Meet 


Meantime, the library somehow gree apace. We gradually gave up hupe of 
much helo from home. But neither did ‘we get criticism nor coniment, so we kept 
on begging from the natives and buying almost anything available in Mngiueh from 
the sneager supplies of the seonnd-hand markets. In duly 1944, when our Embassy 
leased the building of the Internationai Institute of Boston, about 2,000 books 
from the Institute library were brought, with their shelves, to be housed temporarily 
in the Casa Americana Library. With the bovke eame their librarian, Szforita 
Enriqueta, Martin, from whom I had borrowed the Dewey Decimal. She left her - 
books In ny care, but. also tranderved ber free Library Science clases conducted 
under the auspices of the Internationa! Institute to the Cass Americana. W2 used 
her books and she used our library for demonstration purposes to her claanen. 
Mies Martin is an island of hope in Spain where many national Jibrarie: still classify 
thess docks enly & y the sten af the volume! 

It. was in December 1944 that we got. our first subsiantial supplier from own. 
Then arrived » miperb collection of 1,018 books sent for exhibition in the Inter- 
national Samples Fair at Barcelona in July that yenr. T'wo fine, small information 
libraries nasembled by the London ow: and shipped by them in November 1944 
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arrived in Madrid in July 1945. One of these we forwarded to iarcoions, which 
we had supped with ali our dupliestes, Loving eventually io estebiiwh a branch 
lilbvary there. Our only sorrow about all these booke was that there were over 
150 duplicates, triplicates and even quadruplicates of boos in our library when 
we sorely needed siner wie gape Elled in. 

Maygasines were a constant headache. We received only two magazines with 

amy rort of rey jarity and these were unes which eo often carried bitter criticisms 
of Franco and his regiine that wu were pronbited from disclayving many qopite. 
Tineve were easily bought ix Lisbon and cleverly used by the German Press Office 
to make counter propagande against us among the Spaniards. Few Spaniards 
cord have private subscriptinne to American magazines end many >. these were 
sedned by the Spanish censorship, though they frequently appreared on the black 
maarket, seling {cr twioty times their newstadd pric:, Our newndion'« trinkled mn 
GGflly, months late and with many rewse4 miseing. ‘n late 1944 we gave a highly 
sescces ful exhibition of the tattered remnants of agasines cent months before fur 
tie Barcsins Pate. Lf hed the tcdivus Jeb of Loking through every publication 
mind blocking out viclent ‘attacks on Franco wher wee they spprared, beowuse we 
were am annex of tho Embassy accredited to his jovernmant and therefure could 
Gieplazy no ineulis to the Chief of State. 

In October 1944 I requested my replacemert since my husband wac awaiting a 
lang overdue traneie, Alnicst c year later the transfer or:lers came, but Miss Loulie 
Frost, my successor as director of the library, had arrived ii: , cas Then | 
Saad tome to assemble a Gnal report on work accomplished. I rea:gned at 
the end of August 1045 the library. dat eee aditibmal etoaa 
loged. Of these 1,033 had been donated in Madrid, 91 had been bought where we 
could find them in Madrid and lashen with money ezllected for overdue fines, 
and 100 were magasines, inainly medical, bound ints !soks On August 33, 1945 
ws had circulated 21,802 items ir Madrid, not includt.:g the mail order business 
we did throughout Spain mostly through the consulates. Until mid-1945 bor 
sotere: tnd teen Nitec to withdrawing two items each visit. During the wieked 
heat of August 1942, 1944 and half.’ Auguet 194% we had closed une wurary ww sie 
riearly non-existent public and engi: up with our evzrical work, while the Medri- 
Yehos enjoyed the cooling mounta:n or sea breeses far away. Mies Frust and I 
then together gui uni oui iret printed cetelce im hook forn. 

Exactly 20,484 visitors to our library had signed the registration benk in thone 
twenty-+ight months of active organizatiur under conditions which were hardiy 
ideal. Only about 10 per cont of these were Americans. Muny had come, read and 
sone without signing, for there were Spaniards who did not want their names cn 
view for any of the reginwe's agents, sme of whom visited us poorly disguised as 
readers, We had 1,243 members with borrower’ cards. 

1 left Spain after making certain recommendation with which Mise Frost wes 
in agreement. They were approximately as follows: 

1) That the hbrary be maintained and expande:! as jong as the United States 
maintains diploinatic relations with Spain. a apps Spaniards who came ww cur 
library were, in great pari, unew Wiis Goowed to be cur friends end fearn about our 
way of life. Their courage ia a challenge to us. 

(2) That the Hibrery continie t be modeled an closely an ponritie on the free, 
American lending library. Nothing hike it exivta wi cae Spein of tntay. Other 
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foreign Hbrerics iiera were far ‘een liberal about admittance and lending than our 
Casa Americans Library. S;anish libraries admit only “approved” borrowers. 

(3) That the ow: cullectioa of reourdings, music, pamphiets, filma and exhibits 
be incorporated isto the library. 

(4) That the library be provided with adequate space, including a stack room, 
a children's rum, a etudy room, a room for listening to Ameriean recorciuas, space 
for exhibite and a pecivdical room. The library eould easily utilise the whole c! the 
Case Americana to gon) purpoee, 

(5) That adeauete, traine! personne! for supervising the i rar? te provided. 
My entire staff consisted of myself, two half-time, catrained ax ztante and; part- 
time secretary. Even I had too many outaide duties to devots the proper time to 
the library. An untrained helper who “reac the shelves, reniaced bocies to their 
aheives and did the “overdue” work for three monthin was the firet person ja the 
whole cutpost to be dismissed when ow: began reduciag its pezeonnel prier to 
zbeorption into the State Depertment. 

(6) That exhib'*s of books, pamphlets and photographs be sent to supplement 
such lecturen. who could reach Madrid to tell the United States story. Dr. Van 
Hor .2e, our cu!tural attaché, 1944-45, arranged some lectures on Americas: subjects 
and gave & number himseif. The rzponse warranted an expanded program. 

(7) That the gape in the book collection be filled in and the whol+ kept up to date. 

I believe that no American librarian could watch the courage and eagerness of 
thoer Spaniards, ets braved arrest during the tines whem our armite were not 
vet winning the war and whee the Spanish govermrent waa openly uufrivadly, 
without a burning desire ts sve the knowiedge and truth they sought provided to 
them. Tha bevter we peuples of the carth know aad understand each vther the 
better are our chances for peace. Living in ether countries we beet learn to under- 
wand) tinar peyciuigy and citizens. Locking thet countility, books provide us 
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Br Guiapwin Bite 
An account of some of ihe protlems, jatlures and successes. 


As oue who spent tliree and a haif years reposting various aspects of the war bn 
Kurope, | have been Invited to make somo observations on our film operations. 
Thene observations can be summarised quite wnply. Internittently over that 
three and « half years I aaw man: individuals, most of them Intelligent, earnest, 
and energetic, coping with the problems of wartime fiim distribution; and ulti- 
mately I saw a lot of films being exhibitsad. But the details are a matter of reourd 
snore comerehensive then I can supply from my notes. The main quertiva is, 
What does all this activity add wp ta” 


© Eixtraeted from “Cur Film Program in Cerinany,” Vellywoud Quarterly, 2:131-37 
(1947). Repnated with the permission of Mr Hill, the author, the Managing Editor, 
The Qusterly of Film, Redso, and Television (eucceuanr t.» Hollywood Quateriy), and the 
Regesste of the University of Catifornia, copvright bolder. 
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I think that eo fre the work has ben a ead, although, not inmtrevable, failure. 
There is vtill time, I believe, to reeover; but to d> ao, we :nust exaraine what is 
wrong and why. 

I baee this judg:neut on the simplc process of comparing what we sccomplished 
with what we set ont to do. 

What was our aim? 

To purge Gorman movies of Nariata? 

To ehov ths Cermisas American films? 

To revive distribution of Ametinan commercial film in Germany? 

The answer to all thes: questions is an emphatic No. 

The aim of the whole conquest 2x4 occupation of Germany, it should hardly be 
necenmary to recall, was to ro-educate the Geriwax, people into ways of thinking anc 
living thei would make them a world awet rather tiisn a world liability, Along 
with cther modes of expression such as polities, achovic, siterature, music, the press, 


with the verious members ownplicatedly incertwined. The State Dene rtment laid 
oo policies that affected both the Army aad ows tse Army rn rem, snebic for 

Loth physical facilities and some sub-polrmes thet governed ow!; anc Us ow! 
ee een en eee nes 
phynical facilities. ... 


alter hie program to ennform with and complement the Army's rather momentous 
snnouncement. 


In London, in the fall of 1942, Major del Roach, & man of sume reputation in the 
movie field, reecunted to rae how, in the 1990's, he hed Leen called to Washington 
to go over hundreas of thousands of feet of World War I service film, and found it 
a) unorganised and incoherent as to be virtually worthless. He trusted, he said, 
that this had taught the Army a iseson ana that we would do better this time. 

To too great an extent we made the ese mistakes again, and wound up looking 


At one time in England there wore et least three overlapping an d conflicting 
US Asmy motcon prctite agencew working around the Air Force alone. The Clark 
Gable unit arrived and worked for months. lashed Jota Lee Mahin. G Gabtle's 
nght-nand man, if they weie making a recruiting film, « training film, 2 doeuaen- 
tary, a propaganda film, or a feature picture. He could not wil me; 1 doubt that 
the Army ted told him. Is it any wonder their wort ended up on the shelf? 
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Anny film-making is not ovr wpis tn this discussion, but I am trying to describe 
the rarefied etmocphere of understanding upon which, because cl organizational 
doveteiling, our film program fcr Ger.sany was to a considerable degree dupendent. 

It in « matter of record ths! the ow: iteelf wes not froe from eonfusicn and even 
overt ethisrne. [icm: Robe it hherwcod, after much exhortation, persuaded Mark 
Hanna to leave his lucrative New York agency to Bll a supposedly key poaition 
in ovr film program ip England. After months of investigation in Tandon, Hanne 
concluded that under the existing setap (stout which nobedy sppurenfly had 
vothered to advise Mr. the only function he could poasibly fil was 
to escort reels In 4 taxi from Grosvenor &quare w the Ministry of Eformation. 

Despite such st ortoumings, we nevertheless s-ci-guieed that the film: had = logics! 
part in the rebsbilitation of C-s\Jany and in our interim campaigns, and went 
to work. 

We inveds2 Matin Alriea. Here we were coalronted with +e Gent film distsibu- 
tion problem — x motley potential audience of Europeans and Africans, some of 
whom were hdping us, some of whos had been conniving with the Nasis and some 
of whom were indifferent. Our main objective wae to make then: happy, entertain 
them, eolidify their support. We took in a portfolio of same thirty films, innocuns 
but Undintinguiahed items like J Married a Wich which eeemed fairly well selected 
for the purpoee. 

Nearly « year later, «ve invaded France. The war was a year older, we were win- 
ning, the people were not » motley Casablance erew bus cur old ally whieh had 
been suffering for our cc use. What did we pull out in the film hne? The same reper- 
toire of pictures we hac chosen to edif the Arabs a year before. 

Our next step was the eanquest of Germany. What were the governmental film 
agencies doing, meaii while? They were reviving film distribGon in Frauce in order 
tO tates 00 eich WO gaivewe agenmen. ‘They were cianbuung American documet- 
taries, and working with the British and the French on Allied Newwreels. This 
work was quite meriterion. It represented an untoh! moun: of effort and pro- 
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our goal of helping rehabilitate the Germans; fruition wasn yet to come. 

So far as this specific goal wan concerned, there was ample reason fcr the “iim 
program to sag. Our whole vecupatic: program sagged badly. 

Today we ure still vague about our occupatior. poncies; we were ever! more uncer- 
tain then. Among those holding the reins, there were two conflicting approaches to 
the problem. One school of thought — broarlly, the Murgenthau schoul -—- had ta 
the beek of Its mind the old wiur-mcking Germany, and wat preceeupied with sup- 
prersing cny revival of it. The other was concerned with the wreeked, prvetrate 
Germany ‘hat we had on our hana, and was preoccupied with grtting it on a 
working basis, Onz ysvv;) wanted to blow up t itrogen plants Lecaune nitrogen ean 
be used in explorives. The other group wanted to revive nitrogen planta to make 
demerstely needed fertilizer. 

This tug of war brought our oecupation program at timer nearly to a ccandstill, 
and our “information” or propagands program including ite fim somaonent, was 
hampered along with everything ele. An aoravating factor was our general 
slownear, once we were confronted with the fact of a defeated Germany, to reviee 
some of the facile notions conceived many meiths before and thoucands of miles 
away. 

The enaxr Information Contre] section, a joint Anglo-Ameriean organisation, 
was or giually plat.ned to euppress all ordinary motinn pteture exhitition in Ger- 
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many for a long period and giacazliy ts Siemans devel dorassh iain 
eer of tone teow ae Otnaie extide, “¢ within two months after V-E Day 
Te iste nae na Ce nae tn 
Marzhs! Montgomery besama worried about keening order 

He abruptly pulled cut of the joint program — with an enbarrassing lack of notico 
to the American section — and revpened the German theaters with any available 
piciccres that peesed harmivss. 

Ors the American side, the whole information program, along with confroating 
intangible uncertainties, was scruggling with a mountein of technical ciffieulties — 
things like \neee: . 1 

The bia Munich movie scion, wiwec factities we needed urgentiy, sioud idi® 
for more than a inonth Losause they were inadvertently pineed under the jurw- 
dieSon of the Air Force: a frizad -f mine had the key. 

Uur thm distribution work itseii was hampered for some time when a singe 
courier planu would have helped greatiy -- while thousands of American and 
Britanh planes and pilots were standing Idle ali over narthweet Europe. 

I cite all these circumstances not in proof of my assusiion that cur film program 
fell short, but a9 pusviit indications of why it did. 

On proof, 1 will let the facts speak for themselves. A year after Germany our- 
reuuered, our principal fim acecinpinehrocnt, by al! the accounte I have seen, was 
the sxhibition Chroughout the American rane of ectne thirty Amencan feature filme. 
In general i{ waz the same repertoire that we had shown successively to the bur- 
noosed and fessed citisens of North Africe and the French. I think sores of the titles 
have been changed, but essentially it wan the eamc portfolio: inconclusive items 
like J Mearnied a Witch and It Startaid With Bre 

As « srown of films originally selected for being nown-cimittal what chaners were 
they expected to wik will Qhe considernbly less than receptive Gertnans” That 
they have been of vss then nv value is ncw affirmed by some of the men most 
closely exnnected with their distribution. The New York Timas reporind from 
Frankfurt, July 22: “The thirty-five Americas films shown to Germans sine the 
ei of the war have, vith only a few exceptinns, had no obrervable effect, in the 
political and psyvholugical m-education of the Germane and have, on the contrary, 
duced American cultural prestige and probably demased the future market for 
tis an tamg Sopeeenot a « tums tieenatinnens anaes C 
This was formaliy corroborated In s Military Government report of November 
which said the film program had werved lit'le in the re-edueaticn of the Germans, 
had held Americans up to puliic ridicule, and had hurt the resutation of the 
American film industry in Germany. 

How does this look alongmde o! our original ubjective of helping, (rough films, to 
rehabilitate the Gesman people? Under these cireumatances does not the squal ble 
abxart what hee been dene to revive American commercial film distzibution in 
Germany smack somewhet of fiddling while Ruane burns? 

Ty be sure, feature pictures were onty one pat of our program. ‘Tiere werd i890 
densSremtasas Wiet bed. act x BUTTE & Tppae alierby bee Gotthan poops up w 
the time I left Gormany iast February (1946). 

And there were Angic-American newsreels. The unes I aaw made the standard 
American bathing-beanty-<anu~<dog-+how norsense look like Academy winners by 
comparison, Some typreal quences through which | watehed a German audience 
ait in forbearing, rewildered silence were: 

A Writigh Army treck awet in Mofland. 
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Washingica welcoming Admirai ivimits (replete with men marching, sanks roll- 
and all the military pomy we deplored when Goeibeis presenter’ it). 
Governriens Leutenasts applauding a Military Government, captain's 
eS of the Fraukfurt stock exchangs. 

A Londos dog track 

Tattered German re;uzees swarming into Berlin from the East. 

A Norwegian squary-rigger sailing from Flonds. 

vt Swedish fadhwa ibow unng puppet modeia because o1 efoth shortage (*~ ‘dicat- 

ing, propcgunca-wiee, oither thet it pave to be acstral beeause you end up with 
tsi ws, or thst it doesn’t pay to be neutral beca»ss you end up with insuffi- 
? 

When I reproaccad sn owi newsrev] oficial with thin (ripe, be acknowledged it 
was pretty poor but said that transportation troubles left them ‘itis choice of clipe. 

Since my last sbeervation, Military Government reports indicate that the reper- 
toire of documentaries has increased to fifty and has been well received end thet 
the newareels have improved. Thie is heartening, but it still comes a long way 
trom alleviating th« general vacuity of the program. 

Le: us givethe o-1 the complete benefit of the doutt, and eay that these deii- 
ciencies were not the-r fault, Rogsrdles of whose fault they were, ia that the best 
that two grest natiow ean do in the alization of th> vast cam aign ints which 
they had marshaled millions of men axd billions of dollars? Obviously aot. Obvi- 
cusly more or better wae not done simply because people in key positions did not 
thiux it was importiwit enough. 

Binee i have retumed to Hollywood, I have found it widely taken for granted 
that the motiun picti:re industry refrained f--m wholeheartedly a tisting the oceu- 


bette: Gelay ie seviving commercial distribution, although I would he-attate’ 
charge any group with euch shocking stupidity and asturtaghtednem. Lut the 
csuse is Jese important than the result. Even if the movie industry bad mateilens 
intentions, the renult is atill poor, 

What sould have been done? What car be done? 

My persons! focling $s thet in the who's re-education program, 0 in severai other 
important phaara cf the war, we eadiy unilersatimated the “enemy " underestimated 
how much tdere wes to do, how mueh effort we would have to ayply. 

The German prople had beer living in a faetial vacuura, or worse, for a dosen 
years. ‘fo my mind, tho ineseapable firet Hep for us wae to Gill this vacuum, 
evtablish a eound knowledge of the true [acts of the contemporary world, historical, 
seiotogical, and otherwise, c2 a foundation for any political indoctrination we 
hoped to du. 

We all know that the Germais’ ininds are rill twinted, that they are stil] addicted 
to shockingly distorted ideas. Dut the fact rerz.ine that sith all this there exists 
among them a tremendous appetite fcr rtraight objective information about the 
modes world, abuut the United Ststexn, about our governi ent. 

tse Germene me\y stil scoop, falsc cationslisations of their pught; never timem, 
they are consclous that Jor ¢ doven yearn they have been hoodwinked about just 
what was on, and they have a Perdora-Iike yearning towurd .. . the truth: 
they would like to taste it. That juelinetion is, in my opinion, owe main ehance of 
moving them back onto a constrictive path. 
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‘Their quest for information % oo great that eves since V-E Day tere han ‘orm 
an ‘eve “bisck market” in tattered soldiers’ a of Americua MER Site — 
everything from Time and News Week to Cosmopolitan and Business Week — even 
though there magazines are in no way banned to the Gertnans. Thanks to our 
“information” program are just — scarce. 

ay epee ome fo ty 
for the seventy million Germaan people at least five times es extensive as the one we 
organised to hezp educate a fighting force of fi'teen raillicw in the various techniquec 
of war, That is a jurge order. Sut it is very small alongide what ve have sunk 
as vie war effort with very uncertain returns so far or Cemaany's rebabilitation 


concerned. 

It ia, 3 thiok, an order that ranifesily catunot be filled by any amount of jug- 
(ling of » fim crop designed, not to re-elucate the Germans or anyows elec, but 
to ring the bell ef the box office in Wilkes-Barre and Oninhn. Military Government 
partially thie, recommencing in its November report the uxt of films 
of ‘‘genuinely fine quality” only, more documentaries (un which Pave Lorenta's 
pepe gs siggagncd feoke pula ata Buth ‘oe 

to Overmuspcy, to underestimate. How many films of ‘genuinely fine quality” 
does Hollywood turn ott? A doses year? Hardly enough, in any oery, a nl 
sotne seven hundred tiec.fore the 22> ivund. 

And this still seems like an effort to alchemize ice cream for the good cit:zens 
of PYitken- Rarre inte pnedicine for the social invalids of Frankfurt. Even if Walter 
Tuston, Ingrid Bergman, Bette Davis have withi:s their artivtry the power of 
voliticel and social education, serving them up as a nostrum to seventy million 
Germans — who, every man jack sf them, through depravity, ignorance, apathy 
or timidity sponsored the concentration campe — is like talking setnanticy to is 
1eform-school boy who doesn't kraw his ABC's. 

Before the Germans are fit to miminale nviw the maanam of gett le Me F tole 
Fores, they must be reonentec on whet emi is, if they have to he shown the life of 
Chrin, book by book. These whe Wisk Careeas em he mituined hy 4 diet of 
Oscars have not neon atarvine Cevman ov-nciannen nf was tuemad sense Foon 
Germen doorsteps because they were members of the defeated Wehrmacht. hast 
emy award winvers are rarcfied fare for people who don’t understand the story of 
the Good Samaritan. 

I have no delusion that you can take seventy saillion foreign civilians and cram 
long series of educational animated cartouns and shorts into their heads, 04 was 
done with the armed forces, But there is no getting away from the fact that the 
Germans present a crying demand for education. And we ae elweys boasting of 


potenualitien, 
Some very special and ingenious program is called for. Not having tne collective 


for our armed furcco, I canis’ suggest a detailed anrwer. The problem is unprece- 
dented, and it calle for an unprecedented solution — something mere radical in 
concept, certainly, thar the clenentary ery of eiving the Germans some second- 
hand features; something tranacerding and superseding more efforts to pedis 
Retiy Gravie in Gottingen. 

This is bad news for the budget halaacers. But would they rather forego the 
money for a few years, or pay it s thousandfcld repairing a second aborticn of 
German stability”... 
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MUSIC —- A MEDIUM FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE® 
By Cepnic Larneon 


The role of music in Americe’s 
international Information Progra... 


During the past five or six ytars, music ip its various forms hay come to be 
aimost Uncie Sam‘s No. i ambassador vi good wiii over the airwaves i tue wurde 
wide audience of the Voice of America. 

Its incroased use in broadcasts year by year in response to popular demand from 
the four corners of the earth is a tritute at once both to the growing esteem with 
which the world at large has come to regard American music, and recoguition of 
= generally high performance standards which the mustelans and artiste them- 
nelves ’ 

Sufficient time has now passed by sn that we can honestly take stock of what 
has bven accomplished in this sector of our international effarta to win friends and 
influence people on a global scale. 

The experience of th:) past five years has shown egain and again that the planned 
and extensive use of music in ortr internatione! programs has demonstrated that 
music, the universal language, whicl: is above politics and international strains, 
has a hesling power for a disturbed world. It brings friends closer together and 
suvccecds where fores cannot succeed in composing differences. 

The primary purpose of Voice of America (vo), of courte, is the dissemt.~ 4on 
of news and comment. The officiala who oversee its operation, and watch uver its 
wiilfave and output musi emphasize that basic function. Cut herdly any sudience 
would fisten forever to news and comment. 

in Bere 9 yhare emrsie enters the nietire end in the “eure! ehoe-window” of 
tiv voa it is the oniy gennino American ptucuci Which cai be given oe letensrs 
fint nand. Speeches, news, anecdotes, dramas, and cultural activities must all be 
talked ahont uaned throneh ths neraonality of the ecrint-writers, actors and 
announcers. But the story of :auelcal life in America goea to them firet hand. 

What kind of musical fare does the vow provide for its overseas listeners? The 
Music Section has found over the years from practical experience that the best bet 
32 to give its overseers andiences a Balanced diet. The world must learn that 
America has something besides popular music {a order to disprove the accusation, 
wo uften made by our enemies, that our music is ephemeral and [rensied. So the 
Voice has been more than aaxious to record al! the oontemporery serious American 
enmpositions that it could possibly get. 

For years the ‘Yoice has had « series of “American Comporer” transcriptions, 
mor'ty of orchestral works gleaned from broe dec ata, which ie often 
by solulsts and chaniber music organisations. Short-wave listeners are hoepitatle 
to American works. However, direct short-wave broadvasts of eymphonie music 
via the Voier trannmitters gre frequeatly plegue! with distortion and Jading dur 
to inhetent atmospheric tranemineion factors, ao thie type of Aimerican music is 


usuaiiy reeutded, and bie foouidiggs few GiTeds te the foreign Tadic stations 
throughout the globe. 


* Extracted from “Music: America's Global Ambensculor of Good Wil,” Etude, 
70:16—17, 60, 57 (1952). Reprinted with the permisadon Uf che author and Theodore 
Presser Company, publisher of Etude, copyright holder. 
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Tha voa does virtually all of ite mualea! work at ite studios on Weat 57th Street 
near Proadway, right in (he heart of ew York’s music area.* Any eta® member 
wil tell you that owing to budgetry considerations, they could not begin tc do the 
visable job they are turning in today without the hearty cnoperation of the eatire 
American music industry. This includes individual mucicisna, musical coganiaa- 
tions and unions, faciities of the existing radio networks, commercial spensors, 
managers of boards and agencies, recording services, publishers, and eomporers, 
hd contro! perfomuanes rights and copyrights. Without al thls acsietanie, the 
Voioe of Aseria acivelly could not carry a tune. bo if the novmai outlay for sach 
musica) programs a4 ave broadcast daily were required, there would just not be 
enough funds for the lange scule musical programs now e“rered to the vorld at lange. 

One bis job of the Music Section is to stockpile « variety of rusteel progam. 
In their 57th Street studios they constantly receive and record a Jane number of 
standard radio programs, nuusic of all types — since there are Jisteners of all trates. 
Tu a four-week period the music staff mey thus escumulite from 10° to 206 fours 
of music. At the same time they may also record by d'ceet wire or tape-recorder 
a dosen non-broadcast concerts, in Town Hell, Carnegie Hall or anywhere else. 
Stal? epectalivte listen to these things, end write reports indieating where In the 
over-e!] broadcasting nebeme cf thingr they could be most efficientiy used. 

The major avezzain which the musical broadcasts sppear, are, first, short wave; 
and second, transcriptions for overseas distribution. How much of the total voa 
output fe music? The percentage varies rom sountry to country, or we might cay, 


ia Lisghs, an from Latin America, where it nuay range up to 20% of all broadcasting 
time. in othez porthons of the globe it may run 10% to 15% No music is beamed 
behind the Iron Curtain (with the possitie exception of Christmas or Easter) for 
the worw ennd wrennn that won dramn’t went to imperil listeners to Tron Corton 
ends by keving Ameriena mus's come out 0” ‘hei loudspeskers and thus identify 
the source of the broadcast. 

The music steff suppties the music so introdues sr eevompany sure iittle dramz, 


gama, such asa ew work by a com oeer currently in the public cye, or interviews 
with artiste concerning a new composition. [fa prominent composer should pas 
away, & Memorial program comprising sections of his best known works is fre- 
quently given. 

The vos constantly s(rives to reach the widest possible audience at all coonomie 
and educational levels. That meaiw they must attruct and hold the interest of the 


one-third of tae ontput of the roa is serious music, enother third is that vest 
eatch-a!l category called ‘‘sem{~staasica),” and th: remahsdcr to popular music. 
What they insist ts that the quality In cach of these categorie be first claes. 

For the ent» -ainment shows they utilize the best talent in the popular field: 
Bing Orcshy, Jo Steford, sad auch lig name bends as Douay Geedmas, Oy 
Lombardo, Tommy Dorry and many others. Jo Stafford's weekly music show 
hes had unparalleled scores. It features arnony other thingy questions and 
anvwers about America on every conzeivable tonic, including mucic ard show 


* [In 1084 the voa studion were moved to Washington, D. C.} 
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business. fumetimes a coniest is run, such as au casay among the listeners on a 
certsin tupi: , with an album of Jo Staicrd’s rerorda for the best letter froin cach 
eountry. This has had an almost fabuinus success. Jo Siafford has become an 
intaen-*one} favorite judging from the huge amount of mail from young people 
all over the worid. 

Anothes form of program is the informational and entertainmer: “t typa of show. 
Feu! Whiteman. is tho narrator on the program. Hoe is doing a history of popular 
mousic Sn Anverica from the early colonial days to the present time, agrinet the back- 
ground 3: vie customs and culture of our comntry, ead national end enrid events. 
In & proerem of thie type ae wou trace events through the years, thery is much room 
for presenting the ideuls as well as benefite of derocratic society. 

A new netics which has just been startec |s called the “Muslenl Theatre.” Jt 
provente condensed versicne ot murical comedies and operas, and describes the 
history of this type of entertainment in the United States. Mimi Benzell, former 
Metropolitan opera staz, 1s featured ac hontess and narratcr on the program, and 
she also sings. Quite a bit cf American cultural nistory is woven into this series. 

Theu for variation in shie seviva the voa will take something from Metropolitan 
nuditions of the year as originally broadcasted over the network. This represents 
uh Aeieiatanihy theo Eno-ige +90 thertoaehd our bev: saglring Aanetleits singe. 
This part’eular program |s translated Into 4 number of iwiguages, and besides being 
fine entertainment, is an excellent sho~-case ‘or American talent. 

As be suspected, brvadessting music into a country like Arabia or India, 
each ite own esoteric music, is beset with many problems. To soive this 
probiem field surveys on the spot are conducted to xzcertein the actual musical 
tastes of the nucieners in these countries, and then mt is selected which meets 
these tastes ar nearly a possible together with a certair timount of Weetern music. 
Recordings cf the's own native musicians are also secured fur broadcast purposes 
with gr~wd results Doris ths jnank decal. semerieay vccupatem forees fim sc D265 
stationed all over the world at many countries have thus teen inwroduced to 
American music which have never been able to hear i: bufore, w.d a popular demand 
for it arises. An outetanding evample of thie Is in Japan, ware syinphonie music 
berams Ticy jpalar Cusiaag vie cccupaiion years, ivot so UM, ago, te Japanese 
of their own volition were asking for operatic programs, and the Japanese radio 
put on an entire symphony series nonducited by Toscanini, Japan became eo 
engrossed in the Metropolitan opera shat this country sent several redio men to 
New York expressly to arrange for Metrorolitat. operatic broadcasts on the 
Jasomone rave network. 

Last year two men who escaped from a Fursian slave labor camp (which the 
Boviete Geny exist) arrived at these shores, and found their way Into the vor. offices 
in New York. They recorded songs sung by the siave laborers and by their very 
nature listeners know these songs were genuine. They mentioned 6 mew and 
places, end the songs had a ead lyricism of mume and text that could not Lave been 
“hoked vp.” ‘The music was reeerded aa it wae heard from their lips. Then the 
leader of » choral group of Russian refugecs wee called in and the songs we: 
recorded — there were six of the elave labor eamp songs. They were then broad- 
east In every larguser. telling ta'the preplee of the ord the and shory of the eave 
inbor eampe. The effect ws tremendo w. 

The Muate Section alwiys beep in mind that we must. cet acznan to the people of 
the worid that American music is not alone big name or-heatraa, syniphony orches- 
tras of the greatest cities, or Broadway and Tin Pan Alley productions They try 
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bourg. Some of these musical salutes reached estimated audience: o! twer:ty or 
thirty miliion persone. Newspapers of the respective cities gave a big play to these 
events which involved their mayors and musical leaders. Programs froauen'ly 
highlighted the work of some eomporers born in the eity or exists,’ J de overscan 
metropolis being rsiu‘ed. 

We will always strvcs that these s1ores of truly erolentorherzas in Ami 
ale not creations of the government or the viaiv, vui that ihe Amenoan 
vides for the sponsorshir. ‘to for the most pert apie Of toe Youd evmamemaibe 
who sponsor and pwxiibute to the ovokzestras maintenance, end iz 9 doing have 
an active voice in the size of the orchertis they want, in the calibre of the musicians 
employed, and in the type of music programmed. The net result, as is pointed out 
to foreign listeners, is an intense interest in all things musical at the grass roots 
level all across the country, a movement which ii: atill growing repidiy. ‘Tits ia 
not en argument agains the government sponsored cultural programs of othcz 
nationa, but rather an indicetion of what can be accomplished without such control. 

The voa chips recorded sous.e of all types out to the four corners of the world. 
Each city te given: the kind of mnrvieal fure that it requesta, Some Maric statinnn 
seem to prefer le jaza hot, Stockholm might as fer recordirys of the Metropolitan 
Opera ; Rome requests some American vacred recordine:; while Pakietan likes bran 
bands or a stirring Sousa March. So the Music Bectio » has to cater to the diverse 
demands of » heterogencous international aidieace. 

The Voa keeps a2 iitiiited stockpile of thousands of rausical recordings eo that 
any sudden demand msy be anticipated if poewible. They make up dance band 
programs, folk song peyravns. band concerto, choral ucncertn aed musical eortetion. 
Onrigiaai atv relisved of thelr commercials, material is rearranged in 
programs, and put on special dises to te sent to the ends of the earth. ‘Trese are 
Teprogueed in quaniiiy, wiih speci iizuciOns 1s UGS Vetus ini piageD, alee 
ahigg th th RAY Waites to Oe TE eathgatiel, Stheile ative aud other cutposts 

al the Ftata Denartanent. 

Thus Radic Turkey at Ankara imay otter itz liateners 9 program of the Boston 
Symphony, or pernaps Guy Lombardo and his quite "ferent Royal Canadiane. 
Or the mountain villyges of the Andee will be regaled with a Bing Crosby-Dinah 
Shore musical menu for a c.iarter hour every Wednesday evening, and a half-hour 
of Symphonie music on Saturday nighta all “by eourteay of the Volee of America.” 

This, then, ju the way music tells the American stery in the way we would like it 
told to vur friends and our foes, and ‘‘neviraie™ overseas. The musical broadcasts 
and recordings say quite plainly, “This is what audiences li the USA listen io on 
their radios and in their concert halls.” 

The itreign audiences jeara that we have no fori of artistic censorship; that we 
listen to Bsontakovich in Camegie Hail without fesr of the wml. Qur broadcasts 
and recurd* aiso illustrate our musical independence and vigor. We show thom 
that American music js u plant of robust growth and much promise. 

Our concerts show each year that America offers hospitality, end artistic and 
fnanctai success as weil to fo7eign musicians. Concerts jesturing such men as 
Stravinsky, Brino Walter, Hindemith, Ract:maninoff, Bohoenberg, Casadenus, and 
Kurt Weill, ere 2ti!! excetient and honent advertising for democracy. 

In the realm of mucic, it ean rightly be aaid that the voa in contributing te yer 
world-wide “campaign ef truth” by iluetrating the vigorous musical culture th. 
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can flourish in a demucmatic society. Iu terres of payshologics! werfare we have in 
th's important phese of our iricrmaticn program xn idvologica. weapon in the 
arnensl of democracy of the greatest effectivencas. This “weapon” at once helps 
is geen “a atin die <i thang seat wart sir se aemmmean itiaal 
orws 
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Commer -apenoyret anchangs of sabalere, sine letaty 
x means of furthering foreiyn information objections, 


Although the military effort to contain communism makes headiine news, ike 
batide to oop the minds of freo mon free oud t liberate Shoes Chet are vet free 
receives relatively little puttic notice. sgh nds wien ail Sada, 
voed in this buttle is Latumnational ex of leaders, (euehera, and ectolars. | 

The benefirial effect of moh e is evident wherever they have been 
carried on for any length of t)me. dy ds nate Be, in Latin 
America these exchanges ecnsistently support our yood neigi:bov policy; ae 
during the establishinent of che Republic, they ereated among Nationalist waders 
a degree of sympathy with American aims which et eee 
divetion and her school svstem; snd in the Philippines, ther rasoure~<d & stony 
tense 6} kintenp' wth the United States while helping that hation to Gevetop in 
the democratic pattern. 


Educational Krehonca with ic Fits ppines 

During the 48 yeere preperatory to granting indeperdence, the United Rates 
Vigorously promod education in the rinnppines. Aiier vie Opanine-aunnceu 
War in 1998, American soidiers, while still in uniform, hegan schools. 
Trees became the nueleus from which a pudiie school eyeters was a. 


when nearly a thousand teachers arrived from the United States. 
fur thelr task with faith in the liberathig power of krowledae. there pioneer edu- 


eecorm and their euceessors helped to make education ensily pupuer 
throughout the archipelago. As years passed, pupite who avowed unueus! Guelities 
of leadership wore awarded grants wo complete their studies in the United Biates. 


'Thie program of assistance from American teachers, suppiemented hr awards for 
study in the United States, is regarded by most Philippine educators an:| leaders 
ae a principal shurce of the intense ixtorest thelr countryiien have shown in develop- 
ing the Philippines in the democratic pattern. 
A Philippine school euperintendent commented upon receiving a “leader grant” 
to study in thie ecuntry: 
“AN my We i have heard about the United Siater and swudred avout it, 
bat was afraid 1 would never be abie to go there. Because we loved our 
American teachers, we learned love Mother America. The propaganda 


* From US Dest of State, Field Reporter, 1:23-26 (Bep-Oct 1952). 
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of thé Japaness during the war could not chaoge that. When they were 
hunting for Americans who escaped, we would them neur our homes 
durirg the day, then pass them onward at night to relativen fa Sher sway 
and 90 help them reech the mountains. We knew, if we were caught, the 
Japanese would kill us, but we helped anyway beeaute we remembered 
our teachers, They had made us feel that wa and the Americeas were 


Tae Current Pragrast 
eennnt Or oe ee infortaation, Administration (ua) 
the Department of State ia conducting exchange programs somen hat like the 

owe started in the Philippines half a century ago. tn doing a0, 11a Wo: ke cionely 
with severs) other Federal agencies. Among thes, one of the most active in pro- 
viding exchange granta is the Mutual Security Agency (maa). 

The maa ard ita exchange programs complemet:! each other, but with important 
difcrences resulting from diffrrences in objective. ap Sreauntageeas” vamp 
eoonoynic. It socks to nanist other corntries directly in ecomcanic etedtliaation and 


7 


nowic development. In urranging exchaages maa therefore emphasises (1\ voce- 
tional aad techaical taining, Ge 0h Wade ahhensitets on A daliomanal bo vosemneis 


proaress. 

The primary objectives of the program af 2°). Sul Sets Hho, AU COR 
unten Trent. f 14's tratmediste goal abroad la to create a clitaate of 
favoring evolutionary change in the democratic pattern. In cnatrasy to the Com- 
munists’ efforts to convince peopice that only through armed revolution can they 
hope to gain the things they lack, tla provides informational materials and cdura- 
tional opportunitire which show Low to eflect progemive change under democratic 
‘aw. 

‘The te) of rclativcly sueou ex,cuse, is reaching great numbers of peopse with 
measurable effect through ths mecia of press, publicatoi, filma, and US informa- 
tion Ebraries. But the use ot vhene media alone cannot be exported to hcld back 
the epread of communiam. Large sateen of the tworid have buwn ey sxtrrated with 
totaliterian propagande during the last 15 years that many people henitate to 
believe anything preented solely in print or on the screen. 

Facta set forth through such media are much more persuaaive when they aru 
confirmed hy trusted observers from the nation in which they ore presented. 
People everywhere tend to believe rirst-hand accounta {om vutetand Ng represen ta- 
tives of their own nation who have visited the United States and see with their 


can eyes. 
For example, & Brazilian leader who had vivited the United Staves under the 114 
exchange programy war greatly in demand aso speaker. In denccibing the reactuns 
of his countrymen to his talke, he stated. From a modest profeasione!, ! Uewame a 
‘full profecsce’ sbout the United States.” He wrote that he wae se onthusiastin 
bout America that some were oiapicious nduut his reports ci: opiuona, but “on 
the whole, i am heard with respect shout the United States, and al! who have been 
there are tetieved. Altboug), my brother (a well-known Hrasilie --ic!_, je.) 
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knows more about American culture through books, | am heedd eith rnore respect 
tanss he is on the subject.” 

On returlng to their homeiands, most grantees r:tain « strocg attachment to 
the American \nstitutions they attended and to the friends they made in the United 
States. The infiuence of their visits is widened, in many countries, through forma- 
tiom of elumni associations in whict activity related to first-hrad knowledge of the 
United States is the Principal link of fellowshup. Also, in major cities, binational 
amocaGens provide returpec exchangees with an upportunity to meet regularly 
with viaewaing Americans. 


Types of Grantecs Selected 

Te make the case for freedom kncwn through educational exchange, the ma pro- 
gam emphasizes the awarding of grants to moldem of public opinion, particularly 
o Jeadees in communications, public education, povernment, civic enterprise, labor 
aganitation, and cornmunity welfare servioss. In the selection procenm, care is 
ned to raie candidates according to their actual or potentia) effectiveness ir 
imgsroving scclel and politica! avaditions, whether they are teachers, sowsnicn, 
tadio and motion picture writers, labor leaders, government adminiatestors, or 
other profewuals, At the university ‘evel the studien most enenuraged inctude 
the social sciences, the humanities, the feaching of English, anc certain of the 
ratural usisnces. 

Last year, under thie program, 6,291 outetanding ropresecitatives of 72 countries 
noresa ty the U Ut os euest Menat Liss, 1 o> salar. ans were aonb cvrouc. ‘The 
foreign nationals brought to this country ineluded 2,025 top leaders and 920 edu- 
cavors who came under grants that poririited oxtensive obeervation of the American 
wone. A total of 2,685 junior leaders, educators, and students came for studies 
at Us instiwtons, while an additions! 661 foeived special training in tire United 
Ete ces cesterde the rtenderd seedemic curriculum. The Ainericans awarder grants 
bo mo abroas last year ineluded 237 sperialinta in ‘vadiows fields, 570 educators, and 
joi graduate Oveute. 


Rrehange Programe Contribute to Defense 

The ecai of Ui peogruan was fees then Chat of # ayeadeor of 2-26 bombers. 14 
Wan appruxiinately one-eighth as much as fur a new batthahip, roughiy the same 
as for two submarines, and slightly more than for one destroyur. 

Yet, with this relatively low cost, the program is contributiag importantly to 
defense by givang the people of other nations a elenrer understanding of the mean- 
ing Of freedom. It has given representatives of 72 nations an opportunity to dis- 
cover for themaelves that the interes‘ of the reat of the free world coincide with the 
interests of the United States. When there articulate observers return hom:, they 
are able to give their countrymen pecsuasive reesors for believing that the United 
States oan heip them recist the spread of tyranny. 

A monber of parliament in a countzy in Sonthoast aia, summarizing what he 
hee? gained through » lunctar grant, rogeortce): 

“| wanted to learn sbout American life because it wan oxly possible ia the 
United Staten for me to we the differeme between democracy and com- 
iuuttetn, Thave definitely accomplished this” 
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Another gran e, 3 Japanese legisiator, conmented: 


“I reahsed from this trip that the ess:ntisl aifference and fundamental 
dieagrecment between Communist Russia and the United States ix that 
the fortner reprecents way of life by compulek 5 and the latter representa 
a way of I)fe which is baved on and derives ita strength from voluntary 
processes, The American way ia just and proper for human society.” 


A leader from the Ryukyus wrote: 


“E cannot possibly describe the effeets of thie visit in a manner that doen 
justice to the imulation achieved and the great faiih J have found in 
Americans as a people and in the:z democratic inetitutions. ... Time and 
again, I found mynelf wishing and hcping that all the other leaders in the 
Ryukyus could eee and study the same things. Anyone who sees the 
strength, the besitt.. and intelligent life, and experiences the good will, 
integrity, and character of the American _— as we did cannot fail to 
gain or reaffirm faith is: democracy. . 


Another important phase of the 114 program is the aid given to Ametican schools 
in Latin America. Two hundred much ichocls, with a total earolimen? of sbout 
69,000 students, receive assistance which helps them maintain seademic standards 
and encourages progressive growth. 

Ira alno facilitates many exchanges of peroons financed bv privete UB orgeuise- 
tions. During 1051 the Department of State assisted in the exchange pirugiaiac of 
464 ecch organizations, including educational institutions, business concerns, and 
associations of college-trained pecpie. 


Project Planing 


Experier.oc has shown the advautage of grouping exchanges in projects cesigned 
to achieve certain objectives. These iwiects frequently involve arranging yor 
exchanges of grantees in different Zelda. Ai exampic is one Deng carried oat im the 
Philippines. To stimuiate a keener interest in the responsibilities of a free press 
ins free nation, au American nowepaperman was assigned to lecture at the Univer- 
aity of the Philippines while conducting a series of seminars io Manila fre working 
newaiwen. The project also included sending to the United States three young 
Philippine journalists on student grants and three men on leadcr grants — one the 
editor of the foremost vernacular rewupaper, another the manager of the Govern- 
ment radio station, te third a moGion-picture writer and director. Ins new nation 
which has eequired 1 free system of communiuations without having to go through 
a long course of trial and error, this project can he expected to produce favorable 
results at a relatively low ovat. 

Under another project, jointly epensored by the Department of Stete and certain 
American newspapers, 25 journaliete fre 4 countries will come to this country fer 
petieds of from 3 to & months during 152 and 1953 to serve as working members 
of the staff of the snonecrine newenane ra. 

The same sort of planning to achh:ve certain objectives is dons in connection 
with exchange projects in a variety of fieids, including the applied social sciences, 
labor-management felations, welfare service, development of demeecratic thought, 
American civilization, and methods of teaching English. 
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THE RUBSIAN-LANGUAGE MAGAZINE “AMERIKA’’* 
An account of ciffeultice in attempt- 


ing to reach a Seviet taryet autie re. 
Towsed the ne endof World War II the Departrrent of State, in an effort to improve 
Rusw-A wenden Understanding, Mads an unprosedented propose! to th: Bovtet 


Government. it proposed that an official U8 Covernment mazusine be cireulated 
*» the Bovist Union. Rive months of negotieene in 1942-44 finally rewlted in 
approval of the magasine Amerika by she Soviet Government. The vsat agreed to 
handle circulation of £9,000 copies through its own distritmting agency, Scyuspechat. 

Amertka, as « inagasine telling of Aynerican life, never attacked or even dacussed 
Rov'et institutions or policy. Howrver, it won became evident that the Soviet 
Government was disturbed at the cxistesze of o publication permitting ite citisens 
eary and frequent comperivon between life ia the United States and in the User. 
The Krerlin's efforts to curtail effectivenem >! Amerika by restricting its cit- 
culation becaine increasingly drastic. 

The story falls into three phases: (1) Early tlourishing: tolerance by the Sovict 
Government (10{5—47) ; (2} indirect ntiack by intimidation of readers: the mount- 
ing anti-American campaign (1647-52); and (3) dirsct attack by cutting distrilu- 
tion (1960-62). 

After 7 years and 53 issusm of publication, the Department of State has reluc- 
jantly decidmd that mounting Soviet olwtwuctions to Ameriha’s distribution has 
immas 385 continued publication undesirabla. 


Tolerance ty the Soviak Government (1945-47) 


The fire issue of Amerita appeared in January 1045. Its sise and rurriat were 
similar to that of Life magazine. Since it was denigned “sith @ ‘‘people to pecple”’ 
spprcech — tc bring the United Heater ne cloae os nemsithle ta Rivesiens whe qnuttci 
neVET 0 there — it contained many pictures, inclucing color photogaphs on the 
cover and inside. Paper and printing typified the best American typographical 
standards. On first esving the magazine, a profesional Su\.t writer commented 
enthusiacticalty: 

“The paper must come from the United States, because there is nothing 
like it in the Ruviet Union. In fact, we cannot match this magazine at ail. 

We have Ogonysk (Ogenyek ! "Latte Flame"’ | is the largest and most tlabo- 
rate pietire-and-text megansine in the vas), but it ie nothing emnpared to 
Amerika.” 


The Moseow correspondent of the New York Times, vatching the flavor of 
Aser.ta’s early days in Moscow, repor'ed on Octubur 25, 1045: 


“Buaden quivers of excitement shot through American offions in Moscow 
resiertar. Suecceation of visitors opened deurs and made anxious inquiries. 
Telephone: kept bussing. What had happened was very simple. Word 
had leaked out that advance enpies were being distributed of the third 


* Reprinted from 7'he Department oy Stats Bulletin, 27 :127-32 ($952). 
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issue of Amerika... . Naturally, everyone wanted ¢ copy at ones... . No 
advertiaing and no editorials. Just information about Aineries. . | When 
Anievika appears it iz. a great day in Moscow... .” 


And the correspondent of Time magazine cabled (ineue of Mareh 4, 1946): 


“Ameta was hot aut, Russians 'ked its eye-flling pictecee of Arit- 
ona ducerta, TVA Gams, the white steeples of a Connecticut town. Radio 
City, the Bluegrass country, the Seite in sesmon, Manhattan's garinent 
diatsiet.” 


Evidences :f Popularity 

In conte.st, Amerika’s only ‘forraula” was to present the *ruth about life in the 
United Ste tes as vividly as possibie. It featured profiles of avernge Americans -- 
an Jowa furser; a steel-worker ia Gary, Ind.; a white-collar girl in Cnicayo; an 
Okishoma 03! worker; a country doctor in Colorado. Advances in American indus- 
try, science, and medicine were described for the iscreasiz gly important. professional 
groups in the vaer. Art, music, thaeter, and movies tore ureated reguiarly for 
ealture-conscivus Soviet readese. The operation of the American Government, its 
labor univo.e, ite schocis and culleges were explained. No direct comment vt the 
Boviet rystern wan ever made. 

Higan of Amerika’s popularity even appeared. Newastands sold out the! sopies 
a few hours afier it went or sale. Would-be readers unable to oblain che mags zine 
telephoned the American Embassy for copies. Second-hand copies began to be 
privately sold on the street above the onginsl price of 10 rubles; sometimes single 
pages entared the market. The magazine even came to bo sex Bo & tarsi oF 
exchange. On one vecasion, the promise of a copy was the only jus ty which an 
Amorican official could persuade a reluctant Scviet plumber to fix his bethtud. 
A women reader stated thet a doctor refused to treat her uniaw eho could supply 
him with a new jesue of the magazine. 

Despite the gGOnetal Testictione wapused by tar auviey Government on contacts 
beiween Russians and Americans, meny eomments [rvin readers were gathered by 
uesinn-epeaking members of the American Embascy staff in the courne of con- 
vernations with Russians on teaine, in parks, letween acta at the theater, and in 
other public places. For example, an article on commercial tranmeeanic ying 
elicited approval of a Kuviet Air Force lieutenazt oionel, who partieulariy com- 
mented on safety factors. A eurgeon ves fascinated by the pictures of ujersttona 
in an artic » on anesthesia and was amased by the equipment shown. An engineer 
was “astounded at ure imyicl:” things veing Gone with ply wood in Alnerin, 
as reported in an article on wood orudueta. A university professor, when seaed 
whieh picture of the United Statrs Puanara hehevy — that presented by the 
Soviet press or an portrayed in A:ne ‘ca — replied that they distrust their ow. 
press and believe Amenka. 

Reporta from Americana 02 the Embassy stall alan conteined there olwerve- 
tions on th. magazine's circulation : 

"T waa passing the newartand on the comer of Gertam and Nikitaki Streets 
in downtown Moscow as imeve No 19 went on sale. In th: errne of 16 
mi Aites, almoat every person who passed the ataad commental, ‘Ah, 
4merika cat’ (Amerika has come). Ail copica were lanight. 

"Sunday afternoon, at the newsstand neai the Maly Theater, there wana 
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line of 15 people waiting to buy the magszine. 

“A spectator at 2 foathall match between the Dynamo and Spartak terns 
read & copy of Amerika betwen the halves. His neighbors eraned their 
necks to look over his shoulder. 

"A conversation was cverheard in a pos’ office betwenn the clerk and 
man who ‘vas mailing © copy cf Amerika to his brother in Alma Ata (Soviet 
Centr: Asia}. ‘The than iinpressed on the clerk that this was a copy of 
Amerika which he hed wrapped carefully, aad he ached that she give it 
special handling. 

“A tour through the center of the city the day No. 27 went on sale shored 
that mary persooe were buying copies end that eume were reading it on 
streets and in restaurante. 

“A Rusrlan was seon near a second-hand bock shop offering several ol4 
inwues for sale. ” 


Irerense Jrom [6,000 to 60,000 Copies 


On the basis of the broad popularity which Amerika quickly echieved with novice? 
readers, it waa obvious that the circulation of 10,(°° copies allowed by the Soviet 
Geevernmment under the original 1044 agreement was far short of estinfying the 
demand. Therefore, in 1948, an authorization to iicrvase circulation to 50,000 
copies wus requected from the Soviet Goverumen,. 

Alter the sending of three ootes aad an oral request by Ambasendor Walter 
Bedell Sraith. authorisation was granted iu a note, dated April 23, 194d, trom S. A. 
Logovnia, then Deputy Miniater for Foreign Affairn, to Ambassador Braith. The 
note stated that the distributing agency could ‘‘a.dertake the distribution of 
%,000 copies of A mierda, stariing June 1, 1006." 

A.fter this increase to 69,000 copies, distribution of the magazine wan, until 1949, 
towaonably sutisfactory. Althouah ihe Soviet Guverament pever cempied with 
the Fritresy's requests for a nationwsit breakdown of circulation figures, there 
war evidence that Amerika was distributed outside Moscow. The Embassy received 
reports in 1047 and 1048 that the magazine was bei: g sold in over 2U cities ane 
towns, including Leningred (nortnern Russia); Tits and Baku (Caucasus); 
Kharkov Ukraine); and Aaratov and Stalingrad (Vol ia River). 

Lhe wwation in 1047 was sum ned up oy Neal Stsnford, correspondent of the 
Chrisian Science Monitor, ne folicwe: 


“Each month fifty thousand copies are put on aie at Soviet newnstands 
for 10 rubler .. . They are suid to dinappear, however, quicker than anch 
sarce commodities ac butter and vanenas during the war. If the Kremin 
would permit, che United States to alup more copies into Russia it could set! 
five or ten times tue present number, The scarcity pula a rex! premium on 
them, 90 (nat secoad-, third, fourtl-, and even filth-hand rrvzics vel! on 
the ‘black market’ at ceveral times the original price.” 


In ai bation, oy Headers (16,°-62) 


During we epnng of 1047, Benet propaganda Sennched a virulent attack oa 
al) things, Amencan, which hee continued ever ance with mounting intersity 
Awwricea’s popularity with Roviet readers was obviously hampenng thi attack. 
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The first step taker: to combat ita effect was a series of bitter criticiems in the press, 
aimed at deterring Sovict citizens frum buying or reading the magazine. The fint 
of these appeared on August 0, 1947, in the jourral Culture and Life. The article, 
“A Catalog of Noisy Advertisement” set the pace for tactics used through? the: 
campaign. The article atridently and contemptuowly dismissed Ameribe os 
vulgar, false, and wicked; it admitted to no virtues in the magasine. 

it is sierlficamt that the Emtmasy received severs! anonymuus telephone calls 
after publication of this first Culture and Life article. The callers expressed the hope 
that the article wou!d not be sccepted as reflecting “general opinion” of Amerika. 

Since that time, over 35 separate press attacks have appeared. in the guise of 
“reviews” of single articles or diatribes against the magazine as o whole, The 
usual iine wee thet the magazine was "‘lying,” “decadent,” and "‘sotten bourgeoin 
journajism.”’ d 

The technique was to use an Amerika article as a springboard for a 7 ‘temic 
agzinst some phase of American life, rather than to make any specific ref it. ion 
of the article in question. For example, Pravda of June 4, 1951, attach. / an 
Amerika article entitled ‘‘Wages and Prices in the United States,” which, by 
pointing out that the avernge living standard in the United Staten had improved 
40 percent since 1940, directly contradicted Soviet propaganda about inevitably 
depreawiones and poverty-stricken workers. The Pravda article stated flatly: ‘Almost 
three-quarters of the population of the US constitute indigent masses who aie 
starving or under threat of starvation.” Accusing the snagazine of giving Soviet 
readers ‘‘Arnerica in saccharine syrup,” the <uther, David Zaniovaky, leading Boviet 
“critic,” accused Amerite of “telling fairy tales on wages and prives’’ to the Boviet 
peuple, who, he said, “know no poverty or unemployment, but only grandiose 
peaceft'l construction.” 

There was evidence that the Soviet Government feared Amerika’s competition 
+4 relation to Soviet magazines. In 1948 the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party gave a severe dressing-down to Ooonuek, Amertka's aeasest counterpart ba 
the Goviet Union, hargiag i =iih pobtishing “cecoud-rate articies,” saying tins 
it “suffered from mom sAcny and lack of imagination,” and contained ‘too many 
small photograjtis aud few colored photographs.” Ogonyek was ordered to “drasti- 
caliy ‘mprnve itz production,” especially in printing more and better color pieturen, 

In addition to attempts at intimidation through the preca, direct prersure was 
applied to readers, Cuses were reported of purchasers of Amerika being qrestioned 
by the police and having their copies confiscated. Readera who had formerly called 
at the Amerika office, located in a buibling separate from the Embarsy to obtain 
copies, now ceased to do so since a policeman was stu. * dat the door. In 1949 
telephone inquiries about the magazine, formerly averaging 10 or 20 a week, 
abruptly dropped off to 1 or 2a month. Russians to whom copies wes offerst on 
trains read avidly ss in the past bu’ were more careful sbout being seen and refused 
to carry the copies home with then. 

On the whole, however, the intimidation campalgn was a failu.e. For one thing, 
the plansers of the press attacks failed to realize the! *his preas attention helped 
to publicize the magarine and increased demand for it. When they realized this, 
the frequency of the attacks diminished, Basically, however, intimidation failed 
because there were too many enthuyiastic readers willine to take some '‘sk to 
obtain Amernike. These ‘regulara” had come to depend upon the magazine. 

Although the press attacks and other methoda of attempted intimidation con- 
‘'nued, stronger incasures were neowded to cut off Amerika at the source. 
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Dreirtbution Cut (1960-68) 


In December 1949 the Goviet distributing agency abruptly informed th: Exubaasy 
that “unsold ecpinn”’ of Amerika would henceforth be returned. Thia wis the firet 
intimation of uny sort from the foviet Government that the mageszine had been 
anything other than g complet: call-out; during the previous 5 yrara, every iasue 
had een paid for in fe, Ths ZANDERBY , therefore, replied by asking the cistesbuter 
% Spply deiaite ae tw national dietzrjoution and number of copies seid, citing 
extreme inadequacies in distributio: which had developed ontside of Moscow. 
apecificaily in the city of Viadivostok, where officials of the American consulat: 
(since closeci, but then the only center of US personnel in tho caer outside of 
Moscow) hail vever been able to cheerve the magazine on ante. The distributor's 
answer, dated Februcry 11, ido0, vtated that Amerika was sold in “Tu cities of the 
viet Union Including all the largest centers,"” and that “in every one of ii 
cities Amer:ta magazine is on sale at from 3 to 50 newratands dopending on the size 
of the city.” No infozmation was given as to which cities were involved, or hew 
many voples went ts sach. 

Regarding the nutnber of copies sold, the distri!utor elted figures: purportir.g to 
show a progremive decline in circulation during the year 1940 of almost 50 percent. 
Throughout this period, when sales were alleged to have “declined,” the distributor 
hed continued to pay in full for ewch isuue. 

Ruch a sudden ‘drop in seles’’ of a magazine which hed as. eetablished readership 
and popularity over a §year period seeined quite implaurible to Embassy offi ‘els, 
especially since they continsed to receive enthusiastic cominents from readers’ 
vendors were still to be observed etiling seeond-hand copies on the etreets of 
Mosoow, and during 1949 the Soviet avinoniies issued nine separate attacks on 
the magasine in their preas and radio, 


Embcusy Preteats to Foreig.s Ministry 

if @ woLe Ww the Foreign Riiniswy dated March 21, 1¥dU, AmUassador Alan Kirk 
said that the distributor's reply waa unsatisfactory, that distribution methods were 
inadequate, and that “all information at the Embassy's 4, voeai indicates that well 
aver §/),000 sonics could be sold in the Soviet Uninn if divtn\ution were made in a 
satiafactory mannyr.”’ The note also referred to the absence of copies at Viadi- 
vostok, and reminded the Ministry that the Soviet Government was “distriluting 
freely in the United States an official publication of the Soviet Embaay In Waah- 
ington end cther information medias.” 

The Ministcy’s reply, dated Merch 31, 1950, repeated the distributor's etatement 
that Amerika was distributed in 76 citics but named only Viedivoatok ; denied that 
an; deterioration of distribution had oceunvd; referred to a “fall in demand" for 
the magazine; and rtater! that ‘the Ministry cannot nave influence for increasing 
demand on the part of Soviet citizens for the magazine Amerika.” Alleg tions 
were also made that the distributien of the Soviet Embasay'’s [nfermation Bulletin 
wag not free end that ‘US officials systematically put obstacles In the puth of dis- 
tribution of the Information Bulletin.” (This intter charge may have heen baacd 
on the fact that certain schools and libraries in ths United States, entirely of their 
own volition, had remove) the Soviet Bulletin fro.) their shelves and asked that 
their nsmen be atrickes from the distribution liat.) 

In its reply, dated May 26, 1990, the US Government exprekes! rearct that the 
Soviet Government appeand unwilling to continue to carry out the 1946 arrange 
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ment to distribute 40,000 copies. 1% stated that it waa “impoasible to accept’ the 
Ministry’s statements on lack of reader interest in Amerika, This Government 
also at.ounced a price cut from 10 tc 5 rubles as a meanure to give the minguzisy 
maximnre availability. Ambessador Kirk’s note sunmed up the situation, as 


“My government, which in the present insvarice as in the past, desires to 
meke every possible effort to develon end increase exchange of ideas 
between our countries, sincerc:y hopes that the Soviet government will 
show itself more cooperative regerding tiie magasine than it has with 
regard to othar suggestious for cultural exchange in recent years.” 


A reply from the Foreign Ministry on June 20, 1950, denied that an agrsement 
ever existed to distribute 50,000 copies. It stated that questions segarding, the 
toagasine's circulation were matters “having 2 commercial character” and hence 
were not in the province of the Ministry but should be taken up wiih the dis- 
tributor. The note closed with the statement that ‘‘on the part of the Soviet govern- 
ment there has not been and is no prvhibition or limitation whatever of the free 
sole of the magazine Amerika in the vssn.” 

The US veply, dated August 25, 1950, stated that the US Government could not 
agree that there hed never becn any prohibition or limitation on free sale of Amerika 
in the pust but expreesed the hope that Moscow would sperdily validate ita claim 
to that eflect. Furthermore, in view of the statement that questions of circulation 
were in the province of the diat Abutor, the Ministry was informed that the Evbassy 
‘is preventing a series of suggestions for improving and extending the distribution 
of the magazine Amerika.” The note canelimted: 


“My government undvratands that, in the light? of the statement timt there 
is no limitation on the free sale of Amerika, the Soviet government will 
place np abatacles in the path of ths further American attempt to increase 
Urdietain -g an. the exchange of idese between the American people 
acd the veopies of the UaAR.” 
Negotiutaona with Distributor 
On August 2, 1950,  serics of propossts for better distrikution of the magazine 
was made to the dirtibuting agent, Sayugpechat. These included: 
1. Distribution at more than the 20 newsstands in Moscow then being supplied 
and increasing the distribution outside of Moscow. 
2. Advorticine the magasiad Leth i Americe eel anu In tne Boviet press, 
3. Use of posters ard placards at newretands. 
4, Institution of subecriptions in adiivion ta newsstand sale 
Tn & conversation during which a memorandum containing these proporsls wes 
submitted, the heal of Soyuapechat requested that the Emlaesy report details of 
unsatisfactory cistribution as they nrowe. On September 20, 1980, and February 17, 
1951, the Embnnay gave detailed reporta to Soyuapechat of declining distribution 
both in aid outside of Moscow. The reports ehowed that over s period of more 
than a year the tangerine Lad been offered at fewer and fewer Moscow newsstands, 
dropping from 2) to an average of 3 or 4; traveicrs saw none in other citien. 
On April t7, 1953, the Embastv summarized the evidence: 


“The Embassy can only concludy that the diatntator has deliberately 
embarked on a campaign of ‘Hiaroriness in handling the ioagatine, and of 
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lnmiting its distribution. The Embassy would welcome your agent tos 
that you sre prepared to distribute the magesine properly ier sale ii the 
Soviet Union.” 


On May 15, 1951, the Embassy received « ve'ated reply from the distributor ta 
ita three letters. The letter read i full: 


“I received your ‘etter of April 17. Measures have teen taken by Soyus- 
pechat to remove existing technica! defects in the Cintribution of she 
magasine through our retail network.” 


This brief and somewhat vague reply was, notwithstanding, the first admiasion 
that the maldiatribution charged by the Embisesy existed. 

On June 14, 1951, the Embsasy proiesied to Soyuspechat that issue 44 of Amerika, 
which contained the article on ‘Wages and Prices in the United States,” attacked 
im Pravda, haw been removed from circulation by the Bwiets shortly after the 
attack appeared, 

On July 10, 1851, the Embassy protested the delay in reporting on sales. Reports 
ow the last nix iseues hed been delayed from 100 to 300 days after receipt of the 
issue by Soyuzpechat. Norasily they should have been available the following 
taawith, On July 18, Boyugpechat reported on salen nf five of the six issues in the 
following letter: 


“Figures were not ported to you previously, since this questio. is con- 
nected with ths receipt of reports from Jocal agencies; i.e., from 70 cities 
in which the magasine is distributed.” 


On August 3, 1051, the Embasry again requested on answer to ite proposals for 
imxiproving distriotviion, submitted almost s year before. In an attempt to elicit 
some sort of answe: frota Soyuspecinat on national distribution more explicit than 
thae oft-repeated ‘'70 cities,” Soyuzpechat was asked to supply details on distribu- 
tiem in the fotiowing 15 cities including the langeet centers in the een: Mosecw 
Leningrad, Gorki, Rostov, Stalingrad, Sverdlovek, Novosibirsk, Kharkov, Kiev, 
Ocena, Nuepropetrovek, Minek, Baku, Tbilisi, and Erivan. 

A reply to this letter wea received on Avgust 17. Soyuspechat again offered its 
standard reply: “The noagasine Amerika is distributed in more than 70 cities in 
the van... ."’ No further details were given. However, after a year's delay, the 
letter gave replies to the Embassy's proposals for improvement of distribution. 
"Lhete were as follows: 

Un ewienpitons: Umwivwuen vy subeenpiiun wan now agreed on.” (Tate was 
imeterpreted to mean; “Siace there waa no mention of subecriptions in the original 
actreement, we can never ditcuas the question.”’) 

On advertising: ‘In regard to the hundreds of magazines published in Moscow, 
thee practice of advertising them dces not exiet.” This statement simply ia cot 
true, Advertisement of forthcotang publications are frequently carried in Soviet 

riodieals and newspapers. 

On November 20, 1951, the Embassy mack 3 last attempt to obtain iaformation 
om Amenka's distribution. Soyuspechat was reminded thet it had ignorad the 
Firnbaney's requeat of Auguet 3 for a breakdown of circulation for 15 of the major 
cities of the URan, and tie request was sepeated. 

In Soyurpechat's reply dated December 6, 195!, thie query again was ignored 
connpletely, 
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Further “Decline in Sades” 


While the above-described negotiations were going on, ealee Gguren, oa belatedly 
reported by Soyuzpechat, had been steadily declining. From 27,000 in December 
149, alleged ‘‘sales” decreased to a low of 14,000 az of Marsh 1982 and 13,059 in 
June 1952. During the same pericd, unofficial reporta reezived by the Embessy 
showed that not « single copy was on sale jn cities other than Moscow. Thus, it 
appiared questionable whether even 13,000 copies were heing dirtributed by 
Seynspechad as claimed in staiemenia to the Embassy, 

Meanwhilc, the "unsoid” copies returned by the Soviets have been used in 
eruntries outaide the usan to reach émigrés and eacapees from the Bovict Uniun and 
satellites. During the first negotiations with the Soviets in the Spring of 1450, a 
world-wide survey was marie to determine the mout uceful outlets for returned 
copics, This disclosed a poteatial sudience of at least 200,00) Russian and other 
Slavic peoples who could reac! Ruasian. Returned copies, ranging from 25,000 t 
35,000 an issue, have been distributed to these groupe in such countries aa Cermany, 
Tran, Isrecl, Brasil, Greece, Sweder, and Argentina. 


Censrahip 


Agan aheolute condition t the a:‘iniseioa of any such publication from America, 
the Kremlin had insasted that all copy for Amerika be subject to precensorship to 
Moscow. Vyacheslav M. Molotov explained that thie ceaso-ehip wes “purely a 
wartime emergency measure." For 3 years, however, consomhip was not a problem, 
since the censor’s cuta were rare and consisted of unly a sentence or two at a time. 
In 1951, however, the censor started on a new policy of rejecting entire articles. 
Ome of iheee, “The World's Conscience,” vonsisted of the {uli text of the United 
Nation« Declaration on Human Rights. Another wasa comperison of the operation 
of public opinion in democracy and dictatorship, using Nasi Germany es the 
example of the latter. The third was a viegicpticel article on William Sarovan. 

The imethod af rejection used by the censor was simply failure io return the texte 
of these articles. When the Embamy requetted their tara with written notation 
of rejection the censor refused. When th: Embassy repeatediy telephonad ‘0 atk 
him the reason for rejection, he re-used to come to the telephone and callers were 
reierred to a clerk. The clerk finally stated, still over the telephone and not in 
writing, that the articles were rejected beccune they were ‘not objective.” 


Concdusion 


Despite the Soviet Government's renorta of declining civeulation aver the naat 
6 racntha, Department of dtate officials believed thet it might etill be reacning some 
Rusiane and were reluctant to suspend publication. However, the mounting 
restrictions placed on distributeon and the lack of evidence that it waa reaching 
any Ruosian readers ied to the decision that suspension would be ia the best interests 
of the United States at this time. Tne Department ‘s ready to resume puolication 
a8 soon as the Soviet Government is prepared to permit free circulation in the una®. 


Revioal of Publication® 
[In July 1956 the Rusian-lerguage ka reappeared on the news- 
of Russia ile Guuieannedy ‘the st Under iatorattiion autwiee piesal ph 
Englich-lanquage journal of le leng?h, composition, and format on sale in the 


* This is not a part of the original seecaat. 
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US. AMbeom the publication of Amerika is a revival project, the printing and dinsemina- 
tion within the U Sa cerat tei te cama mic alinilas ba torvee 0f 2 The 
publieniien and dintributlen of the $4.0 were undertaken hy virtue of a recipro- 
en) agreement between the Ltr geet “we . 

(Amewiha ie printed ix Wess Berlin and { down into the Boviet Union for distribution, 
wherens ULSR ia printed in the US. The firrt tamie of the revived Anerika and the 


ba ey issue of USSR ped shun overt political og oll 
moilar picture-snagasine made a 
outa, : contente of each was + obviously Sinted to soquaint mand Satcher 
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GULAG —~ SLAVERY, INC.: THE USE OF AN ILLUSTRATED 
MAP IN PRINTED PROPAGANDA® 


By Wray R. Youne 


During one of the semsiona of the Han Franciaco conference to sign the Japarese 
prace treaty im September 1951, Representative O. K. Armstrong Landed Andrei 
Grumyko a map of the Soviet Union. The Soviet diplomat is re,orted to havc 
stailed benigniy but or. closer inepcction of this representation of his homeland, 
Gros.yko found that in addition to cities, rivers, and rail lines, it contained addi- 
tional cartographic symbols. He passed the map to an aide who hurriedly threw 
it. on the floor. “No comment,” anid the frowniug Gromyko. 

Besides topographic features, the map contained a detaited pinture of the Icca- 
tione of forced-labor usccict 22d concentration camne in she Boviet Union. Crossed 
hammers and sickles, each reprn enting a concentration camp a! dos-ra of large 
redshaded arene, each blot deplotine the arva of administration ci grouped petal 
TOMES, TG Gut it sharp Teaees. 

Centered in the upper border of the map is the title: “ovtaa — Slavery, [ac. 
The Documented Map of Forced Labor Camps in Soviet Russia.” At the bottom 
of the map im a semi-circle framed in red and divided into Chree sections like &ices 
of pie. Within each is a phetorraph of an emaciated child, wearing a crucilix. 
victins of the o0LA0 syster.. The upper and lower bordera of the map sre in part 
con posed of twelve photontatic sonies of aUtAG “pam.porta,”” These are relense 
certiicates given to the fortunate: ones who survive their imprisonment, Between 
the bo! tom «ix certificates ia the following text: 


“avtaa — the Soviet Blave Labor Trust — ia an abbreviation of Gravnoye 
Upradteny Lageres, w Department of Penel Labor Camps, a division of 
the uvn, the Ministry of the Interior (formerly known as the nxvp — 
Ruseian ogee of the Geeta po). 

“There are over 34,000.00) forced laborers in. cotaa, scattered through 
seores of penal colonies, each a Devil's Inland at ite worst. This state 
monopoly in evrondatic human firgh is a chief source of revenue fur the 
Soviet regims. inecontroveribie proai of the existence of oviac end its 
vast ramificationa is presented here. Nearly 14,000 affidavits, aeemibded 


* Origine] vat prepared for this volume. 
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by the High Cemmand of the Pelish Army during the last war, served a» 
the basis of this map, supplemented by recent data supplied by the New 
York, Association of Former Political Prisoners of Sovict Labor Campa 
and hy the American Federetion of Labor Consultants to the Reonomic 
and Social Council of tae 'nited Nations. 

"“Photostate of ‘passports’ issued by the various GuLAG administrations, 
with the seals end signatures of camp commanders, arc reproduced here. 
A typical ‘passport’ in the cvnter af the up per lefts setion is of the Soroksiu 
Administration, «dioining northern Finkiund. {[t seca: ‘usen -— People's 
Commissariat of Intemal Affaizs (wxvp) ~- Ad:ainistration of Railroad 
Consiriction and Sorokski Correctional Labor Camp — December 15, 
1981 — numer $/53024/16 — City of Belomorsk.’ The seals and signa- 
tures of the commanders, Kliuchkov and Georgeyev, ure appendeit. 

“It has been established that the average mortality rate in QULL9 exceeds 
12% a year, i.e., evory eight years its total population perishes and is ccn- 
ntantiy replenished with prison manpower. All the territory controlled 
by Grnae, if consciidatet, would r. ske % eubmerged ernpire the sive of 
Western Europe. 

“The .175 penal coicniss and concentration camps showa here do not 
exhaust a!l the divisions of ovtad known to exist ia the Aoviet Union 
Today. Nor is it possible to denote every eS Sever operated by 
GuLAG. We do koow that forced labor is employed in the construction 
and mainterance of roads, railways, and canals; ir coe!, iron, gold, and 
other mines: in the building of airfields nnd underground inotallations 
in the timber and puip industnes; in bnccworks, quarries, Ssheries, can- 
beries, tanneries, and the nianujacture of wood products; and in the sun- 
struction of fortificationa, harbor works, and cther anilivary projects. 
“Beneath the ‘itle of the msp is a ootution of its source -- the Free Trade. 
Union Committee of the American Federntion of Labur. Aad st the Jower 
edge, heneeth the text, is the following challenge: A reward of 1 00 will 
be paid ty the Free Trade Union Comnuttee tor evidence disproving the 
authenticity of the Soviet documenta here repscduced.’ ” 


‘The story of te JULae map, which vas pubiisnhed in 1951, began back in 1947. 
A brie? review of its history highlights aome of the major sowideraticns involved 
im the construction and disseminaticn of an effective propaganda message which) 
tound its origin in the sctivities of « voluntary association — the arc. 

in November 1047 the ari requested the ox Ecanomic and Social Council 
(RCUSOC) to place on its agenda a consideration of forced labor, and it 2pecifically 
asked the Corneil to request the Internationa, Labor Office to undertake a survey 
of jorced labor im aii un member nations and to sugges: pceitive measures for the 
esimination of such labor. 

When rcosoc roet aguin at Santiago, Chile, early in 1910, Mum Toni Sender, 
Asnatant to the art Consultants to ncosoc of the um, made the official presenta- 
tion of the Linion's cane againat the slavo-labor ayutem of the veas. The following 
quotation is sn extract trom that address: 


“The American Federation of Labor haa received teatimony from persona 
who have succeeved in eacaping [rom the hell of save labor enmps; 
testine iy which contetia accusntiona of auch » nature that no one can 
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read shese statements without the deepest feeling of horrer and pity, 

They inunt arouse the decision that thos who enjoy the benefits of freedom 
and humen decency do everything in their power to come tc the assistance 
of those who are suffering heipleanly acid are being sacrifiond. 


“The reliability of the atatement« mentioned is demonstrated in the fact 
that all these pervons, although unknown to each other, describe the cruel 
circumstances in simiixr terms. (n great detail they describe the use of 
political opponents, of stateress persona, and of prisupers of war for forced 
labor, These people are kept in omeentration camps aiter having harsh, 
often vrucl, treatment, hunger veing a nortaal condition of life; millions 
suffering {rem a life of human indignity. 

“Some of theae labor campe are reported to be grouped together in huge 
clusters, with hundreds of thousands of inrnates. In the biggest of such 
groups about s million persons are said to be interned. 

‘*Thyn internal police cf the cump is reported to have et ita disnosal sperial 
punitive esmps where oners have tu endvr> still harsher and more cruel 
treatment. 

“Many of these persons, victims of forced labur camps who have survived 
the ordeal, have lookr4 vw the American Federation of Labor and asked 
for our assixtence in acving the lives of those still interred. Their teati- 
mony aa given to the American Federation of Labor is at the disposal of the 
Economie and Social] Cuuncil.”’ 


In March 1949, xcosoc adoptod a resolution inviting the International Labor 
Office (1L0) "to give further consideration to the problem ef foreed labor and its 
nature and extert in the light of all poasible information.” Later that sam* year 
the art published Sleve Labor in Ruseia: The Case Prevented by the American 
~~ of Labor to the United Nations. Among the documents included in this 

> £ were articles and ectitoriain written bv Ameriren Jebor leaders and printed in 
ssoor publications; tate uf addreescs delivered pnor iv the debate by reosoc of the 
foreed-labe iseuc; thirteen represertative affidavits by former inmates of Soviet 
penal labor camps (these inctucived teatinaony from a Aionist scholar, a former Red 
Army officer, and a Byelorussian peasant); reports on s'ave labor ir, Soviet satellite 
states; officia! minutes of the ecosoc debate (incinding an attack oo US prison labor 
and Negro chain gangn by the Soviet repronentntive and the Polish delogate); the 
text of the final reactition sking fur en 1Lo investigation; and an appendix cor. 
taining the “Corrective Tah + Codes of the Russign Podere nt enimaans epuunie, 
a document made public by the British government in July 194% and obtained 
from published Soviet sources. 

There the metter rested fer many months, In the US, at least, the debate hai 
attracted a fair arnount of atten"ion while in progrsca. The book was widely dir- 
tributed among scholers and researchers. But no report came from the ro, and 
there is still none at this writing. In brief, at this level, the question of Soviet 
coacentration camps and slave labor was if not. a dead inue at least a moribund 0 1¢. 
In fact, it had never veen a burning issue among the great maw of people of the 
world orteide tne Boviet Uzion. 

The dehxte in Chile had been a far-off event. It was another of the interminable 
wrangles between the free nations and the totalitarian atates. Ita level of discourse 
wan general, ita aim wea mainly to secure further investigation by a UN agency, 
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and its impact almost as transicut as the dehate itself. The book, while permanent 

and valuable, was acceptable {o only a limited audience, e decument read by few 

and most probably already convinced. There was no bridge between the dovu- 

mented indictment of Soviet siave labor and the isboring man who is a primary 

victim of such a tystem anc who is the target of much Communist pronaganda, 

Buch a man is | frqueatly organizaticnally in many lands under the influence or 
nivol of uo Communist lsscers. 

additiozally, it io weabeabeedhy War alec that die very seope ofthe’ Revtel dave- 
labor system serves paradoxically to protect and conceal it. The printed word 
can hardly offer a complete substitate for experience, and knowledge gained through 
the written word never carrics the impect of information gained through other 
more direct means. Fur example, recall the exposes of the Nazi concentration 
camps, the stories of Dackau, Belen, Buchenwaid. It was extremely difficult, f 
rot impossible, for the average persun to comprehend the depth of degradation, 
denravity, and inh-smanity, the extent of suffering and slaughter. The afflictions 
or death of an individual : ‘yea meaning; it can be grasped, Indignities heaped on 
millions and death meted out to hundreds of thouscnde it beyond the imaginative 
mibatitution of knowledge for experience that enables ua to place ourselves in the 
situation of another. It is for this reason that a photograph of a pile of shoes, 
taken from the victims before they entercd a Nazi crematory, which contained 
zeveral pairs of children’s shoes probably created a greater Impact on the tverage 
person than testimony at the war crimes wisis or an estimate of the total aumber 
Who died iC HUGH & inAaNeEr. 

In an effort to create a mestege -apable of dineeminating the impact of the 
Ruasian elave-labor system to larger audiences, the American Federation of Labor 
prepared the guLaG map. The mup, although of course stil! limited in many ways, 
nevertheless poesesses many ingredients that bring the viewer closer to the subject 
than a book, First, any map will almost always excite interest and in and of itaulf 
carties w ring of autneniicity, Li consequence ine map has 2 simple makeup and 
use of color — the Usan is white in contrast to tire gray-chaded neighboring areas, 
there is a minimum of detail, the red-cclored areas stand ont from all cise. the title 
is im lerge, bold, plain lettering. Az cs mauil, tae viewer's cyes are immediately 
attracted to the title and the symbols of the concentration camps covering the 
landscape. The immediate feeling is of their all-pervasivences, spreading through 
the user, making a single concentration camp of an entire nation, Ite menage, 
without receding the text. can be understood in a momeri. The ernased hammers 
and sickles have been appropriated and given new meaning. The Communist 
banner 39 ured in this context not as a symbol of good and freedom, but asa repre- 
sentation of evil and slavery. 

The photostatic copica of the release certificates bring an additional anpearance 
of authenticity to the document even be!ore an exainination of the text reveais 
their nature and content. And the photograpls of the crildren — always evocative 
of sympathy — reen together with the titie and the map proper, need no additional 
expranation, although for authenticity’s sake a note beneath the nhoton exp.taine 
where and when they were taken and gives the children's names and agen Authen- 
ticity in added too by the offer of a reward if the documents can be proved false. 
Such an offer might compel even a stalwart Communist to examine the text and 
otherwise aroune hia intervet where he might have elected to simply turn hie back 
in the atmence of such a bes: “capitalistic” appeal. 
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As an information vehicle, probably moet important in tha case was the sponsor. 
ship. Coming from a thdde-union organisation, the authority is one that does more 
than entice respect on the basia of the history and objectives of the orgunization. 
In this case, the antherity of ths aoc hi aay ways woud probably outweigh the 
name cf ine Us government, should it have attached its reme to the decument. 
It might then have hen shircénod off aa just anather sound in the propaganda batiie 
vetween two governments. But here is a free trade unian, the rennenised 


it is in this covtext the reader would come to read the text. He world learn 
precisely what that mysterious ord “‘cyiac” meant. The text provides a literal 
and essociational meaning ! ‘or hin, in the latter case equating ouLao and the Soviet 
nystern with the Gestapo anu Devil's Inland. Tne figure of 14,0(9,000 forced 
laborers in cutag can be aseociated with the huge hlote defacing the map of Russia. 
De as ot elaine ony Seas See ee ee eee 
an immediate associational impact for tnany of the laborers who are employed in 
similzr industrics, The text contains no vigorous and generalised indictment, no 
divet call for righteous indignation, no appeal to forervear communism or close 
cme'e ears to the siren call of the Boviet. Instead, it is largely almoet placidiy 
informative. The reader may draw his own conclusions as to whether he ‘s for or 
against such a system. Thus it is not surprising that the auLaG map has nven one 
of the most widely circulated pieces of anti-Communist literature to date. 

The map was first diwitibutcd im the US on a request bnais, and then shipped 
around the vorid for diztribution threugh labor unions and other contects 
by the avi. It has had such dramatic uses as the presentation to Mr. ayko 
and its extensive posting in West Berlin where it could be seen by persons near or 
crossing the zonal boundary during the Comrauniet youth festival (149) After the 
wrieiy publicized Gromyko incident, unsolicited requests for mor than 180,006 
copica came from throughout the free world. Its total cirvulstion is imaposnitile to 
estimate becaune reproduction richts were granted to ruany organisations abroad, 
where it has Leen transiated and diatnbuted threagh unions, schools, and other 
key groups, In Viennn, Austria, a printer in the Soviet sone was orined by the 
Russians for reproducing ths map and the copies alreedy printed were exnropriated. 
But the  roncaxquense of thia e ‘ion was that the free-wone prees voluntarily repro- 
duced tha man in thole roowler oditicns cit ine resuisy tnet Iv teaches & much 
larger audience than it would otherwise have sscured. Too, attempts have been 
made to circulate it in the antellite states of Eastern Europe, the results of evurse 
being largely unknown. 

Voe offered the map to ite listeners ia Latin Americe, and the response was 90 
immediate and heavy that vce was at first urable to met the demand. There were 
400 air-mail requests received i. the 24hcur period following the fret offer, ax 
unprecedentes. response from the Latin American area, and that number more than 
doubled in cach of the west fow dere. Steps were then taken to have the Gus ee 
men? Printing Office print thousands of additional copies in Spanish for a later offer 
and for dutnbution through local oma offices. Plans were soon made for similar 
radio offern of the map in other countries. This aapect cf the OULaG story *s an 
interenting ridelighy on the use of one propaganiia medium to promote the accept 
ance and circulation of snother, 
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A sampling of the letters received by voa shows that the requeate for naps come, 
for the most part, not just from curious o7 privately interested ind: viduals, but, as 
was the ease in the arL’s evperience, from a erveially important group, ineal opirien 
leade.s or OUiers prepared to act in that role on st Icaat this issue. These are ofien 
persona whose position Jerds additional authority to the map end whues function 
and peisonal drive is such az to increase the interest of their auditors in tie subject 
sid 0 hep direct their thinking into the proper channel, 

H: re ave some excerpts from letters to vos that wil! illustrate the preceding 
remmat the: 

Fr sin T:copills, Chile, a miner wrote, ‘Please aend mw the map you offered no 
that | may show it to many of my co-workers, who, unfortunately, are influenced 
by ths poivsn of Communism.” 

A liter frou Caraces, Venesucla, expiained, “‘Any maps you can send me chall 
be given to organisations or schoole wher: y can do some good.” 

A student ia Valle, Colombia, eaid he wished a co} y, “to nee agsinet some yuuthe 
at my schoo) who are affirmed Communists.” 

From LaGuayra, Venesuels, a worker azked for a map, ‘an soon as possible, 
as 1 want to study it and get sornething from it with which to coiubai ine leaders 
where I work.” 

Anx. ¢ letter from Cienfuegos, Las Villas, Cuba, containing & request for sevtra. 
maps explained that, ‘‘ove map ie for me; the other copies are for distribution in 
several labor organizations.” 

The ov.ag map, in conclusion, has been an eifective dridge between the detailed 
rviiite of voluminous research end the fundamental requirement for meaningful 
mass propaganda to carry a specific and easily compresended memage combining 
reason and ymotion-provoting content. It also repreeerts the effective une of a 
private organizetion im voiuntary association with US governmental agencies In 
support of official information oojevtives. 


THE USA GOER TO THE FAIR* 
Av I 1) Rinse 


US exhibits al trade faire nround the worta hetp in tell- 
tng the democratic story and in fostering two-way trade. 


In Bangkok, Thailand, » 200U-seat theater was jammed day after dav wih 
people who came to see the wonders of Cinerama, In Bari, Italy, farmers listened 
fascinated while 3 six-foot woolen chicken, with eeg-prodiicing organs expoeed, 
sive a tape-recorded lecture on modern poultry practice. In Bogota, Colombia, 
throngs jostied sround 8 stand offering fice ice ereani made from surpluc powdered 
milk from Wisconsin. The United States waa ging to the fairs —- the world trade 
fairs — and regiatering a smash success. 

Each year vhere are something like 130 large fairs, ranging from the giant Inter- 
national Trade. Fair in Paris, with neasly four million visitora, to the agricultural 
fair at Verona, Stalv, which attracta about 130,090. Totally untike US stat> and 
county fairs, the trade faire are market placen where new goods are displayed, 
where businessmen go to buy and sell. 


* Frain Readers Digest, December 1955. Copyright 1968 by the Reader's Digeat 
Auneciation, Ine. Reprinted with permireic i of the author and the copyright holder 
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Although US businessmen long ago sew the wisdom of buying epace and display- 
isng goods, the US Government stood sivof until 1954, v-hen President Eisenhower 
reviewed some disturbing facts. Bince the war, Russia and her satellites hed 
pearticipated with spectacular exhibits in 133 fairs. Personnble young Chinese 
sipped vea with German businesemen; Russiars talked the virtues of Soviet tractors; 
Caechs demonstrated heavy machinery and spoke of booming production. The 
im prension was left that the United States was too busy preparing for war to take 
part in such peacsful pursuits. 

President Eisenhower decided to correct thie He saemerked $2,250,000 {eons 
an emergency hen to he mpout ut twode inine to “pu the United States in the boot 
pcasible light oversras,” 

The S lepart mente of Commerce nis ovate ami the US Infurmation Ageacy drew 
the planaing job. Tiére were two main objectives: tc. tell the idea that this nation’s 
vast industris! production is the recult of a free-en!rrprise system, and to stress 
trade as a two-way silair. 

To direct ths program, ihe Commerce Departmen borrowed Roy F. Williams, 
New England industrialist und executive vice-presid mt of Associated Industries 
of Massachvsetta, who recruited a team of architeck, designers, idea men. With 
only three mon he to design and build an exhibit for 'be fair at Bangkok, where s 
year earlier Hussia had taken first price with a coyNy ead elaborate pevilion, 
Wiliams chose Frutts of Freedom a2 tne US theme. ‘so exhibit would emphasize 
whys and means hy which U8 jadustrial techniques 0 Vid help lift living starzarcds 
in the East. Cinerama was un added eve-catcher. 

Ruesia bhs4 242 cretes of murais on the Bangkok fairgrounds -— heroic repre 
semtations of Soviet industrial might. Getting wind of US plans, the Russians 
didn’t bother to unpack them. They withdrew from the fair. 

A similar situation sroec in Paris iast May. When it became clear that the lively 
US exhibit was almost sure to be the hit of the fair, the Russians packed up and 
went home. Altogether, the Soviets have vithdrawn from five fairs rather than 
face US competition. 

Th US exhibit, 4 merica at Home, was the outetanding success st Pariz, drawing 
85 Tabny 2s 70,RN) peuple w day. it inciuaca a five-room house throvgii whose open 
windows visitors could look while “Mother” prepared meals iu a model kite!wn 
equipped with freczer, garbaze-disposal unit. dishwasher, mixers end other gadgetry’. 
“Father” putters! with the eer ia the cacpert, worked with power trois in the home 
shop, broitw! steaks on the terrace. But the real delight was the playroom, wherv 
— of 138 ccidiers stationed in France consentrsted on toys, cblivious of the 
crow 

A amilardiantay at the Vienne feir ln September cousx 2 seep pe’ Ww oulhmeni; 
“ he Americans stole the show. They show us how we could live if we had plenty 
a monry. But they do it inn “ray that makes us forget we do not have it.” 

When possible, exhibite are related tu local prublems. Italian fermers are keeniy 
interested in US agricultural methods, Hence, at the agricultural fair in Verona 
the US exhibit ae tt ted a amall field of hybrid corn in which farm machinery wre 
dermonstrated. A mrodel cow, cut awuy to expoar internal organs, lectured on cow 
d-t that inereaw: silk production. 

Spein has always had export difficulties with her valuable citcws erup. Fruit 
is Often poorly sized and packed. Losses due fo apuodage are high. For display st 
the Valencia fair the US imported a citruspacking plant from Lakeland, Fla. Ina 
rorvtinucus, automatic operation, the plant cleane!, siaed and waxed orangra 
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(Waxing retains fer and cuta spoilage.) Another exhibit suggested a new market 
for the Spanish and a new market for US machinery: it showed how orange juice is 
extracted, concentrated and frosen — elt new to Europe, 

Lately Pakistan, the world’a largest producer ct jute, has worried about the 
growing competition of other fibers. Juty is used mainly fo burlap and coarse 
secking. The US exhibit at the Karachi fair ineluded ingenious new machinery 
which converts coarse jute into a soft fiber -—- suitable for dread and other fabrics. 
Knitting machiues, poultry-r:. sing equipment, tv and a fashion show rounded out 
the lively display. 

Tie Communists epread the story that the UB is planning to hydrogea-bomh 
the world. Atom for Peace, which tells of our peacetime atomie projects, has been 
akey US exhibit ina nutmbe: of fairs. Including a 30-foot model reactor, mechanical 
hends to handle “hot” atomic materials, and other eye-catching aiaplays, it prraente 
the atom ‘as a friend of man, the producer of medically useful isotopec, the source 
of curative radiations, a future producer of vow.mercial power, 

At the fair at Jakarta, Indonesia. lsat summer the US crhibit included a glase- 
walled rv studio broadcasting to 24 receiving sete spaced arcund the fairprounds —- 
the first rv the country had seen. A model train built by Lionel, ;uffing and 
whistling its way througl s mase of tracks, gee Indonesians an idea of what a 
modern transportation ving looks like. 

At the Berlin fair, hordes of people swarmed over from Soviet-contiolled East 
Bertin Co see the Weslem word on display. 7.9 US ls bor unicna — the 
mated Clothing Workers and the internationa) Ladies Garment Workers Union — 

provided a stirring rebuttal to the Communist story het the American worker is 
fo diate Sf a.enpiealins seckoay. Pictures showed union health centers, campa, 
on er material told abcut the wage scales, pension plans and srbitra- 


In state-controlled rtores in Communist East Berlin shoddy clothing brings 
sky-high prices. On living models at the Berlin fair a large US clothing chain dis- 
played a complete winter ward:obe for a family -— mother, iather, two children. 
A large tag carried the price of each garmeat. Total cost of outfitting « family: 
ebout three weela’ nwy for an American carpenter. To East Berliners this was an 
ay ag talento teria pee = darting gh 

ste key part of every > éainurs we a Wade mileon — a sixemember nanel 
(noaality/), draws half from the Dapurtensat of Commerce, hall from industry. 
These men answer questions about buying gocds from the United States and about 
exporting to the US market. fa sight fales leat epring ouch panels handied a total 
Ul 20,000 quenes. 

In Hanover, Gennary, the woman owner of a linen shop) seeks and gets informa- 
tion avout importing the bath towels displayed in the mods US home. In Balosika 
a dealer: wants the agenvy for s small tractor. He is pu’ in touch with several 
makers. At Cologne a grocer wante floor plans of Ameries a ripermarkets. Severna! 
US firms ean supply thea. 

Buch advice often beara immediete frit, 24-antegeuus to all concerned. At 
Milan an I‘alian wan interested im exporting ~ramics. Two Amevicans intercated 
in importing ceramics happened to be present. They got together on the apo’ 

Thies American readiness to do busirem now hes heen impreanve. At the Inter- 
nations! Trade Fair at Lyon, 7rance, Red China had a lavish dieplay of motor- 
cyclea, mxophones, heavy machinery — much of it clearly haadmnade. When 
feed bers piven ant tekveny Gus. the Chiuese we -e noncommittal. It became 
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apparent that the goods dieplayed sere pure peercgenda, not ine sale. Meanwhile, 
the US trode panel waa doing a i hrusiness — & fact duly observed in the 
French preas. 

Trads panels necanvmally sot hccessce. A man with clear Communict leanings 
slenounced the group in Hauover: the United States was interested «nly in war, 
the ald, nct in helping people. Panel members questioned the man about his 
intereeta, He was an out-of-work salesman of household appliances. It was 
arranged for him to get the agency for a US refrigerator. The line went well, he 
prospered, and haa altered his political outlock. 

By next July 1, the United £ tates will have been represented in 34 fairs, No one 
will hasard a gues as to how much traile hae directly reaulted, but Roy Williems 
is sure that the staal investment has been repaid many times over. Tho business 
world apparently agrees. Th» year before official US participation at Bangkok 
there were 47 American industrial exhibitor:. ‘This year there were 140. At 
Hanover the number increased rom 13 to 47; at vie ginnt Milen fair from 671 to 700. 

Thirty million people are e1 pected to see our erhibite this fecal year. “They 
will all go away," says Williatne, “with a new reclization of what freo enterprise 
in a democracy really mans.” 


AIRCRAFT A3 A MEDIUM OF COMMUNICATIONS IN 
PBYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


By W. ED. 


Deeds and acte are important in peychologicai werfare com- 
munications as is ana te ie nee Rertcmie a tow 
aircraft were uliliged tin the recent pasl lo convey definile messages. 


In World War I] one of the mt imjurtant alate that was able to remain neutral 
throughuut the strugg'c was Turkey; however, it wan wooed iby both the United 
Zvawonn mnaiiiary enone anu we Axw powers. LY Whe ie Gan ioiwss baa bans oa 
Nasi Germany to force Turxcy into the war on the Axis side. To accomplich thir 
Objective the Nais sent one of their most able politicians, von Papen, to Ankar 
as anibanador. Doth Germany and the US expended relatively lerge amoonts of 
money to induce Turkey to foliuw a courne of action suitable te their respective 
Objectives, i.e., to jotta as a partner in a military alliance designed to defrat the 
enemy. If thin was not considered fensible, then it was at least the hope that 
Turkey miteh? continue to msinteia ite noutrety, thie evading ine giving of 
assistance to the other aide. 

One of the propaganda advantages that Nasi Germany enjoyed over the members 
of the un, relative to inducing Turkey to join in the war effort, waa the fact that 
Nari troops and military weaponc were to be found only a short distaace away, 
Just across the Btruita in nearby Dalgaria and Rumania. It wae thus pomibdle for 
many Turks to see, and many more to hear, by exaggerated rumor, a counts of 
how effective and how faz advanced, German technology had becoine, cont pared 
to other nations. Naturally the Turks, acting out of rational self-interest could 
not be expected to do less than keep from committing themselves [rom join: 
tine lowing ade in the world atruggle. 

The Americana naturally hoped that Turkey might be induced to join vhe monn. 
ong liet of ete ten that had declared war on the Axis, but realietically sncliacd atates- 
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men realised it would be fully to expect to accumplish this objective in view of 
mounting German pressures. For most Americans it would have been considered 
& happy day if thev could have been assured of the continuance of effective neutral- 
ity en the part of the Turks. 

During 1942 and 1943, Anerican information personnel, stationad in Turkey, 
became increasingly persimistic for the future as they observed huw the Turks had 
become Csepiy impressed with the incveasing war-making powntial of Germany. 
The Turks were able to observe German aircraft and cther vehicles of blitskrieg 
at relatively clove range, and they knew and wer: constantly reminded that these 
were greatly improved over prewar models. On tne other hand the ordinary 
Turkish citizen knew little about American aircraft, tenk production, and military 


might. 

In veahing and impressing the T\ rks with the story uf American inilitary might, 
UUs pwyvimtpicas worl. ToPsonnel operated at u decidou disadvantag. It was 
not possible for the Turkish peuple to sec with the'r own eyes, ot to hear the atory 
of American military potential from their own people. Then cne day, the cables 
were turned. Through « probable accident, it became possible to convince the 
Turks that tho Americans wer uot really legging behind the Germans in the air 
race, and thus, at an extretnely crucial period, the Turkish government waa induced 
to remain neutral in the belief that what our propagandists were saying verbally 
about UB war-making poteetial was actually not exaggrrated. 

Thore is no reason vor assuming that the event that turned the tide in Turkey 
was an act of psychological warfare, ie., that it was a deliberately plannee act, but 
the effect was no different than it would have been had a psychological warfare 
officer called uhe turn of events. It ie easy w nee thet, although tho eve:.t that 
turned the tide was act a staged event, it could easily have been one so designed 
as to accomplish a psychologival result. 

One day, long efter the first US heavy homber hed fallen into ecemy hands, an 
Ameriain iiccher crew became lost ater bombing the Mioeets on deida 1 suiianie. 
Inetead of returning to an Allied sir base, the bomber and crew landed on a Turkish 
airfield, where all were promptly interned. Immediately it became common 
knowledge i in Turkey that a US Lomber had landed on Turkish svil and that ite 

equipment was far from being inferior to Ger:nan equipment as previously believed 
on a wide acale. 

The loss of this one plane ani the internment of the crew was imenetioorty 
turned to our Prycnoiogeai agvantage. ane inciuens, aitervugts se ain one a 
planned peycholog).ai wariare, carried imporzant propaganda consequences. The 
meveage the plane had to convey 49 the Turkish pecpie vas mare thmes a effective 
as might have been thet conveyed thnugh word of mouth and picture, ce trans 
mitted through conventional media of communications, at 1 comparala cost. 
Following this event, #0 it is sald, chere wae never any dowbt but that the Turks 
would be able to withstand Nasi pressures, and thus Turkey would continue ita 
policies of neutrality. 

In the surmmer of 1961 a. airshow wiz under way at Orly Air Field, outside 
Paris, France. An announeer, in rrench, apoke over the public addres system, 
ealiiig attention to the time of day and annoznead that American planes were at 
that very noment taking off from the decks of American Mediterranenn-hesed 
aircraft carrier. It \s said that the average Frenchman present, thinking of the 
alower shorter-range prupelier-driven eraft, shrugged his shoulders and said in 
effect, "so what?” However, exactly 4% minutes ister a flight of American jets 
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roared in from the south. These wer the same planes tnat had been ou « carrier 
docks in the Mediterranean Sea, several hundred miles away, only | hour previously. 
The flight ot these planes told a significant swiy ww the Frenchusen who were in 
attendance at the ale show, and one Can imagine the stury wes repeated many titnee 
in discussions that followed. 

A lem enectacular acecuat c¥ how aircraft were employed in bwhalf of peyclio- 
Page — sepeeres tevcioed se eee ees ooneres & Seah ee 

1961. 


this firet Be SF eicte C ace lead on eeieene 
Americans but served mainly vo take the play away from (he Commurdsts and *bvs 
to deny to thom attention they might otherwine have received from the Austrian 
people. 


Themes and Preparation of Messages 

Daniel Lerner in writing about the experiences of Americans engaged in 
perchasies) ororfgee cnerations ny Eneove during World War TT bes 
written ‘‘the form:'etion of themes was possibly the most critica) step in 
the ‘vhole 8ykewar procees.’" Themes are topics or subjects of discussion 
whaas emnlavment in nrcpagenda ortont akould support the achievement 
of the psychological warfare objectives or goals underaken. 

Themes used in any one campaign rhculd not be largo in number but 
wey should be carefully selected, timely, and appropriate to the objectives 
sought and to the target sudiencv or audiences audremed, and should be 
sitatle t.r conveyance by the rnedia of dissernination available. 

‘The nelection of appropriate themes depends on a nutnber of factors: 
peychological warfare objectives, policy directives, end available intelli- 
gence. To Sa efeciive ir accomplizhing the mission undertaken, themes 
should be nasonable, timely, legica!, -~4 *» accord with existing conditions. 
Mecsges to be disseminated over varicus psychological warfare media 
should be expressed in the proper idiom, language, and accent in order to 
elicit the most widespread rympathetic hearing. 

Likewise, messages must apprsr to be credible to the group sddreaed, 
and graphic presentations on jea.ets, pustera, and ote’ printed matter 
must be presented in a manner consistent with the target audience's cul- 
tural background and understanding Another important principle that 
wcript-writers and other output personne! should keep in mind and ofecrve 
in their work is that the ‘‘kiss of death’ triatment for potentially useful 
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‘ividuals in enemy-held territories should bw avuided at ali coste. All 
output, prior to release, should be checked agninst the pcssibility thet it 
may produce “boomerang” or backfire effects of an undesirable character, 
andi wherever possible propaganda mewages shustd be eo worded and 
dekavered as to appear as little as possible as :f it were in fact propaganda. 


Fdiim and Accent. It is not sn essential requirement that spoken 
propagvnda n.essages be delivernd in grammatically and idiomstically cor- 
rect languags of the target, but in wntten communications it would appear 
dessirable that the message be as grammatically perfect as it is possible to 
make it. However, whenever « speaker is attempting to use a language 
wher it is known he possesses a noticeable accent he should inake no 
effort to conceal this deficiency. In “Language Idiom and Accont in 
Psychological Warfare’ two illustrations are given of how Amoricans 
turned what appeared on the surface to have been defiv:iencies for propa- 
gars purposes into actual ansete. 

Credibility. The establishment of credibility for propaganda output is 
certainly one of the first requirernents in making it effective. The estatlish- 
ment of credibility is usually sccomplished through truthfully factual 
reporting, but it must. ever be kept in mind tha: the mere reporting of 
factually truth{ul accovnia is uot enough to ensure that meseages received 
bse anr- onc target erown wifl be accented as truth. The account “Truth vs 
Credibility” describes how a leaflet employed ic Korea against Cniness 
Communist treet proved to be iess than maximally effective even though 
covery etetement on it waa true. One reason for its lack of effectiveness 
was that an importeut utatement printed as a caption to a phctograph was 
not credible to the Chinene. 

Graphic Flustrations, Graphic illustrations included on posters, leaf- 
lets, and other printed matter can be rendered virtually useless if not 
damaging to one's cause if sufficient attention is not given to te artistic 
preicretiiv ana tastes of the teecer sroun and if the convent or make-up 
of tha illustration nsed reveals the artist has little comprehension of the 
‘enbits, customs, and usages of the porple addressed 

In Chap. 9 two accounts, “Problems Involved ia Pretesiing Leaflete’’ 
and “Credibility in Leatiet and Poster 'Hustratic ns,” describe how un 
paycholomess warfare personnel in the Far Fast Cor:mand im 1951 produced 
leaflets for dissemination to Chinese troops that at vet should be described 
ma cf quettionsble utility and by some standards of evaluatinn es basing 
completely meaningless as media of propaganda, 

Avoidance of Kiss of Death Treatrnent in Propaganda Output. 
There may be occasions wher. ene may dhosire tn embarrass a particular 
zndividval or group in an enemy target area. This can often be done 
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mam rough preise for them disseminated widely through various propaganda 
muncdia. “he remarks that follow are not interded to infer that this is not 

proper cbjective. What is intended and is ifiustrated in “Dr. Kagaws 
med thes ‘Ili: of Death’ is that one should never condemn or destroy o 
—<Jend or potentially useful ind vidual in an enemy country by’ praise and 
MiEorificaticn. American praise of Dr. Kagawa, the Coristian leader of 
mamapan, in Gw! radio broadcasis during the war, although nov permanently 
mamopriring hi usefulness ‘o our cause, did seriously embarrass ard incon- 
manience him in hia wok, and thereby the propagandiats hindezed him 
rmithout in any way helping the cause they espoused. 


Checking Message: for Possible Roomerang Ejfects. The case 
“Uncle Jackeas”’ illustrates an important principle in psychological warfare. 
mnie should never acedkecly givy added publicity to what his opponent is 
ee ee eS ee 

Mat propaganda claims aight backfire. The Communists and extreme 
—_stionalists in iran tried to discredit, through ridicule, the activities of 
mam Inerican Point Four parsonnel at work in their country. One newspaper 
mated sditorially the Ut “had better keep theli jackasses and chickens and 
save us alone.’’ This was stated in reference to the shipment of animals 
mamnd chickens impeorie! into Irs: for breeding purpwee. Thie rideale 
MiRefrated the purposes the writers ived intended, with the result that tne 
mum werican aid program became even bc... known throughout the country. 

Avoiding the Curse of Propaganda Label on Psychological Warfare 
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must be carefully onsmulinged £0 08 net to appear ac pupae. Con- 
B@ucted in the name cf propaganda it is bound to fail.” Ralph Wt. '> in 
lle articie ‘Resistance to international Propaganda emphasises une same 
meroint. He aleo writes that our propaganda is mos: effective when our 
maettions are in tine with our words and when what we say is apoken in « 


mlens reseonahle and Hierriminating mannar thet ia naneit ive ta the kinds 
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meant shepticiam existing in the minds of any perticular audience. 


LANGUAGE IDIOM AND ACCENT IN 
PPYCHOLOOICAL WARFARE 
By M,. J. 


and 
merapage? grvate ledel ude tang bo had depending on core  amahoers 


As Asreriean troops leunche | the first wasnt landings in North Africa « nereonal 
== mage wre broad» (rom Prestige: Roosevelt eo th: Prenech prope In the 
memes 24 hours, coatinucus sabvendensting brought hie simple bu. powrrful 
mums to th French-epeaking population mt only of Metenpedetan Fremce best 
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throughout the entire Freneh Empire. He apoke of ultimate victory and expressed 
sympathetic understanding for their present plight and future hardships. Because 
of his insight as « propagandist and polities) lender, be did not tem the test of his 
inesgage Over to a professional brondeaster. The profeasional broadnaster with 
fiawiess accent and idiom would have aasure<| the maxsimum comprehensibility cf 
the mesuage. Instead, in an accent which war uarnistakably American end without 
the proper intonations and thythmieal enunciation aseociated with mort nevis 
easters, his musnage wae recorded aad broadcast. 

Regardless of the idiom and accent in whieh the broadcast vas made, the moneaige 
of Roosevelt would obviously have had a wide audience for the French peopie who 
were waiting impatiently for the turning of the tide. But this ineseage was designe} 
as mcre than a inere proclamation. In fact, Rooseveltian French conveyed a 
message to those among the French pojaslation who risked listening that had s1 
emotional impact rarely achieved by interrationa! radio. The speech had 1 
specihe aimi; bi waa aa & vali w action ii support of the landing. 1 had inetea:d 
the grand objective of seeking to unify the French people with their Allies ai .J ta 
restore self-confidence to their ‘eahathed pride. In retrospect, it emerges as a bold 
gesture. 

It stands, moreover, in direct opposition to an ever-increasingly emphasizes 
approech in psychological warfare. As prychological warfare beosmes ‘‘pro- 
feasionallzed” and as peychological warfare draws ita inspimtion from commercial 
adverticing, there has been a growing and strong concern about the “correctness” 

sand prectax:: of language and form. The content of propaganda messages must 
be produced, therefore, as clorely as pa-eible to the idiom and mode uf expreasion 
erent in the target audience. Thia expbaric has great merit; especially if it is 
denigned to avoid the “refugee” intonation which may be decpiy cSasstoes ¢> = 
target addressed. Roosevelt's speech indicsted how the of posite principle 1 mav be 
employed effectively. Under certain conditions, effeetivences may be increased by 
Petty Bi ivi UE @ A UF TApsuw Aud Studve aseedebaases (aiid cveD reese) & wake SOUTEG 
of the incesage as originating outside the target area. 

During World f'ar J, when President Wilson's prupagands mission to Italy 
arrived in Rome, Profersor Chartes Merrie:n, head of the mianion, faced an Italian 
public that had gruwn restless under military reverses. The involvement of the 
US in the war was in their minds still remote and remained 9 as the trlk of the US 
military effort moved into Franee. It was the mission's tack to kveo the Italian 
rautite's interest in the war at the hidhent Homible level. 

Merriam had been trained in the propaganda of practical polities, and he wax 
especially adept at public speaking and in appearing tefore inasa meetings. Although 
his miamon made use of all available forins of man communications, heavy emphasis 
was laced on public speaking. The speakers inctud 4 Jtalian Americans who 
retumed to Italy to sprend hope and information avout Americar intervention. 
Merriam and others on his ataff, who had no expertnens in the Italian Janguage, but 
who were fearning 10 epeak Jtaiianon the wene turned mit to te extremely effective. 
Merriam spoke English to audiences which understood not a word of the language 
but which literally wept when he broke into Italian phrares and sentences wherever 
his vocabulary permitted. He recounts that repestedi- when he got stuck for a 
word er phrase the audience would break out in wild ent:-miasn av, they mupplied 
him with the hel: which emailed him to somplete hisaentence The progrran of bis 
Italien rhetone wae a powerful piece of propaganda of the deed designed to demnn- 
strate his interert, convetoon, and sincerity 
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It might be argued that this apornach fs only relevent for propaganda to friendiy 
powerw and allies; bustile groups ied the “perfect” language approach. Special 
broadessts to the Cenmans during World War 1] demonsizatod how to inake 6 
cniceenasful exception. 

One such example was & regular feature of Radio Laxembourg, a broadecet called 
“Corporal Tom Jones."" Tom Jones wea represented as 8 typical American a, 
friendly and eaxy-guing by nature, with a keen vense of fair play and a deep-rooted 
foeling of bustice, Reesuee he grow up in the Green Bay eres of Wisconsin among 
a. large German population, it was explained, Tom had learned to spenk German 
in his youth. Richard F. Hanser, who plaved the role of Tom Jones, has described 
iin characterization: 


“The originality le; ia creating a simpie, homey character talking to the 
enemy as man to man — not as merely a disembodied voice representing 
the United States Artay or the United States government. ‘Tom’ was 
designed to create 1 recognisable personality to which listeners could re- 
spond with some wanuth and interest, and in this we evidently succeeded. 
Toia spoke with an atrociour American accent, which wea all to the good; 
there was no suspicion that he was a German-born turncoat. He told 
humas: interest anecdotes in a simple and even nalve way, which left him 
free of the taint of cleverness, sharp dealing or underhanded needling.’ 


Language idiom, like other aspects of pwyehological warfare output, inuet be 
tailored to the mission to be performed. The beitef that the language idiom and 
accent inuat be correct and idcutical with that current in the target audience ix not 
an invariable formuls. 

TRUTH VS. CREDINIUITV 


BaBse ‘eed 


By W. E. D. 
The credibility ef 0 leaflet message ahaula' be tested, not assumed, 


The Chinese Commuriet forees had been taking a terride pounding from uN 
artillery and sirpower, and yet they continued to pour forth toward the un Linee, 
in what their leaders chose to call “hiinen sea waves.’ Genera) Ridgway, then 
Eighth Army Coramander, was at a loss how to cope with this situation Ina manner 
most appropriate to lis desire to save human lives. He had ordered that an alr-out 
psychological attack be made on the enemy's morale and combat efficiency, and 
hi enthusiasm and interest in psychoingien? wartere were sucts tnd be tequeieey 
pasmed his persona! suggestions along to the Army's pwo for eonsiderstion and 
implementation. Thin is a eave history of « leaflet prepured in reaponae to one of 
his er qgeations. 

General Ridgway sugested that he would lke to me greater use nade of pictures 
and graphics on leaflets, eapectaly those portraying to the enemy the ugly views 
of death on the battlefield Ie implied that he wanted rw to wmphasize more 
of the gruesnne aapects of the umemy's death in battle, when facing the awesome 
might of UN armor Acting on the assumption that the General's with wae in 
reality a command, the planning croup in rw immediately set to work to implement 
the eugeeetion 

The drecusion that followed the receipt ot tte General's request revealed that 
there wae conaideraitc difference of apinion among the mem'ere of the leaflet 
actpon ae ty the advvembility af meme fenflete such asthe General propews. There 
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were sotne who saw no reason why tie General's rquest should not 49 fille. just 
as he expressed it. The attitude of this group could be best summarized, “If the 
Oe Man easels aS SR Tenn eee te See 

On the other extreme, there were those who emphasized caution. Betieving that 
& gTueROCTie type of iiiw tration on a leaflet to be drovped on the enemy might 
produce reactions contrary té those desired, thev argue] the? it was better to he 
lene emphatic i proleiming our intentions. A number of writers had 
the belief that “Atrocity propagands bagete atrocity.’ “Ii this be eo,” it was 
argued, “would not a leaflet depicting broken and inagled bodies result in the 
charge that ‘the un forces are engaging in inhumane conduct, and here is evidence 
reproduced by them that will prove the point.’ ” 


or to produce black-and-white drawings that might be appropriate 
for ilustrating the leaflet. A large number of te-hnically eacellent pictures of the 
batt\efield, taken before the enemy dead were p..ked up, were secured from she 
Army Signal Corps photo section, but for paycholugical warfare purposes most 
these were of little value. Since thay Lad been taken with a view of reproduction 
and dissemination to the American public most of them contained features that 
made them objoctionsbls for disseminsticn to au cnemy urget. For example, 2 
large percentage sort takes witb Sb Uneagytnn s penadineul anc 3 ts Gen eotha Al! 
too often a bread smile was clearly cvidert on the face cf the American posiny 
Saauiiliiaminieae These pictures were cant asiic av of quesimaiable uisit; 

for pevehological wariarc purposns. 

At last, a pictirs was unwovered imi nad been taken on a rocky Korean hillside 
to show a reletively !znge number of enemy dead just as thes aad fatlon. It was 
cleauly evidra? from the prowure thas the budies shown were Uninese end that they 
had fallen ia bavtle. However, the bodiee nad not bees routilated to the -xtent 
frequently noted after a heavy artillery-air asmauit. This picture seemed to be lees 
PUSH San Oboe, However, ihe iscwor inat ciuncied tie Geemion wo use this 


t the 

rewerse aice by the Sigral Corps: ‘‘BattleBeld scene, showing Chincse Comrunist 
dead on Korean hill 262, after xsccorsful aseault by Turkish act, February 21, 1061.” 

At that time there ware 12 or 13 members of the ow with combat forces in Kores. 
Besides the US the following nations had forcea in Korea: Croat Britein, Canada, 
Avestralia, Tie Netherlands, Heigium, France, Greece, The Philipines, Theiland, 
anced Turkey. However, even though the number of natioua dieatchine trove in 
thee fighting Iront war steadily incieaning, interrogation of Chinese prisoners of war 
revealed ther few realised there were ar under the un Command ercept 


dente as he inulin ene ee eee 
of truth. first, the fearfulnens of 0% weepurs and the inevitability of death ca 
enemy front-line soldier who continued to oppose the ux artillery-sir might, and, 
mocond, that netions rther than the US and the Republic of Koren have troops in 


A meenage, aprropnaic io the objective sough}, wae drafted in Chinese and 
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“These Chinese needlew/y met death resisting Ux Turkish forces.’ The leatlet, 


The prisoners on the panel, seven or eight meeting in one discussed the 
merits of the feaGet. All agreed that the text was wr 

simple Chinese. Likewlee, they all agreed that the text was appealing, i.c., that 
it conveyed & memage that experience would have taught front-line soldiers was 
vecurate. All ayrecd thet the picture Uuetisdca wae effective, that it depicted 


witnessed this rcene taany times and 


Dhratkaraees ae ocenind o00T > hick och AIIM cdiblinable 
Lut firet rate in their paychological appeal, one of th: prisoners turned to the inter- 
widens amt acked “Rat why di4 wou mati a ed leaflet by talline o 
We?” The nevis cutly mined m indatng whether ter he been 
Son Wilton auebateee tee: SE is capes ae 
tlo was then asked of the princaes: “tVhet lie do vou refer to?” 
samwer —-"Ths one Bere te lait saps, "Yor Chena Sst tar lven mee 
heanly the un Turkish forces.’ Tius cguiia’s ve.” “How did vou kyow 
this waa a lie?” the inierviewer asked. ‘Oh, that's easy,” anid the prieduer, “the 
Turks ceusdut have Kilied those mon. There are bv Lurks alive in ores, We 
killeci sf! of the Turks last November (1950) north of Pyongyang.” Ail the others 
un the panel agreed this was sv. 

Despite the fact that the ieafict in every Jetail contained only truthful state- 
mente, it so happened thet the Chinese, who were ~<prenentatize of the target 
audsence addressed, did not consider the lufict caption trucmit On 25-2 
Novembe: 1980 the Chinese hit the Turkish Regimental Combat Team with its 
full might, kiting inaay, Howewer mnat of the Trobe ence arettorad hy tha weieht 
ot the sinadh, ond it he many days beluse the const tuote sae rosoestiveted 
as an effevtive fighting force. ux accredited corrmerpondents publicisel storice of 
heavy, naa> complete, losses among the Turkish forere. The Chinese ia propa- 
ganda to thelr own troops spread thine storica, #0 thet they all apperently became 
convinees that po Turks wete left in Korea ss late as February 1951, aad therefore 
that the Chinese shown on the leaflet could not have bewn kilied ty the Turks. The 
leaflet lacked credibitity even though it contained nothing but truthful statements. 

The faiture to pretest this leaflet waa np mistake; how serious, it would be difficult 
to say. There is little doubt thet the psychological impact of tre Weaflet was greatly 
lowend by the caption. Had the caption read, “These were killed by the vr 
French Forces,” ‘vhich would have been an untruth, th: leaflet might have be a 
extitle to a much largor sumber aud, thuc, far more eTrctive ia its appeal. 
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Fig. 4—Factvel Leaflet Increditle to Communists 
Orepped on Chinese Communist treeps in Kovee in 
Mereh 1951. Caption in Chinese reeds, ° These mon 
died noedioessly resisting UN Turkish forces.” 
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DR. KAGAWA AND THE “KISS OF DEATH” 
} a ae 
Individuals potentially uscful to one’s caw = *hould not 


he singled out for favoradte metiion &. pgropegenda 
velenges except wialer Une moet exceplumal circumstances. 


Ut woukd appear to be en eiamentary principle in reychologieal warfare that one 
should not needleasly, thoughtlessly, or carelensly embarrass or expose to either 
ridicule or the suayacics of cusloyalty any friend or potentially useful individual 
living within the eneiny sone of operations. Notwithstanding the importance of 
observing this rule, it has not always been observed as strictly in past operations 
vs might be desired. 

During 1944, at the height of the US military rtruggle against Japan, an American 
owt miio commentctor in a propaganda browdicast to the Japanese people hinted 
rather strongly that the ('S would be willing to negotiate a peace agreement vith 
Japanese icaders who were acceptable w the US government. Dr. Toyohiko 
Kagawa, the noted Christian leader of japan, was cited ae representative of the 
class of leaders with whom we might negotiate on terms more favorable than 
unconditional surrender, 

Surely it was not the intention of the seript-writer or the radio cominentotor 
to embarrass Dr. Kagawa or to csuse him need'ess inconvenience. However, the 

aulla of the propaganda action were surely a: decisive in this diretion as they 
would have heen had the action been planned to achieve this offect. 

Dr. Kagawa was well-known in the UB. As one of the most widely Known 
Uinnsuan leaders of Japan it waa weil recognised in the Us Gat bc was eomploicly 
out of aympathy with the goels vet by Jareneer militarete, HHowwrer, there was 
litele that he could do, given the temper of the times, to frustrate th: ambitions of 
Japan's military clique nnd thus to advance American interests, The most he 
could do, under existing cireurnatances, was to fie low and bide his time. 

it is tot Btiown Wheiner Dr. Kagawa heard either the or a rebrosdeast 
of th cars mrezage but its disaernination in Japan led toi added difficulties 
for him, with no apparent compenmting edvantages to the US. Before the broat- 
cast was heard in Japan, he waa already under gus picion by the ultraconservaiive 
elemente of the enuutry. Afterward en hour-by-b ur surveillance wae sure to be 
impowd. The Japanese militariats would be sure tc raise the question, “‘Coul 
it be that be had been im touch wits American age ste?” 

Counterpropagandists and counteresmonage aavita eniled on Dy KRaenwn from 
whoua clarifying atatementa were cheited, which when produced in prin‘ carried te 
obviously ciatarted meaning that “Kagawa reafficms his feith In Japinre. leaders 
and Japan's wur aima.” 

Dvr, Kagawa surel; rust, bave had some feeling of relief that the Japancec 
officials were now then desicous f giving him vougher treatment. He realised, 
however, that he w2a a doubly merked man: first, because of hia firr allegiance to 
Christianity and, second, hy the frat that some thoughtless American commentator 
lac “ingled hin out for special mcation In a short-wave radio broad: cat. He thua 
concluded that it would be wel! to go into ‘voluntary exile” until thy incident was 
forgotten by the pecpie ot his horseland. 

It was under these circumstance: that Dr. Kagawa traveled to North China, then 
under Japanes: military domination, and took up ecret residence in ‘he heane of a 
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Japenese vaca official, en living in the American Methodist Mission Compound 
in Peking. D-. Kagawa remained in }eking until ozar the end of hostilities, 
What happened to Dr. Kagawa, in World War II, as o result of an Am vican 
radio broadcust is illustrative of the harm ihat can come to aryone alaut whom 
ents oi oon eee Oona. Oe Certainly no ove reeponaible for the script 
im question foresaw the dificulties thet would follow the broadcast. Certainly no 
one ineant to embarraas or to injure Dr. Kagawa, but tha resuita were the same as 
though the intentions had been there. In speaking of individuals in the enemy 


only to those who havo boen friendly ner usefui in the past, bat cycally to thoes who 
in the future. If individuals in the enemy camp 
, oF friendly comment, us s genera’ rule it might 
attention on these who shaw little of wo promise 
being potentially useful in tis future. 


“IINCLE JACKABS”* 
By JowatTnan B, Binonam 


iH 


nomena at Ae Canes atta of 
ieen Point $ std tw Iron backfired. 


In. November, 1951, a live American dyrvmo named William Warae resign yd as 
Assistant Becretary of Interior to take over the job of rcs director in Iran, which 
REE gi angieencth tone mea geting ore Within a few waaks 
Waiue tind inuwetrnl, ma ovuperstion with tim iranian Minwery of Agrreuiture, = 


uf 
a 
br 
aH 
ant 


cu Aas on Going wan tong apie cau 
chickens ud the jeckames aa a way of ridiculing the program. For example, ove 
newspaper seid editorially: “Why dos the United States Government that plans 


ta aa 4 ‘the Aliddla Enet ewsinat the Qnetit. ond wo shinbonsd They Bed bottce 


egy eere ww ee Te Se eed 


keep their jackass and chickens and leave us alone.” 
Thia sort of propaganda backfired; it only advertined the program. Typically, 


nena for the new American stock. (The trade-in procedure waa followed in orde: 
to avoid any implications of charity; ise uns clucnete reosived were sold in the 
market.) Frow a remote province, ‘8 tribal chief ser:t s courier with the nestage: 
“I oGer you the salutations of my posyl suai beg you ¥ nenign two of ¢ ‘hear fine 
donkeys te Firves Abad.” 


* F-em Shirt Sleewe [rplomary: ye AF Ia Action, bigs Day a 
York, 1964, py» 83-64. Peprodecc’ with the permission of Mr. Bingham, the 
and copyright holder 
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Irorically essough, a sizabl: section of tae American press, always inclined tobe 
hortils to Point 4, played up the jackses story as eo tummple ct purccucratic 
bungling. Cartoons appeared Unele Sam in the guive of a donkey, an object 
of ridicule. The real significance of i ubecy wan eokend snenpheady. 


RESISTANCE TO INTERNATIONAL PROPAGANDA* : 
By Raves K. Ware , 


This world le more 20d mete:tieed o!“prapagenda.” This is the fundamente!, 
al-ernbracing fact whici every propayantist muct face, end the implications of 


sages ey shoud mpm eva yw an ty hs Pas de yon 
—_—— 5 a sere? a are. Seen 


. % 


mune 
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“rn eenvented by subtlety or deviousncas wart of the skeptical 
Aeutrehet hee pot throv@h artufice but through 

Thas does pot aan that on che tacet emsentias ponte such ae the danger 
See Ee Sine Seenatly 3 eaiacineenengiy t Gate Paes cape 
we od tm 20!t pokes var own comvietvons It dows not mean thet we need to have 
any eeree of quill of apology im our role as propagandists — in (he better wenee of 
that word involving only « largeeale fort to or convince. (Probably 
few letemers to the Veare of Amenea de cot take |. for granted Unet 


tf 


Opercen Quarterty, 16 190-$1 (1082: Reprinted with perminion of 
= e. ec p right bentder, ned [oy White. the eather 
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it is a propaganda arm of the American Government in this not-condemnatory 
eee of the word propaganda. Of cours2 we are propagandists.) 
Ut does mean two things. First, our actions must be in Jine with our words, The 


bronaganda ni the dead ja mance wetent than the Wet SOE Ot stis Wo cigars eee 
propaganda of the word ix effective i in direct ¢ proportion to the deeds which it is 
at's to publicize. As Secretary Acheson has put it, ‘what. is even more important 
than what we say to the world is how we concuct ourselves, at home and abroad. 
The force of example and action is rhe factor which finally determines what our 
influence is to be.” 

Second, it means that our wvords will be most effective — at least in what we say 
to the non-Communist world — when the manner of our effort to permade and 
wonvines le modest, reasonable, discriminating, sensitive t the kinds G2 ekepticism 
existing in the minds of any particular audience, and prepared to meet that skepti- 
clesa eaacidlly and factuully, es neighbor might talk to neighbor. It mean that we 
are most effective when we depart freely, wherever the facts warrant it, from a 
siraple black-and-white picture of the orld, when we avoid all of the stock ballyhoo 
techniques of the radio or Wwlevision advertines: aa well ns the w.onners of the table- 
pounding or-tor and the finger-wagging schvolmarm, when, inatead, re cultivate 
the highest standards of journaliem. 


Fatluret of the Soviet Battering-Ram 


Ther: ia a curiously widespread assumption in the United Staves that the cunning 
Communists arc past masters at the propsaanda game anid that we wees; i om. 
Ur eate renk amateurs. Actualty the reverse of thia aseumption would be at least 
ea easy to defend. It is trae thei the Communists have hed siccessea in China, 
in France, in Italy; but the Comraunist tide seeins to have been recevling for sme 
years its France, at least. Even in these countries the successes can be attributed 
primarily to two great neszts which they have had and we have not: the existence of 

widespread cconomis Cistrise Shiun Veit Clase Kieuiogy in Inherentiy weil caicuiated 
to enpitatize upon, and their possession of a corps of dedicated, disciplined, ‘ace-to- 
face agitators within each of these countries. The United States has no fiftis cul- 
(uaa within France or Itaiy comparable with Chose which Russia has in the {talian 
amd French Communist parties. ‘either of these asscta, however, has any neces- 
sary direct reigtionship to propaganda technique as such. When it comes to evalu. 
ating Communist propaganda techniques as illustrated in the Communist prensa and 
ratio, the verdict of the typical resder OF tistenet in either enntern ar weateen Purgen 
seems to be that they are bo: cigly repetitious, obviously “propagandistic, and 
drasitade dull. One Frenchman recently naed a graphic gesture in describing Sovict 
propaganda — the gesture of an organ-grinder always grinding out the same 
mechanical tune. 

Available figures on listenership tell the same etory. For instance, in Weetern 
Gerinatyy 65 per cent of the radio listeners sampled by the Reactions Analysis Staff 
of micoo maid they had listened to the Vowe of Americu, while the figure for the 
nearest Communist competitor of tho Voice was 9 per cent. In Eastern Germany, 
where the Communists are in the saddle, the situation is remarkably aimilsr; the 
moat widely heard and respected station is not the Communist Radio Berlin but 
rag, the vigorously anti-Communmt, Amerean-dimeted, German-operated atation 
in Western erlin. Similarly, there ia reason to think that the Western radios, pac 
and the Voice of Amenca, are much more listened to throughcrt the Satellits crea 
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thn are Comraunist radios in Wester Europe. As for Americs, how many 
Soe et eee 

Tt in alan intarcatinag tn Gnd that the Western Eurnnean verdint on Communist 
dusbiness is sharnd to acme extent by the Communists themecives. They aty begin- 
niseg to realise thet methodical’ dogmation docs nut draw listeners. in the spring 
of of A00n heey ts tn: Sip Comenasien poate of Bast Berlin a campaign of ‘“eriticiam 

enci relf-eriticism” directed chiefly against Radio Perlin, end its chief charge,realisti- 
cably enough, was that this station’s output was duil. Several articles called for 
more humor, more conversation, more “sensitivity to what is alive” ‘Lebens- 
gefuhl), moze “creative optimiem,” a lees schomar- approach, fewer vatehwords 
(Schlagworte), and — this iron « Communist] — ies of a bisck-and-white picture 
(Rohwars-Weiss-baierti). There vas also some explicit zecognition that the form 
or techaique of Western propaganda is superior: "The content (of the Communist 
raclio rograms) triumphs over the form, which is to» little paid attention to, in 
corstrea with the Went, where the form usvally smothers the content.” The 
writer of this statement wes perhanc intentionally vague, but he seems to be 
obliquely accepting a 8 proporitics which in the minda of most. non-Communiste in 
Weatern: Europe is quite clear: the repetitionsness snd the propagandistic quality 
of Communist propaganda mate it relatively hard to listen to. 

Ina broacer historical perspective, too, the success of the Communists’ bludgeon 
tyy>e of propaganda is ainbiguons, to say the least. Probably the moet effective 
. tiweple piece of internarior st erewrse ts teem foo ne EL ONS yea oe tml 8 
ist. of Fourteen Polata, and it wes not a bludgeon. The appeal lay rather in its 
wlopting a broad ratesmenlike approach, above the battle and free from vindictive 
neem, Hitler's propaganda bludgsor. worked with the Germans, but few non- 
CGevinana were impressed, and the more wineame elaquence of Roosevelt and 
Chearchill delped to rally a world to defeat Hitler. The Sovict bludgeon has been 
wielded bn 2 larg scale for Uinity-ive year, ii nes perhaps worked weil with the 
Rumeians (though even this is questioned ‘n some quarte:s), but ‘vorld revolutsunary 
propaganda haw led to successful revolution only ip the case of Ciinn, Fock by, it ia 
tohy in China thai a Communist government has attained pewer without the help, 
direct or indirect, of the Soviet Pad Army, and even there the Chinese Red Army, 
sided by the Kremlin, had a goud deal to do with it. We ave frer, then, to follow 
the preaemt-day eidence in the direction in which it leadc. We are not compelled 
to masume that where oui methonta differ irom thoee of the Kussinns they are neces. 
marily right ond we are mecsemrily wrong. 


The Keal Prodema of American Propagarde. 

The chief weakness of our own propaganda js not, aa some Americans seems 
that we are too gentleman'y to dercend to Soviet tactic: and “fight fire with fire.” 
We use plenty o: fire (of a sort quite different ror, that used hy the Communists) 
in what we my to the proples bebind the Iron Curtain, and there is much reascn to 
believe that it is effective. The great difficulty lies in what we nay to the nm m-Com- 
mursiat world; the danger here is that we may appeer to be too “propagandiatic.”” 

To aporeciate the protdem that ow infonnation program is up agiinet, it is 
hece-mnary first to diatinguiah very sharply between the peychologcal situation that 
confironta wa om thie aide of the Curtain and that which corfronia ua on the other 
ide. On the other side, official Communit propaganda is omnipreeett, and the 
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picture of the world that, it presents is of course grossly distorted. While usually 
avoiding outright lying, it syetematically omits any fact or idea that might modify 
ite ali-viack picture of us and its all-white picture of the Kremisn. it continually 
and flagra sly stacks the cari=, Against this flood of selected data the listener 
must etruggls as beet he cea and our info-m tion and “propaganda” are rightly 
designed to help him in the struggle. Necessarily, we must spend most of cur time 
setting the record atraight; and this means not only correcting the groaseat lies but 
‘also taking the offensive and hitting the Kretalin hard on those vulnerable spots 
which the Sovics propagandist systematically covers up and glosses cover. Neoes- 
setily, we must seleci our farts too, presenting primarily the kinds of facts that will 
to some extent recirese the balance. We can and rust “fight fire with fire” in this 
sense, aa alec in the sense that what we say rauat often hare an emo‘ional impact. 
Neither selectivity nor the oceasionsl expression of strong emotion will impress this 
audience as ‘too propagandistic.”” On the contrary, a very ing unti-Stalin 
political message scerns to be juet what most of our listeners there want, Thoee 
who are ahvady strongly anti-Stalin (and most of those who Lwten apparently are 
anti-Stalin) usually co not seem to judge our mecaage 1u terms of ita judiciousnens 
and careful discriminations. Their emotions! noods are for vicazious expression uf 
their own erouldering hawted of the Stalinist tyranny for evidence that tite strongest 
nation beyond the reach of Stalin's power is on their ade, and for hope that. with 
this aod other ailics in Lhe West, their (ay ui iideration will some day come. This 
in what they want, ard this is whet they ure getting. Usqueetionabty, too, millions 

listen. Bs ecuaeh be vary enuhee olay "adliune” be Riemer wali eodioaentios 
there are millions in East German) end the Satellite area whe Sisten is no longer 
Ypey 0 BETUUB YEcs TON. 

In Western Eurupe and other parts of the son-Corumurist world the paycho- 
logical situation is radically different. In contrast to our listeners behind the 
Curtzin, who are starved for straight news and !o = 30usce ui nepe and eaotional 
support, our listeners throughout the free world ere oct sterved fur either news or 
hope. Asa rule their own prev and ra‘itu give them plenty of news and commett, 
and aan rule a gued deal of it is, like what they get frum Amenes, wiu-Cony numat. 
If they turn their dials lo the Voice of Americs, they do so not as starving men 
but as men whu herve just finished a Tharkegiving dinner, and they are In a chousy 
mood. In sdditiun, we vannot take it for granted that these people are favucatily 

tewesd America and Americans. Finally, and must important, thoes who 
incline toward neutraliem ar hypersensitive to what they call “propaganda” ecin- 
ing from either vide. [tis imperative, there’orr, that we study and take into account 
what they mean by propaganda.” 

Cie Ug Fe ore feisty Sure OF. twee GF CGS Whe cal Gest ue adel Reseniase 
“propaganiatic’’ do not mean that we indulge im lying as the Russians do. If this 
were what they mesnt the prospect of improvement would be dark indeod, since, 
platitudinou: os 3 ity snurd we are already making every “£57. to be scrupu- 
lowsly accurate on all matters of tangible fact. Occesional errors (sep in, in spite 
of all ou: effort, but nc major improvement is to be expected from an intensified 
effort to be lers like the Russians in this respect. 

What three critics do mean is not by any means fully clear, eapecially since it 
varies from cuuntry to country. !! would seem, though, that when » Religian or an 
Egy ptian or en Indonesian angrily twieta hia rodio thal in «crder pot to hear whet 
he calls the “propaganda” of Moacow or of the Voice of Americ«, the chances are 
that in the heck of hie mind there wa tilsyding of several evil iranges. The first is 
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cf two ensdely imple black-and-white pictures of the world, each of which he 
believes to be a gross distervon ef the complexity of reality, even when it does not 
contain outright lic. Then there ure two giant nations strugg ting for world porci, 
each looking upon the listener's ov-n country as 8 paws, or tool in that struggle and 
ae ee ar re aes ae The last image 
ia of the gnthering storm clouds ef atomke wer, ‘mn which the thunder of mutual 
SoresCdel is ok inn I WRN fogs be Sie. Calculated distortinn, 
dominauon and death — these, then, are some of the connotations of ‘‘propaganda’’ 
in ite present histarical context. It is no wonder thst “count me out” —i.e., neu- 
traliom — is & typicel reaction. 

Corresponding to these three evil imagen, three remedies suggest themselves. 
Each of them is nizeady tetng applied tc a considerable extent, and the extent to 
which any one of thera should be apptied is a matter of judgment and of be Jancing 
prs and cons. It je this writer's judgment. however, that what we aay to the free 
world would gain even more in impact if we demonstrated more candor, more 
Se a and a more “positive” apprvact. 

Selectivity. No one on our side questions the wtatement made at the begin- 
ning of this article: “The way into the heart of the skeptical neutralist lies not 
tneough artifice but throug eandor.” No one doubts that our information program 
ts and should be conspicuously superior to that of the Communists in candor — 
defining candor, provisionally, 23 a readiness to depart from the black-and-white 
picture whew the avuilable facts warrant such a departure. Yet even in the free 
world our tack includes tne countering of vicious Communiet propaganda, and ar. 

sting cf those who are mt yet avare of the natur and extent of the Soviet 
danger. There ia a real problem, then: at what point shied wo draw the line 
between the kind of selectivity that the etrengthening of the free world seems to 
require and the sort of non-selectivity that would demonstrate our candor and 
objcrtivity? To what ortent is the selectivity which i clearly needed in) our 
mnemage to the Communist world alan necessary or desirable in whet we say to our 
friende and pevential friends on thie side of the Curtain? Mow much white o: grey 
ean we afford tc admit on the ‘‘black" side of our own black-whits nietiira and how 
much black or gry on the “white” side? 

‘The line would probably be draws at one point by meet of the professional 
American propagandiata (ce... denk chiefs acript-w-iters in the Voice of Americx) 
and at a somewhat different point by many ia Congress and the general public. 
The profesc'onals are likely to favor « lower degree of aclectivity -- that ia, they: 
are likely to put reatively more emphasis on the advantages of obvious candor and 
chiertivity, While granting that we ds at bee a Waals ati of vur dirty fimen in 
pubic, they would usually feel Giat We should warn si jean enougn of it in public 
so that cur audience could not possibly fail to notice what we are doing. Yet a fear 
exiata — perhaps o minguiled fear — that Congres and the public would see some- 
thing “‘subvernve”’ ard insufficiently anti-Communist in the procedure if our prope- 
ganda were as candid aa the ; -(-wionals think it ought t be. In the interest of 
mutual understanding, therefore, {t sevms worthwhile to present in thie paper the 
reasons why, in ove person's opimon, the American information program to the 
noe-Cormmusiat work! should actually be less selective than it now is. 

An anecdote will illusteate one of the ways in which tco much aelectivity could do 
hasm. In the easly deys of World Wer 11 Goebbels dil his beet to discreelit the 
anc vith phrases much as “tne Ministry of Lica.” Te fa ew, anu perhaps the mast 
eruciel single insideut bringing about hin failure was a news report hy the suc 
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asserting that after a certain mission to the eontivent seven Hritish planes had 
failed to return. The German radio had iust descriled the same incident, stating 
that five planes bad failed to return. In other worc's, the pac was deseribing the 
British fortunes of battle as actually blacker than th: y were being dercnbed by the 
enemy In thia ease it hannean that the British wers merely accurate; two rlenes 
which the Germans haul seen leaving the continent w :re already crippled and failed 
te) get to England when the uthers did. Tie paychv.cgece! effect, however, wes far 
yrrate: than mere apparent accuracy would ever have achieved. It would have 

‘een worthwhile for the British to invent thoa two additional non-returning planes, 
even if they hed not existed, in order ta achieve a dran-otic demonstration of Britiah 
capacity to go beyond what wes necessary in the direction of candor, Selectivity 
in the form of, let us aaz, reporting that seven British planes Lit the Continent 
(which was true, but uot the whole truth) would have been a psychological mistake. 

One generalisation which this oxample illustrates is thut, the audience has 
other equreve af news, compariuons are likely to be made. Applying this to our 
present problem, it implies that if we should soft-pedal anything that is emphaseved 
by other news sources, Coinmuniet or von-Communiet, we weuld not only fxil to 
keep it from our listeners’ care byt would aleo lowe sume of that credibility which 
is our most precious asset. This -« cspeciaily true if the fact which ia ignored or 
entt-neduled is unfavorsole to ourselves, As far 46 news is concerned, the noundwt 
rule would seem ta be to let news value — the newspeperman’s conception of the 
inhevent importance or reader-it-terest oi an event -- be almcsi the oniy eriierion 
of what should be iacluded or emphasized. 

The experience of the British Broadcasting Corporation euppurta this view. The 
Voiew of America in defiuilely more hard-hitting, more outaponenly anti-Communist, 
than the psc, and thie policy has reaped dividende in our broadcasta to Iron Curtain 
countsies where the audiences crave hupe and vicarious expression of their own 
hostility to the Stalinist tyranny. Theiv the Voice of America is usually preferred 
just Lecnwsn it in in @ Gener Mure “ prupeganuiaiic.” On Che giver hail, Ure mc 
ia wwuslly regarded as more objective thar tne Voice of America in the non-Com- 
muniat countries where sensitivity to “propaganda” is gre=teet; and » major factor 
in ita repuvation is, probably, the great emphseis which it pleces on inclusiveness 

or uon-selestivity iz: the aews. 

As for commentarics, selectivity has disadvantages thee too. Therm are many 
topics on which an American preparing a pamphict or a radio brondcast may heai- 
tate to say an rtaing at all: Che Negro in America, elums in Amerva, unemployment, 
corruptios,, our attitude toward iriteh social:am. shift in our policws towerd 
German; and Japan, MasArthur's advance to the Yalu, Franco, Chiang Kai-shek, 
Indochina, North Africa, the Arad refugee., our disarmament in 1945, American 
""imperieliam”’ in Latin America, the perils of a0 a1... .a7e. On some of thene toni. 
we have a much sounder case thar. moet of our critics re tise, yet one oftex hesitates 
ewm to broach euch a topic, knowing that any really hu-:rvt treatment of it wovit 
imvolve certaia "aclmiasiona,” and knowing that every “s‘ninion” carries a 
— stain denger. 

The objection to 2dmissions doen have some factual support. T! re ia reason 
to think that some hateners who sre hostile enough to be looking fur Linger 0) 
pounce un may react to ali admission only by thinking ‘It must be true, since th vy 
admit it themselves.” [cause of thie danger, candor ia certainly not always eelf- 
evidently the best poticy. ut the availate evidence dees euggest that we should 
reconnider the matter; perhaps we have bri a too sensitive to the danger cf making 
udmissions and too iusenaitive to the opposite danger of losing both listeners ard 
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reappect by seeming to glows over problems which are very much present in our 
listemers’ srinds. 

The evidence in favor cf « nee for ever greater candor is impressionistic and, 
tentatively, experuncntal, The impressionistic evidence eames chiefly from the 
kincis of criticism of American propaganda that oceur most often in the non- 
Communit worid. With no stausties ov the matter, thin writer's impression is 
that those who criticise (and thes appear to be in the minority) most often describe 
the Voire of America as propagendistic (with veriante such as “'tabie-pounding”), 
as patronizing (with variants such as “boastful,” “condesvending," “teaching,” 
“didactic,” and “educating"’), and a simply dull. While thuse om pibeica oho 
heve. made the very different criticism that ite programs to the free world are wot 
“hard-hitting” enough, it ia significant that this type of criticism ia not frequent 
among tar listeners in the Lon-Coimmunist world. They do aot often say, as some 
Ainericans do, that wz are “too gentlemanly,” that ve should “fight fire with fire,” 
or that we should “hit harder.” POF tae do te, 10d or vey ka, is that we 
“pound the table” too hard and too much. Or they say that we are “getting to be 
oo such jike the Corununists,” or that the Communists are “even worse” than 
we are, The similarity in the pattern of adjectives is nleo striking. While the 
Commu..niote are appareutly not called ° ‘patronizing,’ the other two counts again 
us, “*:sronagandiatic” and “dull,” are exactly the seme es the two charges which 
are by all odds the moat frequent in describing Communist propaganda, (Again — 
ee nee ere ene een Pee er 

ua approech.) 

y enough, listeners do unt often ery mi sv many words that vur programs 
are not eandid enough. Yet if they were more snslytical they probably would, 
since, in their minds, a Jack of suiheical eninicr 5 cummahls unctertio ant partly 
accounts for mach of tie then daloele sane are mat Miike Greater 
eandor wouid of course counteract the idea of ' “propaganda” in th sense cf ealeu- 
luted detection; similarity, morc mal husality (eis camdor sbuut ourselves implies 
occasional humility) “ipht go far towant counteracting the impression among 
critica that pur picgame am ‘patronising’; ax! any variation from a black-white 
picture would be to them s welcome relief from boredom. When Antiony Eden 
reeatly spoke of the “magnifiens * performance of the Red Army at Stalingrad — 
ina way which if anything added to the force of his later anti-Kremlin :emarks — 
he probstty aco mmplished three things simultancously; he gained 4 littl added 
prestige aa a mas who could rise above ° ‘propaganda’; he minknized any teadenry 
ui tive Hiumiane io ibink unas ne ivis eupercor to them as Itussiana: and he gave . 
litue refreshment to ears jaded with “four legs goud, two legs bad.” 

Ae far ae it goes, then, the evidence which has come to the atten. 
tion of the writer supports the theain that, in view of the changing climate of opinion 
in the free world, diminished selectivity would add to the sise of our audience, to 
OUP OWN preatige, aad wo the Lelievability of everything else that we say. Aa for 
experimental evidence, prctiminary résutie uf ai caperiment done in Germany, 
with maiched listening groupa and controlled conditiona, have turned out in favor 
of candor. An approach which was lee selective than is now typical of the Amer- 
ican iiformation nrugram appesred to be better both from the standpoint of 
preberence for theme particular programe and from the standpoint of general ettstude 
toward the source from which these programa come. 

More Reepect for the lsstener, 11 w herd for many Anwticau lo appreciate the 
fall extent of the fear Uf American domia von that crete abroad, even among our 
non-< “ommuniat alien Knowing the live-and-let-ive spurt of the Amencan praple, 
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it acess ridiculous to us ths’; anyone should take charges of American “domination” 
or “imperialism” seriously. But such charges are taken aeriousy, and fear uf our 
desire w & 55 other countries as pawns in s power colors much of the liter- 
ing to oer wards. It behoov 2 tis, tines, w wee w it the words themseh +s do 
not suggest any sense of mnriority ‘p the listener or any !sck of undonrtanding und 
appreciation of his nation and hie cu:ture. This is the least we can do to counteract 
the notion thet wre think he fs ae could hecome, a ga\'n or tool 

In addition, there can be more of » person-to-perron approach, wiih « focus on 
the idea of ‘‘we're ali in this thing together,” and without any explicit attention 
either to the fact that the speaker is au American or to the particular nationality of 
he liatener, Even this, however, can be dons dest if the ideas and the forms of 
expreesion that are used show an iatimate, easy femiliarity with the listener's 
ways of thought. 

And even this kind of thing celts for tatimate Anawladge of the histener’s life and 
way of thought. Here we Americans are greatly handicapped by os senaraphical 
distance from our audienses. Although inost, / the serint-writere in the Voice of 
Arerica are natives of or have long lived in the country to which they ave bread. 
casting, too Aten their knowledgs is act up to date. Ofl 1 the writer has not reen 
his uudience for several years. An urgent noed, theret 2, ise greatly expended 
prograra of rotation of personnel, tc enable at lecet aii of the creative writers of the 
Voice to speid two or three months refreshing their understanding of th. minds, 
the current problems cad the emotional preoccupetions of tie people they are 
talking to. 

A More “ Povitwe” Approach. The psychological association between cenuncia- 
tion of Com:nuniam and our audieuce’s fear that we may drag them into an unneces- 
sary war seems to be spreading in some parts of the free world. The more we 
denounce, the more “belligerent'’ they tiink we are, and the more they fear uu. 
Frim hia standpant denunciation ia the worst powibie apprasch if we really want 
allies i & panies Wai OF UdsSiies agente Communist agpreetcs. Byi fs fs act xe 
eary to 100 what to do adout it. Ifa certain people (let us any the people of India, 
or of Egypt) is not even really awere that the Soviet danger existe, how can we not 
talk to them about the Boviet dunger? How can we justify our own policy of 
alliances, rearmiament and fighting in Korea except against a background of Soviet 
sggremion anm( the danger to ali freedom which is involved if that aggression ie not 

ad? 
 - witl remain regardlens of all our efforta to resolve it, That ia, thera 
Will Necesmariiy te some neutrahetc WO are a0 allergic to Any ADL-Soviet tak Dy 
us that they will alwave refuse to iieten and always cunsider it further evicence of 
our “belligerence.” But at least three things can he done to m‘ninise the frequescy 
cf thie reaction while maximising the mumber of thoee who hear the most important 
elemerts in our anti-Soviet cellectivesecurity meenage: 

(1) ‘To make cur actions an weli as our words scrupuloucly non-aggressive and 
non-provueative; io emphasie and reemphamse the (fGcial Atreimai policy of 
opposition 2o & “preventive wer” or a “war of liberation,” and %9 avoid action 
which would make theee words sound insincere. 

(2) Te state ovr accusations soberly and factually, witha A any of the sweep- 
ing unsupporied statements which are the stock-in-trace of Soviet propaganda 
agai at us. 

(3) Ta keep down the proportion of direct and wdlrect denunciation of the 
Kremlin to that amount which it eipirically found to be reasonably asceptable 
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s given sudience, and to fill che reaainder 0 our time with “positive” materia! 

is not even indirectly related to the Exat-West conflict. Since most of our 
snainiad tint “> tho ts world is at leari intiscctls scleted 45 the Hert Wisct 
conflict (+.¢. , Toporte of the increasing defensive strength and unity of Europe) this 
limitation would probably cut down coasiderably on the presen’ amourt of direct 
and indirect Gowuncatios. MH we did this the chances are that wa werk] both 
reewsure those who now think wa are ‘‘belligerent” and considerably increase thn 
ee eer on on eee ee ee Coerne 
presentation of the casentials in the care for collective security, including the 
nature anc dimensions of th Soviet danger. 


Coordination and Tinsisg of Operations , 

No problem lonme ijerzer in importance in tects! so one than those 
that relate to coordination of plans and the timing of ouip*. Vet, fre 
quently thea probleins Tecoive alt wo little considezution. Coordination 
is required with all : iturested ageicies and at 9! stages of an cpcration 
from initial planuing to final assessment of the cy mpeign. However, within 
the context «f this chapter coordination will fe treated only as an aspect 
or requirement for efiective dimemination. 

Coordination iefers to the harmonious sdjustment of plans and objac- 
tives to those of other courdinate service: ti. adjumiment of activities 
with those of other ageacies — military, political, diplomatic, etc. —- and 
with acwal events as these occur. In preparing psychological warfare 
material for Gnasesination, it is always desirabie, perhaps even essential, 
that content reinforce and in tua Ve reinforced by events — past, present, 
and future. 

These casa studies 1%: Spel oessig ws dadsevuity oy meenty bor SAVE 
liaison and coordination with all agencies, Giits, ox yruups imvolved in a 
prychological warfare effort or iw consequences, and three cases involving 
aapects or problems ¢{ proper timing vf cuiput and operations ars pre- 
sented in the following pages to illustrate some of t!:> more obvious lenrons 
thet are frequently disregarded in day-to-day operations. 


THE ITMAAN ADMIRAL 
By W. E. D. 


— psy hological warfere operalions raquires continuove 
Helen with ail unvte and service favcleed or relaiell 10 the actlotty, 


The creation and niborying of soapegcats in the enemy camp, when the latter 
finds iteelf in a situstio.. of defeas or frustration, 0 e favorite and often efiective 
technique that propsgandiata resort (0 in order to increase tensions within a specific 
target group. Dy sttadting blame on certain individuals or groups one nut only 
touda to pevechify past events and dramatize failuzen, but by euch claim also 
abe! ve other individuals or gruups of Viame when support or sympathy of these 
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groups are specifically needed or desired in future ecticns However, in the eelec- 
tion of scanegnata. nronegancdiats init exerciee great care eo an not to compromise: 
personalities or groups whore activities are, eater by ‘heir eupport of our cacee 
cr by their inedicieacy snd binging, helpful to sui ova over-ail edor. 

‘The ineflicicnev of the Italian Flect, in the early years of World War Li, was a 
popular thenie of Allied broadcasts directed to Germian audiences, Every cot- 
ceivable attempt was made to widen the breach which exteted between Nazi and 
Yasciet navies. One Allied broadcast deecribed an enemy convoy operation in which 
Germen supply ships were escorted to North Africa by seven Italian destrovers, 
with an Italian rear admiral in commund. Relying entirely vii accurate intelligence 
of how the convoy reeponded when attacked by Allied submarine, the broadcaster 
described in graphic detaii how che Italian admirel had ebendoned the supply 
shipa, and how the ships had thus become an easy prey to attack by Allied subs. 

Under some circumstances a propaganda atiack leveied against an inefficient 
cfficer, o- bungier in the enemy camp, may Le commetécd. fiowever, in the sit- 
uation described above, the resulta ubtained were not those the propagandints 
ear wanted hed they known all there was to know about the stmiral 
involy 

What tbe uperatom who prepared and delivered the propaganda attack agninst 
the actions of th: Italian rear adniiral did not know was that he was an AYied 
sympathizer, that he hed been in contact with Allied agents, and that his desertion 
of the German shipe was his contriution to the Aliied war effort. Not knowing 
these facta, the Allied oS ip went blindly ahead preparing the propaganda 
indictment of the admiral. i! was from these broadcuets that the enemy high 
<onninntnd busttiea the devel of the sethen ot son. Aw a revult of the claims made on 
these broadeasta, the Italian admiral was court-martialed, and thus the continued 
services of an uctive eympathivter ir the ciemy camp were brought to er end by 
the propaganda blunder of failing to coordinete propaganda output with other 
services und branches of milivacy end noval action. 

Another example may be cited from Mediterzanean theater experience in Worid 
War IT to demonstrate the necessity for propagen'\ planners and operators coord 
nating their efforts with strategicts and tacticians 4) ther lines of endeavor. How- 
ever, in thir second instance the blunder on the part «‘ the propagenda planner in 
failing to draft the proprganda plans with the full knowledge of the over-all strategy 
ia mind did not prove potentially no costly as in the case of the italian adniral. 
Tn the latte: instance the mirtake of te planners wan disenvered before an attempt 


ta 2 an ot wend wle 
Semme sxode as Seemed wo intaoee Rerdoee were pvp press. 


Prior to the Allie! invasien of Southern France in the summer of 1944 3 proposal 
was advanced, within the gruup aan ned to provide propaganda support to the 
mvasion, the objective of which wae to create disorder and confusion behind the 
Cerman lines. Propaganda appeals, s :cording to the proposal, would be addressed 
tc Frene’ partinan forces urging thon t© commit specific acta of saboti ge, such as 
the deatrnetion of highwava and railrand bridges, in order to delay of prevent the 
withdrawal of German elementa from the beachhead sector, and to prevent then: 
bringing up strategic ceserves. This was an instance of the propagantlist deciding 
what was stretegically deviratle, rather than waiting for th« over-all atratenic pean 
and tien deciding how it could inost effectively he supported by propagands. 

Before the propaganda plan was: ectually put into effect, the Engines, and Trans- 
port mertions of the invading Allied force leanne of the propoawd broadcast, 
Theae acctions were thz ones charged with the reaponeidility for satiafying the login 
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lic requirements of the Allied forces. When railroads and strategically loosted 
bridiges wer: deatroved, the advance of friendly forces would be delayed as much 
we would the withdraral of enemy troops from the beachhead sector. This, te be 
tira tegically sound, the oroponal to destroy bridgua ual railways vould have to give 
promnise of profiting the Allies a great dea! more than the same sct would harm te 


commit sgecific acts of sabotage waa one for the over-all military planner, acting 
in comort with the transpcrt and engineer advisers to decide, rather than ore for 
the propaganilists to decide, acting wholly on their own initiative. 

in this partioular iovtance, the Engineer ond Transport sections were not equipped 


force 
Exfloctive propayenda plans cannot be drawn in imation. They must be drawn 
in consonance with the military, politienl, and econumic plane they are designed to 
wypert. Pryehological warfare operators must therefore constantly bear in mind 
that psychological warfare is not an end in iteelf. [ce sole raison d'etre is that of 
eupporting another activity: political, economic, or military. To ensure that the 
support rendered is effective, civec liaison between operators and planners in the 
related Geks are required. 
COORDINATED “ASSAULT? ON THE 
GEILENKIRCHEN SALIENT* 


By Mason Epwanrp A. Caskey 


Am account of a caine eae : 
peoker broa:'casta to achieve the objec’ secs sought. 
An excellent exampro of a well-conceived, coordinated p,vpaganda plan was the 


sxplerment uf e eneriel leafiet and a toudmenicer in eapport the redmction or the 
Geeilenkirchey salient, in November 1044. 

After the collapse of German resistance in France, and the slow, fierve tattle 
for Anchen, the American XIX Corps found iteelf with a sizable foothold on 
Gennar soil, In acdition to the redaction of Aachen, it had penetrated the outer 
Siergiried defenses es far north as Beggendor{. But Geilenkirchen, having proved 
itwed{ a tough tut to crack, remained in German hands, and formed the top of a 
axisent erhich threatened the Corpe’ left Oank (Fig. 6). 

This was the situstion during the last week in October 1944. The Ninth Army 
wax given the mimion of breaking through the Siegfried Line to the Roer Riv.t and 


* Extracted frum "“Baloney Barrage,” Infentry Journal (now Army), 6020-23 (Dec 
149), Copyright 1049 ty US Infantry Asnociation (Aseociation of the UB Army, 
sucersanr) Heprinted with permiaion of copyright bolder. 
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Fig. $5—Asseult on Goilenkirchen 
Thie mop, from the “History of the 84th Infantry 
Division, shows thy Division's movement thre igh 
Geilenhicchen ond beyond 
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ostrblishing Uriciyehead: at the towns of Lannich and JDlich. The operation was 
planned to employ thre corps, XIX, MIU, and 30 (Britzsn) Corps. 

The main effort waa aesigned to the vetcrurn XIX Corps, which would open the 
offensive by jumping off to eatablish s. bridgehead at JXlich. The 20th and 30th 
Divisions were 10 make a combined at?s2k on the town iteclf, while the 3d 4 mmored 4 
Division would push northeast to Gereoneweiler and Karmen. At tiie poiut XII 
apenas diLtederananertcar t 

ot Bre toward Gereonswoiler, the 2d Armored Division was bound to exag- : 
quate lenkizchen salient, which would thea be suspended like a dagger, } 
threatening tie XIX Corps’ rear as well as ite flank. And the .arther the drive | 
toward Tdantch, the niore dangerous the salient would become. H 

The mision of XIII Corps, temporanly consisting of only the 102d Division, 
waa to pass through the 2d Armored Division for the attack on Linnicl) iteelf. 

The mission of 20 (British) Corns, having the American 84th Infantry Division 
pee stag wt oe Mach: peda tad init taal ie tne” 
by reducing the Geilenkirchen salient 

The 8th Division, having only just arrived from the United States, and heving 
never fired « single shot in anger, ws given the mirsion of taking Geilenkirchen ‘ 
itwelf — one of the strongest pointe in that section of the ‘ 


i 
: 


At 0700 on Noveenber 18, thay told him, the 234th Infantry would jump of on 
De eee Seen, 
= wrmmerr. tnd Oeiloakirchos, aad than airike toward 


Beiggerath. 

At 1220 the same day, the 43 (British) Division wee going to jump off to take 
ina vend, Neuerhende, aint the high gruund briween NicGernace and i iperei. 

Finally, a¢ 0700 the vext dey, November 19, the 333d Infantry would open the 
third phise to clear the vailey southweet of Geilenkirehen and to take tise town 


teself. 

“Well that’s the plan, ” said the G-3. "What do you have to suggest?” . 

“Bir, Geilenkirehen should be a natural fer a special leaflet,” answered the 
Liaison: Officer, "but that timing doesn’t give us any too much time to p-oduce one. 
TF ewe Traflet Rection von da it in that time. 1 evewort thet we fire = tnaMas tns- 
Geilvakirchen just before the 333d jumps off, the Krauts thet the; cro 
enciteled and haven't got a chatice. Who's defending the town, do you know, “ae?” 

“We know that it’s occupied by elements of the 183d V. t Division,” 

ied G-2, ‘and we think that they are part of toe 343d ent, but that 
baan't been confirmed.” 

"They should be duck sus fine thie seri of deal, sir,” naid the Liaison Officer. 
“Ef vou agree to my suggestion, I'll hop right beck cad we if we can get the ieafliet 
outin time. I'll see if } can pry a tou-dapeaker loone to go along with the 333d too." 

"Okay,” sald G-2. 

“Hes to it,” nid G-3. 

The lishon officer departed on th: double, ye:‘ing for hia driver as he ran. 

Half ag hous leter, he was otn5 a8 group, ip the cr of the Tactical Propagands 
Company — his parent unit -— which included the cunnnanding offer, the leaflet 
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writer, the layout artist and the unit intelligence officer. ‘The group agreed that the 
leafict could be produced in ine allottcd ‘ime, if every member of the team put 
on the preawure. Then they set about designing the leafic+ itself. 

Many different ideas were suggested, and finally s very simple, yet bold, layout 
was decidod upon. It was simply to tell the Germacs that Geilenkirchen wae 
encircled, and that their cnly choice waa between surrender und death. 

it took a lot of good teamsork, with no joat motion, on the part of the lesBet 
whier, the Inyout artist, the pbotolithographer and the presemen, bat four hours 
later, 30,000 copies of the ieafiet had roiicd off of the truck-mounted presses. 

They were then taken to 2 cearby ehed, out to oroper cize, rolled laghtly into 
cylindrical rolla of the correct diameter aud loaded into 105-mm_ base-ejection 
emoke shells, from which the smoke poor hed been removed. 

The shells wore then soaded into a 24¢ton truck and delivered 40 the artillery 
hhattalions which had heen anecified hy the Division G-5. Tne delivery was com- 
pleted by 2200 on the might of November 18, 

In the case of this leaflet, sccurity was a problem which had to be considered. 
Ef the information contained in it had gotten into the wrong hands before the 
actual atiack, it would have been like handing out copivs of the G-3 plan for the 
operation. Therefore, the whole thing was hansdied as secret material, and even 
the loaded leaflet shelle were kept under enard until tha time to fire them. 

By thie time, the ettack of the 334th Infantry had been under way for some 
fifteen hours, and everyone wan watching its progress anxiously. It hed hard 
hghting but made steady progress. By dawa on November 19, whea the 334d 
Infantry was reacly to make the final assault on Geilenkirchen itself, tha 334th — 
an spite of a violent couvieratiack during the aight —- was in possession of Pramamera 
and tho high ground between Prummern and Suggerath. The 43 (Britien) Divi- 
gics bod ¢cker Pauchem, Niederheide and the high ground witich threatened 
Guggerath frora dhe want. ‘The etuge was set — Gveilenkirchen was indeed encirckd! 

At OfAS thet morning. the ertitary Szcd a five-minute preparation. the last 
roundo of which were the modified ancke shell conteming tis special leaflets. At 
O700, the 22d jumped off with the ‘ni Sattalion ir, the Wad; Company A on the 


mss + ns oe we Shy ofahe | ps cowed 


® welt wade uf Stee Wane Teves, saat Comipeny & AP tree WaeU Sumsiee = Lcenpuay biel mmc ity 
wemrve, folowet behind Compaay B. A loudspeaker team frum the Tastica! 
Propaganda eee: went along behind Company ©, 

About eight hundred yards sor:theast of Cotlepkizehen, the loudepraker team 
haites asd made « broadean. ““he announcer told the Cermana that they were 
gallant soldiers, and had done all in their prwer for the Fatherland, but that thei- 
coutitry could gain no possible advantage from the useless sacrifice of their lives. 
He pointed out that retreat was imposmble, Lecause we held thn ground in their 
recr, and that their only sensible recourse was to eurrencter. 

So taMshichan de Guomeas vom sadwh 0b tf & tome Landred yards out- 
side of kirchen, vix Germans who walked ot of a treach and surrendered 
without firing o aot. The compuny walked into tho town, iaking many more 
piisomess as they went, and the unly essualties they rewcired wero cevmed by 
wooden Schfi mires, whch the mine detectors could aut pick wp. 

By 0900, Company B hed t.kan ite pari of the town. 

On the uiner side o ihe rivet, Conpany A hed slower going, but it wae caused 
more by the tevrain than by the enemy. Ther had to ores a reavel pit, then 4 
Dyard wide minefield covered by trenches und wire barners, then a “Nportaplats’’ 
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(German infantry liked to hold out im eports arenas) and finally, « series of high 
walle eeparating a group of orsparda. 

Ais of tiers barriers were cronicd Sy a surprised Company A without receiving 
any enetay ire, and it is conceivable that they might have walked through the 
towm on their side, just as Company B had on theirs, hat + not been for one 
incident. A German poldier trying to surrender, waving one of the evecial leaflets 
ene eer 

That did it! 

Rez _e of the Germans opined up with small arms and morters, exd that slowed 
the compeny down eome more, But the majority of the enemy soldiers surrendered 


THE OKINAWA LOVE 8TORY 
Br W. E. D. 
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than the primsry target addremed is teken from the records of the Okinawa cam- 
peigs, April-June 1045. On 28 April 1044, during the baztle for Okinawa, a first 
lieutenant of the Imperial ret ea oe mene Suan The Japancee 
officer gave as hie ressons for defovting the fcllowing: 

\ He realised Okinawa would fall to the American invaders. 

2. Japan would ultimately be defcated. 

3. He saw a eee een ne in needlonsly 
throwing away his life, and 

4. Wik Whdaal thiahade SUD ney Chinaman aust whe hadiqnevel with te-unlt, 
aud who wrrendered with his. 

Ox sur-ecdering to the US unit, the Heutenant etated that ne would conpercte 
fully with hie Amerivan captors end would anewer to the best of hie ability as any 
questi. .. pt to him. In retucn he exprensed the wish thet he might be permitted 
to continue to live cith his nurse friend. Members of the staff of the American 
army corge, to which he sturendered, decided that he could have his wish, twii that 
for purpores of legality it would be advinuble that the couple be married in the 
custom and tradition of American cociety. Thue who decided in & 001 of giving 
the lieutonant his wish, previded hz and hix nurse friend took the vows of matri- 
mony, felt thet news of euch a marriage might prove of considerable vulue as 
propegends to be directed aguinst Japan and Japanese troovs ia the field. Ansa 
consequence, plans were made ior the sedding and steps were talcn to give the 
event ride publicity. 

ane isne of reasoning that lay behind the belief that auch a ceremony, if widely 
publicised, would be favorable to the American cause ran somewhat as follows: 

“The Japanese think tha Arsevicans are crue! and inhumane. We'll show them 
how misteken they are."’ The a:cmbers of the paychologies! warfare team, tenpu- 
rarily attached to the Tenih Army, of which the particular curpa involved in this 
activity was a subordinate command, did not agree fully with the action plunned. 
but they were few in her, junior in rank, and aa a conerquence were overruled 
when they raised ob) sors, They had te unnris “1th the ordera emanating from 
the deciaions of staff cthcers whose major activity was in fields other than peyche- 
logical warfare. 
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marte by the corpe headawerters stef the wedding cemmon,’ was bell a few days 


veges ewe 


lader. Bigral Corps and psychological warfare photographers were. present to 
record the event on film. It i a matter of record that the quantity ef US “gold 
benid’”’ aresent for the ceremony vas sufficient to suggest that un important staf 
comterence was about to be held. f.s07 50 the ceremony the lieutenant waa given 
a new Japancec uniform, neatly pressed, and when suitable Japanese shoes enuld 
not be found! for hirr s new pair of US eurnbat boots were provided. The bride 
was dresued in a chtwacteristic Jopanese kimono. 

Although itn lewtensot and the aurse were Buddhists, the marriage cercinony 
waa that cf the Christian {[sith, performed by the Corpe Chaplain. 

Que concession, however, was rosde t the cultural preferences of the bridal 
couple, they were pennitted to receive nuptial blessings under a Shinto shrine, 
apecifically moved to the welding site for the occasion. Following the eeremony 
the couple spont a one-night bonvymoon in a US Army tent 

Prychological warfare persounel who were assigned to Tenth Army during this 
period report that propaganda resulta of the wedding were ineager. An account 
of the ceremony, with a» picture of the bridal couple with thoir faces blacked out 
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to prevent Japancae identification, appeared in the May 6th imsue of the weekly 
Japanese eaquage propagenda Lewnebens, Ryukyu Shuhe, publiahed hy the Tenth 
Army Combat, Pr-enotogical Warfare Team. Th. «tory was alao releweed through 
US Amy public information channels and thus mede eyeilable to strategic peyeho- 
logrice] warfare operators in the US and in other arvan of the world. 

Any potential grod that might have resulted from the attendant publicity of the 
event, however, was more than offect by the resentment and bitterness raleed 
among tne US fighting troops on the idand, and among civilians in the U8. 1s. 
cumsion of the event in the US was unusually sharp and bitter. Life shiowed a full- 
pesge picture of the coupte, aod atated sardonically: “Three o's who captured the 
couple were turned away from the ceremony for being ‘too dirty,’ " 


TIEAE AND SPACE FACTORS IN PHYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 
By W. E. b. 
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account that followe ties atatantiet tts Cate dae. 


Time and space are factors that the psycholugics: wasiare planner nocds to take 
into account juet as surely as must the operations officer of au infantry wait. Yee, 
in sn age of yreed and mase production, one constantly needs to be reminded that 
even miracles require time. This account dewribes what may bapen whan 
adequate thougiit is not given to titne and space factors in planning paychological 
weriare operations. 

"Throughvut the spring and summer of 195 the politic offteers in the Depert- 
went of State continued with the preparations for the Japanese Peace Conference, 
to be heid in Ban Francisco the first wees i September. Ther shovid have been 
sufficient aotice giver to the persounel in the Department's ta vo that individuals 
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with propag.nda pianes desired to support fuity the | known political chjvetwe. 

Throughout the long months leading up to the conference the Sovist Union and 
Un] LEyIet ssueiiite Dies Cf mates coMlNU|d If Oppose Une cunyening ef unc cenit: 
ence, As time wore on, it became increasingly evident that only the mtransigence 
vf thie tsdoc of states was likely to mar the succens of the tneeting. 

The Prem and Publications branch of 11a, among other things, had planned to 
imewminaie a cewn ieafict in aoe of the inaior pews evntem in the Far East in 
sug>port of the position the US would take at San Francisco. One pamphiect, 
“Six Day War — Soviet Union against Japan” wasn cerigned to show what little 
part the Soviet Union actually played in the Pacific war, which ended in Avgust 
1945, ‘The idea behind the leaflet was excellent; horcver, the time schedule 
allowed for ita preparation and dimemination waa ill-adapted to th. actual require 
ments of the situation m the Onent. 

Although the Japanese Peace Conference was cailed to mect the first Monday 
in Septembes 1031, the plan (with the covering explanatory memorandum) for 
the pampoilet, “Six Day War,” waa dispatched so late froin Washington that ie 
ict not reach Hongkong, the translation and production center for Eastern Asia, 
usrti! the afternoon of Wednesday, 20 August. This proiably would have been 
wufficient tinve in which fo t-analate, reproduce, and dinseninat: the pamoblet, 
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without undue difficulty, if everything had gone off on sebedule. But, in the Crient 
nothing is so certain as the unexpected. Sufficient thought had not been given by 
Washington to “‘tirne and space” factor, and thus the production personne! on 
tie spot faced great diffouition in meeting the deadline (the wuekend priur to the 
opening of the conisrence). 


sent tw ali Far East var posta, svsting that Hongkong was priuting 500,000 copies 
of this “fast” pamphlet. Each port was aaxed to order the number of cupies of 
“Six Day War” i¢ wruid nee! to mect ional enuiremenia, 

While all thiz was taking place, Hongkcag printers were contacted. Since an 
order for 5C0,000 pamphiets was a sisable one, the printer had ww be urywl to drop 
whatever work he had in his shop at the time and rus 36 hours without stopping, 
im order ty maue th Thizeday afterccon deadline. The deadline had to be set 
for late Thursday in corde: tu match the schodule of the airlines, most of which hod 
planes lcaving Hongkong for other Fir East posts only on Friday and Saturday 
(31 August and ! September). 

Realising that few, ii any, of the poste would receive the request for orders in 
time tu pince a requisition prior to prens time, a disnemination schedule wos entat- 
hashed which wan based on the number of copies of “American Today” that was 
regularly distributed to the other poets from Hongkong. The nus ber reserved for 
many one post wae to be changed if any orders reached Hongkong befure the pam- 
pie Keie Gelivercu io the aistiues. However, fo urders reacned inengkeng prior 
to the departu: of the planes. 

The printer, aa might ‘yell be expected in a time of haste, ran into all manner of 
ciificulty. Iv order to meet the deadline established, he had to hire, on a temporary 
basis, fifty Chinese women to fold the pamphleta after they were cut. 

With » sudden incresm: in his payroll, it wes natural that he shouid eant and 
would nzed his money at the earliest pomible moment. ‘Thureday, the 30th, was s 
Yoon! holidss suck, thus, the Enane Gayaitinent of ihe Asmenean iaiornacon 
Marves:n Monghong did not werk. Therefore the necessary accounting work had 
ics be done on Friday. On Saturday and Sunday Che denen American staff did act work, 
uminy was Lever Dry, another hulidey. ani tuesday was reguiar payroil day. 
Witi a schecinie already crowded with bolideys, the accounts section was diaine) nod 
te alter ite normal ecurae to make epvcial provieh on to psy the printer. Yet, “he 
printer wanted hia money ao that he nuuli pay the help which he wae required to 
employ in order to meet the time schedule imnnerd on bin. 

These jrublems mey indeed teem small to atet-side planner, but to the ican 
on the spot, ware that airplanes will leave on time wheiher or not the aiurtic vated 
easgo in aboard, they are indeed important ineves. Then too the man on the apot 
must keep the printer happy; if be doesn’t he may find it ismponsitde to neeet the 
nert product‘on dewdhne. He murt aleo live with hie American colleagues und if 
the cry “emergency” in a.0ded too c!ten it may appear all too unconvincing. 

Mews of the difficutty In meeting tie Ught production and transportation ached- 
ules might have been avoided hal ¢ mare realiutic plening echedule Leen followed 
im Washington. The faiture of Washington to observe the time end space factors 
mace what could have Leen a simple: operation a difficult one 

Ltn irapomuble to reack many waa ponta from Hongkong, except by air freight, 
im lew Ghan wx weeks, and vet its cont le virtoa'ly nechititive The leck of advance 
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planing, and the failure to provide proper coordinaticn between the Department 
precanel in Weshington aud the agents in the Geld led io = host of added diffi. 
cultaen, higher transportation costs, frayed nerves for thoec caught in the produrtio:. 
veb, and a probable redutior in effectivencas of the output due to the failure to 
dimeminate the mesreze at the proper time. 

‘Tt ie understandable that fact-breaking news, of » wholly unexpected character, 


involving an anticipated event, such az a peace conferencu, whon the scheduled 
seock haeaeibea te laaeneandh aneutin inandvucey atti anak aie In this inatanece 


the (allure of the propeganda policy planners to act in sulin? time to permii the 


orener ana edenuntea immiementation fod thee plone wae dia in gona mereure to 
their fei*-*y to take into account the many problems that can arise to plegue an 
operstion whos. implem+: tation must take place at some distance away, and under 


Uretuinrtainoos iereign to norma: American practices. 


A DIVISIVE APPEAL TO THE COP THAT Was NEVER Mane 
By W. ©. D. 


our ol eetlstahile hs one at 


‘The time was the firet week of Febrzary 1951, the locale Rowth Koreas, and the 
coratestanta at arms the furces of the UN command, then ied by General Ridgway, 
and] the combined forces of the North Korean and Chinese Commnanis(. comsuands. 
For more than 2 months un forces had given =p hard-won Korean territory in 


had rareued the last of the retreating UN troops southward ont of Geuul, the South 
Korean enpi‘at, General Ridgway issued an order to his trocys to stand and fight, 
ioe, 00 dase FewreBting. A toe cn; Leter be onmlered hie Bighth Army te tebe Ge 
(fensive. 

The units of the rx eammmand bit Communists all along the line. In this attack 
the Chineer forcer soutn wo Seuu: sulecre) crecpueiany ete vy tome. Laie 
pumberr were kilted in the area below the Han River nnd a large bog of prisonen 
wae taken aa ON troops rolied over Chinese positions. a a 
the interrogation of these priaoners revealed a most inlereatang picture. 
thet the narticuler Chitene army (equivalest to va American coma the 
‘ront south of Beoul was componed largely of the same offiwess and meu wo had 
awe Up a Chitene Nationalet army (corps) Uiat had) been sent to Manchuria 
{rota Buuthweet China in 1948 to cppoee the ed: ance of Communist troops. 

When this preliminary or uncvaluated order of battle iafonnation was received 
by the ther newly extablished Mrychologival Warfare Pt ag inh pera 
plennng perronnel eet out to verify it. All available interrogation reports 
je rsonne drawn (rom this army were analyzed. Cade wenteieeth te 04 
(oder of Battle fection. This ia what waa learned. 

The Commanding General of the Chinear Communiet army, with field heed- 
qeartere in or near Becul, appeared to be the same office who had ccmemoded a 
(Dimer Nationalid acmy in tatth againet th Chiaca Cosnmunists ina then 3 
year emcee AN thee divisinn eammander anmwand to be the aune men who 


~~ 
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had commanded divisions ef the same army and more than two-thirds of the vwei- 
mental commanders possessed ‘the-enme @nanes ne the regimental ieader im that 
Nationatiat anit. 

Incertogation reports indieated further that the Naticcalet emmy tad sur- 
rendered as a unit to the Communists; in other words, the Cummanding General 
ol the Nationalict army vurrendered his entire command to the Commnunista 
without subordinate communders cr men beieg given an opporvinity to hold out 
on their own, Suberdinate commanders had tide choice but accept the fait 
accompli. They were thousands of mile from their homes ecemingly 
unfriendiy headers, and faced with the ke vwledge that if they opposed the act of 
siTTETer ey Were Kites tw fate reearortere] prvasuTes, sorry, ox perbers 
even drath. 

Follewing this surrender the Commun te separated the officers and the men 
of the surrendering unit and sent them | lp indoctzinstion centers. After a few 
months.tsaining in Communist ideology, / ost of the rank and file, practically all 


the tan cominanders, an@ many from ari ‘Sg the interppediate masks of offices, 


were brought together again to forcn the ca! fe ofa new Chinese Comraunist army. 
Estimates of the percentage of former Natiinalints, officers and men, in the iewly 
formed Communist unit reached as high an-\5 percent. Thus in this new!y desig- 
nated Communist army al! the top comme iders end = majority of the rank ard 
file were former rnembera of a particular C/dnese Netionalist army. 

The psycholozical warfore planners in Eighth Army asked thenwelves if this 
was not significant. Here was an army consisting of three divisions that had taken 
a terrible beating from ux forces in Korea during the last 5 days of Jazuary and 
the fins week of February 1051, One division had heen virtually apnihiiated, and a 
secoad one was definitely ‘‘on the ropes,” wherear, the third, no far ns known, had 
been barely touched. Could this arnry have been te! led as expendable by the 
Communiata? Would the army commander be receptive to this maggestion from 
un psychological warfare? Would it no> be feasible to attempt to win him away 
from the Communist canse? After ell, he had surrendered an entire army to his 
opponent on a previous Gecssion, Couid lie be eapeeted Ww r_aet ite periona mace! 
If appeala were made to either the army coramander or the men would they respond, 
or would their Communist indoctrinntion provi: so effective an to prevent success 
along these lees? Ne owe knew (oc showers to Where quesuOna, Dut tieTe Weis 
coveral in the Eighth Army Paycl. nogical Warince Division who believed “rothing 
vintured — nothing gained,” One offizer reeaiies the motto of a Workd War I 
Pay chatogical Warfere ut unit, “Renieenber the Tustle} He gete nowhere unless he 
sticka hie nerk ont” Thor. after due deliberation the fouowing course of action 
War pauper A, 

A‘ momage in Englah, with an appopriste translation in Chinese, + ould be 
prepared, which would revc somewhat cs folluws: ° 

“To The Commanding General 
00th Chinese Communist. Army 
“Your unit has put ups vanant fight against insurmounievic vide. You 
have had to fight the cold of Korea, you nave had to move your mew and 
~quipment over tortuous roads and among unfricndly cr indifferent people 


© For obviews reaecns: the names vf individeals and unite 2ave been omitted from 
this account. 
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~- the horeant., You have had to rely on long supply lines, cut in dosens 
af placcs by the power of oN air Your mots have faced the peat up fury 


of the de (hates seltile, Against vhese odds you have waged 
a great battly ~- but all to little avail, 
“Have you ever to ask yourself, ‘Whi should thie nappen to me 


and tomy men?’ ‘Why sieuld my unit be asked to auffer nuh: grievous 
losses?’ 1¢ could be that as a unit coinpooed of a large number ¢{ former 
Nationalist soldiers, led in large part by former Naticnalist otticers, the 
Comenuniat High Cotnmand consider it ta be expendable. You aced not 
throw away the lives of any more of your men. Take hee.\ cf what I eay 
znd bring your saeaita GP Uns sew sey OF | he Catted Netions’ side, 

“Lam prepared to denignate ar offices of appropriste rank nd postion (o 
meet with you, or any duly authorized representative you designate to 
diseuss how you can bring to an end the seneciess slaughter your men con- 
tinue to fae. If yuu are interested in availing yourself of the opportunity 
Ww tiiscuss hunuravie capiwuirdon, piace a large cro (X} on the runway 
of Uae Wabi anaivigs Genre talons were oes 2b Veh Gay bay Papork 
to me your evident deritrs. 1 will ir this event dcop a second menage 
near that spot sugge~ting a suitable meeting place for a preliminary dis- 
cumiom with your desigratec representatives.” 


It was further proposed that such a message, in both the original English version 
and a Chinese translation, would be signed by the Commanding Genera! of the 
Ametican corps facing thie army. The two versions would then be placed in an 
appropriate Riesa.ge container, sraled, and addremed iu Chinees and Korean ar 


= 


locate on tho ground. After all this was cvione the mearage container and attach- 
menta were to be eiven to an Air Forec unit for dropp! xg on or rear the probabie 


Dian Ditemcebnan Av 6’. 41s .-- 
eee eng es ws OE quay \tSES Sisaz. 


Tisore who proposed this plan saw this advantage to the employment of such a 
scheme. First, the amouut of time and materiel required to draft, translate, aud 
W Geaver We Inewage Whe sight. ‘iis wus important when at the ume it wan 
impowsble to drait and print a simple leaflet in limited quantities in leas than 
30 hours. Bevond, there was always the chance that the Chines: General might 
inclined to negotiate a surrender of the forces under his command. After all 
had chasiaest skier oreviously during the eoure of battle  Bechens he geil! 
retaimed some proNationalia svmpsthies, and the Nationalists were aligned 

with the ow cause. Also the General's three divisions had been hit 
ri aad he would sovn have to explain hie heavy luaves to the Cornmunict high 


Even though there were several facto.s indicating tre posdbility of success in 
eccuring & miss surrender of the Chin ee army (corps), everyote in the Pryeho- 
logical Wartare Division realised thay the chances were none too good that such 
A message Would ever be delivered an spreified, uneopena) to the Con:manding 
General. Everyone realised that the ught security ayxtem need by the Com- 
muniat forecs would probably prevail end Unur che i emmage would moat likely (a!l 
into the hands of pulitecal offers amd thus never preach the eddreses epenhed. 
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Thus the planners at Eighth Anny were prepara to gu a step further w the event 
no reply was received to the firat mensage. 

Ifthe Chinese Genera! did not reply the Eighth Army propagandists could con- 
clude cither that the political security system in the Chircse Communist coms and 
wee on efficient, that it was uscless to try to reach a Generlin the manner ind’ ected, 
or they could cenclude that the Geneiul might have received tho message but 
either berause of fra: oc strong ideciogical attachment to the Communint cause he: 
was not interested in accepting the preposel outlined in the original mereags- Ir 
either situstion it would be clear to the UN command tiat the General woiiid be 
of Little # any value to the ow enuse at a later date in trying to effect a mans sur- 
render of his army. ‘Cherefove in the event that no reply was received in a 3-or 
4-<lay period following the sir drop of the first mensage theac additional steps 
would be undertaken. 


saateed « of dropping only one — three would be dropped in widely anal areas 
to ensure the greater likelihood that at least one might fall into the hands of Com- 
munist security officers. The message this time would resi somewhat ax follows: 


“To The Commanding General 
(Oth Chinese Communist Army 


“Your teply tomy message, dated February ——- 195', has been recvived. 
I necept your counter-proporal with respect to the time and place for a 
meeting of representatives of our two commands to discuss the suspension 
of hostile action by your command against un forcer. I shall therefore 
appoint representatives to meet with your officers at the time and place 
you have suggested. 
Commanding General, U8. 
Corps” 


It would be virtually impoeeible to estinsie i sf tains Sow Se reoript of this 


menage xould impress the headquarters of the particular Chinese army addiromed, 
Lf any one of the three copies fell to the hands of security officials and was judged 
tar be authentic, one could ace the Commanding Genera! being in rerious troutle 
ot teing regarded with great euspicion, H on the other extreme the ecntenw of 
the mersage were taken to be what it actunily was — er hoax, it wae difficult to 
irnanine how it could :sekfire to the detriment of the UN csuse. Hutely thy Chinere 
would not wish to disc usa or epeculate in any way, with the world et large or among 
their own people, the posaibility of any Chinese unit surrendering to ux forces. 
Between the two extremes of powible reception tinere waa always the ponsibility 
that seeds of dewbt, or suspicin cf disivyaiiy with reapoet to the General, couid be 
planted in the minda of the political officers charged with the teek of preventing 
defectéon. If saen could be brought about it would surely detract from thi: offi- 
crency of the command. 

This secepd etep waa to be followed by still a third. Sp.wial leafleta would be 
mrenared in suffielent namier fur widespread dimeminztion throughout the area 
occupied by the Chincae Army. The leaflet would app: ine tie other and menin 
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the subordi.zete commaads of our knowledge that they were in large mensure former 
Nationalict soldier and therefore ideologically inclined to accept un objectives. 
"Dhe leaflets would stress the tenible loeses infiivied an the command during the 
pase weeks and the un determination to crush any force that ecatinued to oTer 
renistance. The words, “The United Nation: can be as ferocious in tattie —. he 
tégar, Dut in victory ee entle as a lamb," would be etrewexd. 

This leaflet would list the attempts that had breu made to reach and influence 
the top command of the army in order to permuade the leaders to accept an honor- 
able solution to a contest that was daily becoming ali the more onesitad. Chins 
officery and men would be reminded of how callous their commanders had been in 
disrerarding.appenla from the uN to wurresder the com.ncsal for the purpos of 
anving the lives of teen who were “known” to be friemtly to the om cause and 
therefcre opposed to communtom. This it wee hoped would provide the sank and 
fale with the necessary vatiunalizaticr to raake individual or stuall group eapituic- 
taon feasible. AR who read or discussed the lenfeta would be urged to seek refuge 
tom commiscism within yx lines, 

Since no girl of this plan was ever attempted it will never be known wheiber 
(a) it might have Leen posetble during the eurly atages of the Chinese fghting in 
Korea to have pinched off an entze army command through mass surrender, or 
eee ey ee 
ext sufficient invenaity to have seriously impaired the efficiency of the command 
could havy been planted in the minds of the security officer. 

When the plan in e!! its phase was prerentec to thote who were reasponable for 
giving the ‘go aheu! signal,” doubts were rained in Eighth Army. beadquarters. 
First, wee the plan feasitile* Second, were the Chinese “np” for ouch mtinchn? 
Third, would not the plan iead inev. ably to failurs and thue prevent. st some later 
date, on a more auspicioua occasion, the greater likelihood of succes? tence, the 
plan was ne-ver itnplemonted, ee See 
with ite objectives on the per’ of thove eho were administratively cesponaible for 
the implementation of psychological warfare at the tire. in diem suing the pro- 
reed olan the officer makina the decision said, “I'm ai raid tis is not the proper 
dime te euch » bold plan.” 

It ie pe: true, aa rlleged, that the scheme was ton bold. However, the 
wdrens co of bindteleht hae added to one knowindee of what might have happened. 
During Us wares wosk is which the theee-nheee nlen cae advanend. a Chinese 
officer, with o rank equivalent lo a lisotenent colonel walked iste um lines and 
surrendered. This ofheer proleased to be ao reyinental etal officer in tha army 

cn which the memage v: ‘Md have been dropped for the Conmasnding General. 
ror Lo SNE CATAMNATON OF ne one Wwmtemins moony oo Sn Comune, this 


cer had beki a auth more responsibly position. He was the uide<e-camp and 


the intelligence information gleaned from other sources relative to the high pereenit- 
not od taney Hiatisediinn tn tee oultncandh ail of x Cediadeamanh te Pek 
and Gie with Comrauakt methods and cnertives. 

The liewtevant colonel piteoner c{ war volunteered for inumedwte service im any 
uN paycholegicsl warfare eapecity and especially r-quested that be be permitted 
t addras his former comrades. As a comstqueace he broadcast mewere ly 
ground kedepeakers, and be prepared a written mensage that he addrewed to he 
old division. This menage wee reproduced for dropping ever hie old unit. He 
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sugzested that ‘tiv picture appear o: the leaflet in order to assure his fort: 
leagues that he had mached the un ‘ines in saiciy. In addition to this, be volun- 
teered to voice an eppropriate airborre loudepraker appeal as the leaflets bearing 
hie iiresenge anc Uences wers dropped. This program was inplemented. 
Ju the dsys and wooks which followed this action, frequent reports were receiven 
had 


ae ee ee eure 
veaderad in respoese to the lieutenant colonel's When these reports were 
investigated it wns discovered that the times, "and circumatances of cur- 


the colouel's menage. Ths, as days passed into weelss there develuped among 
ihe sxepins 6 temueney W CE UpoH the sotivity Of thle prisoner of war in the 
field of psycholoyical warfare as largely fruitless 

Several wiehn later a mamuver of the Fishth Array Paychological Warfare Divi- 
sion visited the prisoner-of-war enclomire where the lieutenant colonel wac quar 


drweesd ja is clean uniform. The appearance of the new astivel marked sek 5 
Cee ee ee ee ee 
with him. ‘The new prisoner claimed to hsive beea a medical officer in one of the 
threo divisions of the 00th Army. Sie tasted ast tas iealaedl te tenes west The 
ary was ordered wituarawn from the Seoul sector to Nerthern Korea or Mar- 
churia. Te was asked if be kne-y Lt Cot —— (name of prisoner of war given). 
He replied that he did not know any officer by such a nance. Following thia exchange 
| .aformation it was cocided tc bring the two priscuess uf wer together, in order 
to cheek on the veracity of each. 

Whea the Chinese medical offiver war introduced to the lieutenan’, colonel the 
former said, “Oh, you're the owe who cauued such n disturbence in the Mh Army. 
Wen your tnesange, With: tac plete, J), Cropped, ons helt bruke cut. 5 news, 2% 
a fact, thut your old division commandir was replaced immediately and several 
other changes in command were contemyi ated,” 

The new arrival etated that the division commander hi d been roplacec because 
of his negigence in detectang the suisveim ve-irmicivade denwences Of One who had 
taade good on a desertion to the enemy. It was abso learned from the Chiarw 
riedical officer prisoner that the entire army wes rcheved from duty in ¢'* Seoul 
sectre aid orderrd t a rear area. perhaps even to Manehunsa, for further ;obucei 
tadoctrinafian, reequipment, ard replacements. This, if thin information was 
accurate, the a. tvities of one deserter, after he feached Un iizee was eutneent 1 
cause the Chinere high cotnmand to bebev2 it was ot politically safe te pernit 
this samy to continue to hald an irnnetent foantaline asetne ‘Thea an entire army 
waa ordernt to the rexr Can this move be claimed an a victery for uw payeho- 
logical warfare? The anawer may be yea, it may be no. Without the poverand 
destrestivenera of un arms the apprals of a lone dewerter would aot heve anpeard 

80 potent. There ia no accurste way of azscezing the importance of the propagands 
cianeminated by the lieutenant colonel. Yet, ia it not reasouabie to supposr that 
oo Caeenmon, suapwion, and doubta created an to individual loyalty east by the 
lieutenant colonel's memagra may have hurried the deciaion to withdraw ih: unit 
from combat and thua furche ecntritated to the confusion within tne enemy ranks. 

One thing ia surety evident from this ease; i1., for eaccem in psychological war- 
fare ope must strike while the iron ia hot. By ‘asliag to act vigorously and Loldly 
when the oppertunity preeented iteelf the Rigghth Army Pevchological Warfar: 


[Setesoe, ieee tine oc oetinmity tn determine whevhes me Chines Cammuniet army 


en) 


Little except the energies of three or individuals would have deen lost. If it 
had mot with any degree of succres, the fis for hava wid year io 
come would have been changed. The not to chance an adverse Chinese 


reaction tu a bold appeal prevents us now from doing anything more than speculat- 
ing om what the outcome might have been. 


COORDINATING PEYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE OUTPUT 
TO FUTURE EVENTS 


To ensure of Bye my ce Ba 
essential that 77 , 
pe aaa nage gg apie Abi ya pe a 


(H equa! importance {o paychologkal warfare eficctiveness is accurate timing of 
cutpert. A propaganda stunt, however brilliant, can lead to dinsetrous results if 
it is launehed One inefiective or hadly timed piece of propaganda 


Another example may be cited of how advanced placring was geared t saany 
opermtions. Ap order was iawed, "To Gerinan Unite out of Contact with a Higher 
Corammand.' Thie mamage or order wo dimembanted over the radio “Votee of 

azaae,” and ie pravted form through bafcts. The “order” Uuctly commented 


. 
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Germaw units, which could no longer obtain orders from their cwn side, to mein- 
tain Their cohesion, and told them how to effect an osyanised unit surrender. {t 
was drafted, elung ith other instructions, during the military vtekwmate in the 


psychological warfare units, ‘Theer units had t wait for the peychologteal 


determine with aome degree of rationality when to einplay the propaganda “order” 
end thus to ensure against the mistale of acting “too soon” or ‘'too iste.” The 
instruction was thus used with marked siccess some weeks prior 4) the German 
surrender, 

Tha English-language version of these waffet texts was as followa: 


UNIT-PASS 


For Computes, Battalions and Other U'omhat Untis 


Thea Unit nee ie te Le used for the surrender of larger unite, euch as 
ee aan This unit takes the place 
com 


delivered up U company cornma , Com 

mate of 4 om eran, ee) sont witha 
ves to 

vomalaneny The ae th aie aha mo sone 

Urunediately. Strtet ae Cr Vonvention is goerer- 

tend bo the nih, ds ob { German soldiers. (See reverse side 
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have used to convey a given meserge 20 a particular target group or ta 
diaturbing 


Chinese Commu: ‘st Furces in December 196 may have utilised the fact 
that UN forces ulectively controlled the airways of Nort 1 Korea to deceive 
US air reconnsimance officers throvgh vse of a trick Lorrowed from the 
biblical secount of Gideon and the Mictanites. Nighy on patrols ali 
during November seldom r sorted seeing more than fiv: or six camp fires 
any ote evening. ‘Then qutie muddeny, ihe igi a i- 3 Decemter 1250, 
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as UN forces were falling back al! along the line, there were reports of 
“campfires numbering tens of thousands.” 14 ic reasonable tn believe that 
the greatly increased number of camnfiree cheerved was the result of a 
premeditated plan of the Chinese, designed to furtice depress the aririts 
and merale of un troops. 

Oiiner caaue deeviive huw Use pelbiniel an Linty ingeniously prey am 
anti-Communist pamphlet and got the Italian Communists to disseminate 
it to their members; and how ow! operators stationed ‘n 9 neutral couniry 
durin World War II] overcame troublesome problems with local censor- 
ship by hiring a number of ihe coir a pari eee frantisters, With 
the censors on the otvt payroll censorship cened to be an important 
obstacle. 

In “Tho Exploitation of Air Pe wer in Paycholugical Warfare” an Air 
Force officer raisas the very interesting Question whether the des*-uction 
wrought by Allied air power in World War I] was exploited effectiveiy 
through pey chological means snd propaganda. H-» suggests that one of the 
defictencies was the failure to make an analysia of what peychologica! reac- 
tions air Dower was expected to produce in u “target society.” The author 
views air power &s peace power but concludes that to make the most of 
the opporiuniiies presenied ‘we must plas, predict, and cbeerve the ful’ 
results of such operations ao that we may be able to forecast effects.” 


aM OLD. TRONMIQUVE PMIPLOYED IN & MODERN SETTING 
By W. E. D. 


ov AB PVR Pe mse PVs ves spas 
C0 Gwe wen Via SIT fot fownee jm Bacon evn: 


have ulilived enemy command of the dir lo méslead 
the UN command redahive to their troop strength. 


The Chinese Comaiuviat Forces in North Morea, during the firet week of Decem- 
ber 1950 may have pulled a propaganda tick as ancizat ae one recorded in the Old 
Testament. At least the effect was the same, and in the ateence of iniormation to 
the contrary it may be sesumed that the act descritved here wes a planned activity 
delberateiy demgmed iy tie Gene iu ikmadadd Les osthodss ond thus the dis. 
portion of un forces i ix Koren. 

The seventa chapter of the Hook of Judges describes how Gideon, outnurabered 
by the Micdianites, took advantage of the fact that it was the custom of that day 
for the armies to have one torch beerer end one trum; eter for every 100 Len. iy 
equiyping each one of tun 300 mea with a torch and a ‘rumpet, Gideon hoped to be 
able to ercate, in the darkness of night, the impremion thet his attecking fo.ce 
numbered as many as 30,000. 

The baht with which each of the 300 men was equipped was concealed under an 
earthen pitcher. On reaching the camp of the Micianiter, Gideon disposed his 
men in proper battle formation. Then on a mgnal from him each of the mon was 
to break the pitche> covering the light ad tmch thereby exposing it to the Midianite 
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vnemy. At exactly the same inoment each 1nan was then to blow forcefyily on his 
trumpet in order to make certain that the Midienites’ attention was e.cured, 

The Oid Testament curcnicler recorda Uhat, as a result of Gideon's action, Midi- 
anite soldier wns act arainst Midianite in the rwuiting confusion of the night. 
Fortunately for the gond of the vw cause, there is no record thet the Chinese 
twentieth century version of Gideon's tactics achieved as significant a reaction 
among UN Forces in Korea. 

It whould be remembered that the uN forces in Korea in 1960-195! porsemed 
what amounted to virtual uncontested command over the skies of North Kores, 
Prior ¢o the big Chineae counterattack all along the front on the night of 25-26 
Noveraber it seems to have been the intention of the Chinese High Command to 
concea! by every means mueihle ony indication of the wisyngin uf Chinese forces 
scuth of the Yalu River. 

Night after pight intruder and search missions were flown by UN nirerait. Debrief- 
irgof pilots discloved that seldom did they we an many ae six campfires in any one 
might in all North Korea, However, on the night of 1-2 Doewmber 1950, after the 
Chinese had struck un forces a devastating blow and thus had tipped off the vas 
Comrnaud that they were in Korea in unkaown, yet considerable, strengtli, the 
night pilots brought back a different story. Thie was at a time during which the 
UN forces may be soid to have been in ful! retreat. Thus it was apparent, if one 
may npeculate, that the objective of the Chinem wes tc induce tho un Comticand 
to believe inat the Chinese strength was greater than it may have been and thus to 
raake itappearthat the gigantic deception Chat the Chinese had put over on the 
WN was even more significant than prev eualy believed, 

The briefing officers at the headquarters of the US Kighth Army on the morning 
«i 2 December 1950 reported that Air Force pilot had observed, dusivg, the previous 

night, “campfires numbering ters of thousane’s.” tn fact the ‘pilots browdht back 
the word, aceotding the briefing officer. shat “Last night it lenked as thous! 
aude, wt iNoren Koren Wes On bre.’ 

It could he thet it was merely a eoincidenc: that. s0 many fires were observed 
only a few days after Chinese troop urite had bees committed in unkrown, but 
reletively lecge numbcrs, to am al-dws miiack. Towever, it seems just a8 reaaon- 
able to believe that the Chinese tovk edvantage of the fact that the UN noneraseed 
air supremecy sad therefore could and would observe from the sky what appeared 
to gr om st night on ths greuid. if thas vuspicion ts well-grounded, then it apneare 
that the Chiiese may have ordered thetr met: to set a large number of fires apper- 

ectly for no other purpore then ta impress the tw forces with the vast number of 
troops committed to action in Korvu, and elso to cause the morale of their enemy, 
+ UM, to be depressed, ow mg to the likely Doaitiity that intallimonas tions’ Wien nts. < 
ut Cainese troops’ strength would be greatly exaggerated. 

There » no way to discover whether the number of campfire obseryed wee the 
result of deliberately planned sction of « psychological warfare hature, just as 
there in: no effective way of calculating the impact of the action on the uN and the 
Eighth Army command. However, if a subjective estimrte may be made, based 
vv Atirely or the outward marifentaticne cf Cac stall officer, the ins jor who preeented 
the briefing on the morning of 2 December 1960, it appears licely that the art, 
deliberate or othermie, achievid a relatively high mark in effectiveness, Whet /s 
more impoitant than estimating one man's reaction is this, did the obeervation of 
eveh a largn Guinber of campfires lead the Uighth Arm) toexaggr rate! intelligence: 
estimates, end thereby to a less effevtive deyxsiitiot of ita troopea? 
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ITALIAN COMMUNISTS ADSIST VIS WITH THE DISSEMINATION 


OF ANTLSOVIE? TAMPNLETS 


Br W. E. D. 


PreCocamunt st St ES ee oe ES Ee 
Soviet a document (propeied by veiw sonal) tel wa @ 
threct slap af the the ‘Masaweaporsared pace 


that the free world, and particularly the Americara, 
uy Rosen, Ot Sire Same et mon who are mut committed irre- 
tiewably to the Communist :atwe. With the knowledge that there clus « doubt 
mw te the sciapetence of Aouerican propagandists ito pleasent» revcal her 
ingemuity and skill in elsing up a local situation enabled pereonnel in the usin, sta 
tioned in Italy, tu put one over on local Communista. 
Comruwmist headquarters in Rums in January 1952 re/eased on order to local 
orgamsedivens warning them to be more careful relative to the literature they ci 
culated’. ‘The order revealed how Italian Communists were tricked into circulat- 
ing an American slap at Moscow's “ycace” campaign. The Communist head- 
quarters warned italian comzades to de mere alert because: 
“1, Careless ‘partisans of prace’ unwittingly helped circulace a leafiet, 
published by the United Information Bervice, which contained 
criticism of Russia's peace record. What tly fooled 
the comms wan the ed cor a the reproduc of Ue Puan pace 
dove, familiar trademark of the Moscow-lirected campaign. 
*“), Earlier, ‘naive’ Cermemadenen Guetnntsh Renee eee Coend we te 
Lerching geoaraoby to their ebildren from x Marehell Plan ation, without 
——— 4 ‘Whameless adulation of American irsperialiam.’ Bome com- 
complained, evetr pinned up pages from the atlas on 
ded katana 
Thre order wes a tip-off that the Commvawts tsa azcovered they ned dren 


; 
E 
rf 
i 


Thee editors of the United Nations Werld in the November 1980 isese of the 
magutine presented s three-page editorisl, ‘The Anatomy of Russian Peace 
Mowes.” In this the ‘ollowing questions were askea, ‘How log does a Boviet 


do. teas Lae awd what wee 4 aencme UO ace b=} 4 = bgp inl aged pees 
anna Comey Bere wlewe eon rece geen © 2 ewer 4 


~ Would the oan and ite satelliten ‘tnly abandon their sguressive designs 

pus teach otiad t Prcdeaer ligtyes won eae at 
Te editors answered] their own questions by stadng, “Part of the anewer (to 
theme questions] should certainly be gained from the study of past alliances and 


mows.” The table was arrevend in four columne showing first the year, followed 
by wm short description, oc title of the pact, the motive of the user 

und finally the reoulu: cvident today. The first yrar listed wea 1925, 
Turkish-Boviet Nonargresion Part wan signed, only to be 
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paar in 1945. In all 15 nonagervesion and neutrality pecta were listed, followrd 


bv mention of 17 spnarate treation of military ears a and 7 different intornstions! 


Laces le Oar pao UOe them ee isenane 


peace moves, all designed, according ioimplications to be crawn from the table, 
$o luli the unsuspecting into a falae se se of security where Soviet intercats were 
involved. 

The United Nations Worid editorial, including the table, was clipped, pheta- 

stated, and reproduced and copies were forwarded Lo usis overvess staiicns by 
personne! in the Washington office of Internationc] News and Publications’ (inr) 
Mission Service. I¢ was this document that inspired vsis personnel in Italy to 
prepare a l=-4@c¢ eo cleverly arranged thst it actually hoodwinked local reds into 
disseminating copies among thie Communist-dominated trade unions, 

The Italian-langusge leaflet was urepared as & four-page pemphiet, with a briglt- 
red cover, on which there appeared only the followmg words in a broken white 
section of the center, Per una PACE stabile (i.e., “For durable PEACE"’), a weil- 
advertised Cozonuniet slogan. On the back cover appeared the conventional 
Commwnist peace dove. 

Those who designed the cover and format intended it to bear a feithfal renem- 
Wance te Hteraiure the Italian Communists frequently disseminated to the rea- 
dominated trade uniors (the cai). 1¢ was hoped therefore that its Communist- 
like appearance wold lead the Italian workers to accept and read it since the 
fear of being ecen with US propaganda would therehy be greatiy reduced. 

On opening the pamphlet the reader was brought fare to face with (wo hold 
statements, one at the ton, the other 2% the botiom siong the bright-red border. 
Neither of the etatements was resigned tc aroune the suspicion ur ire of the casual 

The caption at the top read, 26 ANN] Di ATTIVITA SOVIETICA PER UNA 
PACE STABILE (i.e., 25 vears of Soviet artivity in behalf of a durable pesco’’). 
Along the bottam, below a table ranemtrned tn Item, Upp sce these words, # 
yroprio questa la maniern per ollenere una pace stabile? (i.c., Is thie the way to 
cbtain a durable peace?). 

The main body of the pamphlet contained a table that reprodseed most of the 
Licitiebels Cuieesns oa we Unie Ganene Word editore, inis tebulated 
orm cats the, ag dag Ste nay we yr Thirty different 
itetns were hated sowing that Soviet epokesmen hed either negotioted treaties 
wits jureigh governmenta, oniy iater to denounce trem at HKussian convenience, 
Se een ren san Oe ae See eatin 
undertaken in the absence of good faith. Below tne table, the results of 
activity were summerited in Italian, which when ‘ranalsted into English reads as 
or neutrality pacts in 16 years. The Soviet Union has broken 13 military alli- 
pg eon The Soviet Union in short, hrs shown that all -f it: pretenses 
at initiating peace are politically worthlers.”” 

Driginally 1,250,000 copies of this leaflet were printed, but. the ease of dissernina- 
tion and the rewponse received were so great that vase Icaly ran off several hun- 
dred thousacd additional copies. Italian friends of ths UB in the Turin ares 
menaged to get some thousand of these in bulk into t's hends of Communists 
who very cooperatively distributed them, to the farm workers in the Oren Valley 


‘dist ribution of the atias was a separate oper tion engineered by the informs- 
tion dion of the eca prot to the tmnefer of ite functions to maa on 1] January 
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1662. Thés operation, however, <1 noi constitute any unuaual dype of activity 
“a sremene 

[a Trievte in 1949, cs ECA information officers undertook the preparation and 
ukeemination of an Italian-language housewife's almanac, or account book, and 
a farmer's yearbook, or diary, in the Slovene langusge. A bocally empkvyed mem- 
ber of the Eca information atsZ conceived of both projecta. Information perronael 


on the spot have reported that in the dissemination of the books results were | 


chtained far in excens of what previously was believed pusaible, because American 
propaganda personnel undertook to dissaminate a useful item Jor which there was 
alrady a consumers’ demand and in which it was powible tc incerporate s great 
deal of propaganda uneful to the non-Soviet world. 

On the first of each year Itelian housewives in the Trieste area enstomarily buy 
@ralmaney, or home account beok, ia which they keep a running eccount of their 
household expenditures. Postwar inflation, shortages of noaterial, e}c., had caused 
these boclis to be priced bryond the reach of many famulies acetsto ned to buying 
them. Tlius cca was able to step into the b.each with a pian to provide one at no 
cont to tity) housewife. 

The housewives’ almanac, as prepared by vats personi:el, waa «. combination 
uccount book, ealendar, and recipe hooklet. Information mcwmages, religious and 
literary siyings, and colored shotographs of RCA projects wire ecalteced 
tie severr! pages. The calendar contained footnote references to the East-West 
atninets. Por esainpin, the anniversary date of pho (ell of the Ceechoslovak demo. 
cratic regime waa footnoted somewhat as follows, “T10 anniversary of the espitula- 
tion of democracy in Carchostovakis to Sa iet 

The fartners’ yestbook, published is the Skovene language, included s great deal 
of information equally useful to the smnsii-scale farmer. Such ‘temo of information 
se how to feed chickens, provide hetter o, more economical care for nigs, plant 
cTopa, efe., were metuded mm the bookiet, alorg with the propaganda info tor tion 
that was designed to set the record straight reletive to American policy and Soviet 
AKETLSION. 

In exmmon with moet propageoda dimeminated. it was nut noasible to deter. 
mine with any evartitude how effective these booklets were in achieving shore 
range objectives. However, there were a rumber of indications wugsestivg that 
thoy were highly fective ana media for Mawminating Arwrinan rearieands In 
frond they were useful articles thet were likely t be consulted frequently, at 
leat, several times a week and ueusily by more thea one person in the 

An indication that the housewives’ almanac was considered subversive by the 
Comniwrews way ve yainered frum we fect Get wre Communm Us0cn readers, 17 
Trieste, went from house to house attempting to round up all copies that had 
been distributed previously. Many women who were forced to surrender a copy 
of the booklet appinied directly to the local ca office for a replacement. Approxi- 
mately 190,000 copies were produced on the iret printing of the hook and when 
this number failed to satisfy the demand, an additional 50,000 were sun off. Der- 
a ee eee te renee to the printirg 
of an even larger number 

The Helisn-language antiBoviet leaflet that mirrored the Comnnuian style 
and format, the hoiarwi-—’ almanec. and the farmers’ yearbook are illuarative 
of ways and mecca that have been successfully employed by imaginative informa 
tion perrnnel in meeting the challenge of Conrmunist threats to free and open 
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circulation of anti-Boviet literature. Similar projects are possible elaewheco when 
careful studies are matic of the customs, problems, and nods of = pewtioular target 
audience. Target intelligence is a prerequisite for ths formulation of an effect. ve 
idea. It was this as much cs any one single factor that made it possible vo achieve 
the euccess reached by the propagandists who produced the srtisles discussed here. 


CENSORSHIP AND HOW ONE OPERATOR 
OVERCAME AN OBSTACLE 


By W. E. D. 


iy de a agate inde pated tive md” 
latore enabled ow1 personnel in one country ing Wevid 
Wer I! i bypass a troublesons aduinisirsiive di 5 


ee ee ae en Meade 


a tiness pubadion in hate nach ansaans 
One of the maior means utilised by Amerieans locally within the terest arse te 
es celdet nee tate eet pews 


ean origin to local cene icahip fed to whai seemed to be inte tninalile discuasion and 
delay. Delayed approvals often had the unfortunate effect of destroying the 
propaganda value of the particular news story invelved. Attempte were mads to 
reach a working azreement, by which news stories would be acted upon more 
quickly by the censorship office, but there discumnions were af little aveil. The 
censors insisted on the justice of their procedure, clainiing that they acted on cen- 
sorship matters ia the order in which th. matcrisi wos iveceived. The information 


wrmawemnal la were ween wat bemmnence~Ad arise we nh nemo mectiosie: 6b. 
wwascswe one wee stew — 


\Uile eovhd: net be token by ows a0 he final word in this heott ‘ 
_ Finaliy « huppy thought occurred to one of tne o’ti men, realised thet the 


tume the loav office of the ows was constantly faced with the problem of getting 

translators capatle of translating Englieh newscarte into she local lan- 
guage. “Why not,” he thought, “try to empliy on a part-time basis some of the 
government ant servants assigned to tle lneal renannbhip office?” 
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fo amare be toy awe He asked if any of them had spare roel might 
devote te such work, Scions beshith Oe ae Granite benene 
remuneration for such imnortant profescionallevel activity. A number of cezsom 
volmnicered for after-<duty-hours’ emp'cyment — as trenclators ia the local ow: 
ofBeoe. For their servieen, which in many cases were from 4 to & hours daily, the 
cemaors employed as tranalators were paid at the can! rete for such work. How- 
ever, to civil servants living in an aree of etable wages, but rising living costs, the 
income must heve seemed a gocleend. The real nearing of this 
account. for psychological warfare purpuees, is aot that = few porrly paid civil 
servants were better able to naet the rising cost of hiving, but rather the effect it 
he<’ on the men in the cecsorship office in their official capacity as censors of mete. 
rial submitted to them for clearanes by ows Ohnsass, cud thus, what effect it had 
on the American iniormstion program 
Th Arerieane who were inveved Ie dis opertion 1port tht « cheng fo 
the better waa noted almost immedirtely. Storics that previously would have 
bean held up ead blu» pence! uamerctiully, , Were DOW alowed up a eg 


good will, to the end that the effectivences of the Arcrican iaformetion 
program in tl-e country ccncerned waa t) increase manyfold. 


THE EXPUOITATION OF AIR POWER I PRVORAT AAC AE, 
WARPARE® 


La Con. Rarwonn Sizerra, USAF 


marimally tee og Higdon BF soma 
Date oncom eee made uf what are to be ecught 
wired dafizits plore ought ts he mada in oa,teol the toacti ne obtained. 


Heatorioal Uees of Air Power 
Io World Wa: I, the Gersnena bombed Lannion with both eircraft and seppelins. 


“In all, aspproximst!; 300 enemy sirships and 4390 Cerman aircraft 
appeared in the skies over Great Hritain during the wor years... . 4,800 
capualiticn, most of them errong civilians, and property damage of approxi- 
mately $14,000,000 provided for Britain a foretaste of what was to come 
in 1040-45." 
There it nc clear-cut indication ne to exas Uy what effect the Germans nop to 
to produce in World War | with their enner odie raids on England. sip. mez of 


® Excerpts from en article “Alr Power, u+ Cold Vier and Peace, 1c Air {'niver ily 
Quowrterly Kieter, 4:5-\8 (Winter 1961-62). \‘iews express! in is article are act 
peasaarily those of the unas ur the Air Univesty, Maawell AFB, }fontgumery, Ala. 
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the raids were directed against London, it would scem that the chief intent was to 
strike terror in che civilian nenulation. The raids were not of nuffitient wise to 
have materially affected Britain's war-making potential, and, except aa th: center 
: government and the rail transportation vystem, Loadon would not have teen 

of primary asa target in any such plan. Jr creating panic was the 
object, it seems to have failed. Clamor went up for adequate air defense, roofs 
were sand-bagged, lights were dimmed, and the early patterns of air raid defensca 
began to appear. Yut no panic, no disintegration of the fabric of society, no 
economic effects, and, in general, no real military effects scem to have resulted. 

The intent of the Allies in World War I] inonrecord. Theutt!mate objectivc of 
the bomber offensive was atated to be ‘the progressive destruction ard dislocation 
of the German military, industrial aad ee ene 
the morale of German pecple to a point where their capacity for armed 
resistance is fatally weakened."* {n the inteviin years of 1019-1939 mary prophets 
had appeared to argue that ui war would quickly ‘destroy morale,” “climiante 
the administration,” ‘produce great panic,” and “destroy the will to fight.” These 
effects were usually to be achieved by killing people or by destroying morale. 
With this single-minded maa: of theory behind it, it wan logical the? the military 
thinking at the ovtact of the Second World War would follow similar lines. That 
thie thinking continued through tie war and beyond is evidenced in the reporte of 
the morele diviaior: of the United States Strategic Dombing Survey (vases), Thiste 
reports focus largely upon the morale effects of bombertment rather than on the 
Waar ne effects. Thus he aa is 5 ot hep “will-to-figh<” effect vi 


The Hamburg raid was an example OF tire: cieid Legs tetains oo comin corer, oy Chrengs, 
cir powés. TlaaSug wae brought wader severe attack in jate July and early 
August 1943. Prohebly well ovor 1,200,000 inhabitants fled from Hamburg as a 
result of these avtacks. While these evacuations were reasonably orderly,(p 5)" 
otly « portion who left were given a nertificates. Communications were 
des sroyed, water power, electricity, and all trananort were ent Been fou days 
niver the hret raid “feediag was atill erratic because there were no facilities.” 
(p 7)! 

There ‘s no evidence available to show that Allied forvea made: any ettampe 
expioit or imfuence the disintegration of ancial contro! in the Hamburg ares pre 
cipitated by bombardment. 

Over 60,000 casualtics resulted, and these included 2000 political leadery in 
Hamburg. Over 75 per cent of all homes in Hamlurg were damaged or destroyed. 
Asa Peedi. 1.200.600 evarvees init Hambure cacryine talss of diet: mud UeTUO 
tion with them. This people angoad to cutlyie ne rreas, and thair eturtes produced 
rumors of great death aid Gestruct.on. 

Cow ! the social disintegration have been macie more complete through paycho- 
logical preparations? Could the panic have been made more profound by proos- 
ganda? On the other hand, was social disintegration the desired reaction? Wes 
the desired reactiun cf the populace one caiculated to rasist the Allics more directly, 
or was the objective of the attack veally to xill 20.000 people a2 1 wound 27,000 
more, and sim, te to neutralize the industrial facilitica of Hamburg? 

It is evident that the objevtive: of bombing urban areas, except for military 
effecta, were not clearly expresecd either to the enemy or in the effecta of thease 
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attacks. It may well be that the eflects desired enn be summorised as “uncanci- 
tional sarrender.” ‘The difficulties that this unexplained uiimatum produced in 

oth the European and Japanese war have been enemercted repeatediy since the 
wear.” - this as it may, air power cap never be most effectively used unlcan there 
has been a detailed analysis made of what peychoiogc2! reactions through air 
power it ia desirable to produce in the “target society” ant unless definite plans 
are inade to control these reactions. 

In Japan, where we made an effort to explain what we were doing,{ the explana- 
tions emenating from different headquarters were contradictory, and in n~ither 
case were they fully desirable irom = paychological pot of view. Even the more 
obvious psychological acentions to envefully scheduled bombing, such as timing 
muiarquant rails ons city st the pariods of avexinum rehchilitetion Wom te inet 
raid, were largely ignoret. Much of this indifference to the poten- 
tialities of air power can bo traced to our fundamental thinking on the object of 
air warfrre, We eatablished as the objective the destruction of the eneriy’s eeo- 
nomic wai petential, and this required more and more power for more and more 
desiruction. The net result was the beginning of the destruction of the enemy 
social fabne. Did we lose wight of the political objective of air war; to force our 
will upon the enemy? To control him? 


Control through Air Power 
Let us wurn now to an example of a different concept in tho use of air power, an 

example which is calremely fruitfal in these twilight days of half. mages 
This example waa furnished by Air Chief Marchal Lord Portal, w 
the rary at Aden, in Saudi Aratia, in 102% Iz hie eetinlet Porch cuulyaus te 
taowans of entronmy repelhous tribes in Aden. He atates. 

“We do sot simply teli the tribe that they are going to be boinbed and to 

clear out of their villages, and then give them a good bombing and a warr- 

ing that if they misbehave again they will get a further dove of ~ saine 


rmdicine that ey sound Whe the coramicn clea vianinyg su... But 


it would be utterly ustless, against a tribe of any spirit. 


“This method of ‘bombing and scuttle’ {ails because ite use has given ton 
littie thougnt to the hnal question of ‘what in (he abject of the operations?” 
Surely, the object of all cwercive police action is w bring abcut a change 
in the temper cf the pernon or body of persons who are disturbing the 
peaco. in other words, we want a change of heart, and we want to get it 
by the use of the minimum amount af frren Hue tn do ebes Fhe se juss 
dese nibed, we use the maximum of force and do not get a change of hess a. 


Portal yora on to explain the method of controlling rebellipus tribes through 
air power: 


“E, You must be absolytely sure of the guilt of the people againet whom 
you propose to take action... . Bombing the wrong people, even once, 
would ruin the government's reputation and would take yeare to live down. 


* Boe 'Unreaditional Surrender” in Chap. 5. 
t See ‘'Romb Warnings to Friendly ani Enemy Civilien Targets” ia Chap. 6. 
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“2. The law breaking tribe must bo given an alternative io being bombed 
and ... be toid in the c’varest possible terms what that alternative ia, 
that is to aay, te government's full, fiaal and irrevocable demands. 
"3. These demands tnust be acthered to throughout the cperation, never 
inercased or decreased by one jot 'til they are excepted. 

“4. The government must ‘never include in its terms anything which 
can be represented as being impussible or even unreasonable.’ ” 


In the case Portal describes, a tribe raided a caravan in the mountainous coun- 
try some sixty miles north of tie Port of Aden. The tribe was given an ultimatum 
to pay # $500 fine and hand over the guilty raiders. The tribe was ten deys 
to comply, at the end of which time its villages would Le bombed. ee 
warned the villavers to lee.ve their homes and to take their property with them. 
The uliimatum wna not met. The villages were bombed, though lirhily, sad a 
rather complete air blockace was established. After two months of thia the tribes 
became bored and even wovried about getting their crops planted. They then 
began to make an effort to arrive at a solution. At this etage the gov mment 
tried to make it easy for the tribe to accept the temands of the governraent by 
arranging = meeting vith the political officer and by emphasising thet tho goal 
was to have the tribe rvjoin the family of isw-abiding, peaceful tribes. 

Portal states that: 


"The most remarkable thing and the most satisfactory from the political 
point of view is tha wav the tribs came back into the (nid efter thy “otic y 
wel4On' With pracvemay 20M wii’. ... It would be the greatest mistake 
to bebeve thet a victory which spares the lives and feelings of the losera 
need be any less permanen: or ealutary than one which inflicts heavy 
losece on the fighting men and revults in a ‘neace’ dictated on a stricken 
field’? 


It snould be noted in passing that the kar had complete sir domination. It 
should also be vvied that the “crime” of the tribe and the civilisetion of the tribe 
were simple. In the sovial acience sense this was a quite distinct laboratory situa- 
tion. Lord Poral further implica that the trihe wee heevily “perredod," thocugh 
prepegands, thet the guverninent had informers in the seek and that huowtedge 
o: the tribe was complete. Finally the loes of life and destructics of property wac. 
almeet negligible. 

Toes not Lord Portal’ # statement thet, “Surely, the object of wil eo-rcive pelice 
SoBce, 5S. So cme ocnrene chem inge im une temper of the person or body of persons 
who are disturbing the peace” apply precisely to the present international situa- 
tion — ut least se far as the Western denocraciva sre concerned! With our hatred 
of war, we have had to be driven to the final extremity of denger before we would 
fake up arms in self-defense, When we did so, surely it was ceentially for the 
purpose of forcing a chuv.qc of temper on a malefactur nation which could not be 
persuaded by gentler means, 

Ever since the last war we have Leen trying to conviner the German and Japancse 
peoples that we had harbored ne jl will against the populace of those countnes 
but onty agninst their criminal governments. The sucecan of our effort in atill is. 
doubt. Now we are doing the same thing in our propaganda directed at the 
peoples of the vase. The themen fur paychological warfare against the ussa hold 
that we have no brief aginst the Rastian people, it it the behavior of the Boviet 
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government that must. he altered It should te rer.embered jn thie lieht “that 
nearly one-fifth of the survivors (of Nagasdi-niroshima) hated the Americans 
for wming the b.mb."* It should be further noted that this expression of hate 
appeared spontaucously sineu the iuterviews did not investigate hate specifically. 
Iie therefore highly probable that the reaction ot hate was much mere ecaimen 
than indicated in the interviews of tLe veaps. 

In there 4 suggestion in Lord Portul’s roodel which we might use? He said 
the objective of police action is to bring about a “change in temper.” Is this what 
air pes tr is trying to do in Korea or are we still operating on World War If con- 
axpta ; of destroying econoiie war putentiat and morale? Aro we trying to under- 
surd the problem of bringing about a “change in temper" through air power? 
While: it appears we must better understand this problem in terms of an all-out 
war, is it not even more urgent to review our present situation in terms of an 
Sntegrated program in which air power couid play its maximum part in the task 
of strurgthening the resolution of the Albes and of persuading the Russians to 
mend their ways? 


Acceretuating the Positive 


We msde a magnificent stert{in mobilizing our pul:ticnl-paychological forces) 
with the Berlin Airlift which uuquestionably was a decisive point in the cold war. 
Did we predict the praslible political-paychologica! effects of this operation before 
we ezsecuted it? Have we analyzed the political-psychological results of the opera- 
tion? If we had dropped ten tore of bombs on tagrete to break the blockude. - 
Au F che wA.2 Dove when preainas and post-tirine sevmnalsnence picturer. A 
team of farget experts would have chosen the target and predicted the effects of 
iu destraction. Physical damage experts would hav> calezteted the success of 
the wttack. Did the Air Foree send ove: a tram of experts to asecas the pol:tical- 
prychological effects of this operation? 

For moaths we supplitd a beaciged city almort entirely by ar, niaxiay what was, 
in terme of our alr resources at that time, a supreme cfort to carry ou the promise 
we had made to the people of Berlin. J! was a dranvatic ccuntermov, and reccived 
the widest publicity throughout the world. Most analysts are agreed thet the 
suceema of the Berlin Airlift was the t ming nant in the hattle for the allegiance 
othe Weet Germans. It waz visible, tengible proof te them thet we stood behind 
our word, that we could k-ep cur word without precipitating the war which iy the 
constant nightmare of people on the Continent. Are we in the Air Force aware of 
the magnitude of the peychologicel victory we won? Hew much concerted effort 


hee Bhan, inne On oe tale mt edkabaw- ba Race “* ba OR wehbe ds af Winn mnrcn no 
eee e Mets OU Heegreee om waves yg Wer om Bye Fe ase Teem er renewes we Sosa ayrereene oe 


kee sidex ci the tron Ost Curtaiz., t: falls seatiee the prapagendke value irom this 
overwhelening evidence of our good fait. avd our ability to deliver the goods? 

Lidl we meke politicel-nsychologica! error in this operation which we could 
aroicd in the future? Did we reatice political-prychological results from this opera- 
tion of great cnough magnitude to plan and execute similar operations’ 

Op-rations such a« the Haytift and the fierin Airift are ideal expreamens of 
the chiim thet air power is peace power. We must plen and execute such opere- 
tione, net only in cate bke Berlin where cur military poeitien ie threatened, but 
ins wider aphere of emergencies where peopien necd belly. 

Alrtittnag wheat to the hungry Indian nation couki heve done more to focus 
attention upon this theme then any other single recent item. Thie maneurer woul) 
have been o natural catgrowth cf Operation Haylift and Operon Visdes and 
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would have identified air power as peace power, friendly to our Allies. Ali the 
needed wheat would not have heen airlifted to India — sisuply enough to tide over 
the starving peoples: tu recapture the psychological initiative lost throug! our 
long indecision; to show that although tlie democratic process of decision raay' take 
longer thap a totalitarian process, we do have the “perational «now-hovw oner 
decisions are reached; and finally to establish etill more firmly the fact — no: juss 
the idea — that Western sir power is peace power for the hungry and opprevaca 
ever ‘where. 

On the Sth of July 1951 there appeared a emall item in © Tarnnn, Fie rids, news 
paper that a flight of 5-36's had departed from the U8, overflown Western urope 
on July the 4th, and returned on the 5th of July. Did we id: atify thi. forceful 
gesture with Western Europe? On July 14th, the 162nd anniversary of the found- 
ing of the first French Republic, 600,000 Frenchmen turned out to see « parade of 
7,000 wen. French aircraft, US F-84's, Helldivers, Helicats, and British Vampizzs.!¢ 
President Truman sent his congratulations to the French people. Would there 
600,000 Frenchmen have enjoyed receiving o copy of the President’s salutation 
dropped by B-36's non-stop from ‘Washington. not on America’s 4th of July but 
on France’sa Vostille Day, July 14th? How much more conscious the averaye 
Frenchman would be that the air power is hie air power rather than it might be 
air newer agsinet nim! How much more secure would he feel with the great 
pete air power there ready to go on and strike down any aggrerwor in his 

ense? 

The peychologicsl vistories that Le in the offing from such operations cannot be 
fully anticipated any more than the signiicand pottiou-peychoiogical victory of 
the Berlin Airlift wan expected, but we must pian, predict, and obeerve the full 
results of such operations so that we may be able to forecast effects. Each of these 
operations requires precise timing and full analysis of the situation, or it may 
result in danger~:s backfire. Operations of Udis nature obviously require broad 
inter-agency and intergoveramental coordination. 

There are other ways air power can amiat the political-psycLolcgical forces. We 
huve already begun to esteviish air power in the minds of our Allies. Eighty B-20's 
have been reconditioned and transferred to the nas, giving the Dritish s sulatar.tial 
cairo for a lone range air foree, vet thie transfer wee done with almost no fanfare, 
Could we build cn our own sir Gower and join With Uther Western air forces to 
conduct the first world air parade? 1¢ could! be announced in general information 
programs, designed tc renew interert in air power, and planned to create conidence 
in the grent strategic air power we now possess. The old cliché tha air power ia 
jAacS PORTE Ioan proven the soeme tied aif puwer is We prime Jorce BUPpPOrtng 
word peace an! Yet i oeionge' te the puwers that are creating a better worid 
everywhere. 

Could we even go eo far as to propose a grain lift to the Albanians, who are 
reputedly sufir.a °, & great food shortage; could we in similar ways begin to identity 
our air power with the peoples behind the Iron Curtain? 

By emphasising that the ctyjective of air power is the destruction of eronemir 
war potential and morale, we have almort ignorcd the eigeif. ant political-payclu- 
logical aepecte of air power. ut if we define that objective es compelling behavior 
an the nart of the anemone coy cnc ont that ia scveptable to the Western world, 
we find thin modified concept of air power reasonably carpatible with our own 
eitional goals, Thia caneept ins olves on the one hand the res! air power to retaliate 
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end on the other hand the use of air power in the cold <var to enhance our political- 
paychological power. Thie recults in utilizing current air power as peace power. 
But for sir pawer to be peace power, we must poltically and psychologically wage 
yrtace through air persuasion. 

To wage peace through air persuasion requires a much better understanding 
of the politicnl-psychulogical aspects of air power with emphasis not only on the 
porwible emergency military objective but also on the immediate and Jeng range 
political chjectives. We have great strategic air power today, and in Church'l's 
words, it must be used while it ie oti!) ryperice to Sovict stralawic wir puwes. IC 
roust be used, not to delives a “preventive war,” net to “elobber the enemy,” not 
to destroy the social fabric of an enemy, not to “panic” our friends in the euemy 
country, es well as our aliies in other perts of the world, but as a power foundation 
for air persuasion to encourage international behavior that will build toward a 
ec 'ld world peace, 


Superstitions, Rumers, end Incitement of Panic 


The literature in psychological warfare methods contains reiatively little 
on the subject of how superstitions, rumors, and ponic conditions have 
been exploited in operations. Hewever, such limited dats as are readily 
uvailable have been combed for articles or case studies that might be used 
in this volume. Theee such st-idies — one dealing with each of theer sub- 
jects —- sre included in the pages immediately following. 

“Exploitation of Superstitions in Psychological Warfare" describes an 
actual operation that took place in Burma during YYorld Wur II. An 
officer possessing intimate knowledge of the folklore of the country pro- 
pod thst the death of General Wingate, the popular Ti-itish commander 
in the grea, be represented as an act of suicide, rather than as a result of 
Japanese military activa, fur Buri w meoiorical traditions suggested that 
leaders in times af natianal crizcm freanentiv had taken thair own Nene oo 
& ineaiin of Freeing Ubeir ofetrits From their bodies in order to oversce the wei- 
fare of the whole country. There is no indication or suggestion that this 
action ia Burma was a successful exploitation of superstitions in a peycho- 
levenieal werfere oneration but the short caes study docs cugmest the saceis- 
macy fer the moat detailed aid Inline Ruowladze of a peuvie by the planne> 
OF operator wherever superstitions are to be exploited by any oaychological 
warare media. 

The second study, “Use fA Rumor in Psychological Warfare,” ie an 
alsridgsnent of a report (Rumor: A Review of the Literature’) prepared 
for the Office of Naval Research by @ private contract research agency. 
The wtudy discusses the m.bjcct with odference to six rusjor headings: 
“Powible Methods of Ung Rumors,” Did the Germans Use Rumor?” 
"The Methods of Disexminavion of Mumor,” ‘The Pusposm for Which 
Humor Was Used,” “Fyacifie humor Uvea,” and “Evaluating Fffectivenca.” 
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A fairly superficial survey of existing literature in Western languig 38 was 
undertaken to ascertain whether s:i:cceasful attempts had been made in the 
past to induce panic among enemy troups by psychological warfare means. 
The historical records of Ghenghis Khan and Biblical accounts of Gideon, 
among others, reveal that the incitement of enemy troops to panic may 
have been a more common practice in ancient times than in the more 
recent past. The survey of recent past experience revealed no evidence 
that attempts have been mado deliberately to induce such behavior. 
However, an article dealing tangentially with the subject appeared in tho 
January 1952 issue of the Australten Army Journal. It is reproduced under 


eRe afebn 66MM cc e sade H oh ’ ” 
Liew Uited  Vrabacwri secs of Panic Reheviae, 


This article gives en analysis of the situation and underlying causes (hat 
led to panic among troops duriig the Americau Civil War at Miasionary 
Ridge; at the battle at Adowa, in i896; at Haitehong, among Kussian troops 
in 1904; and at Panam-ni, aiwong South Koreans, in 195). There is no 
suggestion that psychological warfare in any way induced o; contributed 
to the panic situations described. The reason for including the article in 
this yolume rests solely on the belief that krowledgo of what has produced 
panic behavior in past operations may provide useful clues to help the 
psychological warfare officer of the future te recognise the conditions mak- 
ing panic possible or inevitable nad thus may enable him to exploit this 
condition by appropriate meana whenever the opportunity presents iteelf. 


THE EXPLOITATION OF SUPERSTITIONS IN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


By W. FE. D. 


fruimaie inow'cuye uf w propre wad reel (ecunnd setay dincins 
the srupaganaiaia lo pray ejfeitoriy om the bupseisivous 
belie’s of u target people. Without intimate and up-to-da‘e 
knowledge an operator eught not to try lo use any auch method. 


From the hewinnine of recorded tine man han soueht through the us of super- 
stition to exploit via enemy and to influence the thoughts an ' sections of actual and 
potential allics. 

Both the military atvategiat and the propagandist have tned to capitadiec on the 
weaknesars of cnemy and other target gronpa by resort to practices, or the dix- 
semination of mearages, that play on their fears and superstitions behefa. Recent 
experience haa demonstrated that present-day people are as vulpereblc to aopeeats 
haaed on superstitions as were the people of the more remote past. 

Individuals who have made detailed studies of the eubject tell ue that people 
in all coantries are euperititrous; however, they warn ua Chat however wideapread 
superstitions are throughout the world they vary comsiderubly in kind from coun- 
tiry ta country. Thus, to utehise supervtitions behefa eaccesefully in a peychological 
warlare effort, the meat intunate aac current intelligence of a target groun ia 
required 
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Insecunty appears to promote the spread of superstitious beliefs. Since periods 
of crieis and conflict are by their nature periods of pergonal insecurity, superstitious 
tendencies become more widespreed in wartime. 

In addition tc the powacasion of an intimate knowlenge of a target audience, it 
im equally desirable for those who would utilize superstitions in psyvhological war- 
fase to know in connderable detail the cur~nt atid future needs of a military and 
puiilical campaign, Any act in paycholuyical warfare planning should be based on 
@ char understending of what it ia that one wishes of the target addressed, i.e., 
what type of behavior or change in attitude is anticipated and desirect. 

The followirg account waa dictated by a civilian who served effectively in two 
military theaters in the American psychoiogical warfare effort in World War I. 
His story emy hasized how one psychological warfare officer made use of # super- 
tition in a propaganda cam;ign. 


When j vas id India in Wortd War il, General Wingate (of the Fvitish 
Army) vas operating in Burmese. He was killed and the Japanese made 
capita of tie Kiting jor tie was a resuurcesui commender. There wns at 
that time on the staff of All-ladia Redio a Burmese captain by the name 
of Khin Zawv, rho was responsible for peychological warfare broadcas!s 
to the Hurmere people. Fre operated under the general supervision of a 
British official. At that time Khin Zaw remembered one of the super- 
atitions of the Burmese, which was thal in ancient tirncs Burmese leaders 
in times of trouble, realizing they could not be everywhere in their domain 
simultaneously, because of their phyxicul nature, killed themselves ac that 
thei spirite could be releneed from thei: bodies. As anirita they were cap- 
abie of instantaneous presence in «ny part of the areas over which they 
ruted of exercised ieadervhip. 

“Khin Zaw recalled this superstition and wrote a dramatic broadcast 
nround it, the theme of which vas that, General Wingnte had by ao means 
been killed by the Japanese ae they insisted. Instead, the broadcast 
reminded the audience of the folktore <{ Burma and irnplied atrongly that 
Wingate had taken his own life in orcer that his spirit miglit be free to 
protect aot only that part of Burma ia which his body could be at any 
given moment, hut the whole of the enm:try aga’ net the Japenese ince dere" 


THE USE OF RUMOR !N PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE* 
Ry Jouw P. Kiseicea. Kennera Wo Yarworn, of al. 


The Germans employed rumors in their prychologice! war- 
pa ouput in World War IJ, but there are littie reliable 
data by which is eats the effectivences of surh methods. 


Rumor is potentially useful in paychological warfare since its source ia not obvi- 
ous and does not depend on « tormal vommunication systora for ita di serination | 
Typically ite dissemination occur in a friendly fare-to-face situation of mutual 


* Abriciged from “Rumor. A Review of the Literature,” prepar.d for Office of Naval 
Researct: by Dunlap and Associates, Stamford, Conn., | Jun £2,121 pp. Fixcerpte are 
frevm pp 79°97. 
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trust. For this reason, rumez tends to be more credible than conventional means 
of propaganda. It is particulnrly suitable for use in primitive communities where 
formal comrmunicationy are ili developed, uncontrolled and uncentralized. Verbal 
rumor Jeaves no written record, 

During wartime, officials concerned vith propaganda had to respond to immedi- 
ate nends using the best inforination or the most insightful guesses of which they 
were capable at that time. ‘They were much more concerned with doing a job 
than with documenting it, and much mere concerned! wit! operations than with 
xientific research likely to be useful in a future war. For this reasun there is con- 
siderable diffeulty in piecing together a complete history of the operations actually 
carried out, the reasons for choosing certain techniques inther than others, and 
the successes achieved. There is particular difficulty in eatimating the scale on 
which rumor was used: while there aro many references to oueasions on which 
rumor was employed, we have practically no iden of the propo.tion of the total 
number of cases which are mentioned in fragments of the surviving hterature. 

The use of rumor in and against the United States is described in the confes- 
sions and diaries of German propagar vista and in studies prepared for the Offive 
of War Information. The ow: rece ds are believed 40 be ineamplets and the can- 
feasiona of German propagandista arc unsatisfactory: they are unspecific, over- 
dramatic and evidently highly leveled hy the process of memory. For these reasons 
the present review js tess satinfactory than one whieh could have been produced 
Bld YPars Ayo. 


POSSIBLE METHODS OF USING RUMORS 


Considerntion of German use of rumor in Wortd War I] demands sotne aclinan- 
tion of te weaning Of the word “use.” Kemnor could have been used in at lenst 
the following ways: 


In Connection with Paychological Warfare 


a. The Propaganda Ministry could have ivetructed its agenta in America to 
spread a number of specific rumors calcnlated to fit into their general propagenda 
attack. 

b. Germany could have instructed her syinpathizers in this country to “apread 
diviave rumors” without giving speciic suggestiona or spec.Gc thenies but perhoya 
giving some guidance as to general themes and general techniques 

c. Germany could have instructed, cncouraged or suggested th:t her ayrmpa- 
thizers in thia country spread the cont... “(German short-wave racio propaganda 
ia order that 1 would rencn o wider aude vee through a median nct obviously of 
enemy crigin. 

d. German sytepathizers in America could have spread rumors witout sug. 
geation or direction from Germany, These nimora might have been naeful to the 
German propaganda attack and their themes would ccctainly have l.en sttune! 
to some degree, to the content of German broadcast. 


To Dirscredit Allied Propaganda 


Itumors might have been planted in foreign capitals in order that they should 
be pick! np by Allied propaganda and newa agencies, They would then Nave 
bean biondcast by the Allies and denied by the Gerraans, or by aubequent evente, 
La order to discredit Allied propnganda. 
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in Connection unth J igencs 

a. Rumors which were cusieni in this cvuntry and were pickod up wither by 
German agents or from the columns of rumor clinics might have beer used by the 
Germans ae valuable sources of information for their own short-wave propaganila. 

b. Rumors might have been planted in order vost they could be denied either 
officially or by unofficial but knowledgable persons. The denials might have been 
a vatuable source of intelligence. 

¢. Rumors might have been plar ‘ed (as, for example, in foreign capitals) whose 
content was calculated to lead our own intelligence agencies to false estimates of 
future German pians. 

d. Rumors might have been used as a ‘smoke screen,’’ again to dieguise German 
intentions. 

e. The techmque of planting a considerable number of rumors might have se 
incremaed the worklord on an enemy intelligence agency that valuable time and 
organizational effort would have been wasted in following up false trails. 

{, Rumors might have becn used to discredit the foyalty of efficient state serv- 
gute and organizations. 


To Encourage Their Own Population 


Runors of miracl: weapona, impending enemy disorder, etc., might Lave been 
citvulated as 8 part of one's internal propaganda, 


DID THE GERMANS USE RUMOR? 


Kvide..e thet the Germans disseminated rumors in the United States cumes 
from. German diariata and biographers, Amencan mvestigations of German propa- 
ancists and agents, and parafielisms discovered by ow! and other sgencies between 
current mmior and propaganda. All three sources suggest that the Germans used 
rumor in their war effort against this country and trat they alec ueed it before 
Pear! Harbor to keep (he United States out of the war. 

Rudolf Se mater, a member of the Propaga. da Ministry of Nasi Germany bene 
sa thay, ~~ @iiet sMCOMpieve — Which contains the following referettces German 
ase of rumors which camc to his notice as a member of the “pemonal circle of a 
temperamental bow " ; 

On & Sune 1941, Goebbels wrote an article for the Vélkiecher Bechahtr entitled 
°*The Example of Crete,” stating thet the Crete operation had been undertaken 
comly to tiowule « younes! rolosresl foi @ iseen air on Pngiang by airborne troups, 
The article, kept seeret until publication, imphed that the invanor of England was 
tsominent. On the morning of ita publication, the police confisested all copies of 
che paper, However, it had already been read by the foreign correspondenta whose 
Lancs were tapped to make aure that they had cabted the main points to their 
peapere. Apparently the ruac was almost completely successful in switching atten- 
taon from porsible hostiiitien against Rirsoa to the well-worn theme ec invasion of 
Fingland Pf Semler is to be befieved, only ane Enghah paper saw Unough this 
hevepuian, 

{ttm worth notong that the success of this niae was only short-lived. A German 
Frropaganda Munstry official, Boemer, talked in hoe cups and mformed his wud. 
ese that he was beng transferred to Rosenberg’s etaffl. From ther knowledge af 
Prenentmerg’s Rusean onentation, the Ruswase deduced that an mvaaon of ther 
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own country was imminent. DBoemer narrowly escaped execution, was amprisoned, 
released, and finally killed in action, 

The only other reference to masmor given by Semaaler deale witk 17 December 
1944. Ata Press Conterence, Goebbris ssid that now that the Ardennes offensive 
had commenced the press could be told why Hitler had remained silent #0 long 
and had allowed the foreign press to believe that he was mad or dead. London 
and Washington had been Juiled into a feeling of false security; they believed that 
Hitler waz no longer a military danger but were getting rather an unpleasant 
awakening. ‘Four weeks ago.” said Guebbela, ‘I spread the rumor through Ger- 
man agents abroad that Hitler was dead. By these rumors the general asmumpiion 
that we could not stage a comeback was strengthened. Now imagine tle immense 
surprise they have hid in the Britich snd American headquarters.” It in interest- 
ixag to no‘e that the idea of this ruae probably came to Goebbels because Hitler had 
refused to speak in public or over the radio since the July plot on his life. 

In hie diary,” Goebbels admits to only 4 single cease in which he used rumor, A 
Doctor Otto Kriegk was sent aa an observ :r to the Moscow front. Upon his return 
he was dispatched to Lisbon where he wa ordered to feign drunkenness end c'low 
himself to betray ihe militory eeeret that the meior Cermes drive would bv on the 
Moscow sector. The attack, however, was actually intended for the Bouthem 
sector of the Russian front. This calculated leak of information was paralleled 
and supported by a news article presented by the Propeganda Ministry in the 
Frontfurter Zeitung, for which the paper was publicly rebuked. ‘The Propaginda 
Ministry also tried to plant a similar article in the Turkish (neutral) press. Goet bels 
gives nc indication aa to whether or not the zumor was succenaful since the ser tion 
of the diary in which this assessment would fall has been loat. 

Curt Riess, in hia beok Joseph Goebbels," sinima that his statement: are bused 
oni katimony of those who knew Goebbels inUmately, close relatives, his prvate 
secretart: and members of the Propaganda Minstry. Ricw says, ‘Goebbels’ main 
task was to keep other nations out of the confict.” For this purpose he fought 
his prepagandae battles in vanous forvign capitals and used every available means 
from bribes und thrente, whispering campaigns and films demonstrating the over- 
powering etrength of the Wehrmacht, to statiaticn on German produc son and to 
geromines, It vee waged most intensively in Switseriand and the Uinted States, 

Tae etrapmie los lie imneieon OF Wie Unites Bialee Was iigerded as 5° very great 
importance and was begun long before the outbreak of the war Enuployees of the 
German Coanulates in the United States wore used uncer the adminiwtratior of 
the Foreign division of (he Propaganda Miriatry whore agent un this country was 
von Giennanth of the New York Cunsulate This man had been sclected person. 
ally be Goebhele Von Giennanth lannched whienering eumnaiena inannet. 
img that Germany had practically won the wee. Thin story is confirme! by von 
Strempel . . . and by the large number of defeateat rumors current in the United 
Staten in the early days of the war." Whispering campegna were ates vic; ‘oyed 
against the French throughout the “phony' war [Winter 1990-1040) ... “The 
prnneipal wespons of tha campaigr,” says Fuca, “were whispering (ompeignas, 
thezserde of letters ent to private ertizena, and violent attack over the radio.” 
The typecal rumor slogan was “England means to fight this war to the last Freneh- 
rman.” 

Converming stone heing planted in the formgn press via poten’ countries, 
Flic says, “ln order to tinck forngn enrreepondents, the New salen operated 
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through the Bureau Schwarz von Berk, which aupplied them with so-called au- 
thetic features. Another office for {sbricating false ews waa the Boemer Aualand- 
eprene (otherwise known us Bap), which specialized in inventing canarda, After 
these stories had been approved by Goebbels. they were planted in the foreign 
press via neutral countries. Amusingly enough, they rometimes duped even 
promineat Nazis, inchsding Hitler himself, During one of hie visite to Hitier, 
Goebbels found him delirious with joy over the aews that a British cruiser had 
been surk before Trondheim. Ribbentrop was present and reported with obvious 
pride that he had been the first to inform the Fuehrer. Gcebbels had great trouble 
in convincing Hitier that the item had been faked.” 

Dr. Herbert von Strempel, First Secretary of the German Embaay is Waeshing- 
ton, in charge of cultural relztions, ctates that whispering cainpaigns were cay. wd 
on by remnants of the Nasi Party in the United States under the control of Drager, 
who was cons! in New York.¥ The  Whispc ring campaigna were financed by 
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would win the war, (b) «& contradict atrocity orepagends “gainst Germany, and 
(c) anti Semitiqm, 

itt any consideration of parallelism between rumors and German propagands 
it murt be remembered that some paraiielisn will occur whether there in a causal 
connection bete=mn current rumors aod current Propagands or not. Fer this 
resusm, it ia never pomible to sanert categorically that there is more parallelism 
thaa can veasonatAy be ascribed to charce causes. 

Axie radio station “Debunk" — a “binck” station — used news flaches in the 
Winchell mann (anecdotes end interviews with American farmers, officers, etc.) 
and auggcated tne (ormation of listeners’ clube whick would aispeminate the eon- 
teate of the broadcaste. It was believed that the form of the broadcasts pointed 
to the function of spreading rumors.'* 

It sypesrs that rumor dinsemination waa one of the major functions of Aria 
radio station Detunk.’ A strdy of the comparative content of Debunk bros 
caste and rumors collected for the Bervice Division show’ s striking parallelien, 
Rumors paralleled! in Axis propaganda statemente include che following: 

We are not being told of all our morchané shipping losses. 

Washington is withholding true information on the state of the war. 

If we can believe half of wieat we read (and T doubt iti, then there ja anmething 
wrong with our government. 

The government exaggerates every littic victory. 

Good news is being held back until it can be used to offset bud news. 

The only way to find out what is happening ie to listen to Tokyo and Berlin. 

The Navy seems to have sunk several enemy ships many times over. 

“Vhey’ ce got Bilroer Davis mivaied, 

High-ranking Naval officers give away secret information. 

Britias: troops are fighting badly. 

Troutile between o's and “ritizh soldiers is commonplace. 

England got ur :nto this war junt the sane as the last one. 

Bntain can't adminiate; an cmpire, as proved by the dialoyalty of her colorial 


a, 
Britia efficern drink tom much. 
The Canadians hate the British; Dritigh are 2ending cnly Dominion pilots on 
the dangerous minucna. 


Paychologies’ Warfare Casebook 


Churchill's last visit to the States ‘vas made because he wanted to escape the 
wrath of the people after the Egyptian disaster. 
Churchill's last visit to Moscow was to persuade Molotov not to sign a separete 


peace. 

Churchill and Roosevelt are cousins. 

Savings accounts in the banks may soon be paid in war bonds. 

There were Negro riots lust night ir: Dallas, New Orlears and Atlanta. 

Seven hundred and fifty Negro cadets have boon adisitted to officer training 
school while white rien will do the menial tasks. 

‘These constitute a eamnle of a toral of 78 remorse paraileled in Axia propaganda 
during seven months. 

Radio Debunk tried to persuade its listeners that promiscuity, verereal discase 
S87, Ssoetta on ware nrarminent a Army camp rogiims. “Comaissoncy, ts. Srord- 
casts beamed to the United States, Radio Manila alleged widespread prostitution 
along the Pacific Coast among 15-vear olds and stated that juvenile detinquency 
had risen sharply in port cities. Such charges paralleled rumors collected by the 
Bureau of Intelhgerce during the same period.'* 

In the expectation that American news services were levee guarded and suspicivus 
of news emanating from neutral sources, enemy propaganda employed neutral 
media in the hope of reaching a greater audience with greater credibility and 
without endangering its own sources of information.’* About 40 percent of the 
information which reached America came by way of dutnous neutral news eources. 
Encmy countries maintained bureaus in neutral capitals whow express fiinction 
was to plunt ‘‘feke’ news.*? Gerinan propagandists also used misquotations from 
United Nations sources, or quotations tak n out of context.” 

Shile® states that orc possible channel for diffusion of Navi propaganda is rumor. 
He provides a liat of eight parallelisms in content between German short-wave 
broadcasts to North American and German language newspapers in this country, 
The paralletisms are clore both in point of content and time, but generally the 
newspaper gives a filler and more “padded” prieratation. However, the nart- 
lalisms cannot be regarded as categorical proof, There is also presumptive, bat sot 
conclusive, evidence that prior to the Battle of France, Nasi agents in France 
siartnd and helped to spread defeatint rumors. 


METHODS OF DISSEMINATION OF RUMOR 
Use of Agents .. . to Spread Specific Rumors 


There ia eame evidence that Germany nad verheal mimne agenta .n @ disent 
manner. The testimony of von Strempel* may be quoted to the effect that in 
1940-45, Gerinan consular officials organized whispering canipaigns through aym- 
pathizers with the Nazi party in this country. This method of erreading rine 
is confirmed by Semmler."* 

in general, it appears that direct Gerinan use of rumor was short-lived and not 
very ¢ffective, It muy be that the whispering agents e.ther inst their cover (von 
Strempel and his colleagues were expelied from the United States in June 1941)" 
or they were decined more vacful as invelligence agente. 


Encouragemen: of ... Sympathizers lo Spread Ru~ore withow [rect Supyeations 
of Themes 


This connotes attempte by German aympethizers to spread emall local rucaora 
(in factories, Offices, and small communitims: an occasion offered, in order to do 
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herm to the war effort. Such rumors, if they were started, would be simost impos- 
sible to trace their origin without the resources of the Federal Bureau of Inveati- 
gation. (The ri is not prepared ts disclose information on this eubjert.) There 
is no evidence available 4o prove (or disprov+) thut this method of using rumor was 
practiced Vy Germeny. 


Use of Word-of-Mowth and Other ...Charnels to Increase Audience of . . . Shovt- 
wave Propaganda 


Investigations of Bruner in the Italian North End of Boston show beyond 
doubt that many Italian-born families listened to enemy short-wave propaganda 
and then spread it by word-of-moutk. 

The Axia black radio station Dedunk suggested the formation of listeners’ 


tubs and the Widers of chain ! Ineeons ‘9 spread an enti Ran itin end other proneesnde, 


The broadcasts were genernily cout | in terms highly suitable for verbal repeti- 
tion: news fieshes, stories, interviews and slogans. 

Ow! investigations of certain newspaper in the United Staves™ show that the 
Papers served {0 pass on to a wider public the themes and views expressed in Axis 
short-wave propagands. There in, however, no evidene? that this was done with 
the deliberate intention o aiding the enemy Eneriy propaganda was largely 
anti-Semitic, anti-adirinistration, unti-Communiet and oati-Britisl , and it may 
have been merely that many honest editor: agreed with one or another aspect 
ofits... 


Unonacious Usefulness of Indigenous Rumors 


Since many ruimore are motiveted mainly by hate, anxiety and aggression sainet 
minority groups, it is obvious that they would tend to parallel many German 
propaganda themes. Ji was the belief of owt thus the bulk of the rumors current 
on this country during World War I! were started and epread by loyal Americans, 
but that they were, nevertheless, a danger to Nutional unity. 

In general, there in evidence that the Gertnars used deliberate whisperity, cam- 
prigns, started by word-of-mouth rumor agey.ta. carly in the war and just tefc.e 
Fone] arbor, These efforta seem to have been sort-lived and rather unsuccessful. 
Many Axia radio hroadcaste seem to have been deliberately designed to start 
rumors in order to incrwase their audience, and radio Debunk certainly fostered 
this techmque, There were marked peralichems between short-wave propagands 
and rumors current in this country; but while these rumors were doubtless useful 
to the Axis, there is ttle reason to regard the great bulk of rumo? onginetor and 
rumor spreaders us dehiberatery subvernive. 


THE PURPOSE FOR WHICH RUMOR WAS USER 


Availavic date suggest that the Germans used rus ors, particularly in the early 
stages of World War II, for the following purposes: 

1. To influence public opinion in neutral countaics teward staying cut of the 
war, 

2. To create dissension and hostility within and between Allicd countries by 
wee of divisive attitudes of anti” rumor. 

3. To slow down the American war effort by rumors designed to evoke over or 
under confidence, fear and uncertainty. 

4. To discredit Alied propaganda by knocking over false ruraor (i.c., straw 
ren) planted by Germane. 
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5. To inerease tne credibility of German propaganda by embedding correct 
i emg in in = anantast ad TUM. 


Vwecewene Va 2 8asesurs 


. Ty Guceive we siues avULUL We true military and pouucsi SCUVitiCd OF UNE 


SPECIVIC RUMOR USES 


To Keep America Out of the Wa: 


Riess and yon Strempel'* both agree that one of the nisin tasks of Goebbels’ 
propegtitc: organization was to keen the United States neutral. Riess states, 
“Goeth els’ :uost important task wes to succeed where his colleague 
had . .. fuiled . . . to keep other povers out of the war... it wee fought with... 
whispering campaigns.” And again, “The employees of the German consulates 
.,. launched whispering campaigns insinuating that Germany had practically 
won tse war.” These campsigni were waged moct intensively in Switserland and 
the United States. 


4s Divinive Propaganda 

Divisive prupaganda was used to create or widen cracks between allies, between 
races, between classes, between government and civilians, and between armed 
forcea and civilians, as well as between officers and enlisted men. Perhaps ths 
most important Germ -n effort was the attempt to separate the people from the 
administration, civilia:s from the armed forces, Americsz from Britain, and neutrals 
from anti-Semites. It is seldom possible, as plready stated, to demonstrate enemy 
origin for chia: oniy ® eralleliam be: ween rumor and radio can be shown, and not 
always Cat. 


To Increase: Absenteeism 


Jacobson states that rumora were circulated to cause abscntevivm. For exam- 
ple, a rumor was circulated that a girl working in an explosives plant got powder 
it her hair anc, whiie sitting under a dryer, nad her nead blown off. This story 
was given by the Axis ehori-wave maio in February, 1942, Ailport’’ mentions 
rumors that women becanie sterile after working in certain war production planta. 


To Induce Fear 


There ia little evidence connecting Germen propagenda with fear ramon current 
in this country although many fear rumor did spread in Amcrica in the early days 
of the war. For example, a visit of the ship Queen Mary to Boston wis followed 
by rumors that it had been (1) sabotaged, (2) set on fire, and (3) exploded while load- 
ing ammunition.” 

In the German caropargn againet France in 1040, there in evidence that the Ger- 
mane atarted whiaporineg campaigns concerning the ekill and ubiquity of their own 
iateltigence services, treason in high places arnong the French, and Gennan super 
weapons. There can be little doubt that rumor wes one of the main caums for 
clogzing the French roads with refugees and the consequent hampering of military 
movementa. A gerd accent of thin is given hy Edmond Taylor. 
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To Engencer Overconjidence 

There were many rumors current st various periods of the war to the effect that 
Hitler was dead or waa dying of cancer of the throat, etc. Goeddeis (accoroing, to 
Semmler") cinimed the suthorship of at least one of these for the purpose of engen- 
clering overcunfidence among the British and American publics and governments. 


Tc Exhance the Effect of a War of Nerves 


Like fear rumors, war-of-nervea rumors were not directed to any great extent 
acninst the United States. The chief victims were Caechowlovakia, Poland, the 
Low Countries and France; to a lesser extent, Engiand was also involved. The 

neral techniques are described excellently by Edmond Taylor. The war of 
werves forma a good field ‘or the use of rumor in that it depend upon the existence 
in the ccuntrics attacked of fear of ar and strongly divided opinion on the beat 
tacticz to pursue. In these circumstances, a cruntry with a free preew will be 
floxded with polemical articles arguing for or against some course of action aad 
branding as dishonest or incompetent one set of politicians. All the enemy need 
do to stimulate this phenomenon ie to maintain a steady stream of contradictory 
rumors on hia intentions, to be dissersinated through neutral capitals, through 
interviews to the press and through persons who may Le deemed to be ir j<ai- 
tiuns to know the truth. If the itenas of false aews sro made to enincide with 
ambiguous symbolic acts (troup movementa, noter, etc j their effect is increared. 

In the campaign against Poland (according to Taylor) the Germans carried 
the war of nerves onto the battlefield. They beoadc: st news of Polish victories 
mand a flood of co:tradictory stories over the sarne warslengths as those used hy 
the Polish radio stations, 

To Diecredit Allied Propaganda 

Childs and Whitton’ stated, as thoir opinion, that German propaganda faleely 
asribed statements to the enc in order that Germany could later deny them 
explicitly and convincingly. Germany also planted false news iteins in foreign 
capitals so that they could be wicked up by Allied information: media and Inter 
denied by Germany, 

The ow: study of ‘pavallelion: between rumor and the cutout of redie Debunk 
trives the following examples of rumors about the mendacity of American news 
releanes paralleled by thernes used by Debunk. 


“War news is sugared. The government is withholding bad news.” 
"*Tt is useless for the Navy to withhold information on sailings of convoys 
Dechuse ihe enemy already knows the facts.” 


To Increase the Creditihity of Enemy Sources 


The views of Riess’ and the ow: have already been stated. They agree that 
the Gernana frequently planted news items and propaganda in aeutral countries 
rather than at home in order that they would be mure readily believed. Owzalso 
states” that German propayandiste used misquotations from United Nations 
sources. For example, Berlin oa March 12, 1942. pyrport~d to quote Donald 
Nelson's speech on "Bottlenecks in American War Industry” and stated that 
according to Swedish coi respondents these frank statements alarmed both London 
and Miecow. 
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To Azd Deception 

Two extinnlos of the we of rumors for decvation have already been mentioned: 
Goebbels’ article on the Crete invasion, intended to suggest the invasion of England 
instead of Russia, and the mission of Dr. Otte Krieg fof the German Nachtaus- 
gabe) to the Central Eastern front and then to Portugal to get drums and spread 
eumorn that the major German attack would be on the Moscow front. He was 
backed up by an article in the Frankfurter Zeitung which had been planted by the 
Propaganda Ministry, bus for which the paper wae publicly rebuked." The attack 
was actually intended on the Southern front. 

America used rumor t deceive the Geatzpo as te the whereabouts of Herr Gim- 
vius who was implicated in the July plot to kill Hitler. Oss spread the rumor that 
Gisevius nad succeeded in sscaping from Berlin (where he «as ectally in hiding) 
tr Switeorland, with the reeult thet the Gestans. hunts him in Sviteertand thereby 
# lowing him to escape from Berlin. 

SVALUATING EFFECTIVENESS 


Unfortunately, few data exist with which to evaluate directly the pot -ntial 
efiectivencas of rumors in psychologival warfare. This, it must be noted is true 
for most methods of propaganda and psychological warfare, As shown earlier, ‘he 
effectiveness of rumor asa ‘ool in paychological warfare can only be evalusied 
from (') interpreting the resulta of experiments to modify attitudes, (2) obser va- 
tions of people's reactions to spontaneously generated and experimentaily-planted 
rumors, and (3) estimates of the success of German uso of rumors during World 
War II. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF PANIC BEHAVIOR® 


By Lt A. Ararat, Rovat Austrauan Suoimunt 


Knowledge of the symptoms of panic among 
front-line troops may enable Ueir explouation 
or inducement through peyc: ical warfare. 


(Ys has been anid thet nc military unit le pante-procd. A etudy of military hietory 
reveals that panic may strike veteran and well-tra trooys just ce diszatrously and 
Quickly aa it strikes inexperienced and badly trained units, Tec slestic exampies may 
be cited to suppert this contention — Confederate troops at Missionary Ridge in 1aaa 
and the German XVII C at Guinbinnen in 1914. In both inatances ¢ oed 
and well-trained troope broks and flea before the hatile had been completely joi 
At the athar ani af tie acala ona may cite Canorettn (t017) and Bail Run (101) where 
ill-trnined unite and troops with low munse were involved.) 


[There ia no im that pay chological warfare, or anv docepiive ruse, played any 
sigrificant role in the inatancea cived, in inducing a state of panic among enemy troops. 
However, it in well for the ndiat to reeognize the more common symptoma of 


pasic vior ao that he might be ine better ponition to induce o7 to exploit them 
should these become evident aud wideapread among yearn ey po 

(What ere the factor: that appear to induce panic, and what if any are the tell-tale 
signa that a military unit in panic-npe? What can a military command do t exploit 
these tenencies most effectively among the a once they appear? These and cther 
similar Gueations a commander might ask hi {. Hie unit intelligeace and paycho- 
logical warfare personne! are in the mon’, advantageous position te rdviee him on auch 
meiters. The iflustrations given may eupply sone of the enswers to the 


* Adapted from .lue* stan Army Journal, No. 32, 37-40 (1962). 
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seiiamamnary Ridge - 1868 

The Confenerate Army of Tennessee with two and a half years’ service Us ita 
credit and ita great vietory of Chickamauga only two montla old was occupying 
commanding ground known as Missionary Ridge. Although this Army was not 
sis strong i. numbers as the oppceing Federals, it was considered that the ground 
Ieid was such an to make the position aimost impregnable. The Confederates 
occupied trenches at the foot of the ridge and on the crest. The Fed»rals were 
deployed in full rrew of the Southerners on the plains beiow Missionary Ridge. 

The Federal plan of attac! called only for the capture of the trenches ct the 
foot of the Ridge. These were quickly taken and, vompletely disregarding orders, 
the Federal troops continued attacking up tie Ridge. Whes a Federal fies appeared 
atthe top of the Ridge something snapped in the Confederate ranks. Panic swept 
thrush ane Confaterets division after ennther, General Rrewe ehn tommended 
the Confederates, later reported: “A panic, which I have never before witnessed, 
weemed to have seized officers and men; and each scemed to be struggling for his 
personal safety regardless of his duty or his character.... Had =!) parts of the 
Line been mainta‘ned with equal gallantry and persistence, no enemy could have 
ever dislodged us... .” 


Some of the reasons for this rout were: 

(8) ‘The unpopularity of the Commander-in-Chiel, General Bragg, who had 
wily recently quarreted with many of nw suburdinairs and had dismissed 6 number 
who were reerscted and beloved by the Confederate troops. Furthermore, some 
of his high-ranking officers were openly disloyal to him, though not to the Southern 
Caine, 

(b) The fortiing-up of the Federal troops > full view of the Confederates. Their 
great number. undoulbsted!y disranyed the defenders. 

(c) The Fecorais were comina.ded by General Grant who had by far the greatest 
reprtation for success in the Northern Armies. 

(4) The aplitens of Bragg's force by deploying at the foot of the Rudge as well 
aon the crest. On capturing the lower trench rystem, the Federals followed hard 

m thy- heela of the fiecing Confederates nnd thus the fire of the defenders on the 


erent eves cnseked! by the withdrawal of their own troone. 
sdowa — 1596 


Italy invaded Abyasinia in 186 with a trained and equipped force of 15,000 
men They were opposed by 100,000 Abyasinian sprarmen. The Italiars, eup- 
errige Wy aetiie; , SUSEHESC Sh AGSWE Sarees thc SEM. THis ts Pe eae seg 
tortuous mountain terrain, the column lost ite cohesion and at dawn was divided 
into three greujs. All groupa were too far apart to give mutual support. The 
Abyssinians awarmed to the attack at daybreak and the left group cf Italians fled 
pane stricken. Unchecked, the spearmen continued their attack and quickly 
overran the center group. Only the right group etood fast 2d withdrew in goud 
order at nightfall. The Italian artillery waa ineffect:.« due to the difficulty of 
ectirnstiig the correct range in exch mountainour cwntry. 

Orty 3.800 of the original 12.000 Italians eaceped from this debacle 

On the svrface there acems to be no reason for euch a disaster. However, the 
underlying causes were thee. 

a) The officers, nan-commieioned officers and men of the Italian force were 
comperntiv etaagem . each other aa the forre compnard detachmenta from 
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various hoime regiments, The actiilery had never worked with the infantry. There- 
for, there was a lack of mutual trust, understanding and confidence. 
(%) ‘The knowledge that che Abyrsinians tortured their prisoners is an important 
cause When One considers the Tiwi Latin wuaginnwon and mercurial temperament. 
fc) The men were ecuausted by a long and badly conducted night march. 
{¢) The Italian e inmande: ci ine left group, in the presence of some of his 
treo ye, expressed his fears at being scparated from the main body. 


Heitahong — 1904 


The Russian 140th Infantry Regiment anc a rifle brigade were in Army reserve 
near Haitsheng. Between them and the Japanese were the main Russian Armies. 
Local outposts provided additicnal security and precluded surprise. 

One ev 1ing shortly after dusk severe! Russian eoldiers from the rifle brigade 
were ina nearby riccfield. One of them saw something that apparently frightened 
hin. He immediately rushed back into the camp shouting: “The Japanese are 
coming.” Panic was instantancous throughout the brigede. Men mizcd their 
rifles esd fired wildly. In a short time the brigade was rucing in two columne to 
the rear-— one towards Flaitshong end the other towards the 140th Infentry 
Rogment. The Compa rapply units etationed in Uaitchong wee soon intected 
with this mass madness, Soon » hopeless. milling tangle of men, vehicles and 
animals were streaming northwards. Days elapsed before this part of the brigade 
Was rallied. 

The fate of the column fleeing towards the 140th Infasitizy Regiment was markerlly 
different. The noise of the firing and the screaming hud recched the regiment. 
The buglers sounded the call to arms and the men fell in quietly. They ignured 
with phlegmatic calm the panicky treope streaming past then, The eight of the 
orderiy and unperturbed regiment in the gathering darkness calmed the imaginary 
feors of this part of the brigade and they were soon able to reform their ranks. 

Outwardly both units were the same. They were well equipped, trained and 
led. They were rested. In common with the rest of the Russian Armieu at that 
time they were pessimistic, due to the repeated Japanere victories. Flowever, 
despite this, the morale of the 140th Regiment was high as the Commsnding Off- 
cer was respected and his officers joyal and cooperative. There was esprit de erree. 
The reverse was the case in the rifle brigade. There was cinsatiafaction and petty 
feuds amongst the officers and non-comr.insioned officers. As a consequence there 
Was HO caprii ae corpse. Thus, when & Gent came, one uitit was @ ngaent; the 
other a crowd of men. 

Ponam-ni (North Korea) 


In April, 1951, a South Korea Division moved out of reserve and took over 
the advance from the 27th British Commonwealth Brigade. After continuing 
the advance ancther few miles they occupied comn anding ground with one regi- 
meit forward and two in reserve, 

The Division was equipped with United States small arms and was ee! supnl) od 
with aimmunition. Artillery and air p>p5c.. were available on call. The trecpe 
were rested and the unita were up to atreagth. 

Yet when the anticipated Chinese night attack finally came, the South Koreans 
immediately broke and fied, abandoning arma and ammvenition. Quickly moving 
groups of Chinese infiltrated to the rear and wreaked havoc on command poets 
and withdrawing transport columns. Officers tried unsucecssfully to ercate some 
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Ver 


order out of the confusion. fhe eMforts of the Divisiona} Commander ana his US 
amy Prices were without avail. Two weeks elapsed before the Division was 


The cours of this uramatic co! Hapee can be summarized: 

(2) Morale was low, due to the false but widely circulated statements concern- 
ing the prowess of the Chinese. Furthermore, on all previous occasions upon being 
attacked by the Chinese, the Division had withdrawn. They hed never had the 
opportunity to stay and fight. Confidence in their own abilities had fallen to a 
dangerovsly low level. 

(b) Many of the South Korean soldiers had grown. ‘soit’ through falve i impres- 
sicns grined by anociation With ather troops. 

(ce) No systern of leave existed for South Korean units at the time and many of 
the Groops hed not seen their femilics for two or three years, although the war hid 
beeu in progres lets than twelve months. 


Conclusiona 

To sum up, pans seems to split logically into to phases. These phases are: 

(a) The gradual building up of a tense paychological state of mind; and then 

(b) The sudden surprise or shock, either real or imagiuary, which ects off the 
actual panic, 

Bearing in mind the above exampics, the first or preliminazy phase is vharac- 
terized by: 

(a) Exceasive nervousness ard with it, a quickened imagination; 

(b) Pessimiem ; 

(c) Growth of wild mmors; 

(d) Lona of saith in leadership. 

Defeata, loone telk by officers within hearing of the troops, national charac- 
teristics, and lack of faith and confidence in a unit that haa not lived, played, and 
trained together all go towards producing the stat of mind found in the first phase. 

Ir the second phase, consider the trivial incidests that precipitated the panic — 
at Haiwhong., a soldier frightcaed by a shadow; :: Mbsionary Ridge, the appear- 
ance of a single Union fag on te crest. So it usualiy happens wher treopa become 
supercharged with perves. 


History abounds with further instence: of panic — the Prussian Army of Huhen- 
lohe at Wennar in 1806, the Austrian X Corps at Trautenau in 1866, the Rayau 
Cavalry Division at Coulmiers in 1370 and other French formations dunng 1871, 
some units during the Hattie of France in 1040. and Maiaya, 1941-42, to muuu: 2 
but a few of the more historically receat canca. 


Nature and Uses of Black Propagasda 

Personnel engaged in overt propaganda operations are seldom if ever 
directly invoived in covert (i.c., black) propaganda activities. The noed 
for the maintenance of security «s such that it is desirable that few people 
bein the position to compromise the euccers of n black operation hy either 
premature or careless disclosure of ita true origin. There is absolutely no 
reason why overt operators should engage in covert activities and many 
reasons why they should not. 
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Two accounts were selected for inclusion in this volume vn the theory 
that any veneral treatment. or dixcuasion cf propaganda, even though 
suiended lo serve exciumivey ces training guide to overt cperators, should 
give sufficient information t» enable an eperator to Cetect biack propaganda 
when he encounters it and to react pronerly so as not to compromise its 
success by unnecessary reference to it. | 

“Black Propaganda: Its Tecliniques and Requirements" corsists largely 
of excerpts from a book by Ladislas Farago.? In this account tne author 
describes the activities of Sefton Dehner, a Britisher, who became recog- 
nized during World War II as a gifted artist in such operations. The 
second account, “Nature und Consequencesof Black Propaganda,” appeared 
originally in the American Sociolugical Review. The author, an American 
college professer, was engaged in covert onerations during World War II, 
and in hie account he describes various types of black propaganda and the 
lessons learned from its usage during the war against the German Nazis. 
Many of the lessons, with slight modification or change in empl.asia, are 
believed to be just as applicable to white as to black operations. 


BLACK PROPAGANDA: ITS TECHNIQUES 
ANI) REQUIREMENTS® 


By Lartsuas Faracc 


ore! pay: ruisgicnd warfere has tis strengths and 
limitations; for the overt operator it 1s better 
that he not become directly involved in ite use. 


(tt ia not anticipated that a perron acsigned to routine activities in the fieid of polie 
planning of peychologivai warfare will have much direct contact with covert or t 
propaganda operations. ficwever, it is errential that ail paywar personnel know what 
it in, how it worka, and if pomible be able ‘> recognize it when it appears to be yea 
by one's own forces, at ienst to the point of hot compromising its eTectiveness through 
careless taik.| 

{Aca general rie in propaganta warfare, it ia not neceumary or desirabie (4 t the overt 
propagandi«t know whst the covert operator ia doing. In otherwords, t: i nol neces 
wary or devirable that the right hand know what the Icft hand is pianning. The most 
effiiment way to keep s biack propaganite operation secure ia to not reveal ite cximtonee 
ho anvone evcent an a atriet nandt.tn brow beace } 

[The fottowing secount in taken fron a recent book® and ja reproduced beiow in order 
to iliuatrate the relation of an effective operation to the highest requirement for security 
and intelligence support as well aa to explain some o° the apecisl techniques involve’, | 


= 


Black propagundas in a fundamental intelligence operation, net only because it 
used intelligence material solely an it, ammunition, but vecause it ‘© on independent 
maneuver conducted in an atmorphere of aurreptitionenvwe. Black propaganda 
never :daatifies its real aource. it pretends to ofiginate within or close to enemy 
or chemy-oceupied territory, and to be ecnducted by subversive clementa in the 


*From War of Wits, The Anatomy of Espienage and Intelligence, Funk & Wagnaile 
Ca., New York, 1954, pp 390-33. C »pyrigitt Furs & Wagnaiie Co. Reproduced with 
pe-misaicr, 
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encr.y's midst. This is a highly secret activity, ninice its exposure would ter ninate 
ita usefulness, Today there are se verai agencics conducting, black prupaganda on 
both vides of the tron Curtain, but voy Mouneh mostiy in Gis on wee, ee 
is particularly adept at conducting black propaganda. The two raoat succemiul 
such efforta to date were both conducted by British agencies during World War I. 

One of thetn was a cland-stine radio station called Geheim Sender Fine or “Secret 
Tranemittcr Xo. 3," over which the broadeasts of a propagandiet cailed Der Chef, 
The Bous, were Inamed. The isons was a Britieh journali.) named Sefton Dei aer. 

He became one of the authentic ren of mystery of World War I] when he suddenly 
vanished from sight. Even his name beréme taboo. His colleagues called him 
“the Beart," beeause of the whiskers he cultivated. !n the United Btates, we 
used to refer to him an “Senry VIE," becwuse this corpulent, bearded, whimaica!, 

quarrelanme Briton reminded some of us of that long-dead king. His akill was 
nniversaliy admired, and today Delmer is regarded es one of the outstanding 
exponents and practitionem of black propaganda, 

On the air, Delmer pretended to be a senior officer of the Wehrmacht with a 
g00d record in World Wir I. He was intensely “patriotic” in a rather petulant 
German way, but he was against everything. He hated the British, te Jewa, the 
Russians, the Nazia, everybody in the world, This lively combination of boister- 
ous hatred made him irascible and truculent, ard soldicra, usually full of bus of 
their own, loved to listen to someone who seemed to echo thei’ collective grievances. 
There was somethin, ols that attracted listeners to The Boss. He was the most 
profane and obscene broadcaster ever to soil the alr waves, He bandied about 
the ususi words of irench !‘ogo, but in his scathing delivery they sounded like so 
many words of endearmeis 

The Boss went (0 extrem, cagths to gain the confidence of his German audi- 
ence. At one point he picked a notoriously inefficient German officer whuse bhun- 
ders hed resulted la the annihilation of a bettalion, and hed him denounced on 
one of the regular “white” rac broadcasts beamed to Germany. Later he learned 
that the denunciation had drawn blood. The German High Command had the 
officer arrested and made him fswe a court martial. At thia siage The Boss decided 
{0 intervene. He lsunched into a bitter denunciation of the German Nigh Com- 
mend for ecting on a tip from the British radio. “Since when are we taking our 

from thoee confounded E'ritish?”’ he askei with paths. ‘Who ure they, 
anyway, to tell us what to do with our own officers? If this goes cx, we'll soon 
have all ovr officers before court martials — and ian't that exacUly what the Lioody 
Eaglaaces Waite? To err ia human, isn't 1¢? Most of our officers err once in a 
whi and they cannot help ic iit reenite in the annihilation of s hatislion. Such 
is war!” 

£everal times erch week the ribeld Bors went on the air to hammer at the Ger- 
mans with his blaapliemies, obscenities — and exiremely interesting information 
in which propaganda was shrewdly concealed. He supplied the mos’. intimate 
Actails of Jitler’s private life. He revealed controversies within the Germca High 
Command over operational plans. We mongered goesip and peddled scandal. 
This, ig a sense, was sa much a triumph cf in‘elligence as propaganda = It showed 
the excelience of the intelligence material on wolch The Rees had based hie uncouth, 
vulgar rantings. 

Although the German soldicrs listened regularly to Der Chef, they rarely doubted 
the fact that it was an enemy oronsicast. Incilentally, until Jure, 1942, ever, the 
US Military Intelligen-e Bervice had no positive proof that Gehaim Sender Fina 
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was where it was. The British let no ane i cn the 2ecret and conceded their 
parentage of this fabulous intelligence-propaganda operation only when a couple 
af Ay smasiaen intaliizence orecialiata cenfeantad them with eanchanive avidenes 
obtained through a smart piece of detextive work the details of which cannot he 
Ciscurned. 

In sddition $0 radio, black propaganda «znployn a great variety c? media. They 
incluric underground newspapers which umitate (be appearance of well-known 
dailies A famous example cf this medium was the imitation of the mase-circuls- 
tion Soir, which the Belgian underground published during Wor'd War II. Another 
means of biack propoganda is the smuggiing of subversive ma‘rial to specific 
addressces th the mail. German operations in this field included the send- 
ing of letters to French soldiers from their home towns, allezing that thelr wires 
were committing adultery, The Nasis sent enormous quantities of their props. 
gands through the U.S. mail, and simular metenai wes Gisreminated Dy the Js 
ncse, most of it fram clandentine sources, 

Maee-mailing of propagunda material is practiced with the realisstion that 
many of the communications may never reich their addreasees. It ic still effec- 
tive, however, because it overturcens censorship and tics up the regular mail ard 
thus interfer~s with morale. 

Black leaflets and pamphlets sre most effective when properly composed and 
efficiently distributed. This is an art in which the Commur iste excel because they 
were dependent on leafleta and pamphicts as news media for so tang before the 
radio was available for propagands. 

The means cf black propaganda are many. Some of then represent bold viola- 
ticny of international iaw but cause endless emnarraesment to the enemy. Amaag 
these more vi-‘ent forms are the counterfeiting of enemy currencies and the lorg- 
ing of ration carda and identification papers. If nothing ela: is gained, the enemy's 
bureaucratic apperatus iv tied up and his secret police io kent busy conductiug 
investigations. The essence of this, as of all black propaganda, is to confuse: the 
enemy authorities. 


NATURE AND) CONSEQUENCES OF BLACn ricGTraGANDA® 


By Howarn Becxrn 
An espontion on covert used in Europe 
in Werld War 1 colle loses earl bate naar 


. “Black" propaganda is that variety which is presented by the propagar- 
diser aw coming from 2 “source” inside the propegandised. ‘Inside’ is the key 
term ... the score ie the widest thinkable. A silesman miy eo propagacdize a 
prospect that the salesman never appears as such; the pros,:ct makes his decision 
on the basis of information furnished him by other persone zhom he unwitting !y 


* Extracted from an srticle of the same title in the American Scciologice! Revie s, 
14:221-35 (1949). The recount reproduced here han heen drestically abridged from the 
original arcount. Fora more complete discusnion of the wabject it le recommended that 
the reader read Professor Recker’ article in ite entirety. 

These exeerpta are reproduced with the permingion of the author and the Americun 
Bociolopeni Society, copyright holder. 
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dexntiSes as fellow prospects. The ioteen tien ihe Ras Sh aeeenaly Ranescie 
u his ows. In this sense, ten. the source is presented as inaida the nronagan- 


automobile 
adiagruntled purchaeer of s new make of car civiiaied amoung «thers contemplat- 
ing and the like. 


tition does not include the question of how much of the propagands is true or how 
much is faise. Gray is incorrectly thought of a « mxture of the two. A secoad 
SYR Gas ST Lt ters Scmnetiaaes mes Weblo bn te clerk Ww ive tbe probeoty 
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acquire acwua 
petterns having a minimum of ~ ‘wily aggrercive componente, ther: even wurtime 


hermerchy, of he whims of the electorate — bet that iv another matter Our 
‘euetiekp anneumn aaron, thea that te not governed by hour-to hour 
combat tactics, sad therefore ia otrategie in 2ogree at least. 

Roe Oe Pree. 

Among the more important kinds of black propagenda je the planted bit of 
geentp or rumor. Such rumors o: course proliferate rapidly, and often become 
changed almost beyond recegnition aa they spread. Easy to plant but hard wo 
contcul, they can usually be relied on for confusing and dis- 


Party and German Ar:cy, let us aay - - requires tonls of grivster precimon. 

Amother wordof-mot kid cf bleck peopegands is the planted w'tticien, 
ironical remark, or joke. Ranging all the way from the simole pun to the rlaborate 
“build up’’ anecdote, the joke nea the advantage of i relatively constant 
whilw being disseminated; it dors not have the inherrat ine y of & mere rumor. 
Ita chief dinadvantage ic the fect that it may no. actually “soften up” the opponent, 
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but on the coutrary may heighten his morale by relearing tensions which would 
Otherwise find dasaging vutiets. When bisci it is certainly more effevtive than 
white. haut meverthelees tha lanka poem, rea great elill and cantion in ite re, 

Planted slogans and visual symbols elec have the advantage of remaining rela- 
Lavery usadtered during transmission, When the word-of-mouth repetition of a 
eubversive slogan is excessively dangeroun, resort may be had ic night-time chalk- 
ing or the painting of it on walls, adverticing kiceks, etc. Although sometimes 
quite rieky to carry about, for obvious reasons, the sticker, printed of otherwian 
previously prepared, io aleo a good way of getting slogane aid symbols before n 
wide public with 1 minimum of personnel. At times it ie powible to use the oppo. 
nent’s slogeiis in 8 negatively subversive eense; “Every sacrifice for victory" and 
“For this we have the Fuhrer to thank’’ made excellent decoratione for bombed 
German public buildings. Further, the possession of stickers bearing these slozans 
Was TO biped falte iMlmnetibDg wi Kiet giance. Fumtavety eulscaws. srogane 
are Larder to devise, for they must proceed unde, their own steam, as it were. 
Moreover, they must be fitted into the cultun p.-ttern with greater care, and 
mre much more di ngerous to the disseminator. . 

Leaflets are prinarily tactical inetrumenta, used for front-line attacks on morale, 
and when ao used are nearly impousible to present black. ... Much better renults 
were secured {in Germany)... by printing black newapspers and tearin, them 
up. Relatively little risk is involved for the distributors anc s surprising amount 
of reading is done undex the appropriate circumstances. 

Black newspapers in general, however, are very hard to produce. The greater 
the length of a document, the greater the chaices of Cetection. Type faces, make 
up, style of journalese, and a thousand and one details increase difficultiza ¢ la an 
exponential curve. Even the way in which news stories are constructed may 
reveal the source... at least one reapectable biack job was produced by the 
Rrifiah and until foreed te “en teetical” by higher authority. received e Spirive 
good credibility rating as determined by prisoner interrogation, report of agents, 
and other intelligence sources... . When well and eredibly presented, the black 
newspaper hea gresit strategic advanteges.... Full length idectogges! srileles, 
positive and negative, can be provided, and if ‘native journaliets having sufficient 
integrity, »ntensity of conviction, identefication with the “beat interests” of the 
erp ~— Propegancised, and | geo te eel can ue soreed, lone wert — 


were t00 rigidly supervieed by y highe: ceteaitine : locked the training waite 
sary to defice the situation properly; the results were all too often pedestrian und 
uninspired. When aiming at meas effecta, a heavy and sincere emotional content 
28 A Vital NeCeRNty; UNA the DIACK Newapaper hae ths, |t4 Urawhacks ars eo great 
that little $f any effort ahould be wasted on it.... 

... All black propaganda requires operatives thoroughly acquainted with every 
relevant aspect of the society and culture in question, but here the puison pen 
letter maken demands second only to black radio. ‘the letter is so highly pe reonal- 
ized that mastery of the moxt intricate detail is necerrary if it is to be eredible. Belf- 
defeating if used tov frequent.y, it is a little known be Sowerful black tool. 

Black radio, one of the moet interesting of all forna of propaganda, is the kind 
with which the writer ia most fomiliar. There hnve been several stories in the 
British and the American popular press about it, ene of them by General Dono- 
van's son-in-law, who ran operation Annie at Radio Laxcmburg — 4 pritnarily 
tactical job. Anuther was r Sritieh wecount of the Bold.er's Station, Wert, thie 
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Wass ii = gd of strategic end tectical, with the tactical gradually inning the 
uy han 
“ake it ali in ali, biack radio 1s = very powerful means of propaganda in ercas 


where neseaents hansetile. beaks d cote om , Poe | be eset ais +t ary pe ee eed 
~ ccna aoe es we p22 


At Uw same time, it innpooes by far the greatest demands of the | 

One slip, aia the given broadcast not only loses credibility but futare black rend- 
ings are almost certuin to encounter en increased number of skeptical listeners. 
One emusing alir, which by fortunate accident did not discredit future seadings, 
was that cecurring when the weu-known Guetay Biegined Eins program went off 
the air, Gse had beer. uaaing for about ‘ourteen months, ani the mobile senders 
yarn wie beginning to wear thin. Germans found it harder aad harder (9 believe 
that a roving radio truck could elude the Gestapo for so long atime. It was there- 
fore: decided to Lill off the redouhteble Gustav, and with appropriate sound effects 
the deed was done and properly recorded for broadcasting, Unfortunately, the 
iecnnicians in charge of the osx broadrast were pot bricfed as tr the character of 
the sending, and they bad Lecome somewhat bored as well. They Uredore did 
not listen closely to what they were waucimitting, in spite of the fect that the 
"Coeatapo raid” which ebminated oak made a lot of unusual noise. A‘ter the 
customary interva!, they proceeded to transmit Gustav’s Last Stand again; he 
wan killed off twice! Fortunately, the Germans were jamming osz beay'ly on 
the first broadcast, only a very amall number could have heard the first killing. 
For the second broadenst, the technicians shifted the beam to a different ares to 
minimise the effecta of jamming, and in addition tae Germans neglected to jam 
because they may well have thought that nobody would be likely to die twice. 
Consequently the second sending finished Gustay of ic proper style, and a later 
wurwey (after V-E Day) ehowed that the wee eredibility rating the sending had 
alwaya enjoyed had not been diminished. . 

Aecurate Pet ~iI-3 Iutelligerce: A Tn Rererivement 

Of the utmoxt importance in ali black work is accurate inteiligence and its 
equcily mecucate evaluation. White propaganda can make blunders without much 
daumage, for the white operaiive has no need to kcep covez. |i he makez a miotake 
about the Fohrer's birthday, no harm is done, for to mort of his hearers he is an 
ignorant foreigner or malevolent refugee by definition — but what German incide 
Gernany, even if irrevocably opposed to Nasiam, would commit much an error? 
The black propagandist must anow what be ia talking about; good intentions 
will rot du. 

Among the most important of al} sources {s ordinary overt information eon 
taumed in encyclopedias, histories, texthooks, newepener files, commercia! catalogs, 
newtral newepepere, and the ke. Frequently a aprcial branch carries out the 
necemary reecarch in theve overt sources, and prepares reporta for the field beunches. 
W ashirgton and London were full of oma researchers of thin type during the war; 
they were never near the front lines, hut they were itdhiepenenble, Enetny overt 
cc erumunieations, are aloo useful, and are readily obteinabie in or through most 
nevatral countnes. Evaluation of even overt enemy information must of coum 
le carried cut with great skill and circurnapection; inetance the fact Chet etatirtics 
ma y be fake! fur demertic consumption aa well as for seallowing by the opponent. 
Further, it » usually necemary to acretinive one’s overt intelligence with great 
care. All too often the black propagandist encounters a ree archer’s report con- 
farming a rumor which the acif-same propegandiet planted three montha earlier, 
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and which now turns up in a neutzal newpaper a0 8 “hard fact” to be duly regiz- 
teree by the faithful research branch, . 

There ie one kind of owrt intelligence where ccllection and evsiuation ordin- 
arny go nana m Nand, nemely, pneoner interrogation. Civen the isnge number 
to be handled, at most times, a rapid evaluation of the prebablw range and reli- 
ability of information to be gleaned by questioning is necessary if worthless pris- 
oheér acu to be sisted out. Thin evaluation, under wartime conditions, is neces- 
sarily of rule-of-thuinh type, but it has to be carried out in one way or another. 
While polling tect. niques were 1ppliea to orisoners in a few instances, they are of 
little use to the black oropagandist, vatuale as they mey be for other purposcc. 

Offcial organizations collecting covert intelligence t.¢., through espionage, are 
manifestly indispensable. .. . 


i $ H at aie cttet wa 
Covert interrogation end in: —- of mncenages furnished a substantial pais 


of the intelligence used in bloc: propegandsa. Where the interrogation was con- 
cerned, moat of it waa done by disguised agents who mixed with prisoners, but in 
& few instances such agents actually worked within ine German Army and among 
the civilian German population. .. . 


Even the Beat Intelligence Requires Interpretation 

. it must always be remembered that utilisable interpretations of intelligence 
nvust ‘be utilireble in at least two way: First, the black radio team. eomposed at 
& mininyum of intelligence man, weript writer, recording and/or transmitting direc- 
tor, speaker or speakers ("voices") and operation technician muat be able to inter- 
pre: the intelligence so that they cll agree as to what if anything they can mccess- 
fully de with it. This sounds sinple, but is not so by any means... the task of 
the team is to weave otherwise disconnected Itema into 2 evherent, plausible, and 


BCA) zhie Cael 5, 


Second, whet i is coherent, plausible and probuble to the broadcasters ia not 
necessarily 86 to the listeners. The chances that it will be so are increared in the 
degree to which the broadcasters can identify themselves with the listeners, but 
& certain gap siwayy remeins.... Only intimate acquaintance with the society 
and calture...ptus the elusive quality that makes gooé acter, enables the 
critica to project thersselves into the roles of listeners with any prospect of euc- 
esas... . Sincerity or the semblance thereof is an seset even i ihnee whe do 
coramercial Lroadcasting; it is shaolately indispensable to the black radio props- 
gandist. If after repeated trial » speaker cannot carry emotional as well as intel- 
lectual conviction to his erties in their projected roles, another speaker who car du 
© must de found. . , 

In, broadcasting to Germany, with its well-rnarked dialects and ite distinct 
dialect traces even in the speech of the highly educated, it gocs without saying 
that thy proper local twang mue® be used if the character of the operation demands 
A... 

When intelligence is interpreied so that it makes sense to the broacey sters, both 
in their roles as observers with superior knowledge of the relevant facts and in 
their projected roles as perticipsats defining the situation as It ir possible for thein 
to know it, such intelligence hes been properly utilized. Beyond this lies only the 
task of timing sendings correctly, evading jamming, gauging the right kilowatt 
atrength, and so fortn. This part of the job waa usualiy vione amasingly well by 
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Amencan radio technicians, but their skill was not alwnye taatched by other mem- 
bers of their teams... . 


Consequences of Black Propagands 


... The credidility of any black. broadcast is finally demonstrated only when 
the eflort to ‘ismpose one’s will” haa met with success as demonstrated by appro- 
priate action attributable to the credibility. Hence consideration of credibility 
should come after consideration of the correlated actions, but corvenience in 
exposition prescribes the revere order. 

Going on the bisis of what people say rather than what they do, which at best 
is rimky et cov time and rot only every four years, it can be stated there was great 
variation in the credibility of programs, The sources of ‘‘what poenie aay” wern 
primoner interrogation, interviews with civiliene by US Stictgie Dominng Sur 
vey’, a survey of iisteners to black broadcasts which was carried cut by an oa 
team superviecd by the writer... and interviews with German radio experts. ... 

... Bteategic [black] propaganda should rarely if ever be wubordinated to tac- 
tical considerations, whenever possible the line between the two should be firml: 
fixed. (Ed. Thie was not observed with respect to the activities of the Soldiers’ 
Station at Caisis, which was ordered in the midst of a highly succevaful black 
operation to go tactical — to hroadcast in euch ¢ manner as to get the Gerinan 
popuistion out on the roads with the objective of hampering the retreat of the 
German Arniy.} 

Operation Annie... makes this even mere clear. The apparent desire to get 
immediate revults led to greater and greater stress on tactics. Finally, the use of 
the powerful Luxemburg station to divert a few German Army trucks to a routs 
leading behind American lines and hence to capture showed how « 14mm gun msy 
be used to shoot a mouse. 

. . «bet us Row review psotne of the actions that resulted from black radio opera- 
tions of tactical type. 

The Soldiers’ Bender counseled sabotage, among other things and even gave 
detailed instructions on how to make erptosives and incendiaries, and how to use 
incendisry pack >te dropped ty Allied planes. As nearly as can be determine’, 
tittle rabotage by Germans ever resulted; a few foreign workers made sporadic 
ints sabotage broadcests. of adhering to what wes probably truo; If carried “news” 
of extensive sabotage that never took place. This has unfortunately been reficeted 
in the wiclespread German belief that part of the defeat waa the result cf eabo- 
tage. ... Tactical use of Wee’ redic his ciieauy nau undenirabte jong-run strategic 
consequences if out of the sabotage myth a fresh stab-in-the-back legerd should 
develop. 

The Luxemburg station, headquartors of Operation Atunie, also counsele:) sabo- 
tage, and in addition told how to organize amaller towns and villages 20 that they 
could! not be defended hy the retreating German Army. 

.. » Black radio, and perhame black propaganda in general shoula keep weil 
over toward the strategic end of the strstogy-tactice continuum... . 

But the end ws not yet. Comes the melancholy task of pointing out that “a 
props gar da victory during the combat period may be a propaganda defeat dur- 
ing the occupation pe.iod if the victory in gained at the coct of the long-run objeo- 
tive...” 
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EVALUATION OF EFFECTIVENESS 
PROBLEM OF ASSESSING RESULTS 


No problem discussed in this work is more hasic than the requirement 
that periodic attempte be made to aseeas results chtained in past opera- 
tions. Yet no requirement ie more dificult to implement satisfactorily. 
Rome writers go a0 far as to say that if one ia completely honest in his 
amewer he cuit admit tomi ne car: Lever prove that the propaganda dis- 
seminated achieves the reaulie sought. Others urgue that adequate means 
for determining the effectiveness of propaganda acts and campaigns are 
available. 

The problem of determining effectiveness is complicated by a nur der 
of factors. Modern social srience ras developed evaluative techniques 
usefu! in estimating the reach of a program, but far less han been achieved 
Im devetupeng mevnoda fur measurmg acientincally the etect that a given 
menage or series of mewages may have on an audience group. In other 
words it is relatively easy to ascertain whom one is reaching but extremely 
Aifficalt to find out what impact has been made on the recipient's mind. 

Communications and market rearch personnel heve ceveloped many 
aprioaches to the problem of asnessing results of propaganda and adver- 
tawing campaigns. Such methods are in widespread use for ascertaining 
attitudes and attitude changes ir. domestic audiences, ard with appro- 
priate and necessary adaptations many of these have been found useful 
in measuring results in foreign information and yaychological warfere 
operations. That the results obtained by any one method may not reach 
a high degree of exactitude should not prevent utilising such methods as 
are eppropriate aud useful. 

In aseeasing results in paychological wartare, nalike assessment studies 
in domestic market research, the protolem ia not so much one of choneng 
between alternative methods, tut rather one of utilizing ingenuity, imagina- 
tion, and improvisation in the application of multiple research techniques 
in order to estimate the probabre reech of a program or act and to racertain 
the known or probable effect on the group or groupa recess ing the trane- 
mitted propaganda mesaagrs. 


Pey chological Warfare Casebook 


In this chapter, 12 articles or case studice are presented io deseribe 
some vi the prvolems encountered and to illustrate some of the methods 
employed in past efforts to evaluate foreign information and ps, clologival 
warfare operations. The first two studive, ‘Fvaluation of Combat Propn- 
ganda’ and “Contributions cf Opinion Research to Evaliation of Msycho- 
logical Warfare,” were selected for inclusion in this chapter because they 
describe mariy of the obstacles yet to he overcome before we will be able 
to ascertain with a high degree of exactitude the effects obtained in any 
particuiar effort. 

Following the two gereral disrussions case studies and journal articles. 
hased on recent past experience, are presented to illustrate the use of tech- 
niques that have been fornd useful in estimating restrits obtsined. There 
is nO implied suggestion that all methods and techniques useful m. evaluat- 
ing work have bert discimssed in this chapter. 

For clarity in presentation the evalustion process may be described as 
comprising at least three differen’, types of activity: (1) the measurement 
of output, including a determination of the operational efficinney of equip- 
ment used; (2) a determination of the probable pattern of reception for 
the vurious media of propaganda employed; and (3) a determination of 
the probable or known effect of the message, campaign, or strategy on the 
group against which the propaganda action ts directed: in etbhee words, a 
determination of what charges in Gehavior and attitudes among the target 
group may be uecribed to the psychotogical wartcre etfort. 


MEASUREMENT OF OUTPUT 


Among the most simple cf evaltative devices employed in psychological 
warfare operations is that of compiling a sunanary statement of outpit 
listed in terms of the number of items, such as leaflets, newsshoots, program 
hours broadcast, etc., end themes covered. For exatnple, in Jeaflet and 
newssheet media the number and variety of each are recorded; in press and 
publications the circulation figures are tallied; in film und art exhibits the 
number of individuals who view euch ere listed. With radio and toud- 
speaker operations :.n account of the number of hours spent in broad- 
casting and the number and variety of separate program types transmitted 
are often preserved and even cited as though the amount of activity is 
itself evidence of effectivenses 

One muet not push too far the presumption that the quantity of output 
or the variety of programing bears any necessary relation to the degre: of 
effectiveness, yet, propaganda sdministrators, locking scientifically valid 
‘tiberia for determining effectiveness, have cited auch figures as prina-facie 
ecidence of such. Many case studies ir. thie and other chapters of this 
volume araply vlustraie that there is no rerdity apparent direct relation 
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between quantity of propaganda output pra the aflarie chtained tn dems 
of changed attitudes and behavior patteri:s anong groups toward which 
propaganda has been directed. 

The compiiation of data on output is a device for maintaining opera- 
tional control as well ax a technique by which later analysis may permit 
cffeetiveness studies to be mado. “Auditing International Radio Broad- 
casting Output,” isn case in point. Ia this atudy the obiective of the 
evaluation staff of voa was described. This was to determine, through 
nae of both qualitative and quantitative cortent analysia, whether new 
propaganda policies, directives, and guidancea were heing nronerly end 
clectively translated intc shoit-wave broadcasts by tho seript-writers and 
program producers. 

An example of how compilations cf ouiput may be utilived in ofiec- 
tiveness atudies is the following In rec during the first yesr of the Kot ean 
campaign the theater paycholopicat warfare etaff, e!though woefully under- 
manned, maintained and preserved excellent records of the siumber of eacir 
leaf. produced, and of when and where they were dropped. During ihe 
first. 6 weeks of the campaign in Korea, several million leaflets were printed 
and diaseminsted. From the very beginning of the operation combat 
intelligence personnel — individuals nat directly involved m the prope- 
ganda operntions — interrogated North Korean prisoner of wer ea to 
wha eifect it any the UN propaganda had 1: inducing, them to lay down 
iieir arms to become pnsoners of war. Approximately onethir-1 of the 
prisoners taterrogated stated that UN propaganda had played a significant 
tae ji jaeucing their defection. ‘Ihe psychclogicai warfare staff respon- 
sitle for the planning and production of the Isaflets expressed great satis- 
faction in these findings. However, their ov: fggures showing produstiss 
and distribution were later used by analyxts to sacw that they were being 
minded by auawers given by North Korean prisoners of war to G2 inver- 
roga tors, 

The undermanned paychological warfare staff in the Tokyo headquarters 
of rxcin June, July, and the ‘rat week of August 1956 were more than kept 
busy on an around-the-clock schedule. Many leaflets were designed and 
processed and millions of copres disseminate! hut in every inetance during 
theme heetic fret weeks of fighting these leattets were addressed to South 
Korean forces and sympathizers and in no instances were any appeals 
made to North Korran Commurmet forces. 

It was not until the seventh week of the campaign that the first leaflet 
specifically designed to appeal to the North Korean soldier was produced 
and dropped. Notwitasteading this, G2 interrogators, unaware of the 
hmited audience appeal of the Us leaflets, reported that approximately 
one chird of all North Korean Commnniet solthers captured ducing this 
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early period claimed to have responded to UN propaganda appeals. Peycho- 
logical warfure was given credit where it was not due. 

More npropos tc the topic of evaluation of effects is the case study 
“Checking Operational Efficiency of Loudspeaker Equipment.” This is 
an account of how propeganda administrators and psychological warfare 
operators in Korea in 1950 and 1951 naively avsumed that the operational 
efficienvy and the capabilitoes of airborne loudspeskor systems provided 
FEC were such as to pruduce effertive reeults when in fact after months of 
operation in the combet zone it was discovered that the quality and age 
of the equipment, the manner of its inciallation in the aircraft, and the 
method of utilization were sii such as to produce results that could only 
have been virtually zero. Again, psycholcgical warfare personnel were 
misled by prisoners of war who reported to G2 interrogutcrs that they had 
heard and understood tn airborne loudspeaker voicecasis. The rather 
simple device of checking pesiodically to ascertain whether all parts were 
functioning properly was not undertaken by anything resembling a serious 
or continuing basis. 


EVALUATION OF COMBAT PROPAGANDA 


By W. F. D, 


The nature o; paganda and the condition of ite em 
in combat - ude any exactitude in the werech A of results. 


If the evaluation of a paychoiogical warfare activity in considered ronnetlnin, 
timtatictiy uvierent irvm ire livelpge tice proucees diien iv muse ve tue chuueu Vas 4 
ia the lenst satisfactorily provided for of all the various phases of a 
operation. This appears to be true whether one is primarily concerned with the 
broadly strategic phases of an operation or only with those denigned to influence 
enemy troops just across the lines. Yet everywhere the psychological warface 
administrator .o asked, ‘‘Docs psychological warfare reaily work, and how do you 
know?"’ 

All too little thought has been giver to tly prohlem of providing valid answers 
to questions euch ag these. In fact the preeent Department of the Army field 
manual,' presumably one incorporating current military doetnne on psychological 
werfare, neither lista the tcpic of evaluation nor makes any mention of the desir- 
ability of providing for it in « paychological warfare organization. The topic 
“Propaganda and Opinion Analynia’ in covered in one chapter, but tie orientation 
in strictly that for satisfying inte!ligence requirements and not for meting the 
broader needs for esaeremnent of reeults or efiecta. 

I is the opinion of the writer thet insufficient thought haa been given to the 
problem of evaluation and that as a consequence of the failure to provide an 
adequate asscsament system the total peychological warfare program rufiern, Sval- 
ustion of psychological warfare is impo-tant for two reasons: Srat, information 
secur through the evaluative proces provides a feedback to the intelligence sec- 
tin to inform operators and others to what evtent ard in what apecifie ways the 
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intended target is being reached and influenced; second, ovehuation aac on proper 
techriqucs ensblea the military cammand ar er slaniaian maban: o) anancinin 

on grounse other then intuition, ehcther or not it would be destsable to invest & 
greater or leumer percentage of currently available resources in manpower and mate- 
rieZ in psychological warfare operations. Without some provision being made for 
scientific evaluation, decisions involving both the determination of wa big ® pro- 
rem to nro ice and in what direction and with what intensity to direct day-to-day 
operations ii prychologicn! warfare are of neccsaity largely bared only on informed 
guess or intuitive hunches, 

Meet of the claims that have been advanced to the effect that prychologicel war- 
fare has picved itself an effective weupon in past operations have been put forth 
by personnel intimatily and emotionally invelved i in such programs. Mont of the 
evictonna thes Weve Sted te babel? of thety siassat tran sews targriy based on dais 
of # nonscientific character. To a very large extent the data cited are based on 
leoRusted dramati. incidents of apparent succes, but where it i clearly impoesible 
to establish a cause-and-effect relation between the propaganda output and the 
obwerved reaction on the part of the target audience. 

One authority has atinbuted the difficulty of mrasuring the effects of prupegauda 
rcrentifically to the fact that “propaganda had t. be developed into a aciencv before 
it could be conducted and evaluated wcien‘ifiealiy, which was what the propagan- 
diste had maintained all along.” (p 145)* Yet he pointe cart that az of the present 
propaganda is largely an art, not a science. The aame a::thor goes on to caution 
that our failure to inject exactitude or cortainty into our aanesement of p 
etfecta should not discourage us from making such progress as is possible. In writ- 
ine, “oncwrnina neetleme of costal aod avenue be suggests, “the tenucncy 
toward realism “which accepts the limitations that exist and endeavor to make 
the most of the knowledge, talents, and facilitive available. Rescarch in aimed not 
so xnuch at the discovery of exact formulas as at a broader understanding which 
will increase the probebility of effectiveness. Evaluation is based more on experi- 
enced judgment than on scientific measurement " (n 14718 


Vajor Purposes Served by Evaluation of Current Programs 


FE, valuatica peronnel utilizing euch approved social science techniques as may 
be asianted for we in the combat arce may provide useful clucs that will satisfy 
the urgent and continuing requirements for greater knowledge of whether the 
proprganda output ia reaching the target intended in the manner desired eng vith 
the results anticipated. Evaluation data, of both a quantitative and qualitative 
character, are useful asa feedback to intelligence. Thus, useful data enable an 
operator to determine how the impact of tomorrow's program can be increased 
over that of yesterday's. 

A. second srurpose served by evaluation mty be described an “pubiic relations" 
tnetited. Administrators of propaganda programa from the higheet levels in the 
natazonal governracnt in Washington to the part-time prychological warfare officer 
on a combet division staff have from time to time come under vigorous attack for 
the ‘wasteful and unrewanding nature" of their cctivities. Members of Congr~~ 
ticrral committers, unaympatietic staff oficem in military commande, nad others 
have demanded evidences of effectivences asa condition for continued mpport of 
poy chologica! warfare programa. It has not alwiye heen poarihic to ratify the 
abyesctiona of anch critics because so little had bren accomplished in mearuring 
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scientifically the cutreach cf such efforts and the results obisined. Equally inpor- 
tant. all too freauentiv neither the critics nor the operstors have had a clea: under- 
standing of the propaganda mirc! »n and the nature of ita proceases, 

Lacking scientific deta to use in replying to critics, both edministrative officers 
and operational personnel huve had to fail back on suth unsatisfactory evidence as 
the following to justify their programa The testimony of prominent individuals 
in both friendly and enemy camps Lave been cited as evidence of propaganda 
impact. Evidence of enemy coucern, as noted through propaganda rebuttals, has 
been pointed to as further evidence of mmpact. Instances both of an isotated and 
a drainatic character have been described relating, fret, the nature of the propa- 
ganda output and, second, certain known or observed behavivr patterns among 
the target audience following the propagands release. The inference has been 
thet thoes ie o cancer and offact rolabinn haturnnn the pronavendea atimelse and the 
behavior response. There have been but few ivstances where thit could be proved 
satisfactorily ubrough the use of approved social science techniques. 

Thus much of the discuasion of psychological warfare eflectiveneas has been by 
administrators appearing before budget officers and Congreasione! committees, or 
in personal accounts appearing in pewspapes, news magazines, aad me_irs. 
Much of it has had a distiactly public relations flavor produced for the purpose of 
satiafying one’s sense of importance or for meeting and offsetting the criticiam of 
individuals unsympathetic to the use of psychological warfare te achieve natioral 
and military objectives. 

Dificulte: of Eetablighine o a Neopet fi fically Relkiahle Foalyztian. Prapsee 


eee Leap ig ot eed Sepwee See tw 


Much of the evaluation effort of the past hae had limited value for three major 
reasons. First, propageuda personnet as wel: as postoperation evaluators have not 
pessewed a clear an] consiste:.t understanding of the nature and mission of the 
activity. Second, along with the lack of understanding of the misaion of paychc- 
logient warfare it must be recognized that no clear or accepwable eriterin exist today 
for meseuring propaganda effects cxcent in rether lraited controlled situations, 
Third, even were propagandists to enjoy a clear understanding of the mission of 
puychological warfare, and were they to be provided a rigid and acceptable set of 
criteria Lo measure effects as well as the reach of programa, there would be other 
lactors that would greatly limit the etecess of evaluators in etudying reaults of 
combat operations. Meaningful evaluation would be «0 dependent on conditions 
in the combat zune that inevitable compromises with acceptable scientific practices 
vouht greatly reduce the demonstrated validity of the findings. 

(1) Understcnding of the nature and mission of paycaologtcal werfare in combat 
operations is lacking. 

In the opinion of the writer the effects of a proprgenda actsvity can be noacured 
ur assessed only in terms of the epecific objectives as thease are envisaged by the 
planners and output personnel. The attempts some naive individuals have made 
to measure the effeetivences of prychotogical warfare in general are believed to be 
useless exercises. Those few who have attempted such evaluations demonstrated 
that they did not understand or werr unwilling to teke info account the fect that 
{m) gry cheriog ical warfare is hkely to acheve litle if any success if used alone — 
it is a support weapon; and (b) the effecta of a propaganda activily may be achieved 
onty after repeated atimul. Iti noy such a simple matter that one can provide s 
stimulus in the form of une, two, or three leaflet barrages and then reanonally 
expect to obtein immediate remulte There aeema to be nm queetion but that the 
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tunrtilative cfect of past propaganda operations as well as the current war situation 
are sowwer Tacvors equally @A Important as Loday’s propaganda onupis In leacing 
enermy troops ta desert or Wo bohave in other desired ways 

It would acem at Gret glance thut it ought not to be possible to cite evidence that 
operators themselven, let alone evaluators, do not always agres what the inisson 
of & psychological warfare cffort may be. However, the fact ia, as illustrated 
below, that pernonnel have nut always agrezd, and euch records of part operations 
that. hove been preserved cannot always be relied on for evaluation purposes for 
the simple reason the records are seldom complete or accurate, nud the objective 
of the activity, which seems ao apparent from the surface, car be misleading. 

The writer while in Korea in. November 1950 asked the military officer then in 
charge of Ratko Seoul, a quasi-tactical pevchulngical warfarc installation of the 
ric, What his mission was. His reply indicated that either he was 52% iaterested in 
or tat he did not undoratend the peculisrly important responsibility entrusted tc 
him. This ia what he amd. 


“Native Korean communications’ personne! have little understanding of 
the desirability for punctuality. Native srript-writers who work under 
my supervinion will hand ina script for a 15-minute newscast or cocumen- 
tary that can’t possibly: be aired in lens than 17 or 18 minutes. Announcers 
fd commentators whe are supposed to go on the air at 12 o'clock noon 
have been ’nown to begin operations as late aa 7 minutes alter the hour. 
Mocarsae of the tonath of thels serintg and the uaceriain moment of Ute 
colame.cement o, operations Unvy seluus finish in leas then 10 or 12 min- 
utes beyond the time they are scheduled (o leave the air. I thus conceive 
asone of my moat impotant tasks the training of these friendly South 
Korean broadcasters in the necessity fur beginning operations on schedule 
and closing them at the appointed time.’”* 


The writer had euppoeed that the adniunistration of o maaa commuticetiona net- 
work euch es Radio Seoul had been taken over by American military personnel to 
nmure a concentrated effort to bolster the morale and confidence of those aym- 
pathetic to the political and military goals of the Reoublic of Korea and to weaken 
the wil to win und confidence ot those committed to North Korcan Communist 
objectives. However, since the latter was not considered by the officer in charge 
ty be the major mission uf the radio installetion at Seoul it would be usctesa to apply 
many of the evaluative devices, developed by social ecientiets, to meneure effective. 
nees or ansaas prsulta, [ft would be a rather simple matter to determine, after given 
periods of (ime, whether the indigenous personnel at Radio Seoul were reaching 
the Gahye tive outhned Ly the American station manager. 

The above account is an extreme inetance of the perversion of what should have 
Ieota the objectives of auch an installation. [tis hcwever a trie statement of the 
situmtion aa the writer found it to exiat on hia v-nit to the station in November 1990. 

Daniel Lemer in hie execient and detaticd analyme of pavehotogical warfare in 
the F.urnpean theater in Workl War IT reports that he poll! a relatively large 
mimber of indi: ‘duals with propaganda experience in thie area. Among the ques- 
hone he awked waethia “How would you describe the mianior of Sykewar mn Europe 
ducing World Warii* tte receiver 20 weabiec reepones, with Bi erparate iene 
dene ribed, 


> Nat im the eeact worde of the mpeater, hat ¢ close paraphrase of whet wee mid 
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It would appear to the writer that Lerner made ons or more implied assumptions 
in asking his question that waa basically flee. The cucction cugesete thet there 
may have boen oniv one or. at least, only on. major ebjoctive of paychologics! var- 
fare in the European theater as employed by tae American-British peraosnel in 
rwr/enaby. ‘This is hardly an accurste assumption unless it ia pitehed on a broad 
base such 20 “‘to ansic*.in winning the war’ and/or peace. The question also imolies 
that one can aseces results of combat propaganda and other devices of psychological 
warfare in generul without specific reference to b:nown objectives. It ia one of the 
main theses of this article that such an exercise ia not hkely to lead to any siqnifi- 
cantly useful vesults. 


Tase | 


Pow. To Derenwine Paycnowaica, Waarant Ossecrives 
(European Theater, Worid War 13) 

Objectives Mentionn 
To weaken enemy will to rewist. 12 
To undermine enemy will to resist 
To destroy enemy will 'o reviat 
‘To destroy enemy wili to win 
To Indvce surrenders 
To shorten the war 
To encourage resistance in enemy-occupied areas 
To iayv foundscions of a ‘Rood peace” 
‘To undermine prestige of Nazi government 
Ta present clearly Allied aime and ideals 
Lo make enemy easio: to Landle after surrerder 
To support the military mission 
To control populations of enemy-occupied areas 


eR ree Re tee nate ete 


“HON eoSteDean 


Total mentions 56 


a eH OO HO A Ht NEN IE ha CN OY ORO 


In Chap. 6 of this casebook an effort was 1nade to al ow that many objectives may 
be sought in 4 foreign information or psychologics! warfare program or campaign. 
In nome instanera the same action may have severn; objcetives, and the meas ge 
may be addressed to several te. gets simultaneously. It thus would appear that 
any nesessment that attempts to determine the general or over-all effectiveness uf 
peycholegrical warfare is largely without meaning. 

In the opinion of the writer the only valid objective use of nanesmnent devi-es 
ia to determine resuite in particular actions; i.¢., effectivenens can be determined 
only in terms of what psychological warfare attempta to do. Yet the chyective in 
any specific instance in the part may be obtained only from the few individuals who 
were immediately involved in an action. Preoecupation with the major task and 
the lack of supporting personnel may have prevented the recording uf pertinent 
facts thnt might have enabled a more accepta'sie evaluation at some later date. 

The character of those official records of pret actions that have been preserved 
have been largely such as to leave many dowta in the minds of evaluators on euch 
a simple mutter as what the objective of » given propaganda action inight lave 
been. Equally important for evaluation purposes are accurate records that will 
show (a) what hap; ned after a propagenda barrage; (b) what concurrent or aub- 
sidiary activities mr y have influenced reaulte; (c) the noture of the target attacked, 
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i.e., did it possess high or low morale, etc.; (d) the nature of the terrain; (ec) the 
vonditions of weather ond tims co! day; and (f) the amount and acenracy of the 
id VSigaaice Concerning the target. Ali or any cf theae fectors may very well have 
int 'v~icui the degree of success achieved in n particular action, and yet few of thease 
fies lp ore preserved in combat records for use in after-action evaluation. 

It might be assumed that the objective sought ln a given paychological warfsre 
ar on could be detennined by reference to the leaflet or broadcast ucript used. 
However, this may not be the case in many instances such ae thoae known to the 
weiter whire the epparont objective, as judged by the propagands dimoeminated, 
wan not the real objective as outlined by the planner Mf the action. The following 
repost ilkuatrates this, 

I» Murch 195}, when un forces in Korea were delivering trip-hammer blows on 
the North Korean—Chinese lines in cantral Karee, af s heavy cost in casuals 
the UN forces, psychoiogical warfare personnel in the Eighth Army headquarters 
docicd the moat effective way they could support front-line troops by psychological 
ravfare waa te help create the impression among enemy forces tha! « sesond front 
war {o be launched by an amphibious lauding on the Korean east coast. Ordinary 
mrrencer leaflets were dropped in great Guantities many miles behind the fron’, 
lines, yet only a short dintance from the east coast beaches It waa hoped that thease 
lwaflets, usually dropord just before s UN asanuli, when combined with naval 
imp ibiows feints and sn increased display «/ uw aerial activity in the area, would 
m3ke the enemy believe that an amphibious attack world be immediately forth- 
comming. it was expected that if the exemy accented thie conclusion the eactniy 
com nand world he forced to move traopo from the defense o the existing front 
lines to the area of the anticipated asaault. 

Any attempt to aaseas the offectivenems of this operation would be greatly hendi- 
cepped ualeas the evaluators (a) disregarded the contents of the mensage on the 
leaveis dropped as implying the objectives sought, and (b) discovered after-action 
reports that leted in eufficlent detail concurrent factors that hed an influence on 
the results obtained. Only individuals posacasing intimate knowledyve of how the 
mirrendes leaftete were used and cther faceta of the operntion could be expected to 
asaces accuratcly the impact of the operation on enemy behavior. Since such per- 
mminei were ao few in number and were engaged in other actions by’. at the time 
wid immediately following, it ia highly unlikely that a very compiete account af 
the action wea recorded to be avai! ible for later uxsorsment by personnel net immedi- 
ately involved in the planing and implementation of the campaign. 

Thus it is the conclusion of the writer that to have a scientifically menaingful 
evalustion of a psyc‘iological warfare activity or action one must have a clear 
understanding of what the operator intended aa the desirwd effect, the evaluation 
rourt he in terme of apecific rather than general obiectiver. and records of actions 
of both a direct and contributing nature must be preserved in ruch detail] as to 
lave little doubt in the mind of the assesment personnel of what was inter-ledt 
and what actuall: happened. ‘Thus far all too |. ttle thought has been given to the 
necessaity for prreserving such data as would enable scientific asaerement. 


(2) Amy: general agreement ae to criverin for aascamny reatlta from the wee of cexnbat 
propeaganaa we lacking. 


It a9 genernily agreed that an evaluation proces in psychological warfare hes 
two major phases. First, it re necemary to determine whether the desired target 
in being reached with the intensity andl coneetency ceared, end, acon, it re 
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desicabe to ascertain what effect the effort is baving on the individuals and.‘or 
KPO PS weldivemmedd., Te an sud wdiiouge te Lact morciy thet 2 teeget endionce in 
exposed to a particular propaganda effort. Of far greater importance is the axcer- 
tainment of the knowledge of how the altitudes, opinions, and overt behavior of 
target groups are being altered as the revalt of payehological warfare. 

Propagandiste and soci science personnel assigned te psychological warfare 
operations have not as yet developed any highly sophisticated or scientific criteria 
for usceasing paychological warfare results. This is inevitable in a situation in 
which understanding or pzreement with reapect to the objectives toe sought ia 
lacking. But even to the extent that there is agreement as to the mission of paycho- 
logical warfare there are cifficulties inherent in establishing, acceptable criteria for 
measuring resulta or avaensing effects. 

Asa general rile social science personnel who have attempted io evaieate pay cic 
logical warfare nsulte hive favored the use of quantitative nieasurement devices. 
Propaganda persennel tucmesclves have frequently relied on the practice of citing 
impressive figures on ot.tput, such as the numbers of lesflets printed and dinemi- 
nated, the nurnber of radio programs or program hours broadcast, and tne number 
of missions and total tirae consumed ia loudeperker broadcasts on the frent fine s¢ 
though there was necesssrily any connection between the quantity of output and 
the: results obtained. 

Because no much of the propaganda effort in the paxt has appeared to bse directed 
at inducing enemy soldiers to surrendes, and because it is a relatively easy matter 
te calculate the number who surrender in given perienta OF time, the tendescy hus 
been to give undue weight to the reliability of such data in ascertaining efiecta, 
It in cany to couns heads but it is no easy matter to ascribe accurate motives to 
the behavior of enemy troops. Even the prisoners may not be able to deseribe 
raecurately what induced them to behave in certain ways. For example, who is 
to say with a high degree of certainty that an enemy soldier surrendered because 
of a leaflet message rather thin because he was hungry, cnt of ammunition, and 
Geiwialy “fad ap” with the war. The rew dete wand in evalantion muet come in 
very jarge meamire from prisoners of war, froin the anawer they give in interroga- 
tions, interviews, anJ nanel discussions, Regardless of the means used in analysing 
the data the resulte car not be any more reliable than the auswen from prisonern 
that are fed into the analytie. As discussed below there are many facture inherent 
in a combet situation that can adversely influcn se the data cullected for analysis. 


Three who have cited the large number of exemy soldiers surrendering after 
apecinc intensified leaflet bacrages or lo.depeaker broadcasta have assumed that 
there was a cause-and-effect relation between the stimulus and the obeerved reault. 
At best such information ir never mo-e than presuniptive evidence of effect: vencs. 

In detennining whether a target of a combat lvafict has been suficiently nat- 
urated to obtain the remiu desired, a auinber of milena of thumb bave been employed 
in the past. None are based on acientifie criteria In Korea, divieion personnel 
reported ty the writer that they concluded a given hillecle combet obyective had 
been sufficiently cove-ed with lenfieis only if there were copies of leaflets scattered 
about on the ground on the arnval of fnendiy forces. If lenflew were not in eve 
dence cn suc’ & casiona division peronnel reported to higher echelon that mor. 
Jer let, should te chaeemunated over future tare The eee & Us cperetoral ~al 
that was exprenerd ii the exaggcrate| statement, “let ‘em wade kpec deep in paper 
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inorder to ensur they all receive at least one copy.” Fortunately recent research 
lus progressed to the point that we now Know better how vo dimsemuuve ieunices 
to omeure the probability of adequate coverage of combat targets without the 
Recewaity of waste imnerent in the “knewdeep.inepaper” philosophy, 

Other means that have been used to ascertain the adequacy of leaflet coverage 
include careful tabulation of enemy soldiers euitering friendly lines to eurrender 
who carry Ghe OF mors propaganda leaflets. Ha relatively iazge or increasing num- 
ber ef such: prinemers in the past carried leaflets the assumption was made rot only 
that covernge was adequate but in addition that the messages on the leaflets had 
had sxawe desir] unpect on the recipienta, Also prisonen have been questioned 
concerning their exposure to friendly propaganda of all kinds prser to their defection 
cpesplure, Where nraonere can reeall and describe fairly accurately the contents 
of leendetes or broadcast messages that were dinseminated while they were otal] in 
the exemy camp their accounts and aseemmncat of adequacy of coverage provides 
one what more reliable data on which to bese future operations. 

Elven thiaigh there im a0 easy or reliable inethod for obtaining highly accurave 
Imemrents of adequacy of dissemination, the problen: citera fewer difficulties than 
are encountered by individuals attempting to ussess the impact of a message, ceries 
of rnemages, or other paychologicel warfare ections on the opinions, attitude, or 
havior of targets addressed. This difficulty is greatly increased by conditions 
inherent in operating in a sombat zone in ume of armned cunflict. 

If what monte eay ie e reliable clue to what they think, it then becomes obvious 
(het the comirat propagandist ehjoye Gue substantial advantage over hie counter. 
part whe mm chyaged in strategic cold-war information operations. In euch combat 
actaons observed in the past there have always been relatively large numbers of 
primoners of war on whom to test new ideas and on whom to base estimates of 
pratable effectiveness of past efforta. 

2D evaluation activities prinorers hove been erapioyed in three principal ways: 
(©) armabjects from which to obtain quantitative data through use of both oral and 
¥: then cpuearonnaires carctuliy conetructed to reveal ecctain demre) indurinawen, 
(b) to obtain data of a more qualitative or cubjective character, usually obtained 
from carefully selected prisoners of war through interviews in depth of life-history 
ty poe of interrogations; and (c) through cazefully mop tered accounts of discuamons 
of prieonen of war where the attention of the reapordenta ia directed slong desired 
lines or in apecific channels of interest to paychological warfare personnel. 

Inthe use of pnaoners of war to obtain quantitative dats the techniques developed 
in the US and other Wextern nations to measure public opinion and the hke through 
means of public opinion poije — reaponae and analysia — have been need. Lerner 
denentand the large mmber of Germ an prisoners of war ir Kucope in World War II 
awnilabte for questioning hy Alhed irterrogatora aa‘ a pollster’s dream." Quantite- 
tive analyse of rerponare requires a fairly large sample, homogencous in at least 
ome important reaper ¢ 

Ttinay be debated how repreentaticr prisoner are of enemy forces atill engaged 
In comtsat avet yet therr 12 nm dental that the enemy forces and prianaers have many 
atitnlartes in commen. such ae a common cultural heritage «common language, and 
wresilar evatuwnal seraratonnea The major lifferrnce hetween them that muet by taken 
mito account in analymng their reaponens a that preonere hy the very nature of 
then captivety are beset by a ceaeplet ly diffe rent kind ef mmediate proticm than 
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mame the soldiers of the enemy still actively engaged in combat This fact, depending 


aon ecumstencee endl outers! {he rhwenceey i oma ce beels ae. nanionaly and ur mm i csv 
color the responace given during intervicws ad interrogations. 

Prisoners of war are ecldom if ever interrogated for psychological warfare pur- 
poses in the early hours of their coptivity. Other activities have an understandably 
and Logica! priority in the collection of intelligence. Thus, it is not uncommon to 
intevergate prisoners about peychological warfare matters in rear-echelon enclosures 
days, ifnot wooks, after cantare, After the lapse of days in which to thirk about his 
Tast hours behind the enemy lines and the first few confuang hours in friendly tern- 
tory the prisoner is frequently atle to rationalize his behavior in mich a way as to 
present himeelf to others in a liglit mort acceptable to his cultural heritage, Even 
under the best conditions, with prisoners with the most honest intentions, it is 
not reasonabie to expect that they will be site to assign nny vata Geqiied OF iayor- 
tance: to the veried factors that 1ootivaved their actions. 

Aennunte of friendiv frontline rweredy, nel Teay provide more acerrate deacrigtions 
of herw enemy troops pehaved after lenitet barrages or Jondspeaker browlcants than 
cra ever be obtained from prisoners of wer iuterrogated days efter capture in rear. 
ehedon cornmmand posts, In World War !i it was a common practice for interro- 
gators to ask Japanest prisoners of war to describe how they became prisoners. 
Almost to the Inat man they described how they had been tricked or caught while 
asleep or without means of committing suicide. In rear-echelon areas they fre- 
quently insisted that they had ten taken eaptive againaé their desire, in cirenm- 
sloinaces be yon their cuntrot. These accouiits pettor agreod sith those given by 
th: capturing unit. The discrepancy was due to the Japanese anidicr's rationalize - 
tics of his behavior so that it might conform to thaé pattern expected of a Japanese 
subject. 

Although the uae of prisoners of «var for intertogation purposes may prove to 
be a boon to those interested in cinploying the pollater's tools of opinioa surveys, 
attitude scales, eic., there appears to be little doubt that when craployed with too 
littles rneaped for the culieeel treite of the reanondenta weird resiite may be obtained, 
Of the many instances that could be cited to support this observation the following 
one i typical. 

The writer observed reports of attitude responses given by Chine prisoners of 
war in Forca that suggested that among the prisoner-of-war sample interviewed 
there were more Christians than Confucianiats and more Kuomintang than Com- 
mumist aympathizers, It wae obvious to the individual aware of the cultural 
pecraliaritics of the Chinese that thene reanits were misleading. The reapondents 
had in large numbers givin the type of response they thought the American inter- 
rogator would most appreciate. The construction of usefu' and rehadle question- 
naires requires a considerable fauikanty with the cultural patterns of behavior 
of the national group cr groupa to be interrogated. 

The responses of prisoners must '« carefully analyzed with full knowledge of the 
culture patterns of their rationality and within the car.text of the military situa- 
liom at the time of their sa:tendes. The situation in Asian countries ia expecially 
relevant to thin matter. The anawern to questions secured in response to direct 
intetrogation are especially snapect, The average peran in Ama, particuiady one 
in -~ aon iliteratia oy Nterate classification ve arldon asked} fee hie oninens “- any 
matter. Becaune of his lowly states in pociety and the teachings he has been expoacd 
to he henitates. to go on record an disapproving or cnticizm@e any courne of action 
that onginates on a higher level in the social ecale, 
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Notwithstanding the difficulty of avlying on indirect evidence secured from 
fomer enemy soldiers, prisoners of war have been questioned as to what if any 
eflect’ paychological warfare may bave had in influencing them to desert. Careful 
tabulastims have been kept on the number claiming that propaganda was the 
domimart, if nct all-prevailing, influence that induced theta to lay down their 
cme to become a captive, Extravagant clains of propagerids ofextiveness have 
ben made that could not pomibly he defendel cn objectively scientific grounds. 

Prenoners of wai who haye-turrendered following propaganda action have been 
cited as evidence of effectiveness for two apparcot reasona. First, 16 is an ensy 
way tay quantify resulta, and, second, the surrender of envmy soldiers can be drams- 
tind in sucha way cs tw eatisfy the uncritical minds of individuals groping for 
any cluca Co justify their astivity. 

Marely counting the aumbeore of enumy anidiers who eurrender ducing or follow. 
ing perchofogical warfa barruges or breudeaate is not conclusive proof of any- 
thing ; however, in thy -» « of the enemy anidier who comes “across the lines’’ 
immediately following @ loudspeaker broadcast there ic a strung presumption that 
it was the appeal that served as a catalyst in proiioting the disaMection. 

Where priwonera of wat have served as the major sourer of information concerning 
the probable impact on the enemy of a given propaganda effort, they have been 
utilized in one of three principal ways: (1) through interviews where the inter- 
rogator uses a specific stractured questionnaire, either adminiatered orally or 
hnded to the prwoner ¢o fill out, denending on the degree of literacy, the responses 
thua obtained heing then carefully codet and a compoaite quantified anawor given; 
(2) Csroughh interviews in depth, wherein the interrogator follows ail fruitful leads 
of the respond. nt obtaining » detailed lifehintory type of response, such a8 can 
only be reported in qualitative terms; (3) through panels of prisoners, selected on 
th basis of some critena for membership, wherein group discussions on matters! 
pychological warfare interest are encouraged and monitored. Jf wkillfully led, 
paiel disctzssions with cooperative prieoners of war may be reperted in both quali- 
tative and quantitative terms. 

As with all matters dealing with paychological warfare, so with in‘errogations, 
the gereatomt succes will be obtained by those interrogal-we with the greatest 
know ledge of and interest in the affairs of the target peop's Beyond thin it muy 
he dangerous to generalize from one culture to another on £0% best to conduct 
onene lf in order to achieve the moat significant results in prisoner interrogation or 
weil science type surveys, Practices that may aucceed under certain conditions 
with one gocun may fail miserably with a different cultural group. 

‘5. use of sooperative prisoners of war in panels hus been discussed in other 
parts of than work. Opiaiona vary as to how such groupe should be organised and 
wed to obtain the most roliable results. However, the consensus is that prisorers 
canued into cooperative panel groupe inry rerve aa very effectuve adjuucta bo & 
pychological warfare organisation. As suh they ean be encouraged collectively 
and indiviciual!s: to debate cr discuss che utillty of various propaganda approach vs 
and gorotable degrees of rffectivenern of propoecd actions, 

Im organising ® panel of prisoners it may be desirable to have the group homo- 
artemoua iM every respect porsible, or it niay be desireble to ace that diverse points 
Af view, levels of education ancial claanea midtary ranks, and residenta of various 
geographic arcaa are: preaented By the aame token it may be dewrable tat a 
panel be compened entry of recentiv capturrd preenen. in other instances 1 + 
onere with whom nitimate rapport haa been perveusly eetaldubed may be pre 
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ferred. There appears to be no one angle hurd-and fast rule to apply. The par- 
ticular miasion to be performed by a panel may dictate the type of personnel to be 
selected ard how the panel should be organised. 


Dats secured from the analysis of enemy broadcasts have lixewise been cited as 
evidence of propaganda effectivencsr. Data frou this source trike several forms: 
direct assault on the psy chological warfare meruage, i.e., by attacking the erodibility 
or accuracy of the data broadcast; indirect essault through the dissemination of 
contradictory data to the same target groups, and threatened punishment for any 
who listen to and,‘or disseminate charges that onginate from enemy sources. 

Captured military orders warning troops not to pick up propaganda leaficta or 
to listen to radio broadcasts have been cited as evidence of the effectiveness of 
propaganda. Such conclusions, Dan Lerner quite rightly says, rest “upon a chain 
of untenabie iniererces.” There are any sun:ber of reasonn an enemy conmmanhder 
may not want his troope to read such combat prepaganda. He may conclide 
that it has a bad effect on the itivaie aiid eaprit de corps of his men wiren in fact it 
might in no way advernely affect them. 

The point need not be unduly labored — mauy of theae data cited as evidence 
of effectiveness have limited value ae indices of such. it ia relatively eary to deter- 
mine the reach of a given series of programe or propaganda operations, but as yet 
there are few if any scientifically reliable techniques or devicen by which the effect 
on a group subject to propaganda cen be measured Even ro thin does not mean 
that there in not a lot that operators can do to increase their understanding of the 
combat situation in which the enemy finds himself, 4s one writer has eid, “evalua- 
tion is besed more on experienced judgment than on acientifie measurement.” 
(p 147) 

(3) Condiivons in the combat area greatly restrict the epplicalnlily or the fearibility 
of useing modern social ecience echniyacs io measure the effectiveness of combat propa- 
ganda. 

Advertising rpeciaiists, social science research personnel, aud communicationa 
araiyeta have collaborated m developing a number of techniques by which to judge 
c fectivencas of given advertising campaigns and information programs. Some of 
theve techniques are implied in such procedures as the use of prisoners of war to 
elicit reasponsen to given qteationnaires. However, there are many conditions 
inherer:t in a combat situation that make the utilization oF these devices and 
techt.qi os 9. difficult matter. 

There is always a personnel ceiling, imposed by military conmderations, limiting 
the number of individuals avaiable at given military echelons for apecialized taaka. 
The employment of the advanced techniques of opimon measurement used by the 
present-day publicopinion pollsters calls for a sop isticntion and degree of special- 
BaCU Graig Ie perPUTD Snot yan) provide by ie Ariuy ny sien OF clam tivin 
and asmgnment. The orobabilit; would not be great that the man with the 
requisite training anc experience would be available for assesement duty at the 
propor echelon in time of urgent newl 

Even if a person with such qualifications were Jocated and assigns to this type 
ef work, considerations of expediency — the necemity for obtaining an approximate 
answer for tomorron's operation rather than wasting for A more exact enawer next 
werk when the combat mtuation would likely have changed anyway — rule out 
many of the sophisticated techaiques of analysis used in inodern advertising and 
publie opimon surveys. 
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If the situation is as outlined and if modern social science development is 80 
deverid of useful techniques that may be employed in combat areas to serces effec- 
tivnzen, how, it may then be asked, did propaganda personnel in World War II 
snd other combat actions ascertein whether taey were hitting the mark intended 
und if w with what effect. There is no one anewer te thess questions, but a good 
one is provided by Martin Hers, one of the moat uble leaflet writers World War IT 
prodiuced. In the fol.owing account he draws un the experience he gained in Europe. 


How Can Effectiveness Be Judged? 


“).. the question may legitimately be asked just how it was known, during 
the last war, whether a combat leaflet was miore, Gr ies, Succulal. After 
all, the paychologiesl warfare intelligence officer could only in the carest 
instattces observe the behuvior in battle of those enemy units which had 
been subjected to a apecific leaflet menwage. Sinve thie question is impor- 
7% to consiceration of the following case material, we will dwell on it 
miefly, 


“'Evislence of effectiveness, or lack of it, was obtained chiefly from the fol- 
lowing, xourcen: (a) quantity of leaflets found on the persons of prisoners; 
(b) recollection of leaflets ty prisonerr, and comments abont them; (c) 
favoredle mention and detailed discussion by soldiers behind the German 
lines, as reported by cooperative prisone.a; (d) detailed description of their 
aurrender by prisoners; (e) preoccupation of German counter-propaganda 
with epecifie Aliied leaflets, including plngiariem by German combot 
propagandists: (1 comments by the enemy Command, as learned trom 
captured documents on troop morale 


“Tn some cases, where continued dissemination of one apecial leafict was 
dermed desirable, prisoner reactions could even be usec to sharpen ite 
eficciivencas, as in the case of the well-known snane SafeConduct leaflet. 
The first edition of that leaflet, produced in the carly days of the Normandy 
invasion showed merely the seal of the US and the British royal crest, 
together with a standard text in English and German which called upon the 
Mlied front-line soldier to accord his prisoner good treatment. By the 
tine the SafeConduct leaflet went into its sixth printing the follow ag 
changes had been mode as the result of ep) w interviews: (a) the Gertnan 
text had been placed above the English; (b) a note hat been inserted, 
stateng apecifically that the En, lich text was a translation of the German; 
(c) General Eisenhower's signature had been added, (4) hie name had teen 
epelled out, because it was learned the Germana did not recognize the 
aritten signature as Misenhower's; (c) the leaflet was printed ic: red rather 
than vit KCeci, Hlth fele ie “ete oro inn Gi Un! iki sunt, ana us & 
note had been added under the word 'Safe-Conduct,’ pointing out the 
document wae valid for ‘one or several dearecs.’ These improvernenta 
resulted frown continions testing of the leaflet’s effectivenceas ''s 


This, as may be inferred from reading Hert's conclusion, rauch of the useful 
eveduation sccomolished during the conflict in Europe was of the qualitzsive rether 
thar the quantitative vanety. The few creiusters whe have hewn sent ints the 
field epecial'y to asacaa resulta have on the other hand tended ta give greater weight 
to the collection of quantitetive data. Yet, it ta the concinaion of the writer that 
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owing to the restrictive conditions of the combat area that limit ability to collect 
and analyze data scienufically, greater reliance must be placed on qualitative 
assessments ever, though these have their limitations. Aa with the evaluation of 
strategic information programs so with thooe of evaluating combat propaganda 
there is litde tnat can be dene to measure impact other than to continue to rely 
on in“irect and nonacientific evidence. Buch evidence, however, iz believed to have 
conuderably value. At least such evaluations provide clues and a point of departure 
on which to base future operations and research involving the use of psychological 
warfare in tactical operations. 


CONTRIEUTICNS OF OPINION RESEARCK TO EVALUATION 
OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WAKFARE® 


By Josern T. Kuarrer avp Leo LoweaTnat 


mg pee ee of opin- 
in aad et uation of strategic propaconda 
tap cht cals Eade oak Odes. 


This paper proposes to review the coatnbutions of opinion research to one type 
of psychological warfare: specificaily, ita contribution to the evaluation ¢f inter- 
naticnal broadcasting. Some of these cantributions are sdoquate to the taaks at 
hand; others fall sornewhat alert of present needa. Such shortcomings, and sug- 
gested modes of overcoming them, will also be specified. 

The paychologics) warriors of the United States are today engaged in mass com- 
munication by preas, film, and radio. The governtoent's radio vuice, popularly 
and iuternationally known as the Voice of America, is currently the moet extensivety 
active of the Garce media. 

At the thine of thin writing, the Voice brondcasta in 46 language services, several 
of which are being broadcast simu)tancously at any given moment of the day. 
All programs are transinitted by short wave from the United States, and moe? are 
relsyed on ahort or medium wave from various bases in Europe and the Fae East. 
Individual focal stations in all parts of the world provide additonal relays of 
re-bromdcasts. 


The Role of Communications Reacarch in Evoluating International Broadcasting 


Thia entire communicational enterprise is subjected by the Office of International 
Broadcasting to continual evaination. The Program Evaluation is charged with 
the taak of evaluating ell phases of this communi: ation procera, from broadcast 
output to the effect the broadcast has on ita ancdhence. In the language of com- 
munications research, the task aasgued this divwion is the evaiuation of a com- 
munication process in which a medium operating in one country is attempting to 
communicate ite (erage to maas auchences in moet of the reat of the world 

The problema and procedures of euch a task are in many ways mmilar to the 
familiar problema ved procechires which define the daily work cf domertec com. 


munication preearch (We daily work for eramople of the remrarch division of an 


* Abridge4 feom an artecle “The Caniritat one of Oyaricn Meerarth to the Pivahwe- 
tion of Sychological Warfare,” Pati Oprnron Yearterly, 1%: 651 42 (1981 1982) 
Reeprinted eith the pernmesemn of the [ab Opinion Qearterly, Ue copyright helder, 
andthe tro authors 
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American network engaged in asseomag the effect of its various eustaining and 
comme:cial programs. But additional and dissimilar problena aries os a result 
of the comiounication being government sponsored and aimed at foreign lands. 
The evaluation of internationa! broadersting shares with all other communication 
research a common overall approach and a common theoretical gon). Both tue 
approach und the ultimate goal — an ultimate which, like so many ultimates, is 
probably unattainable — are implicit in Lasawell’s familiar description of com- 
munications research as the process of analysing who, says what, to whom, and with 
whut effect. The ultimate success of conmunications research would include the 
ability to anawer these questions precisely not only in relation to an existing com- 
munication siluatin, but aiso in reference to any contemptated or desired situation. 
In such a millennie! development, the fartorn of content, audience, medium and 
effect world be mere!y elements in a precise formula, which could be algebraically 
solved for any one eiement, She paychological warrior would need only to stipulate 
to the researcher the offecta he desired, snd the researcher, now a mere technician, 
would need only to work cut the mathematics to stipulste ia tum the requisite 
content that should be disseminated over specific media to specific people in orde: 
to achieve the desired cffects. Such a miracle would, of course, also elirninute the 
stimulation of wre stidden guess, the idea of unrecognized genenis; the challzage of 
formuleting the gnees into 2 testable hypothesia; and the joy, the keener becuse 
of its rarity, of confirmation at the .01 level. Whether such a miracle would really 
be desirable i: therefore 1 moot question which happily is not yet upon us. But it 
is useful in formulating plans for over-all communication research to think of the 
miracle as the goal, and of specific projects as a ceries of attempts to approximate 
the goal continually more closely. Jn current pructice cach of the questionr — who, 
what, to whom, and with what ef’ecd — can be anawered in part and under certain 
conditions. None can be answered with complete precision, and the relationship 
between the elementa can be specified in terms of necessary und sufficient causality. 


The Element of “Who” 


In evaluating, international broadcasting, the queation of who is spenting in 
ordinarily deleted from the evaluators’ taek by the mere fact that the ev:.lustion 
i orders Uy Uie speakers themaclves. ... The question of “who is speaking” thus 
does not usually fall with:n the baiiwick of government agencies engages in com- 
Municatione research proper. 


The Element of Content 


The questi.n of what is said can be answered in considerable detail by content 
analyse, Although perhaps not by strict definition a part of opinicn research 
proper, and thus not properly to be discussed! at length in thie nerticuler maper. 
content anal;nin is certainly a sister discipline, and not w be excluded from the 
discussion. In fact, a plea will shortly follow that thin abling be more cloeely 
integrated into the opinion research family. 

There in little need to review the capabilities of content analysia. Opinion 
researchers are well aware that, in the bands of skilled! epecialieta, content enalysia 
can dencribe » given content, such as a broadcast, in tecma of any aspects that are 
themer|ves suey ttle of tro nption hy olyectve entens. At regular mtervate 
a week's vou output in all languages is aubjected to content analyse and the 
reeulting spuantitative descriptions of ‘he tomra mentioned, favorable or unis vorali: 
treatment, factual or ititerpretive tene and the Nike, are of ewerine value Vioa’s 
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program producers are enabled to see how their policy is being implemented; the 
programa themsclves can be compared with each other, and with brondeasts 
cnanating from other countries. 

Such content ana!ysis research has the additional and important virtue of making 
explicit the actual \vorking standards by which senpta and programming are devel- 
oped. For example, a recent serics of content analysic studies indicated that dif- 
serencea in mode of argumentation were present in broadcasts to differer t countries, 
In part these differences reflected the really different requirements involved in 
reaching and holding the different auctiences concerned; but in part the differenees 
represented somewhat haphazard biascs toward particular modes of argumentation. 
As a reaz't of the content analyses, such biases could be recognized and removed 
from the particular language services where they existed. 

Quartitative content analysis, however, has to date dealt successfully only wiih 
parts of a broadcast -—— singly or in varions combinations, w he sure, but neverthe- 
less with parts. A challenge to anclysis lies in the need for precise, objective 
descriptions of those aspects of content. which, despite their obvious importance, 
are not suaceptible of quantification. The over-all organisation of the hroadeaxt, 
for example, or emphases achieved by methods other than repetition, can of course 
be decisiked by seasitive critice, and the voa continually calls upon them. But 
their impressionistic evaluations, helpful as they may be, cannot be regarded with 
the same confidence as can objective, quantitative analyses, and thus canny be 
iatroduced into any developing formulae relating content and effect. What in 
ueedcd, then, ia a technique for ohjectively describing elements of content that, 
up to now, have not seemed at.sceptible of being counted. 

Further, no content analysis, vhether quantitative or qualitative, can be under- 
taken with any rea? assurance that the components thrown into conspicuous relief 
ty the analyais are necessarily the contextual elements which are causally relates 
to any observes! or clesired audience effect. If, for example, a politieal commentary 
is criticized as ‘‘a little too unemotionat,'” we cannot be certain whether the listener's 
reaction was caused by subject matter too far removed fren: his immediate con- 
cerns, or whether the emphasin was laid too heavily on present international ciffi- 
culties acai too lightly on hope for a better world, or whether the lietener's reaction 
wasn due ts. some anpect of idiom or delivery unsuspected by the analys? and often 
even unsuspected by the audience. At present, ve can onty guess ac caunal relation- 
ships. And while theae guesres can, of course, be tested by submitting specialty 
designed content to new effect etudies, such testing and re-testing is, in the conduct 
of paychological warfare, so costly of time an money as to be practically unfeasible. 

In short, a complete description of content, within the fraimewerk of thy related 
communicational clementa, cen be achieved only when cunteit analysis, or some 
Utted leobinque, Cau accurpunts bwo Uns al present beyowi ita demonatrated 
capabihties: when it can descnbe the currently intangible aapecta of omtent; and 
when it ia able to link, in sone systematic rsther than tnal-and-err:r manner, 
apecine content or elements cf cortent with obmerved or contctaplated effec ts 


The Kiement of the Audience 


With reference to the question of who conatituter the audience for internetional 
nondcasta, Opimon research can and regularly doca provide the prycbolagical 
warrior with a great deal of very valuable information, But there « much more 
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infonaation thet the psychological chiefs of staff would like, and opinion research 
cannot currently provide them with it. 

On the credit side of the lottger is all the information which can be provided by 
eats! polling procedures. Whee it is possible to define and to contact a repre- 
meontative rainple af the national population, sc :nple polling can state with consid- 
erable precision the size and the socineconanic nature or both the audience and the 
reon-listeners. Carefully designe! pails or very similar techniques, including depth 
ix .terviewing, seen capable also of providing considerable information about chan- 
nek of informal communuicotion: about the tind of material which is most widely 
liscussed, and perhaps also about the speed and aceuracy of dissemination. Polls 
Or participant observation can also provide information abont the communications 
hiabits ofa given papuletion. Similar teehriques, planned atid conducted with the 
cooperation of anthropologuts and arcs experts —- a union of resenrch skills on 
ewhich more will be said below — can provide data on effective aymbols and dom 
rant valuen among an actual or comtemplated uarget audience. All sich data ure 
of inostimable value to the psychological warriors, aid the Office of Internatio 1 

Sroaicasting haa provided it in volume. The evaluation ataff of this office has 
vondhuctal or supervised fairly routine polle in nine countrics: Austna, Germany, 
France, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Chile and Uraguay. But the paycho- 
jogical warriors would like similar Jata about all the countries of the world. Their 
with poss another cismllenge for social seience because a tiznble portion of the earth 
rund ite peoples is simply not available to nystemntic research, 

The inaccessibility of n populstion to syateimatic revearch may atem from any 
of several causes, and cach cause poses its own problems. In many areas, for 
example, quantitative social science ia either virtually unknown or wholly in its 
infancy. In such @ conntry, back of adequate conaus data leaves us with so little 
Know leclge of population characteristics that it is all but iroporeble to define a 
representative sample of the popuintion. In addition .ny overt syatetaadc inter- 
viewing is 90 strange and alien a thing, and is regarde + .th such suspicion, bewilder- 
paekd, and even jesebbinent, Unat the data ullalnedd (ida any Gvert survey, ropre 
sentative or not, can be used only with the most extreme cau! on. In the case of 
several such countries, the Office of International Broadcasting has surceesfully 
employed what might be called a ‘“'participant-anthropological” approach. The 
©o, imunications habits of the population have been atudied by specially trained 
olverven within the framewor'. of the over-all patterns of culture and the over-all 
goatterns of daily living. This rath or broad research onentation haa already pro- 
Auced very fruitful data Ooe isle go believe, in fact, that carefully planned uni- 
wemty curricula, which p.ovided troining in a broad combination of social sciences, 
might produce opinion reecarchers of sach imaginative depth and technical piv 
Eeioney ae are today relatively rare 

Another challenge 40 scvial acientiata in posed by the vast populations wh. are 
politically inaccessible to rystematic polling. Svch maccessibility develope, of 
course, whenever tenaons cxiat between two nations or groups cf nationa, which 
ta to sey that such politically maccesuble populations are inevitable phenomena 
of peychological warfare hy the anime takon, and equally mevnitably, there very 
snaccene lle arena are the primary targets +f ravchological warfare, and evalua- 
tum of the salve ainsi at these areas bevomes the most preseng aad continual 
tewarch need The evaluation of parcholngical warfacr must apparently contend 
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forever with this bogey of an myerse ratio: the evaluation which is most desired is, 
unheppily, the most difficult to accomplish; that which is most readily achieved 
is, unhappily, the least desired, 

Ovtaining information abaut people who are thenssel ves unavailable jor research 
i, no new problem, but it now arises as a peculiarly timely challenge to nocial 
scientists. The very formulation of the problem suggesta at leest two approaches 
which seem worthy of exploration, But before dofining thee: epproaches tt may 
be well to note how the same problem rearises when communications research 
nttenpte to anawer the biggest question implicit in the evaluational psychological 
warfare, That is, of course, the onration of effect, the question of what the com- 
munientive ammunition is doing to ita audience. 

The Question of I’ fect 

It is only with the greatest hesitancy that opmion or comrunciation researchers 
carreitly use che word “effect,” even in reference to what an American radio 
commercial dues to a socially famihar nudience. It is perhaps more precise to 
speak not of “effect” hut of specific reactions: reactions of purchase, of dofinahly 
changed opinion, and tie iike. in keeping track of such specific reactions, the 
famihiar iinplemet: of opinion research are of incaleulnble value. Program teste, 
program: analyx: equipment, attitude ecales. latent attribute analysis, waed 
individually er in varysng cominetions, and set Kt time. wittin the fumework of 
controlled experiments with matched groups drawn from stratified population 
samples — all of these techniques have, of course, provided a wealth of Informa- 
tion to the psychological warriors. The evaluation atafi of the Office of Inter- 
national Broadcasting, hee. for exemple, used prograri tests, sometimes with 
progran, analyzer equipment, in various countries of Europe and South America. 
We nave «sed attitude acales both +3 devices for stratifying and matching groups 
and for tracing cffecta. But the familiae devices involved familiar insvtequecie 
and the scop: and nature of the present task give rise to new problemr, 

The older prohiems need merely be mentioned, There in, for example, the 
jamiliar diffieulty of relating cauae and effect. Given an observed fact, what 
perticular aapect ar combination of content and socie-prycholagical dination 
was the necemary and specific cause? Under what canditions can the effect be 
reper ted or prevented? There is the question af “‘nlecper effect’ What will be 
the development aver thiec or four months of a newly obmerved attitude shift? 
There are other familiar probleme which communteation researchers can mention 
practically by rote But the evalvation of international broadcasting. particniarly 
broadcasting which is politien! in content or purpose, involves new chalienges. 

The first difficulty pertaining to determining effect lies ir the peculiar complevity 
of the type of effect in which we are interested. If we hesitate to apeak with 
finality about the effect of a apecific advertisement for a apecifie soap, then how 
much greater must our hesitation be when we talk of the ccmplez stuff of perronal 
politieal attitudes. Sutle shifta, which may very well be the first links of a chain 
reaction, are difficult and at timien virtuaily impromable to idents’y. And even 
such ehifta as are obeerve’ vanrot be simply aseumed t result from a upectfic 
commumeation Several forrer, no doubt shape one's atutude toward snap 
Rut how many forcen combine to mould an individual's concept of world politics, 
and how cen all influences but one be rile! out aa pommble cauana® Tie anewer 
to thie challenger aeeme to he mainly in continually greates rigor af experimental 
design, or, put somewhat mere generally in bettering our eapalalitice of preewets 
defining and employing etpenmeatal vectaldes 
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But an even more difficult problem arises in our attempt to determine the 
eflecta cf international hroacicasting. It is a challenge with which we are already 
familiar: the challenge of the inaccesible audience. The inaccessibility, ae we 
have uoted, may anse from the novelty of quantitative social scivnee in the target 
area, Of fron the inverse ratio occasioned by international politics, or from other 
cauece, i ut whatever the reason, the fact remains that in several areas of the 
world there is no chance of using ea research suvjects any mgimiicaut aunver of 
the people who themselves constitute the group with which we are cuncerned. 


The Major Challenge and Poasidle Solutions 


Thua the social scientist asned to evaluate internatonal broadcasting is face), 
at two significant points in his operation, with the eame challenge: to obtain 
accurate information about iarge populations without systernatic use of the popu- 
lations themselves, The cha'lenge can bu quite vlearly and unambiguot «lv stated. 
As yet it caanot be ao simply anawered. 

Acute as it ia, the probi:m seems to have been barely formulated, let alone 
explored, by social research. It has risen lwforc in research outside the fields of 
Jpinion and communication (in attempts to describe, for example, the behavior 
pattern of demi+moude wevty). In each instance eciae compromise has bern 
mecte to mect, after a fashion, the needs of the immediate inquiry. Such com- 
promises, en well aa comnion sense, suggest at icast two approaches which seem 
worthy of systematic exploration. These may be called, for lack of better names, 
the “‘tnost like” approach and the “qualified judge” approacii. This paper will 
conetude by defining ewch, noting how they hsve been usc? by the Office of Inter- 
national Iroadcasting, ppd noting the refinements, often major refmements, which 
none techniques currently demand. These problems are here bequeathed as a 
coramon heritage to opinion researchers in the hope that the fraternity may’ col- 
lectively and aystema tically arxve at some solutions. 


The ‘Mont Line” Approach 


The moat like” approach consists of using respondents who, while not actually 
ineanbers of the inaccerntJe group, are of sll availalde prople “most like” the sun- 
ject group. The vague rationale behind this approach scems to envirage a myth- 
ical ind?sidual who in like a member of the subject group in every respect except 
memberatip, and who thus woukl have the same prycholorical makeup. Short 
of finding such a mythical archetype, the rationnle seetna tu presuppoac — correla- 
tion of “overall likenoas” and specific peychological sinnlanity. 

The problem implicit in this approas’, jee, of course, in the absence of a defini- 
ion of “‘lhke. What characteristicn of people are moet highly correluted with 
openion? = Tarring the impossible perfect duplicatim in what ways in it mont 
important for the sutatitute reapondert ta be “like” the inaccesmble respendent? 

The evaluation staff of the Office of International Mrosdeasting hae uaed the 
“moat hee" approach in inters’ sing refugees to obtain information about groupe 
lvhind the Iron Curtain. Refugees, after all, are like non-refugers in national 
ervein and in cultural anc hnguiatic background, and they can be grouped to dupi- 
act the parent population in education, mn age, and in practically every reapect 
Inst one: the refagers bave fled their antve land and the othem have not. Cer- 
tainly thie difference must be opinion-linked in a very compler way. [tut what 
be tha way? Anil ie it not pomutne thas lew obvious ampecta of “hhet es might 
le better for our purynees? be it not comerivatile, for exampie, unlikely ae it 
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might seem, that a clceer peychological resemblance might exist between the 
willing residents of a Cominform and 2 not-Cominform totalitarianism thar 
between willing revicenta *- J refugees of the same totalitarianiem? 

Lacking sure and precise knowledge of the nature of opinion-,inked charac- 
teristica, the Office of International Brosdcesting has attempted to gut some 
eatimate of the biases of ‘oat like” respondents by carefully designed questions 
probing the refugee’s own concept of the non-refugeus, and by submitting all data 
to analysis by area epecialiata. Such devices have proved extremely helpful, but. 
they are after all only the best pomvible estimates, And such estimation will 
remain the only possible technique until better definitions of “most: like” can be 


empirically developed. 


The “Qualified Judge” Approach 

The second obvious approach to obtaining data about groups who cannot them- 
selves be use? ox respondents is the ‘qualified judge” approach. A person believed 
to snow the group in question is asked to make certain estimates xbout the inac- 
eevsible group. This is not sitnply a matter of narrowing down the “most like” 
approach to a single respondent, fez the person chouen as a sovree of Luformation 
need not necessarily resemble the subject group a¢ ell. He must rather be a quali- 
fied judge, a good estimator, of that group's behavior and opinions. 

The “qualified judge” approach is extensively etaployed in the evaluation of 
psychological warfare. ‘Thus the Office of International Brondcasting continually 
weeks persons appscenily quaiiied to kinrw insceessibie poopie and commissions 
them to perform oheervations or to make carefi:! sccial analyses. This office is, 
in this context, actua.ly sponsoring # veritabie i.tayution uf che diaipline of 
social science. Data gathered by small scale surveys are analysed by cultual 
anthropologists, and the beat guemes of cultural anthr pologists are in tum eval- 
uated by political scientists and area specialists, But «ven this does not wholly 
overcome the limitations of the “qualified judge’’ approach. It weed hardly be 
said that there limitations derive again from the absence of empirical knowledge 
of the requisite characteristics of a quahfied judge. 

A few months ago, for exainple, the office performed a series of “language testa’ 
in which voa programs in different languages were submittea to the criticiam of 
epecially choscn panels.* Since Satellite ianguage programs could nut be tested 
before an audience of actnal Satellite nationals, a panel was substituted comporel 
partly of refugees -— that is of “most like” respondents -— and parily of pereona 
believed wo be qualined judges. These judges were peiected on the basia of their 
apparent familiarity with the linguistic habits of the target cuuntry, and ainong 
them were journalists, teachers, and the like. Their comments were extremely 
helpful. But still there is no asevrance but what sone other group, perhaps former 
railway eonductors who travelled extensively throughout the country, might not 
have extimated more preciacly the various reactions of different aegments of the 
target audience. In brief, the recuisite qualities for judgeship are uaknown, and 
In testing the “qualified judge” approach, we are again, wa we were in the “most 
like’’ approach, reduced to the beat posible gues. 


* See “Language Panels for Eetimating Mlectiveneas” at the end of thia chapter 
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Conclonon 

't is to these areas where option research can offer only the best possible guess 
that we who Sav elaim to the title of “scientist” murt direct. our aystematic atten- 
tion. This ;aper has emphasised two such arene. the need for a systernatic tech. 
nique of relating content analysis end effect studies. and the need for empirical 
study of techniques for obtelnirg information about large groupe of persons who 
are themselves inaccessible tc rewarch. Both of theses needs are crucial in the 
evaluation of psychological warfare. In regard to bh, upinion research, which 
has contributed heavily to paychologi:al warfare, (un currently offer only the 
best poesible guees. 

Guesses are not to be decned. They are the necea ary forerunner of emnirical 
research and of the eventual formulation of niational ips. They are the etimuis- 
thon of any vigorous acienze. Opinion research has len a vigorous contributor 
to the evaluation of peychological warfare. But vigor, lo be fruitful, must always 
be followed by the discipline of maturity. 


AUDITING INTERNATIONAL RADIO BROADCASTING OUTPUT* 
Br M. J. 


14 is desirable that radio oii pul be audited periodically 
ensure that polimes, directives, and ollened a= flag are et aly and 
effectively implemented by all who are ina 


Ina single week voa broadcasts a total of 302 program hours, in over 45 lan- 
guages, to all the major politica! target areas of the world. A amall group of policy 
rnakers and strategists manages the details oi thu cperaion. Just asa 
man wants an eudit of hia ledgers to tell him how his business is doing, #0 doce 
the propagandist require an audit of his output to tell him how he is eucceeding. 
Ouse qaastk.c the policy meker is concerned with is whether or not the pulicy deel- 
sions expressed in the ‘form of directives are being followed. They need uleo to 
know how the entire organization for radio propaganda is reeponding to world 
events, new policies, and sew pnbieme. For these and cther reasons it is neces- 
sary that periodic checks on output end its probable effectiveness be made. 

To aasiet in thie over-all task of auditing output, coztent analysis is a useful 
unit, By content analyxis is meant an objective. syowinatic, quanliative evelus- 
tion of ipass conmnunications’ content. An interesting example of the resuit of 
such an audit emerged when a comparison was made of voa output during two 
important periccds of operation, one pricr to he outbreak of hostilities In Korea, 
the other during the early stages of the Korean campaign. 

Shortly after the close of Worid War ii, voa in its original mandate was directed 
to project an “image” of America to the world. lin the naive of this phrase, our 


* Adapts! from the report ‘Broadeaste in the ‘Cold War’ and Korean War Ferioda,” 
prepatys! by the Kesearch Cente: for Human Relations, New York University, 1051, 
for thy Evelwation Staff of the International Rroadeasteng Berviece (rma), 1a, Department 
of State. 
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first halting effo.ts to develop a peacetime formula for internationa) rediv com - 
munications were undertaken. This formula resulted in an orientation that 
sought to propmgandize foreisn target groupe by emphasizing American vit‘ues, 
rather than by dealing with specific and concrete probleica in the world abroad. 
This meant that voa initially talked mainly about America and the American 
poopieand far leas about the target audionce to which the broadvast was beamed. 

Under the impact of deepening international conflict, U8 policy directors moved 
to adapt voa to the emerging realities of the cold wer. In effect, this mea.it over- 
coming the initiai precocupation with the domestic virtues of the US and altering 
ihe raonslistic tone of mczt broadeas*2. It mevnt converting voa from » “Bundey 
supplement” to an “editorial pagz.’’ When the Korean hostilities broke out in 
June 1950 these changes were alrear':? weil under way. A content analyris of voa 
out put to the world before and afte, the Communist attack on South Koreas nigh- 
lights these shifia in emphasis. Whether the change in emphasis was arloquate 
to meet the changed situation is a matter that can be evaluated from a number 
vi policy standpoints, and some of these are presented in connection with the 
tind ings. 

In ail, broadcaste in 20 different languages were analyzed, paragraph by para- 
graph. The sample for the pre-Korean combat period that was studied consisted 
of breadcast scripts for 7 different days in the interval from the latter part of 
March to the middle of May 1950; the sample for the period after the cutbrezk of 
the Korean war consisted of soripte of broiccsofa male on an equai number of 
days between mid-December 1950 and the end of January 1951. 


Focus of Aliention 


Obviously, the listener wiil react differently t voa if he hears comments about 
hic own country than he wow'd if the broadeaste focus major attention on the U8. 
Actually, as Table 1 indicates, by the spring of 1950 vos had departed radically 
from the earlier practice o1 emphasizing the theme “projecting” America to fore:en 
areas. By 198), only 33 percent of the theres dealt with the US, and thus, there 
was little change noted in this respect irom the rst w une recond perio’ studied. 

The major differences noted between the emphaais in news given. in the earlier 
preecmbat period and that of the winter of 1950-1951 conermned the increased 
attention devoted to the on (irom 4 to (2 percent) and to the Communiss bloc 
countries (from 13 to 21 percent). Comsaunist China, which ws singled ous for 
considerable comment, received greatly incr.ased attention (11 percent), in the 
latter period, as compared to the former one. North Korea un the other hand was 
dincussed in only 1 percent of all paregraphe analy sed. 

Ths focus of attention varied greatly from country to country. Western Furupe 
and Latin Americus neard considerably more about the US than did the rest of the 
world in beth Une easier atid te Jatei period. Nearly 50 percent of the themes 
brondcant te tone areas dealt with the 1S. In sharp contrast the corresponding 
ere phasi. piaced on the U8 in radio brondcaata to the Urs in the later period was 
only 21 percent. 

tn every area of the world, with the exception of the rven, iisterera to voa heard 
little about their own countries in the first period and even lem in the second, 
Actually th sen and satellites was the only target arca in which therarce about 
itael{ were more frequent than were themes about the US (27 and 31 percent 
respectively) The Korean War led to an intensificatm of emvhaste on tine Uaan 
in WOu newyrasta bramed to that country 
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The question ecises as to the appropriatenens of thin practice of dividing attention 
in output to different countries in this faxbiun ; 33 percent of the theme eddreased 
to the worla at lerge deal, with the US, 19 percent dea!¢ with the Boviet Union, and 
& percent concerned the target country. In defense of this distribution, it should 
toe enid that voa ia obviously betver qualified to speak about che US — that its func- 
tion is targely to acquaint other countries with American political practices, habite, 
and attitudes — whereas talking about the target countries may produce undesirz ble 
effects uttiens the information is accurate and completely up to dete. On the other 
ivand the heavy emphasis placed on the US in broudcaste to foreign arcas might be 
interpreted by listeners aa cviceuce of our being eiher too apologetic or Donstful. 


Tans 1 


ATrenrnon 1) went Cocrernnna in VOA Broapcasrs 
) 


Space devoterl Lo country, “% 


During Korean combat 
(winter 1900-1081) 

Us 4 % 
Ussh 14 10 
‘Target area countries 7 5 
Wemoceat'¢ bloc countries 19 16 
2 unist Dioc countnes 13 21 
‘UN 4 12 
A}! other nations 11 3 
Total 105 100 


Characteriniically, in the periods studied, voa »puke Jeast about the US to the vase, 
@ target area approached ira much mcre agaressive tone. Jt is possible that had 
mure attention been devoted to the problema of the target countries this might 
have helped to convince listeners of America’s sincere interest in their welfare. 
Themes about America necd not be desensive in charzcter. However, in con- 
centrating un the US there is the ever present deager of playing into current anti- 
American stereotypes that exist in friendly nations as weil as in Soviet-dominated 
ones. Common stereotyped views of Americans held by toreigners picture us as 
boartful, eelfish, and comolacent. When these six reinforced through thoughtless 
action hy Americans thers is imcrumerd rrocntivent and envy of this country. 


Image of the United States 

What image of the US did voa project abroad ant bw did tie + 0a broadcacters 
alter the image following the outbreak of the Korean 5: -aggle? 

About 19 percent of the material broadcast by vor clurng both periods was of 
purely descriptive, imormational, or entertaining character, Included were deseria- 
taena or accounts of various aapecta of American life such as American agricultural 
roethoda, psychical speearch in the US, how to bevome a lawyer ina typscal American 
wtate, how to spend a Saturday evering in New York City on verv little money, & 
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description of the exploration of the Sierra Nevada range, and a detailed listing of 
privileges accorded young children ia America. Features such oa these ere, as & 
rule, free froma explicit political content. They serve the major purpose or function 
of emphasizing vo the target sddreased the vaat diversity of American life. Such 
broadcasts are obviously based on the assuropiion that listenert will reac, more 
favorably to American policy if they are familiar with our way of life. Table 2 
indicates the major areas covered In such broadcasta to the world, and the change 
in empha: is that was noted in the (wo piriods. 


Tapee 2 
Image or rus US Pansentep 1x VOA Broapcasrs 
(World total) 


a a amen tn ee 


Spe -e concerning US devoted to theme, % 


Theme <_< aeD 
Before Korean cor.bat During Korean combat 
{ (winter 1950-1951) 
Economic and metoria! life Ba 23 
Social relationa 33 41 
Religious and cultwal life 18 18 
Other 13 18 
Total 100 160 


ee A ees RA 


An interesting shift in emphasis to different aspects of the American way of lifo 
occurred between the preconbat and the combat period. In the latter period mate. 
rial values in American life were ctnphasized lees, and interpersonal and social rele 
tions more. The particular materialistic aspects uf American life that cams to be 
emphasized less in the Korean vomlat pericd related to auch matters as the high 
siandard of living in thia country (a drop from 11 to 5 pervent) and accounta of 
scientific developments, capecially as these concerned iabor-saving gadgets and the 
convenience of living in America (a drop from 25 to 5 percent). 

In contrast certain aspects of social relations were given far greater emphasis, 
particularly thor features that atreased the democratic equelitarina aaperts of 
American society. Thracs emphasising economic democracy in the UB rose from 
3 to 7 percent whereas the emphasis on thenes concerning equality in rvlations 
between social classes, i.c., as Leiween whites and Negroes, and men sind women, 
rose from 5 to 10 percent. I! is interesting to note that this increased emphasis waa 
particularly striking in broadcasta directed to courtnos behind the iron curtain. 
Tn the waar, for example, themes emphasising American sccial relations euch os 
equality hetween human beings received little if any attention in broadeasta mate 
prior to the outbreak of Korean hostilities, whereas 17 percent of all them pro 
joc ting images of the US were dewete 1 to euch problem, ne enrial security legielation, 
public housing, wages aad hours laws, negro-white relations, the place of women in 
American society. In broadcasts to the Soviet astelites, discuaona of econon ic 
democracy and cquahtansn celatons m Amenes alen were greatly increas 4 aftor 
the outhrrek of huetilitics in Korea, 


Evetastisa of Effectiveness 


The shifts in emphass given t different theres that were noted between ths 
two periods are of considerable interest in revealing how voa responded to the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea. Both the reduction of emphasis on the materialistic 
aspects of American culture and the increase of emphasis on domocratic social 
relations indicate realistic adaptations of output #0 that broadcasts conform better 


of the ennoeen thatthe frse sori hole with respect to the welfare cf Ube susamon 
people sn as te break or to lesser the effectivences of the Communist appeal to 

“man in tho street.” Cteeat topes te mmeege A —e 
or Lonantfulnees about the higher standard of li.ing of the American people, espe- 
cially sinow such claims are not Lkely to apr sr credible to the target sudience. 


Moral Values and Power 


Intemations! relativns, and especially Wternaticnal tanrion an’ conflict, are 
eenerally discussed in terms of two considerations: wie ‘right’ uous “wrong uf a 
situation (moral values) and the power factors involved. Phe povvivias iz volved 


cnmn in the first and 92 perees uw the latter omy! were theese emphasing 
moral yahoos. sallang alent the US power themes were streamed somewhet 
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tnore frequentty, bus oven here greater emphasis was placed on moral ralues than 
on power themes in broadcasts to all areas. 

One gubject of discussion, howevei, voderwert a radice! change in treatment in 
this reepoct — the un. Table 4 indicates that voa switelied from an almest evelu- 
sive emphasis on thr moial aspects of the uN to one in which power considerations 
predomina‘ed, after the commencitoent of Korean hostilities. Tho change in 
eniphasis was most conspicuous in broadcasts directed to the Soviet Unvon. Dur- 
ing the earlier period voa talked to the user about the un exclusively in moral 


Tarn 3 


Revative Eupnaniw om Mozart Vatves ann Pownn Facruas ix VOA Broapcasty*® 
(World total) 


Tota! space devoted to theme, °%% 


Korean combat 


(winter 1060-1051) 
Moral vaiues 66 
Power factors 2] 35 
Total 100 100 


® This wable exchides neutral and purely informatioca: themes that do not iraply 
either catrgury. 


Tasun 4 
Twnaiiys Bernases on Monat Vauvne axo Power Factons in VOA Bacapcaste 
Tia amenrrary ret 
(World total) : 
| 
| Bpace concerning tw devout to theme, % 


Theme | a at et ee a= 


Before Korean coisbat Daring Korean 


combat 
(opring 19350) | (wieeer 1900-1961) 


Moral valuce 83 43 
Power factors 7 67 
Total 10 10G 


(urms (85 pervent); after the cutbroak of war in ores thie Agure dropped to 
43 percent, wherear 57 percent of the themes dealt with the un’astrength. Thies shit 
im empnasis obviously resulted from a historical evert unique in modera times — 
an international orgruization taking up arms ty curtail aggreasion. The potential 
ismpact of this emphasis on the listener must not he overrated, however. After all, 
as was shown in Table 1, even in the period after the outbreak of Korean hoetitities 
only 12 percent of »ii themes in voa broadcasts dealt with the un. 

Let us assume that the observation of Lasewell — that American polities) thought 
ia raore cuncerned with ethics whereas Huropenna are more o.....ned with power — 
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ia areanonebly accurate one. It is clear then (rom voa broadcasts that they reflect 
iuth Amorican political thought, which strerea moral values, and Enropean 
thought, wiih emphasises power faceors. ‘The question then arises whether 

listeners ore not more ‘ikely to revet with cyniciama to voa broadcasts, 
whirl: lay so much stress on morai considerstions To be wre, morsi support for 
and from people all over the world can of steelf become a major element of power. 
Ie protien actually is cne of finding che right halance between two extremes. 
It appears self-evident that efter the cutbreak of Korean: hostisities and the uw 
ecndemnation of North Korean aggreasion, power considerations became upper- 
most in everyoue’s mind. Thus emphasis on strengti: would seem to offer a greater 
opportunity of making a forceful imnreesion on « tarect audience unsympathetic 
with the Arnerican stand thar stressing good wll, moral principles, and platitudi- 
ry0ur expreasions of sights or wrongs. 


Manner of Presentation 


The efiectiveneas of bay radic nomyram v4 any given audience depends in part 
onthe way the broadeast is presents!. Presentation hes numerous aspects; only a 
few were examined in this study. Some, suen aa the intonation of the announcer, 
could be studied only by analyzing live broadcasts as they were given in the origins! 
Janguage, This wan not done. Still other aspects were not studied in this project 
for they are not amenable to quantitative anaiywie. 

Progra: direction invelves such considerations as the amount of material that 
wn wuld be included largely for the purpose of building audiences and increasing 
Listenerzhip, in contrast to the voluiaa percentade of output that should be enployy4 
ta infiiience political attitudes, Even in informatiuiis: foatures about Ameriewn life. 
such an adetesptiar cf aonet prendre in thie country, naracranh : aay be included 
that are denigned ciearly to serve a political furwiiwn. An example of thic would 
be s script emphusrising the principle of equality of ell before the law and the 
emoerttie nature of the judicial proceas In the US in contrast with arbitrary pro- 
ecoodings exiplyed in Cornmunletdomineterd countering Demtirmme jn pareliatogical 
warfare prograips in which auch eomments are completely lacking cbviously are 
Gevigned to serve a preparatory need, ich as winning ard holding the intetevt unc 
grood will of listeners, For the purpoees of the audit such feature prograins have 
been called “‘audience-building” broaucasts. At the other extreme are to be found 
thoee that may be clearly differentisted as political broadeaste. Often it is posible 
to provide materinl designed to acomnplish these eenarate goals in the raine seript. 
For exampte, Table 5 indicates the relative arnount of material vou emples-d to 
— the audience building furction and the percentage devoted to rezving political 
eCx:aa. 

Vox, immediately prior to the North Koren invasion of South Koree, was 
already devoting 2 mejer pert of output time to a diseuarion of political matte 3; 
yet after the outbrrak of the mnflict in Koren the emphasis on political dineumbon 
was further increased. Broadcania whore exelusive funetion was to buiid an audi- 
ence through entertainment or information that did not expliciuy draw a politiea! 
Jeane were lene frequent in the ‘ater nerind atudied than in the earlier one. In the 
later period, even the feature inaterial broaceast (>) vently ~oneserd content 0‘ 
politien! significance. It appease to he rather obvious thet dicing pr ried 6 paotith- 
ea) criss there ie little need to devoce limited orvateast time to ewe? mirpmas we 
audience building. 
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After the outbreak of conflict in Korea, thernes that could be Interpreted as 
critical to the US or favorable to the vsex were much fewer in number as compared 
to the earlier prewcr period. Mavteriai uifavoreble to the US (or favorable to the 
UssR) consisted almost entirely of quoting within a largay favorable (or uofavor- 
atle) context the arguments used by the other sirle, ix order to refute them, How- 
ever, thie prectice seems to have been considerably dee:nphasised in the later period, 
in contrast to the earlier period reviewed. 


Tanz § 


Recative Fiernasis on Avpience Buiroine anp Pourztiean Ovrrur 
tr VOA Baoavcasrs 
(World tota!) 


Total space devoted to purpose, % 


lurpo ne ce ee ee enerrer enema: ve 
Before Korean combat During Korean combat 
(spring 1850) (winter 1950-1951) 


Melty mans building 13 9 
Ham Ge fience building 14 i 
ainly political 73 84 
Total 100 100 


Pevprisee Siscetron, W le Gegres Liat 6 1iAked WO Wie Wadi. or alaetinan 
journalism, seeks to keep factual reporting and editorialization separate and clearly 
Isbeled. In general, the voa sought to conform to this pattern and maintained it 
through: the period uf the Korean erisia in the winter of 1950-1961, Shgntiy more 
than haif of the treatment of news during the first period was straightforward and 
factual, and this figure proved to be even higher in the second period. (To char- 
acterise ¢. broadcast as factual is not to eny that the material in it was not carefully 
screened and selected in order to elicit certain cesited roar mses.) In ustdition, at 
leact a third uf the paragraph themes sonaisted of opinions that were clearly identi- 
fied as euch. A relatively emall proportion of newe was actually etitorialised. 
Fditorializing waa of course miueh more frequent in the treatment of reusterial other 
than straight news, such as doi:tical commentaries and qpecial features. Nevertha- 
‘em, even with the mounting international tension, voa continued t% maintain a 
fairly chjective approach in its news treatment, and especially sn to these countries 
that were merabers of the Soviet cainp. 

It may well be that the rnost striking feature of the vos broadeasts as viewed by 
listeners in Comintuniat countries was the factaal reporting of nown; |e, the mamte- 
nanee of o sharp distinction bet ween news and political commentaries. Thia aeeumen 
an added importance twen:er no such distinetion in output ia made in their own 
communications media, It cannot be asaumed automatically that the awareness 
of thie differenee on the part of listeners in Soviet areas aids the effeetivencer of vos; 
however, if the awareness of thia difference adde to the errdilility of the brondcasta, 
then it would be sorth emphasging even inor the desizmbility of the Awencan 
praetice. It was learned after “Vond War TT that among the Germans wac had 
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on goyed a high rating on eredibility. The fact that 2 clear distinction was made 
between news and politica] commentary ou wec broadonets greatly aided the 
British in developing and holding a listening audience. 

Finally, the audit of vo. output in the two periods studied soug'it to describe 
ap>szvech and style. A subject matter ean bo approached by a brosdeester either 
in a matter-of-fact way, i.e., without conveying or sppesting to emotions, or it can 
be spproached in an emotional sontcat. The sentence, There are many slave labor 
carps in the Soviet Union,” is a matter-of-fact statement. It does not betray the 
broadesster's fecling aLout this matter, nor does it appeal to the emotions of the 
listener. However, If the same statement is preceded by a plicaee euch an ‘It is 
n horrible truth that ....’' it elewly conveys the strong feelingsof thesnnouncer. 
Or, if such a statement ir followed by a description of the anffering endured by the 
pecople in those camps, it is clearls designed to appeal to the humanitarian instincts 
cf the listening sudience. 11 ot ser words a stylistic approach enn either be froe 
from emotion or not. The ernotions appealed to may vary widelv: the tone of the 
aranouncer may be one expreasing approval or disapproval, praise or condemnation, 
haamor, pathos, and sympathy. 

Ons-third of the material broadcast by voa wes presented in a matter-of-fact 
approach; two-thirds in a manner thet ectiveyed emotional overtones. Although 
there appeared to be very little change in this respect between the two periods in 
which ht total world output wae considered, there were, nevertheless, changes 
neoied tn broadensta directed to anecifie areas. Broadecasta addressed to Western 
Fruurope heeame more matter of feet during the second perlod (from 14 > 31 percent); 
this was aleo true for broadcasts diracted tothe Near and Middle East (from 25 to 42 
percent). However, broedcasta directed to the Far Fast In the reound period 
13 tilized emotions! appeals to a much greater extent than for the period pie ceding 
ts thread of hortiities (tus eersse wae Janer 48 tio K4 pereent)- 

Wher: output embo-lying emotional appeals waa more closely examined, the cudit 
revealed a strikingly subtle but very significant finding Although shadea of style 
are very difficult to ascertain with any digh degree of acesracy merdy by an exam- 
imation of the written translated word, an attempt wee made to identi’; and w 
tabulate enotionaily colored themes that expressed dizapproval of the Cor smunista. 
A typical example of this approach is tnken from a broraicast to the usem on 19 
January 1951: 


"Se ke common knowledge thet the Communiet regime with its fanatical 
conimitmest to the destruction of all Intellectux] freedom, its everlasting 
[Airgen of this or that givup of ite own subjects, its concentration cape in 
which 15 million slays of the state !anguieh — it ie common knowlader, 
I nay, that the Communist regime outshines hoth the Wes, and the cruelest 
tyrannies of the peat in brutelity of its treatirient of the human being.” 


‘thin type of strong lang wge constituted only 3 percent of ail emotional approaches 
aac] in the apring of 1957 Lut 21 percent A all emotional appronches in the 
winter of 1980-1951. Thin increase waa pe rticuler'y marked in broadcasts to 
chose target countries that are either geographically or politically involved in 
Koran hoatiliticn. This ereacenco of emotinn in Vc a cutyrut reflecta — as dramati- 
eally aa any other aspect of the audit changes that took place in vo broadcasts 
following Qe: outhreek of Korean hostilities. 

Thus the outpet ef roe in p-epunar to international events underwent’ mary 
changes in emphame all cesigned to make vou a rnore bard. sitting instrument of 
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international propaganda. Tie quantitative information contained in this audit of 
VOA output supplied basic data to the policy makors ne they sought to cha.t future 
courses of action in the international radio propagania struggle. 


CHECKING OPERATIONAL EFFICIENCY OF 
LOUDSPEAKER EQUIPMENT 


By W. E. D. 


The rational e¢ electronic : 
Se pois shies Bt coe Baweh milpes 
mazim «nae not observed in Korea tn 1060 and the early months of 1 1. 


On 15 September 1950 two American combat divisicne landed at Inchon, Korea, 
behind the main lines of resistance offered by the Nc ‘& Korean Communiet forces. 
They puzhed inland to liberate the Seoul sector ana to threaten the security of 
Communists further south. The North Korean Army wae thus forced into a hasty 
retreat fron: South Korea. With this withdrawal the ux fcroes broke out of the 
Tacgu perimeter, pwrsuing Corenmnanista as they retreated nortliward to escape enp- 
ture or destruction. 

As the North Korean troops scattercd in hasty retreat along the highways lead- 
ing north it became evident tu thoee Alaericans on che spot that the Eighth Army 
psychological warfare effort under such circumstances was severely handicanned 
by the lack of loudspeaker equipment sufficiently rugged to withstand the dif. 
culties of terrain, mobile enough to reach the advanced outpasta of resistance, and 
sufficiently powerful to carry an intelligible yesenee whom the Aim ed cis of 
battle. ae ae a wan odvineed bomaunt a Wedepiahtr iicban 
OD #n 

This prepuaid was not orignal. During World War II the Navy mounted loud- 
epeaker systems on pianes for use in combat propaganda operations, Pres: Pei‘ 
were cutStted Wilu ioudspeaku> systems in the US during 1944. Three of theee 
Wese ems ty Rurvpe aad North Africa; however, two of the throw eracked up and 
the third received but sight attention. The fourth PV-1 was dispatched to the 
Pawific area, where it was aseigned to the paychological warfare section of the 
Central Pacific Command for use in operations against the Japanese. However, 
deepite a big publicity build-up, tests dezigned vo nacess the audibility of monsagrs 
from 2000 or more {eet proved no disappointing that little support could be secured 
for pronoting its use in contes/ed combat areen. 

Following the Okinawa carapaign, in raioeummer 1945, the original Navy voice 
plane "Pelly”’ wae abandoned for four Privateers — four-engine Navy versioa of 
the Army B-24 Liberator bom ber. ‘Tere plenen mounted a larger speaker system, 
could carry more electrical equipment, and «ere cyuipped with heavier defensive 
sxiaament. Only one of these: planes actually reached the Pacific war theater, and 
this one did not get nearer to Japan thar Hawaii prnor to V-J Day. 

A Navy veteran who was in Korea in 1450 >memLered them attempts to nount 
a lovdspeaker system on aircraft in World War II and suggrste! that an effort be 
made to get such equipment for usc ix Kurea. Under conditions then prevailing 
if wan heleved that pavchologica) warfare's mort important requireinent waa a 
powerlul speaker syntem so mounted that ‘t could res.h out to the hesda of the 
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Curthermost retreating columns to invite hareseed troops to surrender. Ina country 
n@ devoid of modern highways only an aircraft could fulfll euch s need. 


mlene-ancunted loucspeaker i 

to lente the requised equipment. Two speaker systeme believed adequate for the 
purpose were located st a Naval Air Station in California, and arrangements were 
rasée for theac and three electronic technicians to be fiown at once tc the Far East. 
A. tranapscific radio message from Washington to rrc suggested that C-47’s be 
weured for mounting ths speaker Gyiipment, <2 these were considered the mout 
mppropriate among the vanvs types of aircraft then available. 

On 3 October 1950, 3 days after the telephone conversation with Washington, 
the technicians and the equipment landed in Japas. The task of movating the 
speakers and adapting the planes for combat loudspeaker mixsions was undertaken 
immediately. Nine a.m., 6 October, was set an the Lerget hour for the completion 
of the installation on the first plane. Howe‘er, even though the nen followed « 
round-the-clock echedule, the speaker system did not peas a ground test until 
7 October. On 8 October, 2:39 a.x., the first plane nounting a speaker system with 
newly umigned crew took off from Japan for Korea. 

During the period when the equipment was being assembled and mounted, con- 
nidermble ad vaore discusnion vi th: project occurred in Korea. As early ae ! October, 
Forean time, at precinely the time the equipment was being moved aboard aircraft 
in California, the psychological warfare offiecr at Eighth Army hed notified the 
aeparate corps and divisicne that ‘a powerful loudapeaker had been procured and 
shipped from the 21," which would be mounted on 2 plane and probably placed in 
operation by 3 Octobe;. This premature announcement brought a fioed oi requests 
fom the seven! divisions, epch asking that pevehalewical warfare misiona be 
flown over their separate ecctors of responsibility. Since the first plane was not 
pleoed in operation unti! several dave later, theae early requeste led to much 
disappointment. 

The plane, with the newly mounted equipracnt, reached Eighth Aray bead- 
quarters early on the morning of § October, The first airio-ne loudapesaes misecn 
undertaken in Korea was a test flight near the Eighth Army headquarters. The 
project officer nasigned to supervine the maintenance of the equipment desc ied 
this snision ae “‘most unsatisfactory.” Mroudcasts were made in the Korean lan- 
guage, but nv one van located to whom the hroadenst mensage had beer inte!li- 
gible, and no Korvan-epeakxing perann had bees designated to monitor the broadcast. 

Yet, even though the frst teata of Ure equipment proved on dinappuinting, the 
plane was amwigned two flight miaions the fodowing day. Five separate mensags 
were broadcaat over each of the two targeta, bud again ro one wee assigned to check 
on either the audibility o1 the intelligibility of the memagen broadcast. The next 
tay, 10 October 1980, the plane and crew sere directed to the northeast coustal 
city of Wonasan to broadcast memagen approonate to a city then under cn attacc. 
Recause the air over the city was a beehive sf activity, with Flay's, P-St's, and 
f-26's fying combat missions, the Voice (the .ame given to this first planc) was 
ordered to fly at 10,000 feet jor 30 minutes and then to come dows, ww a height of 
WIG fort for ancther 45 minutes. (1 wea later ascertained that meamge booed 
tant from auch sitituder ceald not powably have heen intelligible to anyone on the 
ground.) An Ammican pews correapondent who wee in the city with Repubilie of 
Korea troojpe atated tha a nose was heard eouing from the plane. that Koreans 
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civiien and military, stepped, looked, and listened with a bewilder~d expresaion. 
Yet, ne one thought to ask these Koreans what, if anything, they heard or under. 
utcotl from the broadcasts, The crew abourd the plane was thus unable to ascertain 
whether their messages were intelligible te the target addressed. 

With only time oat for necessary maintenance of speaker and aireraft equipmirnt, 
both. the Voice and the Speaker (the second loudspeaker plane’, which reached 
Korea in mid-November, continued in operation until mid-March 1951, with no one 
demanding that adequate teats be flown to ascertain the capabilities and limitations 
of loudspeaker systema tnounted on fast-moving relatively tow-flying planes. In 
mid-March, after a detinmnined clamor by a few individuals in the Eighth Army 
Pwh, tests were flown ever the Army headquarters. Again, the resulte obrerved 
were most discouraging, When the plane was flown: nt altitudes higher than 1500 
feet only a smaii part oi tie Mhepwage Web intcuigine, when wis pees Bow ut 
altitudes lower than 1500 feet the nuise of the motors drowned ot A great part of 
the message, Even when the plane flew at an altitude permitting maximum audi- 
bility the intelligible part of a broadeaat mocenge was not inore than approximatel: 
If seconds in length. On at least two experimen! flights, not a sound was heard 
on vhe ground, even though tie individuals on the plane reported that the amplily- 
ing equipment was reproducing a terrific volume of noise. It thus became apparent 
that on could not test audibility, much less intelligibility, of airborne loudspeaker 
bruecdeasts from within the plane. For maximally effective resulta it waa really 
necessary to have a ground-to-planc communications system, snd someone ehoul?d 
de stationed on the ground to communirate listening results immediately. 

These trate, which were conducted during March and April after nearly 6 montha 
of operations in the combat zone, clearly showed that a number of changes wer: 
desirable. First, the speaker panel should be mounted en the plane's fuselage to 
provide audibility from greater altitudes. Second, a two-way plane-to-ground 
communications avelam wes erctised te trot the aurlilsliey of mennagen broadonst, 
Third, since the electronics equipment proved to be ro fragile it wes desirable, If 
not necessary, that the system be checked out for operational efficiency prior to 
each raiesion flown, 

roilowing this series. </ Se«ta, which was conducted under field and peendo-field 
conditions, 4 number of changes were elaery], First, the twe rlanes were ordered 
to return to a Japanese airbase where the spealer horns werr remo zed fram the left 
rear door and placed under the fusclege, This waa & permit greater autibility of 
broadcaste from higher altitudes. Second, radio sending and receiving acta, of the 
kind used by infantry patrols, were placed aboard cack. plane so that it became 
possible fur the propaganda crow in the plane to communicate throughs two-way 
conversation with groups on the ground. Thie move via designed to accomplish 
two chjectives, First, to permit a more effective and meaningful checkout of dhe 
equipment, and second, to allow for greater flesc:ility of control aad direction when 
in flight over friendly units. 

The sirlorne loudapeaker equipment used in kores from Oriober 1950 to April 
1941 proved to have one characteristic in common «:th ground loudspeaker ayetemns 
used both in Korea and in the various war vbeater of World War If, The opere- 
tional efficiency of the equipment waa highly unpredicto ble Tubes would blow cnt 
sid generator: would fail to start. These were all ton -ften discovered just prior 
te: Une time act for broadcasts. This pomnta inevitably &: the comiusion that the 
operating efficrency of electrons equiptaent should be checkel frequently and cer- 
tainly prov to taking off on every important minson. Non- of malfunctioning 
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perta may be replaced, snd if this is not possible in the time available, it may be 
better to forego a planned mission rather than rink the loss of men in what could 
only be an ineffective operation at best. 

Loudspeaker equipment, of whatever design, no matter how mounted, is com- 
posed of many intricate and fragile parts. Poor adjustment of parts and rough: 
treatment given squipment in combat mirely leads to fow output; ie., the audibl. 
range of broadcasts inay be lowered almost to the sero point of efficiency. As was 
discovered in Korea, any instrument as delicate as a high-powered loudspeaker 
system can be operating at a greatly reduced ‘evel of efficiency without the 
announcer or those near him being aware of this deficiency. Tlius, to be certain 
that one is capable of performing the niission undertaken, periodic examination and 
arcosamont of eanipment is essential. 

OLaur vations of loudspeaker missions undertakea in Korea in 1951 and reports 
of experiments performed in the Pacific erva in World War I] suggest that thero 
may bt wide venations in the hearing capacity of individuals of different cultures. 
A loudapenker system installed in a iunsie area in the last war was audibly and 
clearly heard by US Marines at a distance of 600 yards but could be heard by 
Japanese troops at a maximum distance of 300 yards. This experiment may have 
heen performed in euch a way that differences indicated were ncither real nor typical 
of thore that may exist between individual .om separate and distinct cultures. 
Rewever, nvthing would be Jost in checking broudeasts with reoresentetive persons 
from target sudiences under near field conditions. It is possitie that eome !an- 
guages carry better over loudspeaker equipment than others, even when spoken by 
the eame individual, Surely these are diferences in the voice tone, moatuiaion, and 
pitehs einang diferent announcers, ‘Thos in checking the operational efficiency of 
equipment it is ret enough merely that acmeone text the audibility of aieanages 
secigen in Engheh, when this iv not the language of the audience to be addresned. 

In summary, before checking vhe effectiveness of any psychological warfare opera- 
tion in-olving the usc of Joudspenkers either airborne or ground, a check should be 
mace of the operating efficiency of the equipment. It is not enough to assume that 
it is Operating efficiently as wae done for 5 or 6 months in Korea, during hich time, 
incieentally, there were numer. report: of how broadcast messages had influenced 
enemy aokliers to react in certain desived ways. Puyehological warfare yersonnel. 
in attempting to evaluate results abtained froin epeciic missions, became suspicions 
when they were unable to locate Individuals who had heard or who cou! repest 
whist had actually been broadceat in any known broadeest utilizing loudapeakern. 
When actual teats were flown serious doubts were raised whether anyone could 
have Leen inMuenced to desert ots render threugh the utilization of amedium 
that performel! so poorly of madequately. 


PATTERNS OF RECLPTION FOR MEDIA EMPLOYED 

it should go wituul saving that a target audience can hardly be expected 
tu be influenced to react in certain desired ways if it haa not been properiy 
addressed. For example, radio broadcasts should not be expected to be 
ofective in stimulating prande «tio had no way of receiving the transmitied 
menaages. Similarly printed inemager are seldora, if ever, effective when 
employed against a population largely illiterate. Thua a second emential 
rep in evaluating a pro aganda effort is the determmeation of whether the 
audience addressed is cupable of receiving the trrnamitted menage. 
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‘This second step in the evaluation procese is closely tied in with target 
analysis, discussed in Chap 7. Obviously if through target analysis the 
propagandist has received accurate and comptete data on the group or 
groups addressed any evaluation designed to test the audience's capability 
of receiving the transmitted moesages would be unnenessary. However, 
there is seldom if ever such coraptete analysis of a terget group, and further- 
more an independent and later survey or check is usually helpful in assuring 
the moet effective results. 

The requirement that one ought ¢(o aseess the capability of a target cudi- 
ence to receive a propaganda measage has not always been observed in 
past actions. From approximately 9 December 1941 until the late spring 
of 1944, first the cor and later the ow! broadcast short-wave programe (0 
the Japanese honieiand, in the Japanese language, on the implied assump- 
tion that the broadcrst messagee were reaching the Japanese: asses, This 
could not have been 60 because few Japanese families possessed receiving 
sets capable of receiving short-wave broadcasts. 

Late in the spring of 1944 American propaganda siministrators made 
snore reslistic assessment of the situation and concluded that it was not 
ively that many Japanese people, beyond the circles of the Governing elite, 
could nossib'y listen to foreign short-wave brosdcams, owing to the lack 
of prope: roeeiving seis. As the result of this reassesament of the target, 
Lo wonteut of Asuezican shorewove witdearts bo ths Tepocuss Bhiagiru 
efterward was more deliberately slanted tv reach the politicnl-military elite 
segment of the population. ie nus tr Ueved that thess individnals were 
either monitoring American broadcasts or had weceas to transcripte of gach 
broadcasts on a fairly reguar basis. 

“Survey of Communications Patverns in Jordan’ ie an adaptation and 
summary of a report prepared for US strategic information agencies by a 
Columbia Univerrity research group. It is illust tive of a type of study 
demged to sesess the abitity of a given target group to receive propaganda 
that has beew disseminated. The study stiows tho completely nomnono- 
lithic character of a national target audience and the necessity to use 
various media of communicatic sin order (o reach the different segments 
cA the population. As suggested earlier, the matter of asseneing patterns 
of reception among target groups is so closely related to target anciyses it 
would have been just as logical to have reproduced this atudy following the 
discussion on target ancl ysis in Chap. 7. ‘(>is, target analynie ard asnenm- 
ment of efferte, pecticularty those 2qpects relating to reception canability, 
muat not be thought of as something greatly differer.t and therefore inde- 
pendent of vach other. 
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SURVEY OF COMMUNICATIONS PATTERNS IN JOPDAN®* 
By M. J. 


Interviews were conducted wish a representative sam ple of the Tron 
Jovem population lo delermine by araat media of communtca- 
tions they learn the news — lonl, national, and international, 


Mans communicaticns are generally dire: ied to eclected audiences mince the major 
cies) groupings of a country have different communications habits and interesta. 
Thus social groupings selected as key targrts can be reached moet effectively only 
if there exiuta adequate knowledge uf their communications habits and the con- 
fidernce these groups place in the information from the various media. 

To chart the communications habits and interest of differen’ social gruupings, 
the suunpie survey is a most appropriate tool. Through this technique, it ia poesible 
o gather valuable data on public opinion, and to gage rencticra to difierent media 
ana thas apecific content. 

Im the carly part of 1951, when American international information activities 
beesume empecially preoccupied with the strategic areas of the Middle East, surveys 

were undertaken to determine the status of public opinion and the pattern of 
prasad this vital region. These was little previnus experience and no 
rasarch on which to rely for this portion of the world. The study reported her. 
wan designed to sscertah: the comparative role of the severe! mess media and faev- 
o-fesce communications in the lives of the various sezments of the Jordan popula- 
ton. It was also designed to help anticlpate reactions to cotinuing deveinpments 
6) Che iach edi te thet pres. 

Tas studying the people of Jordan, four Rroupe that are sociologien'ly distw.et 
were chosen, ranging from the “lowest” points in Jordan society to the highest. 
hare ia no sain thet the mum of thee parts equals Jordar,. The analysis merely 
peigos in understanding She attitudes end communications satterns of four numeri- 
caliy sige ifcent groups in Jordan society: deaort. Bedonins, village farmers, town 
enca city bourgecisie, and coemopolitan elite. The farmer are principally those 
working their own parcels of land, not including the extremes of aheentee Iandionvd 
or landless {aborer. The bourgesisie are middie class, email entrepreneurs and 
white-collar workern of high-school education or lees, while the elite represcite the 
col ege-educated upper middle and upper olson. 

Witive Interviewers, hired and treined by the Columbia University representa- 
tive In the field, conducted 225 interviews. The interview itself was based on an. 
Interview pride of some 50 pages that covered exporure to both domestic and foreigr 
racdiio broadee.sts, the prees, motion picture, and opinions and attitudes on local, 
national, and international affairs. Each Interview ( ok from 2 to 3 houre to 
rovuplete. 

Because of the etudy’s focus on the role of the mans media, the sample was eape- 
tmliy designed to overrepresent those members of the population who were regu- 
jardy exposed to radin, and in this regard tee radio liateners were Iniert sewed [a7 


* Adapted from am report of the Bureau of jpplied Social Research, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Aug 51, prepared for 1a, Department of State. 
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Group | No. of aw engg J 


Bedoulus yi] 0 
Forme 12 17 
= : : 
a7 #2 
Flite 2a 7 
eo Although 12 cases may be too few to be of any statistical significance, the fact that 
hate SEINE tah elie Teoliedian ane toeaatae dame to vahdaks oe de> 


Tapie 2 
Newa lrews Receesit Weary 


HKadcuine 26 vt 68 18 0 16 
Farmere 12 a % 2h &) é 
Rurs! 18 ay m3 mn ie!) 7 
37 “ 2 22 70 6 

43 0 g 91 0 
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Tetas receives) by various inedie. % 


; No. of No. of 
Grey reannndents iteme Of dae neg ee eee 
2 AES a I ati th evadtio stain. ell 
tHredouins 26 v3) 100 0 0 
farmers is 2 wD 42 « 
Rural 18 18 37 % 123 
Urban 37 a4 21 48 33 
Fite 2 a 18 36 49 
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Tapix 4 
Exposure to Ranto, Nuwsrarea, anv Movixe 


Each g:vup actively exposed, % 


Group teapontents nor rseaiieen tame enema 
“Radio New ‘beme, 
aa _..._ td) oe attenders 


aa ee tw 


Bedouins 26 9 0 Cc 
Farmers — & 23 25 
Rural 18 8A 85 5&0 
Urban 70 67 62 
Elite 7 93 82 
Tasis 5 
ae AWARENESS OF FOREIGN BaOapcastm =; 
aS ; a SS a 
| | Divedesst by esuntry, 9 
1 No. of 
Group i pon dette ——ay SO) ee Seeman or ee omen gota toene (+r 19: empmcmennmecsenmes ae 
| | Great Britaind | US | Russia, 
Bedouins Oe Cc 6 0 
Elite Ys] 97 62 59 


® Only Le most frequently mentioned nou.-hastern stations are included in this table. 

& This roqrresents exrsccvess of Grest Britain us a broadeaster, and does not inelude 
inention of the Britizh-controllad “Cyprus’’ etation. 

¢ The Hedouins know practically nothing of whst is*available on the radio, 


Tania 6 
Listznina vo Foanion Bacaccasts 


Group No. of seapondents Respondents listening, % 
Bedovins % 0 
Farmers 12 26 
Hourgeowie 55 67 
Elite ri) 72 
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Exposure to all three: media increarces from Bedouine tw the elite. Tie reflects 
availability of and interest in thene reedia, as vell as such factors aa literacy and 
extent of poverty emung the different groups. 

Before a person can be a potential lintener to foreign browdcasts, he must of coume 
become aware that they exist. There ar: again large differences betsveen the vari- 
ous g0upe in awarenews of furcign broadcasts. As Table 5 shows, all groups were 
mort aware of msc, but this awareness of British broadcasta increases zecording to 
position in the social structure. Knowledge about broadcasts from both the US 
and Ruasin snows roughly the saine trend. 

Actual listening to foreign brosdeaste ales increases with the sucial Sevel. zore 
than seven out of ten of the elite listen to forelzn broedessts, wherere less than 
six out of ten bourgecisie and three out of ten farmers listen % such broadcasts, 
an shown in Table 6. 

What do the different groups like to hear on the radic? Table 7 prenents the 
first and second preferences of programs of the gioupe. 


Tams 7 
Favorite Havio PRoGnatans 


ome a oe 


First and second preferences, % 


No. ef 
Grup ‘a 1 7 is 
penton Ambic | W 
: estera 
| News | poate Koran suathe 
een enneRNe ones, here va a ay — 
Bedouins 26 0 (t) 1) ni) 
Farmreers 12 7} $7 re 0 
Bh yg i4 i4 
Ehiie 20 64 42 4 es 


News and munic are popular vith all turec groupe that listen to redio broad-ests 
but fewer if the clite singled cut ness bruadcasis as one of their two favonte 
programa. This is probably not due to reduced intecest in news but tw richer 
tastes for other kinds of ‘favorite’ programs among the elite. Particularly, West- 
27m music is among the fevorites of the elite. Western music is not mentioned by 
the Metal BIvUEp, Ui sever oud uf ten of the elite relier wo such jass and classical 
European music programs. Nearly all the farmers cited the Koran as a favorite 
program but tha percentage drops to insignificance with the dourgsoisis and elite. 

This points up the striking differences in comnunicetion habits between particu- 
iar groups. Hy contrasting the Bedouirs with the elite in greater detail, the poten- 
tisl'taes and limitations of the masse media in that area become clearer. 


——_ Bedorsina 
The Becouins live in a nearly perfect communications vacuum with the outer 
-world. A combination of geographic isolation, poverty, and illiteravy sa woll asa 
Back of interest in affairs beyond “our tents and our camels" place them on the 
Boweat rung in the communication ladder, information trickles eo slowly and ». 
rare. ¥ ito the Hedouir camp that he! of the reepondents had never heard of the 
WS eo Ruawit, and the remninder had only the most naive notions about these 

mavens, 
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But ignorance of the civilized world extends beyond evcn such rudimentary 
political matters, and reaches into the awareness of modern means of communica- 
tions as weli. A good shere of the seoan bad never heard of motion pictures or 
radio, and a few had not heard of newen vere, 

Urike the illiterate Greek peasant or mountain villager of Lebanon, who are 
aware of their lack of information about the world and wie are highly desroun of 
improving their own or children's education, the edouin is quite content with his 
present level of information, Ue feelin that matters outside his tibe are none of 
his concern. His strong individuc:lism and his resistance to civihzation cause him 
to despise the “corruption” and "gyzlishness” of the cities, ai] to regard technology 
with some contemp? and much suspic on. 

The newspapers and cinema, for example, are associated with the anft civilization 
of Amman. As such, they are conmdered more for politicians and the decadent 
part of mankind than for decent himnan beings. 

Reaction toward the radio, however, seems to be favorable among all those who 
hare heard it, apparently cansed by the fact that if transmits both Arabie music and 
the Koran and requires no girlish literacy for ite reception. Favorable attitudes 
toward the radio (among those who have heard it) may also have something to de 
with the trrne-honored and exchisive means of conmutivation in the Hedouin tobe 
— word ef mouth. Information and oprmons seem to stem from two oral sources: 
traveluis who come in contact with meahers of the camp, and the sheix and tribal 
elders. [t is the task of the sheik to judge and srbitrate in ail important disputes, 
and his cpinicn is highly respected by crembers of the tribe. The Bedouin, then. 
is secustomed t ors! eources of information and wisdom. 

Ignorance, provincialwm, and religiosity of the edouin all contribute to the 
inipression of imperviousners against introduction of the mass media, Thie in a 
smewhat misleading impression. Though this conclusion seems round for the 
sample of Bedouins, the few cases that deviate in some degree froin this general 
pattern are in:portant indicators of possible future trends. 

Aaong the radio listeners are those few indsniduals who have had contact with 
the West. For example, one shepherd boy haa been ao exposed because he had a 
Iruther WhO wasked for the Aciericans © few veam aca and whe wid bine Uc 
Americans were “good and nch.’” This boy admires the Ameneans avery time he 
sees their planes fying overhead. fie regrets ite he does not lwten bo the radio 
but blames it on the ciders who ‘don't like the prevence of a radio in the camp,” 
He claims that these elders would have to be convinced before e radio would be 
allowed. 

It vould appear that the relizious objections to the rmlio are in art due to lack 
of familiarity with ita contents. For once the words of Allah and his prophet are 
heard from it, it rust inevitably cease to be an instrument of the devil. Yet, severnl 
respondents related that the tribal chiefs and elders forbade the uae of the radio. 
One yang snevherd, for example, who felt that he loses nothing by hia illitemecy 
and would not care to learn to reac and write, in sufficiently intervsted in radio so 
that he would like to aave enough to buy one. 


“Only it haa to be very small and very easy to conceal se that 7 will not 
tneet the disapproval of my father.” 


That such objections to the radio may largely be rehgions rationalisation in 
pointed out by the only iterate member of the Bedown sample, a patrolman of 
mudeat e-istence. 
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“We don’t listen here because there is no electricity. I think that is the 
mein caine aliiough some peuple might toll you the chief docan’t allow u. I 


kusw that yeu coud get one.” 


It inay be concluded that the chjectiona to the radio ore threefold: genwral lack of 
interest in anything coming from the outer world; ignorance of what the radio is, 
and@ jack of information: of its programing; and sbeence of eluvtiicity in Medouin 
tribes, as well ws poverty. 

Probatsly little could be dene about the fit problem, stthough it appears that 
some of these pecple might be stimulated to wider interests through their existing 
interest iu music. 1! the second problern were attached by demonstrating thal the 
radia broatrasts the Koras ond Arabic mume as well an news of the outer world, it is 
probable that many people could be induced to listen. The scarcity of clectricity, 
of ecune, limita Bedouin listening to those places and times when they come in 
contact with civilization or are provided with facilities. ‘The main hope, however, 
ts the effect that radio has already had on some Bedouinn, 

There is one tral pomible weak spot in the secuiog ineulation aguinst the mees 
media: the desire of some Bedouins to gain importance within their community by 
being well informed. This interest was singularly absent from most interviews, 
for the Bedoutnas feei that to be weil informed is to know only what is going on in 
their own community. Qne housewife of modest existence, huwever, mzy have 
been peaking fo. more than herself when she told of her interest in rao. It 
stemmed from an accidental cicoucter, but the interest is reinforeed by the desire 
to be somebody in the corimunity through having a monopery on news and music 
from the outes world. 


“What du you think uf the ratio?” 


“That thing that siogn? Ah, that, by God, anunda nice. Heve vou one 
like it? Let's see, bring it that we may listen to what it ssys. I beard 
the railio once while passing through the city. It was in a coffee house 
and } couldn't go in to sre who was maging, iui flown iny setor-in-ler 
and peeped through a hack window and there I aaw a wooden, cheat itatead 
of n man singing, and many men were crowding ailoind it. I was greatly 
eir.e2eed, and awore to a i.un to tell me what that atrange thing w 4 and he 
told me it waa a radio. 


"S'ta curions shout the corl uf songe they cing in there. They are on diffecent 
from cure. | Kke to learn them. They will eroww a new sensatiun among 


“Those who listen to the radio mua know more things to say tn somal gather- 
ings ond thal makes them more ialereating and more im ortant in the trity. 


“What would have to happen for you to listen to the radio? 


"By God and the holy Prophet, get me a rz dio and ['li haten to what it exys 
aad I'L coach whet I'l! learn to all my frienda. 


“How would thad make yuas feel? 
“By God, grand. 1’ have the word te sav amongthe women i'l] surely 
grt to know more than any of them dora 
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‘This woman either is or would Hike to be an opinion leader among the women. 
Using both music end news she would spread the radio content to other membere 
of the female coanmunity -— something that would raise her atatun an well aa rnive 
the informational level uf her friends. 

In summary then, most Belouius are peyrhologicai as well a8 ct vsivai isolates, 
but a few amoung them show an awakening interest in radio. 

Ehte® 

The elite represents the peak of Jordan pociety in level of infurmation, interest 
in the world at largs, and exposure to the mass media. Practically alt come from 
the major cities in Jordan, and though the occupations range from a wealthy and 
college-educated restaurant owner in Amman to a member oi Parliament, more 
typical of the occupations are the lav:yers, doctors, teachers, and government 
offciels, This is th: must Westernised group that oceurs in the sample. All Gut 
two speak English, and one is Westernized to the extent that she cnn read Arabic 
only with difficulty. Helf of this group here traveled in Europe, and 23 of the 20 
reed such western publicationa as the New York Times, Time, Woman's Home 
Journal, Coltiere, and Vogue. 

An cquaiiy striking evidence 07 their Wosternination ic the strong preference for 
Occidental ransic. Among those in other groups who mention any internat in 
music, Favtern music is usuaiiy cited; among the elite, however, 22 of the 2% radic 
lintenera mention Western music (clasical and jazs). The range of selections shows 
o definite cosmopolitan taste. 

Their attitucen toward the mass media differ considerably trom thove of the 
other groupe. Newspapers, motion pictures, and radio are not merely channels to 
education or entertainment, they are an integral part of civilisation, and as such 
are necessities rather than luxuries. ‘They think of cadic chiefly in (eras of its 
news valve, hut their programing preferences indicate their strong interest in 
classical music ond jass, With euch reapondente all resietance to the motion 
picture oF rengious grounds cisappears and, edditionally, its educational value 
becomes dominant. But the following testimony seem to show more than this: 
it seems to indicate that the cincrra m more than liked — it is revered. 

One -tspondent raid, 


“Movies are the beat crenna of communicating a nation’s culture and art 
through a tangible and visible way.” 


A contge-riucatiel housewife reported, 
(Movies) can be very good, useful, paychologically and wacrally,.. .” 
A wealthy college-trained architect. anid, 


“  .. L couldn't imagine how flat hfe would be without the movies. It haa 
become rery easentiel that everybody ahould go to the movite and learn 
many things about the secrets of life.” 


The elite have the higheat degree of exposure to foreign broadcusting; only 8 
of the 20 do not hear any foreign broadcasts. All but one respondent are aware 
that ritain broaesata to Jordan, ond over half are aware of the US and Ruswan 


* No part of the arcaunt concermng “Farm Villagers of Jordan” (pp 26 43) and 
‘The Hourgemme”’ (pp 42-77) of the onginal etacly has been reproduced [n this account 
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broadcasta. More than hall! of those who Jisten to foreign broadcasts have heard 
Bue within the past month, five have heard voa, and one has heard Radio Moscow, 

What differentiates the elite who listen from those who do not listen to 18 end 
Britiah broadcasts? {¢ might be suspected that the degree of previous exposure 
to the West or taste for Western riusic might disunguiss them, but this was not 
the case. 

Consequently, peychological factors must be considered as a pomibility. Here 
the only difference that could be found seems to be a certain self-tissstinfestion, or 
at least dissatisfaction with the listener's own nation. A much higher percentage 
of #8¢ or Voa lieteners give critical descriptions of Jordeaians than do the other 
elite. Some of the adjectives used by the listening group in describing the people 
of Jordan are raw, rach, lazy, ignorant, creduious, in need of culture, stupid, bitter, 
and downbeaten. 

These adjectives are not typical of the un‘al nelf-praising nationalistic spirit. [It 
might be posable that thuse of the elite who are most critical of their own people 
look to other nations and fireign broadcasts more readily. if this were truco it would 
be uxpected that they would be diseontented wit’ the local radio stations and tum 
to forme hroarcaste This ic cleo trie, Of t':e total of 18 apc and vos listeners, 
unly 4 gave their approval to the local statior a. 

Those who do not ‘eten to the Hvitish and American broadcasis, although quite 
aware of them, are content with both their own people and their own stations. 
Their adjectives sre considerstdy more favorable in describing Jordanians. and 
their reasons for preferring their own stations are merely expreadons of eatiafaction. 

It might be thought that all those who {nil to listen to pac or voa do a0 because 
of their political opposition to the Wess; but this cannot be vo. For in anawer to 
the question “Why does (the I/nited States, Great Britain) broudcast in Arabtec?” all 
the listenery to these Buc, Vo, and Arabic programs cite propaganda, deceit, iv. peri- 
nijsm, or “interesta’”’ in Jordan. In the case of Ssritain, most of the responses rvfer 
wo her more direct interests in the Middle East. With regard to the US, however, 
only one Tesoondent Telers to specific interests in Sordan. The other reatinmn 
fall into two eategorioa: the US broadcasta “just for propaganda’; the US broad- 
casts either in atonetnmnt for her anti-Arab policy in Palestine, or to dupe the 
Arabs inte thinking they are her friends deenite this nolicy 

The respondents in the fmt group have nothing specific to which they attribute 
there motives of the UR, yet they are uneasy about her intentions. Since they 
fesi that it ie neither cut of love for Jordan nor for any direct interest in their 
country, it must be propaganda — just ‘general propaganda” as one respondent 
terme it, More respondents refer to the Palestine question In their remarks. They 
feel that the US js trying to appease the Arabs by her broudcasta, but that it is 
too late for such worda. To two members of the elite, the idea that the US should 
broadcast after what had transpired in Palestine waa abavludety infunating. So 
infuriated are some Jordaniane, comments one respondent, that they listen to 
Ruasia’s untruths against the US out of spite! In other words, their hatred is so 
inteuse that they "10 listen to anything derogatory, however false. Perhaps the 
best statement exprenning the general views ui the elite comes from a cc!lege 
educated Amman lawyer of modent, circumstances. 

. Ametican and Britith propaganda, prevalent as they are here, have 
depicted Russia an an aggresa.ve country aocking to drive the whole wort 4 
inte a mrthlens and exterminating wat to serve ite own interests an | 
welfare. 
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“Have you changed your attitude toward Russia recently? 


“Who do you taini: in the Arab world believes American or English propa- 
ganday" 


‘The question that arises after 4 perusal of such attitudes toward foreign broad- 
casting ia, why does anyone listen to them? There appear to be several answers, 
bui they all revolve aroud s bisic attitude. Althoug’ the motivation of these 
bivadeasie is decried, the content ur the programs is of sufficient interest. to promote 
listering. Claseical music and jazz, for example, are forina of entertainment highly 
vatu.x! by the elite, anu ap important reason for their listening WW aac. Technical 
and scientific talke were also mentioned by a few listeners, and these toe can be 
enioyed regardless of the distrust of the nation's motives. 

But there are aiso one or two clies as to why foreign news is listened to. One 
ray be in order to “know your enemy." An accountant who is both a anc and 
voa listener explained hie "stening to Israel this way: "I iike wo know whet they 
say vecaure it is wiser tok: ow who ia your enemy and how much does he know 
about you.” 

An auditc? who Jietens ‘o several) Arab stations, aa well as to wac, explained his 
Hateving hs bite 42 a need to “average nyt’ the ststemonts of the virus cuun- 
tries in order to determine ihe truth. rinaiiy there mav be a technical reason 
why the Jordanian elith listen to foreign breedea:ts. Several respondento men- 
tioned tha’ thy receive Bac quite clearly on their eadics. Tt imny also help to 
expiain why voa’s atdience is small even among vo select 2 group as the elite. All 
five who have heard the voa broadcasts hear them infrequently because of poor 
reeention, 

Among the four groups the eite ic the most anti-American and anti-Rewian. 
Only 1 of the 2¢ elite questioned can be chassed #5 a real friend of the US, although 
there stili appears to be a reservoir of good will toward the US. The Palestine 
incident har created bitter feelings. That Americany are children in politics and 
that. they have blundered into water over their heads es iar as foreign policy is 
concerned were opinions frequently expresard, 

The pean Fae distin of Kicerion foreign policy tp untenmuly ine samme as that 
expressed jor dislike of th) US — imperialism But there is one difference: US 
imperiatiem was somewhat vague; the responds y+ could not pin down US specific 
interests in the Middle East, they could oniy puin’ te Palestine and oceasionally 
to Korea. Where Russia is concerned, howevez, the imperialiain is made a bit 
more specific by defiaing it more as expansionvarn. 

Those who favor Russia do ao for various reasons with no particular reason 
stand. wt. A few refer to Rosen might, a few to her peaceful aime as evi- 
ente render an opinion that is quite interesting, and ore that may be more eommon 
thai: ite frequeney of occurrence ariong the elite suggesta. It in the feeling that 
Ruesia readly has nothing to do with Jordan and with the Arab states. These 
countries are too poor and too uni:nportant even to attract Russia's attention. 

There seema to be no relation between exposure to foreign radio broadensts and 
attiteden toward Rusia and the US. Of the seven respondents who volunteered 
favorable comments im Rusti, four haten to the US or Great Hritain. (4 the 16 
who oppose Runmaia, 6 listen to theic broondcanta, 
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ASSESSING IMPACT ON AUDIENCE 


oh aaceaing the impact of & propaganda program or campaign on 6 
target group the evaluator is handicapped in two very important ways: 
adequate techniques have not been develuped for measuring such offects 
with any high degree of precision, and there is no general agreement as 10 
criteria to use in aseossing over-all results. Thus any discussion of this 
subject may prove something loss than completely satisfactory to those 
whose training and experience have led them to value assessment. results 
only when these reflect the use of the most vigorous and scientific statistical 
measuring devices 


The most that can be shown froin the illustrative case studies that foilow 
in this chapter is to demonstrate wome of the posmble range of techniques 
that may be utilized and how even these do not yield resuiis that are 
onutrely satisfactory. Among the useful devices thet have been employed 
i, pest prupagencs operstions ‘2 casom psychological affecte are she 


following. 


Content Analysis uf Intercepted Mail, Captured Military Docu- 
ments, Monitored Radio Broadcasts, und Newspapers and News 
Megustnes Printed in the Target Area 


Cu.tent analysis refers to the use of varicus systematic and objective 
lor niques for Cescribing the content of the more important media of 
cumyaunications. These devices may te used to arrive at a summary 
description of the content or they may be used to draw infererces aa to 
the intent of the originator of the communication, ca to the attitudes of 
the eudience toward which a message or series of communications is 
directed, or as to the effects of the communicauon on the group addressed. 

Content analysis of communicauions may ve reported in either quandila- 
tive or guahiative terms. For exaraple, an analyst may report that a given 
percentage of 4 newspaper's content refers to a given subject, such as the 
US, the un, or the cold-war struggle between the East und the West. Much 
of content analyms must, however, be reported in qualitative terms, i.e., 
confined to a listung of the major themes discussed in the communitation. 

Results obtained from content analysis should acver be interpreted as 
definitive but rather as indicative of probable conditions and trends. Such 
analysis should always Le supplemented by other intedigence data, when- 
ever and wherever they can be obtuined. 

Textusl anslyves of documents, radio intercepts, ete., are crucial in 
pavchological warfare evaluation becaune they involve the use of techniques 
that can be used to assess probabie effectiveness of psychological warfare 
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communications in areas and groups that might otherwise bo inaccessible 
to ai evaluation staff. This is illustrated ir. “Inferences about Propaganda 
Impact from Textual and Documentary Analysis.” 

The vase study by Alex Inkeles, ‘“‘The Soviet Characterisation of the 
Voice of America,” is an analysis of references made in Soviet domestic 
broadcasts ard newn reports concerning voa Russian-language broadecaste 
fo. a given period of time. The nature and vigor of the ecunterattacks 
made against American radio broadeavte, although not definitive evidence 
of effectiveness, sre et least. indicative of wha: propaxand: themes left 
their mark on those members of the governing elite who were responsible 
for preparing and implementing the Soviet responze. 


Use of Questionnaires and Interview Schedules 
Cuestionns:rea and structured interview schedules are basic ‘ools used 


Dy “eaqsnent personnal for chtsining information by persona! interview, 
whether the interview is with a prisoner of war, a civilian line crosser, or 
a refugee from the iana of the target group. The purpove of using a quee- 
tionnaire is chiefly twofold: (a) to remind che interviewer of each question 
to be asked and (b) to sees-'e replies from interviewers that may be com- 
pared to responses from others 80 that generalizations may be made. 

Most interviews foilow a prescribed pattern in which both the wording 
and the order of questions are clecided in advance and rigidly edhered to. 
A Jess formal type of interview uses an interview schedule — e detailed 
sisi Of sudject, matter to be covered — wherein the person ceaducting the 
interview is free to vary both the wording and the order of subject matter 
Cuverwu. 

The construcsion of questionusiree «nd interview echeduies is an impor- 
tant subject that cannot be cuvered in a general work of this kind. How- 
ever, it is well for the novice to know that there is a growing body of iiiverc- 
ture on the subjsct that may be consulted whenever he finds himself 
saddled with this type cf responsibility, and that an important step in 
constructing an effective questionnaire is ¢he provision tha: early crafte 
be pretested on a representative group and that the drafts be revised in 
accordance with indicated changcs. 

The validity of the questionnaire aa a tool for use in determining pxyeno- 
logical warfare effectiveness is limited in the following ways. To be maxi- 
mally effective the quedtionaaire should be «imple and standerdized, snd 
an easy rapport strould be established betwcen the interviewer und the 
interviewee. 

The main strength or utility of umng a standardized questionnaire in 
assessment studies is that it thus becomes possible to interpret rem!ts 
obtained as trends or noticeable changes im those aspects of behavior are 
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being meamired. The article by Gurfein and Janowitz, ‘Trends in Webr- 
macht Morale,” illustrates how questionnaires wire used by American 
interrogators during World War I! to interview Nazi prieoners of war. 
Five key questions were included in every interview, the answers of which 
formed the basis ueed in determining the trond in the status of German 
soldier n.urale.® 

‘‘An Appeal to German Ra‘troaders,” taken from a book by Saul K. 
Fadover,' muy be cited a8 an exemple of the use of « less rigorous interview 
questionnaire or schedule. Padover and other members of his intelligence 
tearm, undertock to ascertain what response waa received from tne Allied 
propaganda apporl to German railroad workers to slow up operations. 
After interviewing a sizable group of workers in a liberated Gerinan ton 
the team reported i ihe peychological warfare uperators, “Don’t waste 
your time appealing to German railroaders. They will continue to work 
for Hitler until the last povaible moment.” 

The technique employed by Padover and members cf his team has been 
described as informal interviewing. Thie involves the uee cf questions 
wnoee wording, form, and order sre not prescribed in advance. Such 
interviews have been found especially useful in the following ways: 

(a) Te obtain reasons why people hold certain opinions and why they 
react in certain ways. 

(b) Yo discover the effects of various communications media on them 
and to pinpoint decisive aspects of the source of influence. 

{c) To expand and to cianfy tne meaning and significasce of a reepond- 
ont’s replies. 

(4) Ag nilot studies to Getarmine the range and scone of opinione ae ore. 
liminary background information useful in the preparation of formal 
questionnaires. 


Use of Panels to Pretest and Pesttest Printed Matier, Radio Brond- 
caute, and Films 


When intervievs ate held with the same group of respondents on two 
or more occasions, the group invelved is calied a “pane).” Panels are 
useful in psychological warfare evaluations for a number of purposes. They 
have been used in past actions to preteet propaganda material in advance 
of ies dinwoinination in order ty ascertain its probable degree of effectiveness. 


* A number of case studies involving the use of interviews and queationnaires tc 
obtain date about the target addresand in peyvchologiew warfare appease are to be found 
in other parts of Lhe volume, particulariv in Chop 7 For a more complete understand- 
ing of the role and lechnique of questioning reapondente in oder (9 asarm peveholog!-2! 
warfare eflectivences it is suggested tha’ the following cases in Chap 7 be read: “Oteer- 
vations om Muemen Savies Character,” “The Freech Target Auchence in 1944," "The 
Intensive Interview as a Meana for HigitieSting Terget Vulmerntaliticn,” and “A Gulia 
for Unters awing Soviet bavapere 
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A small group either representative of or “most nearly like” a propaganda 
target group is useful for this purpose.* Pretests used on such groups 
may show what appeals are likely to he effective, how people might react 
to certain stimuli, what to emphasize, and what to avoid in propaganda 
appeals. 

Panels may be used to asceitain the probable degree of effectiveness of 
propaganda disseminated in the pasi. ‘’Truth vs Credibility,” in Chap. 8, 
iliustrates how a panei composed of Chinese Communist prisoners of war 
iu Korea was used in such a fashion. Sach evaluation techniques are most 
proverly called ‘“posttes:s.”’ 

Panels to be most usefui in correctly giving the pronable reaction of 
target groups tos given propaganda stimuius raust be nearly representative 
of the intended target. Since no small group is ever truly representative 
of a large population, if is necessary to know o lot about the panel mem- 
bers’ backgrounds —- how they differ fromm and how they complement the 
major characteristics of the target group — and it is :aadatory that the 
results obtained in interviewing be interpreted in the light of these differ- 
ences. 

When prisoners of war or refugees are used as panel members it immedi- 
ately becomes evident that they cannot. qualify es truly representative 
of the population from which they have become separated. Th very fact 
of their defection sets them apart from the target group. However this 
fact of their lack of representativeness need not rule out the usefulness of 
panels, provided panel responses are properly interprete |. 

Panels ma be used fo: purposes other than to pretest or posttest ideas, 
messages, ctc. that are to be disseminated or that have been disseminated 
to a particular population. Both in World War Il and in Xorea in 1951 
and 1952 in the conflict cgainst Chinese Communist Forces, panels of 
prisoners of war were emp!oyed to explore new propaganda avproaches, 


to delve deeper iato the cultural-linguistic patteras of the enemy target 
group, and to get the reactions of members to the use of various photo- 


graphic and illustrative insterial thet might be used in propaganda output, 

Four specific case studies we reproduced in thie chapter to show how 
panels have been used to pretest. and posttest printed material, films, and 
radio broadcast material in recent past operations. Some of the more 
obvious lessens highlightat by this eqperience are discussed in the separate 
causes, “Credibility in Leaflet and Poster Iustrations’’ po‘:ta up the need 
to pretest all aspects of a message, not just the in‘elligibility or clarity of 


* Bee ‘Une of Japanese Prisoners of War,’ in Chap. 4. 
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the printed or verbal message. The case that followa illuetzates many of 
the difficulties in getting representative and responsive panels that will 
provide useful meaningful responses. 

The case studies Pretesting Films in World War II” and “Language 
Panels for Extimating Effectiveness’ illustrate some of the problems of 
geiliing @ “imost nearly like’ pane! for evaluation studies. Important 
characteristics of the panel, how they were selected, how they were used, 
and what their principal findings were are brought to light in the studies 
reproainyced ir, this chapter. 
oservation by Nonparticipant and Participant Observers 

A method of assessing efiectiveness of a psychological warfare effort for 
which no specific case is thought necessary is that of observation of how 
people react to a stimulus. It is possible to observe how enemy military 
troops respond to leaflet barrages and to loudencaker broadcasts. I{ defec- 
tions occur immediately after appeals for them no sonhisticnted social 
science technique is needed to ascertain the resutis secured. 

Observation may be by either a nonparticipant, i.e., by one who remains 
outside the group being observed, or by a participant in the group's activ- 
ities. As compared to other techninues of evaluation discussed snd illua- 
trated by caso studies, observation, either by participants or nonpartici- 
pents, has certain advantages: first, observers frequently are more able 
than the interviewer to describe how people really feel; second, it is ueual' y 
less expensive, and, third, certain kinde of information are more re ily 
obtained by observation than by other means. 

Qn the other hand, observaticns as a reans of assessing propaganda 
effects has certain drawbacks. first, such information is usually gathered 
slivlv and often in insufficient detail; second, observed data frequently 
necd to be supplemented by other techniques; and, third, observers, par- 
ticulasiy participant observers, tend vo introduce some personal bias into 
their observations, usually as a direct resnit of their own interests and alti- 
eeardoe, Wherever the observer has a strong emotional involvement in the 
act being observed the bias will be all the greater. Bias may be reduced, 
however, if the observer uses a schedule that tells him what to observe, 
where to observe, and hu) to report what he observes and thai provides 
etenantary clues to proper sampling for him, such as may provide sorno 
measure of represcntativeness to his findings. A achedule makes observa- 
tion mysternaric, easier, and more complete. However, as with qwestion- 
naire construction, observer schedules must be prepered with the moat 
meticulous care to ensure effective results in their use. 
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INFERENCES ABOUT PROPAGANDA IMPACT FROM 
TEXTUAL AND DOCUMENTARY ANALYSIS 


Br M. J. 


machngute a pr eee her Logs or a 
might reeerinnns tegtapdpene A etm | 


Notwithstanding tke development o! questionnaires, surveys, and intensive 
intervit ws, research and jnteiligence on proyaganda impact requires careful and 
acphietieated textus! and doeurontary analysis. Irees and radio content from 
target and neutrs! cuunirics, speeches by opposition spokesmen and leaders, offi- 
cial documents, aud various kinc: of audience mail and letters are typically rele- 
vant for throwing light on psychological warfare effectiveness. Traditionally, 
doeut atey will Seles. sated tare vend daahioed i tanks taihnd 
histcrians, political scientists, and sccwlogiats. The relevance of this approach 
has increased as skill in the handling of textual materials and documentary sources 
has incressed.* In addition, as basic research on a foreign country or culture arca 
accumulates, the snore it is feasible and rewarding to engnge in textual and docu- 
mentary analysis. The evaluation of new data depends on the prior existences of 
a body of analysed informatinn. 

Textual and documentary analysis is crucia) since it can be performed on areas 
and nations that are othorwiar inacveesible. For the Soviet Union the bulk of our 


duh, 67 aabeed Noutiitien tilee us testtal wathiriel ond dreemenbiny sores the 
only readily available zourves. 

If the basic objective of textual and documentary analysis is what or Je learned 
of valuc in evaluating some ee ee ee ae ae eet 
doubt that in the past this approach has been misueed. Groes avd unw’r. 
ted claims abcut paychoicgical warfare impact have been made occasionally 
ig Vanes Who eno inoument. At times, errors have been made by relying on false 
or fake dneumants Carefy:! sorting by expects familiar with ihe subject matier 
or the linguistic mode cf expression, and who can cheek for intemal soniatene, 


ave duigent and comprehensive in th ir ¢“‘orta. 

For example, punishment and threats of puniahnient for listening to Allied 
broadcasts were plentiful d:.ring World War IT, and they continu! to appear in 
‘locumentary sources from countrica behind the iron curtain This evidence can 
not be taken aa prime-facie proof of the effectiveness of peychological warfare. 
in the case of Germany at least, portaunender investigations indicated that to 


* Highly systematic documen‘ary research that emphusice statistics! “ 
erfed “content analysis.” The ve of content analysia for ev dusting 

warfare effe-tivences is exemplified in the sext cae, ‘The Soviet “haracterisation of 
the Vaice of Americ “ Content enaalynie can aloo be applied to one's en outpul in 
order to chec -ommpliance eith directives, and ta eurdit tte main chara terwtirs 
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sme important degree these acts were the cesult of German leaders’ preoceupa- 
tion with » bad military situation rather than because of the infinence of Allied 
paychological rrarfare, 

One civilian intelligence analyst is quoted as having conchided that: 


‘The Nazis occasionally became. extremely excited about our leaflets and 
fron: time to time chopped off the heads of peonts who rere thought te be 
especially prune tc accepting and diffusing che ideas contained therein. 
But I attribute this more to the hypernensitivity of the Naois, who them- 
melves greatly overemphasized tne importance of propaganda, than to the 
actual responzivences of the miserable Germans to whom they were 
addrease.'’ 


‘Thais obsersasion serves the useful purpose of indicating a specinl factor in eval- 
wating Nazi dcciumentary sources in Germany, namely, Nazi sensitivity to propa- 
ganda. This acnasitivity seema to characterize all totalitarian leader groups. But 
‘he conclusion should not be drawn, as might be from these remarks, that repres- 
ron of listening in: rmany did not reveal anything to the intelligence analyst. 
The Allied propagand: placed a stress on the Nazi system; such stress could not 
be crucial even though they had to react to Allied listening with terror. The 
Nazi system, although it relied in the last analysis on terror, was vulnerable to 
propaganda in that listening to Allied broadcasting (or interest in foreign informa. 
tion) was an act of defiance in an4 of itaclf, Sch action at least served to atrengthe 
peassve withdrawal and lack of support. The documentary information on the 
extent of ropreasion of listening to Allied propaganda therefore was an indirect 
bit relevant measure of the faci. that our mc sagen were getting through. 

Normally, psychological war/are Intelligence relies heavily on neutral and enemy 
presse end radiv wa a source of evidence concerning isrychotugion warfare effective 
ness. Psychological warfare opert.tors must perm their taskr under greet pres- 
sure of time and speed. The contents cf neutral and enemy oper ecurces are the 
first sources that xre available. Radio ia monitored acid its contents are at hutid 
almont immediately, The highlights of prees cortent are broadcast often directly 
from the target country as propaganda messages. From press attachés in the 
target countries or from neutral or allied countries where the enemy press ia cer- 
tain to circulate, press content can be quictly obtained. 

Prychoiogital warfare permonnel arc constantly on the alert for indirect and 
dives efforts by the opposition to counteract their output. Direct efforts may 
come either in quotations of denial or refutation from high official sovrees or 
Btatemesyte by prominent Individuals. Indirect deniai or refutation emerge from 
careful and daily reading of the cpposition’s output. Deniala and refutstions of 
outprett, direct ut indirect, have to be noted carefully; they obviously indicate 
enemy sensitivity to the issues raised. They do not imply ipso facia that the orig- 
inal output haa been effective. Much Ame-ican output is guided by the principle 
thet cireet and indirect contradiction may epread the original encmny aaaection to 
audiences that previously were not aware that It had been made. Therefore the 
conclusion derives that usually denials and refutations ought to he avoided by 
propagandists. German propagandists were not bound by this aecun.ption and 
in fact sought Allied clainc Uhat they could refute. The Rumsian, ia line with 
the polemical traditions of Marxism, aleo engages in refutation and counterrefute- 
tion. Therefore i' the Runsians refute a US claim it is not prima-facie end ace 
that the cCriginal cuim has hit home. I. mnaphes that the enemy 3.00 jouged the 
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effectiveness of their couuterpropaganda to be more effective then the damage 
that might be done by further circulation of the orginal claims. 

One of the most interesting typos of documents is the various formes of sudi- 
er.ce mail that becone available during the course of a campaign. Among the 
captured German decuments, for example, were thousands af letters and diaries 
written hy German soldiers. The state of morale was 9 favorite topic in these 
writings, with fairly frequent cetimetes alvat the effectivenean of paychological 
warlsre attempts to undermine morale. When these lettess enc diaries speculated 
about the state of German morale or the impact of propaganda, their value was 
usually very limited. When these iettore dealt with the German writer himself, 
ar his small circle of friends, they cuntaine: testimony of considerable value. Many 
of them made valuable propaganda documents, repeciaiiy captured uiiueuvere 
mai. When soalyzed, they were indicators of attitudes and ecntiments in the 
target. audience, although they had to be scrutinized for the reasons why the 
wiiters wished to convey parcicular sentiments. 

In World War J, for example, the German High Command, in order to study 
the dogree to which the home front was undermined, made a content analysis of 
interee; ted letters between soldiers at the front and their families. One inaicstor 
of the infectiousness of Allied propagauda was the increasing tendency to use 
Crerman cxpressions in the special sense given to them in the Athed propaganda 
jvaflets ard whispering campaigns. It was found that the term “Junker” was 
increasingls' employed in the year 1@18 in a tendentious rense, 

The intelligence officer is constantly an the lookout for criginal documents that 
have been p-spared for use within the encmy’s government or military extablich- 
ment. Captured documents of this varicty have the authenticity of primary 
sources, but their evaluation is a most complex task. For exainple, reports on 
morale made by the Nuzi party apparatus were ueually riddled by the writer's 
attempts to inject evidence of his own admiratie political view. Party documents 
were gonerally much infenr to thos: made by the ev (Sicherheitedienat), the intc!- 
ligence apparatus of the ss. Despite their authenticity, these reports were still 
estimates by individuals in the middle of complex situations end had to be eval- 
uated with considerable reeerve. 

The ap often reported with tough mindedness the unfevorable aspects of # 
svtisetion in cmler ee: oipharrees Gachbela and to aunoly ammunition to encroach 
on propaganda minietry activities. 

Goebbels in an entry in his dinry for 17 April 1043 in fully coud suout the 
situation: 

“The an report is full of mischief... .The leaders c! the Reich cer- 
tainly don’t have to know about somnene In a itt hick fown unber- 
dening his anguished heart. Just as the Fumrer need not know if some. 
where in tome company pronle complain about the way the waz is run, 
jet so the political leaders don't have to know if here er there aameone 
damna the war, or curses it, or vents hia spleen. The makeup of the en 
report ronat be quick... changed. 1 ordered Brendt to effect callcoration 
between the ap and the Reich propaganda officer If the material of (he 
ap, which it, itecl{ = good, ia sifted pohticelly and brought imto line with 
the political views of the Gaulelters and the Reich propagands ofhces, it 
ean develop into a good anirce of information.” 


Govhbela wan waging a pereonal war with Himmier. The an reporta were 
desgnes| to help Himmler show that Goebbele con not controlling opm by 
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propaganda techniques and that the job could be done bettiir by his own tech- 
niqpues and organization. As euch, their contents were hardly realistic in many 
reegrute. 

Evidence of peychwioyies! warla:» effectiveness came often from captured mili- 
tary orders. These also required great caution in evaluation. The m'utary offi- 
cer who signed an order dealing with the morale of his eommand, and the side 
who prepared the text of this orde:, often based their inetruetions on nothing more 
thesn « morale report cr direetive from higher headquarters. The intelligence on 
which these reporta were based! was sometsmes manipulated for ultesor purposes, 
a8 in the ease of party doc:ments. For example, a typies!) German Army order 
bawed o13 intelligence of this enrt wnuld farted saldiers to read prychologieal wur- 
fame lee Acts, on pain of mynitive measures, The German of may datberatily 
have misplaced bie emphuais on psychological warfare in caer to avoid uekno el- 
ediging that the reni reascn may have been a hoes of confidence amoag the croope 
in their commander. The section may have derived only from the of the 
Nas) commiasat to show hia superiors that he wus active and efficier:t. 

Cautions that eed “wv ox exercised in textual ead documentary greet vary 


hmot-dat uf the specie dimer dl ae Pa te warfare, The ria of quanti- 
titive research metuodology, ae of its eructal role, will not in the near 
fwture displace u heavy reliance un critical evaluation of masses of fragmentary 
textual and documentary sourr-s. 


THE SOVIET CKARACTERIZATION OF THE VOICE OF AMERICA® 
By Atzex Inexize 


Rhortiy after the end of World War IE the United Bta’es and the Soviet Union 
became ‘locked ia a lenge scale ideological struggle in which the weapon has beer 
Propagends, the Seld o: hettle, the chassis of Internetinnal ewmmuniecations, and 
the twise, the loyalties and silegiances of men and women thrn wt the world. 
Undarbtedly, the most impcertan? aspect of this combat is its effect on the minds 
sof men, and the impitestions of wach efeets for nations) scability end international 
jreace. The specialist on masa communication and public opinion bas a major 
reaponsitility fur studying thone effecta. He has, as well, the additional and lers 
asnbitious task of studyizg the process by which competing agencies aujust the 
pattern of their communication to tho fact of propagania competition. This 
article will addrons jteet{ to Giue manifestation of thet adjustmest process in the 
interaction uf the Voice of America and Soviet inass comm.uniea*ion media. 

Unde: conditions of maior propaganda eompetit! in, euch as that between the 
wouand the Soviet prensa and rede, al lomat three major orocesaet of mutual adju- - 
rent en the part of the competing agencies may be diseerned. The frat {nvolres 
wagmfieant changes in the general content, emphasis, and tone of the communica. 
trons, enade to adapt them to the chailenge posed by the competing medium. Fur 
se bread understanding of the dvoymica of propaganda comptition this type of 
afiift ba perhaps the moet imporiant to study, but it ip alan the moet difienit to 


* Neprintad frewn Journal of International Ajfairs, &: 44-85 (1955) with permission 
-« the puldssbirr andl copytight hal or and Dr Inkebes, the au, hoe 
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estabiish with any precision. Thie is duc te the absence of adequate measures of 
past activity to use a2 criteric in the aseesement of current policy sad to the di‘ f- 
culty of accounting adequately for the influectce of new situational variables ot! ser 
than the activities of the competing media and the contont of their message. A 


both agnrcies to counter the meunage of the competing prvpagands medium by 
directly challenging the nartientar. sonerete awertions. claime, and statistics whbeh 
it presents. Such studies can, unfortunately, be sffectively exesuted only thieueh 
rendively ts large ceale rescarch offorts baad on quaniitative methods of sontest 
ans! 

A thirl type of internction invnivec (be mecip vo) efforts br the competing 
agen clea 10 Cevelop gereral stenwtypes of the opposing WT edium ie — & process which, 
fortunately, easily lends ite to study. The signi cance of thene stereotypes 
derives from. the fact that the audience’s predisposit “n to believe is one of the 
crucial jimiting factors on the effectivencs of any pn pram of mass commuriica- 
tion This predisposition relates, furthermore, not onl) to the vontont of the mate- 
rial being diveeminated, but eq zaliy to the source for) which it emenater, Con- 
sequently, one of the tasin objsetives of comreting ps paganda agencies becomes 
the incnication in rolevent audienoes ot an image of 1 opposing medium which 
seeks by discrediting the source Wo predispone tnat ati ence to disbelleve of dis- 
count the message. The development of such an i onge, furthermore, wii? be 
more eficiently and effectively fostered if the medium nttacked can be identified 
with symbols which characteristically are powerfully laden with negative effect 
for the audience concerned. 

The voa began to broadcast in Russias to ihe Roviet Union on February 17, 
1947. It was aot theught unusual, of courne, that the Baviet prem and radio failed 
to reproduce the press rolease, issued by the Americs.n ambasaa.Jor, whieh announced 
the Ruvsiun broadcast schedule of the yoa.* It was widely anticipated, however, 
that the Soviet regime would immediately react with a vigorous propaganda 
counter-attack agninst this first large-scale American eflort to breach the 5-1 
Curtain and to communicate directiy with the Soviet. paople. There was con- 
siJerable surprise, therefore, as the broadcasts continued ritnout any open acknowi- 
edgement of their existence in the Sovie? press or on the S»viet radio. Indeed, it 
apparently wes not uutil Apri! 10, 1947, almost two nonthe after the initial broad- 
cast, thet the first comment on the vca broadcasts appeared in any Boviet com- 
munication medium directed to the home audience. 

Iniormation ir not aveilabie to explain adequate! s the reasons for the protracts ! 
interval between the initial broadcasts and the first eeknuciegement of tne 
existence In the Soviet press, and any explanation must therefore he frank!y apocu- 
lative. One possibility whieh must be examined is that the Soviet authorities at 
Jenst considered, aid perhaps actually tia out, a pcticy of meeting the chaliengs 
of the voa by what might be labelied ‘a conspiracy of silence.” Considering tho 
nature of the Sovies syste: of mass communication and the apecial structure of 
the radio reoriving network, this suggeetion may have more merit than appears vp 
the suriace. At the time that the voa began its Ruasian broadcusts there may Save 
been «nder one million and there were almost certainly rot more than 14 million, 


* A netailed rtedy of thie ¢ of interaction between vos end Seviet comer unke- 
tions media han lmer, comdiucted #( the Russian Roararch (rite wader my direciion, 
with the assistance of Mark (). Freid aud husk Nidmsyer. The results are curreatly 
being prepared for pul lication. 
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regular radio sets in private hands which were capably of hearing the voa.°:' These 
seta were, ‘urthernmore, highly concer ‘rated in the large metropolitun centers. 
Moscow and Leningrad, for example, accounted for one-fourth of al! such sets. 

Considering the frets, the Soviet edern may have oonciuded that the poten- 
Yai audience for the Russian broadcasta cf the voa vould of necessity be highly 
reccrieted and that the controlled preas could effectively keep knowledss of the 
broadeasts from becoming widespread. A major ponnaanen earenate Aaa 
the Voiow might Live appeared, Shandon, an Bene: to ovave guar low thas 

gain. To launch a large ncale co nicaticck aginst the voa would jsvolve the 
risk of attracting cttention to the existence of the Volce, ind of creating an internat 
Se ea een + ae oe ae 
twin witch might otherwise be unaware of its existence. 1% would, furtherzacre, 
adverties to the entire Boviet population a fact of no small peychologiea! signifi 
Se ee ee ee She Nee 00 SS & SES 6 SEY 


ing any counterattack, 
See ee rir can ais beamed the omctoon ? tess peak to tod 
caste the amount and kind of information which they disseminated to those who 
diel not liatem, ard the reactions of the persona whom this secoud-band informa- 
tiom reeched. It will be recognised thet tits explanation does not necesearily 
contradict the first one offered. 1% is certain that even if an initial commitanent 
naci been made to & policy of silence, the regime would nevertheless have been 
this kind of information through the instzumentality of its network of 
agenis, Ii this were the cese, there wou] seem to be guod reawa: and some evi- 
dence'® for believing that the mvp found, et act in the great metropulites centedi 
such as Moscow, that the vos programs arouse: a g:cet deal of interest, listening 
was extensive, and the corterte of the broadcasts a subject of considerable dincus- 
sion among Soviet citisens. Recognition hy the regime oi any such impact might 
well be expected to have been a major determinant of any decision ‘o launch a 
counterattack on the vos, Buch informuanon, of vourre, would aise be expectea 
to have affected the d~rsion ec (> what the mair themes of this attack should be. 
Still another explanation which should net be ov.rionked ir thet the lung delay 
im lauheting Ue Go. teratteck ms, have Sous siuply eanther manifestation ot 
the characteristic functioning of the top-heavy and overly centralised Soviet 
bureaucracy. [t seems reasnnadle to assume from our general knowledge of the 
pation of authority and decieinn making im the Soviet aystem that determination 
os the correct “line” in regard to a phenomenon as important as the voa broad- 
coats would require a decision from very high levels. It ia conceivable, therefore, 
th: t¢ the long delay which preceded the first cttack on the Voice resulted ‘rom 
unwillingness cn the part of lower echeiona in the Soviet propaganda apparatus 
to commit themaclves until such time as the line to be taken in countering the 
voa carne down from the upper reachve of the Party bureaucracy, in thin come 
probably from the Politburo. ‘This euggextioa leaves unresolved, of courne, the 
quertion of why the highest authorities should have required ao long a penod of 
timme in which to arttle on + policy, and lenda additional support to the exnplane- 
tions actvanced above. 


* For stations to support thear sumetes and for further detaile on “be Movirt recio 
reesiving network eee Alex Intoles' The number of ow. ¢, sete hae riarn markedly dace 
1947, eorme eot«mates placing Une lols! al 4 milleow and over at the cada’ 1980. 
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Soviet Counteratiack 


In any event, whatever the cause of th: delay or the nature of the precipitat- 
ing factor, the courterattack against the voa was eventually launched with the 
full force of the Soviet communications epparatus. With the paseing of tims, 
beth the frequency with which the voa has been mentioned in Soviet commnuniea- 
tions media and the intensity and vituperativeness of the attack have steadily 
mounted, The opering blow was delivercd by no lees a publicist than Iya Ehren- 
burg, in the form of a long article under the title “A False Voice,’ which appeared 
in Cudéure and Life, the organ of the Department of Propagenda and Agitation of 
the Centre! Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union." Thus, the 
article took on the character of an official pronouncentent with the full sanction 
of the Party's authority behind it. Ehrenburg’s article wae not concerned with 
refuting the specific raesaage of the voa. Rather, it was a general tone-setting 
article designed to present the official line ty Party members, journalists, and 
others concerned with the mobilization of public opinion ia the Soviet Union, A 
similar briefing waa {ater performed for Party officials and propagandists of th> 
Sucilite states and other countries with maj ww Communist Parties by P. Todorov’s 
article, “The Voice of the American Goehbo}s" which appeared in the Cominform 
organ For A Lasting Proce! jn remporse te the intensificetion of vo. broadenstes 
to those areas. 

One of the chief functions of theee and similar statements haa been to develop 
the main thenies for the genera} Communist characterization of the Voice. Theee 
themes have then been picked up and diffused by other publiciata In the course o! 
their efforts to refute the specific messages sent out by the vos. From these tone 
netting articles and this subsequent diffusion has emerge! & relatively standardised 
and official Soviet sterectype of the Voa ati an instrument of cominaunication, which 
the Rovier medica have sought to inculeate as the basic image of the Voice in the 
minria of ite potentic! srvience in the Suviet Union, the satellite states, and other 
perts of the werd. ‘The remaimiles ut thie artivle will prrsent the majcr themes 
which make up this componite c iascterisation of the Voice. It in clearly not 
possible, within the scope of this articie. to present all of the mainr themes, nor 
is it porsihic to undertake en cxtended discussion of the peychology underlying 
the themes and their mode of prosenation, of of the propaganda logie accounting 
for their distinctive juxtaposition and linkage. In addition, te facilitate the expo- 
sition it has bern necemary throughout tn resort to extensive paraphrasing. 

The central theme in the Soviet characterisation of the voa identifies it aa the 
peid instrument and servant of Wali Street. Thi, characterisation Uhereby draw» 
on one of the basic uvmbols of Sovirt-Marxist propaganda, and perhaps one of 
the mart widespread and potent. No effort in made to suppreas the fact that the 
Vou ie an instrumentality of the American government directed by the Depart- 
men, of State, bait (ois is prams] over almost os if it were Bot worthy of comment. 
Soviet communications both “aaunmie” and directly auggent that every informed 
peraon knowe thet behind the (8 Government etanda the powes of monopoly 
_ and that the government in simply @ tool of chat power, The von, there. 

, ia the ‘voice of Wall Strect,” the “Voice of the Dollar.” 

Whe dore Wall Street feel the need to control the voa® Cloerty, it in stated, 
because Wall Scrvet ercognises that it must control the imiernational c'r waves an 
an earntal ingrcbent of sta “weolageel imyperaliem,” whieh in turn eupperte ita 
une an! economic expansoniem, The vos ie the “American rad octepae, 
eS om &oteele rerch out to ali corner cf the world, “Wall Street senda ita long 
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hisgern not only into the entrails, but also wto the skies of Auatrin.” The Voice as 
tuerefore just another instrument in the hands of imperialist world monopoly 
eapita) centered in Wo". Street, ita contons just another commodity for export, 
its aire a “‘Merahailized Ether.”” 

But there in a deeper motive alleged, and © more potent symbolevoked, to explain 
this monopolist control of the air waves. The Voice in but on» last futile effort to 
drown ont the sound of that mareh of Comanuninn which spells the dccm of capi- 
talism., The yoa. therefore, secks to deflect attention away from the hansh reali- 
ties of life under eapitalivm and to conceal the pragress made in the lands uf social- 
win and the Peapie'a Dewoacracy. 

The voa is but 2 balloon toused in the air, to dirtract attention from the capitaiiat 
“bubtile’ which is shout to burst again. Thiv theme of the burstang bubble is 
acieed on by Ilva Hhrenburg, for example, to link both the “vulgarity” of Amer: 
can life and the uncertainty of capitalist economics in the symbol of “bubble gum." 
“The little boy -howe and chews, then blows » balloon, and continues to blow 
uatil the balloon explodes," Ehienborg quater the Yoice as ssying end he rexponds 
with the question: “If you invented a wpecial ‘bubble gum,’ why inatead of peace 
iuiiy Diewing buibier in tne nexghbuchood drugstore do you spread them through 
the entire world?" 

The image of the voa as the voice ot Wall Street shares its central role with 
anovher aymbol of comparable potency — the aymbol of Hitler, Goering, and 
Guehbels, The threat of the bursting bubble of capitalist depreasion is linked to 
the threat of » Nest and Fam.at resurgence. Goebbels is dead, but he continues 
to direct the propaganda apparatus of \..2 State Depertment from his greve: the 
dollar sign merely replaces the swastika on the microphones. 

This double charueterization of ic Vos as the voices of Wel! Street and the 
voiee of Goebbels being established, at! of Cie other salient features of the Voice 
follow in logical order. Being the voice of Wall Street and speaking the wordu of 
Goebbels, the 0a is clearly not the “true,” the ‘‘renl."” voice of Amerien. The 
radic. Voice «! America “thunders and slanders, mounting an attack against pea,”’ 
while the teue voice is heard when “Robeson sings ‘Polyushko,’ when the simple 
neopie corne to Madiaon Squere Garden to greet the dolegetos cf Rua.” Dus 
this real voice of America is not ty bu heard on the roa; it is suppressed voice, 
barred from the air, « voloe which the voa seeks to drown out 90 as to confuse ite 
listeners an t the true feelings of Aierica. 

Sinee the people who really represent America cannot be heard on the voa, who 
is it Kiuat comer ‘o ite micophones? Thy are, naturally, the uppesite of the type 
of poeeo:, eited ar repreaniting the true feelings of Anerica — wey are the “lcaceys”’ 
and ‘‘paid hiretings” of the ce pitalins, ine rithout scruples or honor, fasciate and 
traltorn, east vut by the populations of thelr hoinelanda and rejected and scorned 
by all right thinking people. 


"In itn a ruggle against the evuntries of the Peoples’ Demreracy th. US 
radin uses the tracaire of the peoples of Central and Gout b-eastern Europe: 
Mikolajeryk, F-rene Nagy, and other sgenta of the U8 sveret service... . 
Rejected by the peop'es of thetr own cu. itries, these reactionaries have 
buen pTlowed to nee the mierophones ef the US radio stataons.”™. 


This Vietne wen tryst strikingly presented in an erticle in (iponeh, the most 
popular of Seyret magannes, which purtorted & depict « etaff meeting at the 
vou Among theae preeent are Zaterriaey, a former Conmaclk offeer, “serpy, 
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vith bulging eyes and a sear on his right cheek; Funtik>+-, former leader of the 
Russian Menshevike, ‘bald, with an eternally wet, hanging /ip;"' and Kosel-Ragov- 
eky, a former capitalict and owner of estaves, “who had a triple chir and a purplish- 
blue noee.”* These characters repeatedly take a vile green liquid deve to quist 
theds nerves; they haggle arnongs¢ themeel ves about the past; and they —_ 
for their broadeast by making up “eye-witness accounts” and writing diaries 
“usncovered” in slave labor evaips, Grambling shout his pay, one reminisces that 
“Goebbels paid me more.” Thay are clearly a the earth, outcasts from 
be humanity, whieh they themsrives realize: “'. .. we are all... 60 tomy, the Guat 
of the world, on the heck side of the planet. ne Their Attache supervisors, who 
listen ix on the sonferense with thie oid cf a hidden microphone, TeCoRnise that 
these people are “the scum of the earth” but feel that there is nw alternative, for 
oomsidering the nature of the job, ‘where will vou find others?”’!' 


The tone and orientation of ths voa broedeasts are weated as deriving directly 
(romn the nature of the group which controle it and the individuals who meke up 
its staff. Being the “Voine of the Dollar” it preverves the atamp of ite origin in 
everything that it docs. No matter what it discusses, “one can feel the soul of 
the businessman,’ and can jwounpeine in it the inevitabl- se-ompeniment of de-s- 
demt bourgeois cuifure which © ‘Prius tine an “sath all warts of trash Hartiog 
with 'boogie-woogie.’ + ii treate ideas as it doce goods, measuring them by the 
rarne standard, and selling them by the esmo eviamerci:t techniques. 


The moral level of the voa is depicted as being even ..1.er than ite intallectual 
and cultural lovel. It deals only in ‘“ies,”” “lander,” “hypoeriay,”’ pad “eynieiem."’ 
“Double-dealing” and “doubie-talk” are tne ensence of ite method. ‘Iv elzims to 
be interested in {riendship, but it forments hate." It talks about democracy, aa 
ity7, ENG oncivaal midepenceue, but tad “St ramping on the evewwienty of 
half the European continent... and every day ano every hour violates auren- 
tary rights and liberties. . ue Tt promises to talk shout facts, but la silent © 
aappresses them.?* ita methods are those of the “swind'er,” for it inediniaie 
slander about the purported failure of the Csech Two Year Plan to Ceechvelovakia's 
neighbors, but dares not report this lie to the Csechs themselves, and vice versa.'* 
le “disturbs the festive mood" uf the people on cheir treasur~i national holidays,t 
and then slrerie “ervouuie Weis” Gvor the supposed aificuitiae o! the naopla of the 
Balkans.} Its shame knows no bounds, for it lies even in the fact cf the fiat oon- 
tradiction of its claurs in statements by the President of the United Sta‘er “which 


* The narnez given thea clisracters are, ii tho tradition of Russian satirical writing, 
ar esmontial part of the churacteriantion. The terms used cre not reelly etictly trans 
latable. Zoburdaev is & tera: uc~4 to reprerent a man who is 6 tipetor, an easy-going 
*tgord-for-nething.” Funtikev ia livecelly “a 1-pound man,” hence s lightweight, a 

“‘aquirs,'’ eve. 

+ Moscow, in Hungarian to Hungary, 12 March 1949. The national holiday refered 
ter wre the ¢ Itenary vesebration of the 1845 Flungarian Revolution, and soa soured 
the feativities by pointing out to the Hungacian pope latins that som of the uljewtl ves 
that Revolution ‘ought for, such a» civil liberties and prees freedurn, were en hoger 
orajoyed in “darsoeratic” Hungary. 

t Roviet Rasiso, in Bulgarian to Furope, !7 July 1048. 
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unwittingly czpose os tice the broudeasta merce by American radin propagandists.’ 
And ‘‘whom shall wa believe, the Voice of America or Preeident Truman... 7's 

Ovarthadowing the charges of lying and slandering is the Soviet depiction of the 
Yoa #8 the voice of aggresnive imperialiem, the voice of war. Partieularly as the 
Cold War mounted in intensity and the Korean fighting began, the moet frequertly 
and vigorously depicted aspect of the activities of the vo. was its alleged beuting 
of the drums of war. 


Votes In Doomed 


Tha general euaracterization of the yoa ja rounctied off with a constantly reiterate! 
prediction that because of its repulsive features it is doomed to faire. It is 
indeed striking with wiat frequency and intensity these predictions of futility, 
of usvlessness, and of defeat are made in the references io the Voice. To # signifi- 
anit dog ve this thecne of failure is developed by emphasising such {acts as Con- 

i isvestigations of th: yc. and efforts made to reduce its budget. Thus 
it lo wuggeeved that even Americen authoritics reougnise that the voa is failing in 
ita miasion. 


**,, . The publie in the countries to tvhich the vo4a breadeanta de not care 
to listen to this lying voice, nnd certainly do not belic\e it as Mr. Acheson 
would fike them to... . How could it be ctrerwise. Who is going tw listen 
to or believe even a word of the notociou:'v falas broadeaste of the wvould- 
be rulers of the wurld?"™ 

“The slanderous activities of the UR radio do not give the results expected 
by the US reactionaries. The truth is that the democrtic peoples... 
reset Tih mntemrt al] dha lee and alander hrmedonet. hv the American 
puplia of Goebdels.”” [quoted from Syabed Nep (Hungary) |* 


An iseo frequently the case with Soriet propaganda, nothing is left tu the iraagin- 
stion of the sudience. Rather than leave their efforts at characterizing the voa 
to work their own way to the desired outooms, Soviet publicists werk dy direct 
suggestion to necure the end sought. The Voice is y 
uemeat. that ne right mirded nerson will listen; and if he does litex, he will not 
believe but rather will meet ite mesnage with scorn and ridieule. Phy stg oon 
another posible, but hy no means conflicting. interpretation of these predictions 
of failure for the voa. The frequency and intensity with which the Soviet publi- 
cite anticipate the fruuz tion of the voa's “design” certainly suggest that the 
indiv xleals assigned to cor shat ite aflect. may be rather lacking in faith that their 
challenge to it can indeed blunt its impect. Their comments, in (his light, take 
on of the character : { a projection of their own anticipated defeat, leading 
therm to dreams of wish fu. filiment. 


more 
w 
T 
the U3 \s no longer juerrasingly concentrated in the bande of any onc amal! sncia! group, 


2 The apecific rferance here was an sileged statement of the v0. thet property in 
to the faviet suurce epposrd a statesce:: by Preaident Truman conesrning 
corporute profita after tarce ci $17 billion. Such juxtaposition uf geceral statements |) 


vos with epccific facte drawn from official and quaal-official documents le a standard 
foveet technique for casting doubte on the veracity of the hroadeasts. 
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In summary, the inaye of the Voiee which Soviet published asd midio commenty 
sock io oster talus the following forrn: The voa ie officially excrgnn of the Stat: 
Departurent of the US Government, but it is really wader the control of Wall 
Street, which is the trus master of the State Department. Az such the Voice is 
just another erm cf the aggressive, monopolist capiialiete, whose tentacles reach 
ont to ail comers of the earth in their effort tc enslave the poor, peace-loving 
poopler of the world, ite vor:s 18 not the “real” voice of Ametsoa, the voice of 
the people wha suppore the ‘Soviet Union, for thoae people are suppressed and 
denied #::00a8 to the mierorhones. It ia, rather, the ‘ Voice ef the Dollar,” the 
successor and heir to Hitler and Goebbels, staffed by the enemiee of the people 
who hav been cast out of their homelands as fascists aud traitors. Theee lackeys 
and paid birelings of tho capitaliste emulate their mastevs, and their work reflects 
the crass commerciciian and Geesdent bourgeois eullurs of Americe. Their brosd- 
casts “soi” the air. They soak to serve their mnaster’s will hy exporting sugar- 
costed lies abvut life in the capitalist countries and slanders about the efforts of 
the people of the Soviet, Union and the People's Democracies to build a new and 
better lifs, Motivated by fuar of the impending capitali:s*, crisis and the contrast- 
ing example of the socialist world, Wall Street seeks to bilid the workers, to confuse 
them, to wirn them againet their {end and only true huye. In desperation, spurred 
on by tice iaiiure of their imperiaiist achemes aad by the growing worid crisis, the 
capiteliet monopolista seek to launch still another “senseless adventure” in the 
form of # new aggressive, imperiatiat, world war, with the atom bomb as theiz 
chief wenpon Gi usiucien. Ti vos fe the central mouthpiese for the proclama- 
tion of this new and mad policy. The decent, peace-loving peopl everywhere 
recognize these facts and are repulsed by the voa's commercialian, ite vulgarity, 
ite lies, ita slander, and its war mongering. For thie reason they will not listen, but 
if by accident they chould hear. the vos they will rojecs its mesagn, cry shame, 
and tum away trom it with nothing by) ocorn and contempt. Therefore, the 
Voice in as certain to fai! in ita apecial mission as are its masters tu fail in their 
broeder imperialist scheme for vorld domination. 

The inteut of this meneage is fairly obvious. It ie, cf cures, not seriously designed 
to discourage people from hitemng to the vos, acc: Boviet publiiate aruct reeng- 
nize that to some extent it may even crovse curiceity and interest and thereby 
actually increase listening. Ita purpose is rather to so discredit the voa in the 
minds of potential listeners aa to undertnine the impact of anything conerete 
whieh the Voice haa to say.°™ As such it is based on a well-ertabl shed principle 
of reese communication mentioned st the outart of this article, One of the moat 
important facto:s determing the effect of masa communication materials is the 
basic attitude of the audience toward the communication source and that audi- 
ence's general predisposition to believe or reject mernages emunating from that 
BOUTce. 


* There ia ancther major propaganda objective of thie characterizs.tion that ie inde- 
pender:: of the question of “linine the audience: to which it in directed) does actually 
Hiaten to the vos. The Keviet regime ia interested in diacrafiting all information emanat- 
ing from Amencen sources, and an attack on the vos inny therefore be justified on the 
Rasuipied wai Me cheer wie CO o..el Crymgs w Color the cudience rectinn to 
information coming from Amerienn sources other than the voa. In)‘ turn, of cowre, 
the atiack er Amencen communications sources is only part of « mare general p° ya- 
gande campengn to develop a negative stereotype of Amencan tnetitosions amd puicy 
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Viewed im this light, the charactorization of the voz which Soviet publeists 
erck ts develce can hardiy be carcclly diamimed reysrdlous of how grotesg. and 
unreal it may seem to most Americans. The potentiality for succees of the Soviit 
campaign eguinst tic Vuice reste on the fact that it relies on firmly entre ched, 
deesty rocted, and widely operative eyabols. The imagr of Wall Strect and cf 
capitelist imperialiam, and the fear of cruis, depression, and avom-bomb warfare, 
dc not have to be inculcated in the minds of the audicaces toward which the 
Soviets dircet their mencage. There eymbvois exist already es feass, as objecia of 
hatrecl, and as source: cf anaiety in the minds of enormow numbers of people 
throughout the world It muet be recognised, furthermore, that these symbols 
have great potency ever in the cace of many imdividuais who are anti-Communist 
ard ip genernl favorably disposed toward Americe. add Aimerican policy. By bas 
ing its attack on auch symbo. ayeterns Soviet propagandists have adopted what is 
peroaze the meat efficient, veitaliaiy potentially the most powerful, method for 
countering an opposing propagyands meJium by conteminating it as 3 source of 
information. By seiging on these symbols as the main basis for its characterisa- 
tice. of the Voice, Sovict propaganda muy well be able to capture, to harnees, and 
to d-rect againat the voa much of the anxiety and hostility evoked by these fright- 
enivig worial forces. 

One should not, of course, negiect. the fact that the [oviet regime has viewed 
the voa broadcasts as cnough of a threat to warrant cacrmously comjlex and 
expensive jamming efforts. It ia, however, necessary to spproach this ‘act of 
Soviet jamming with nome caution. The jainming may certainly be teken as an 
indication that the reginie was extremeiy anxious t prevent the message of the 
Voice from reaching the Soviet people, and this may in turn be nasumed to demon- 
strate that the voa was intensively lintened to in the ean within the limits set by 
the stemetuse af the Soetet ricdic ~erstwing rprarets We cant, howarer. toke 
the fact of jamming 63 assurance thay the vos was effective in communicating 
the message it sought to deliver. it is Kkely that the main notivetion behind the 
Imtening which did teke place waa tke widenpread interest and desire on the part 
of the Soviet citizen: to hear news, any bind of news, from cuteide the Soviet 
communications monopory. Thia in itself does mut guarantee that the memeag<s 
beard! were effective comminicas. 6. it must also be considered that the Soviet 
jamtning uperations niay be lees 3 testimonial to the cfectivencan ef the broadcaste 
than they are a manifestatiot: of the characteristic intensity with which the Soviet 
regitne reacts to any force acting on the people whicn it cannot fully eontral, par- 
ticularly if that force be one which weakens the regime’e absolute monopoly of 
communications. 

Perhaps more important, however, is the fact that the struggle betueen the 
von and Soviet or Communist controlied communications medis concerns not 
merely the Soviet and artellite populations but other peopl: throughout the wodd 
ai well. It ia particularly with tlese audiences that the stercotype of the vou 
which Soviet sources meek to dimcminate mey be mos. effective, since they have 
mt had the experience of long exnowure to Cottmunin. somety. At eat un 

very recefitly the voa broadcsats have been more in Ue nature of an information 
program than an effective cnunter-memage to the type spread abroad by Soviet 
aurces, And it ie by ave paniully obvious that intermaiica programe an such 
are very poor inateumenta for effecting basic changrs in human attitudes.” The 
success of euch progimma in very largely determined by the extent to which the 
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inSormation offered can be related to the paycholor sai needs, the valucs, aspire- 
tions, and symbol systems of the audience. There us, therefore, a major 

to the voa nuherent in the Boviet effort to develop the kind of etereotyped image 
described in this article. This challenge can be met only if the voa is pre, ered to 
recogrive that unuer the conditions of propagsnda competition which ncw ant, 
efSective communication ean be echieved only on the basia of frauxly accepting 
the existence of major symbol systeras as the basic sub-stratum underlying atti- 
tuades asmongst audiences throughout the world. This is not to euggect, of course, 
that we emulate Scviet media in the kind of attack they have launched agains: 
the vos. it doce argue, however, that we give our meaage a better chance of 
being effectively communicated by carefully studying the symbol sywteros of our 
various audiencca and adjusting our communications to take aecount of those 
avotems. 


TRENDS IN WEHRAACHT MORALE* 
By Moanar Gorenin ax...f. J. 


BH riledn questionnarres weve prone od and pertadically distrib. 


wled bo ralem samp of German prisoners war. Rey quee- 
tiona score inciuded on all questionnaires; enewers wert 
used in determining trendte in status of (lerman: coidier morale. 


In order to guide combat propaganda teamr in their leaflet and loudspeaker 
inissiona and to direct atrategic paychological warfar: ugninst the Wehrmacht, 
the Psychological Warfare Division of enary, under [vigndier Genera’ Robert A. 
McClure, undertook a continuing study of the fightac moraic of the enemy's 
trove. Lhe staniy, expamnng Vin ore marion ub os cath Afric aud Italy, epo~ 
mented, perhaps for the first time in warfars, 27 attempt to evaluste trenda by 
procuring and analysing comparable data.t 

Main reLance was pieced on the avetematic analyn of front line interrogations 
at mptired presen as well as detaiied peychclogianl uterviews gathered in 
rear areas, the results of which were systematically evaluated. Materials gleaned 
from captured enemy documents, reporia of seeret agents, recaptured Allied mili- 
tary personnel an! the cleervatione of front lLne combat obnervers were ale: 
evaluated. As er ndjunct, a monthly statistical survey of attitudes among cap- 
tured German soldiers waa undertaken. This article summarises the main trend 
conclusions ui this statistics! cinion poil.t 

The iain fading under ned the comuiusion that the idectogy of the “everage” 


German soldier remained ringulerly steadfast. Hitler — perronification of evil 


*From Public Opinion Quarterly, (0:73-84 (1946). Reprinved with the permiadow 
of the Public Opinicr Quarte.ty, copyright holder, and the authors. 

1 The systematic audy of Wehrmacit iaorale ( >’ peyettdogies' warfare purmnere owre 
its origgn to the work of la Col Heury VAcks, peychiatrict, Royel Army Medwa! Corpa, 
and Prof Falwerd Stile, Department cf Kociology, University ot Chicago. Early in 
144 Ubey prepared: basic pepera ot the msbject and esstlined the gz! of reaearch the) 
were followed up during the militery eperavors in Weatorn Europe. 

} hime W om. Ileins Anstacher, Hasel Gaudet of owt and Maj Donaki MceOranshan 
were active in lntanhina this survey. Max Ralie wae iq poly reeponaitile for collecting 
and the data. A smiler ourvey wae undertauen by 14 Col Maria ¥ “lars 
in Italy for the Poyetbedogical Warfare Branch of the Fifth UR Army. 
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to the democratic world — for example. held the loyalties of more than 50 percent. 


of his aymy through the defeats of 1944 and until March, 1945, two months before 
V-E Dsy. Belief in secret weapons was aleo a wource of vital strength. On the 
other hand, although the Gernan ary fought hard until the end, as early oa 
June and July 1944 lem than breif of the prisoners of var thought Chet they could 
elact the A)lier from France. Reverses ic use fortunes of battle and the deteriors- 
tion of the conditions of life at the front were reflected ir further depression in 
the German soidiers’ expectation of victory. This pointed to the wisdom of non- 
ideological lines of attack on the prycholcgical warfere front. 


Sammung ra flaltung 

Aside from the technical difficulties involved in measuring prisoner of was 
opinion, it has become a commonplace among those who worked in psychological 
Warfare against the Germans that attitudes encountered before or after capture 
bore only a United relationship ta fighting behavior undcr combat conditiomw. The 
practices! Aifficulties of surrender in modem battie, the habit of automatic obedi- 
ener wid the Tast ieifor sustains! » fighting effectivences often unrelated to 
morale, The Nazis themserves emphasise the snarp distinction between Stimmung 
(Attitude) and flaltung (Rohavior) 1) waa felt, however, thet. In pteataeie tamne 
sharp deviations from the established norm of ettitudes would give the clue tu 
disintegration. And, in fact, the clue was found priot to the last apring offens' ve, 
before which there had ‘een no sierp deviation in attitude and, correepondingly, 
few large scale surzendern. 

The conclusions from the attitude data gathered through statistical polling 

res, which this report sets furth, should not, however, be taken as the 

pattern of the collapse of the Wehrmacht, Thuse polls must bo viewed in conjune- 
tion with the more important mare of dre mente etieved «4 srypescd om ths 
Wehrmacht as an integral Sighting organization and as a eucial wud paychological 
entity, The evaluation of this mavrial still remains as e future task. 


Methed Employed 


A write-is questionnaire, preceded by a standardised introductory talk, was 
edminintered to periodic random samples of prisoners of war collected et tranit 
eagea. This war necensitated by liraitations of pereonnei and by held condition. 
Such @ proveduze gsve consvinuing samples of prisoners, rather than of the enzmy 
army iteelf.° But, since he results of the questsonnaire were considered on!; cn a 
trend basis, it was porsitie to analyze important shifts in opinion, whieh thortld 
toe > imnortant chanera in att;’nde in tha Wehrmeshs lesclf 

The velidiey of the “mplies was dependent on two unique factors. First, the 
prisoners were sleet wholly unfarnilier with the procedures of write-in ques 
tionnaires. Second, they whe had been living for twelve pears under Nasi onatrols 
might have beeome paychoiogically inhibited from stating their true opinions. 
Thus, Nazia might terd to hide their Nasiam, and members of the non-politica! 
center might tend ta exaggerate their anti-Nartem. To meet these difficulties, 
(1) a stendard ret of detailed instructions far Alling ont the questionnaires wan 


* Profeasions) statisticians would certainly be amused at the prospect of being called 
on to drav * ‘prenentative sample of the enmay army ee te ‘Tho exact 


all theer taken pelsoner were eyuel in fighting quality to thoar | we ‘were hot captured. 
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administered to each sample, Spot checks revealed that the prisoner were inak- 
ing only an inconsequential number of error’ in the completion of the forias. (2) 
Extreme care was taken to overcame resistance to expression of genuine opinion 
by the vse of 5 standardised introductory talk which esnphassed that the poll 
eougzht after (ree independent expression of opinion bo line with American tredi- 
tions and that che identity of the individual prisoner would be protected.” Although 
exact scientific testa were not undertaken to determinv any nignificant Cifferences 
between answerr obtained through direet interrogation techniqnee ‘vith those 
obtained from questionnaire surveys, extensive matching of the rerulta revealed 
a high degree of similarity. 

The Theory of the Queuionnatre 

The questionna.te gonerally contained about twenty questions. moat of then 
of current interest for poycholcgical wariaiz. ‘To measuze basic attitudes on a 
trend besie, however, five key questions were used. These questions were selected 
on the bevle of paychological evaluation of the pattezna of German thought devel- 
ope’ by interrogation. The aitn was to select questions which would give not 

tached, obiective answers but which would, rather, reveal a relative adhesion 
to the Geemen idectocics! poaitlee and ptopegenda line, both im current beiiei 
and In longer term trends. ) 

The key questions were thus selected to reflect: (1) Exnoetation of Vietory, (2) 
Confidence in the Battle Situation, (3) Detief in Secret Weapons, (4) Fear of 
Revenge by the Allies (a fevorite Guebbels’ theme "Strength through Fear") and 
(5) Faith in Hitler. (See Table 1.) 

Pattern of Collapse 

When Viewns a0 & wucle, the five key questions represent strikingly the long 
term, reistive stability of Wehrmacht attitudes until the beginning: of the final 
collapse in March 1945. Expectations as to the outeome of vhe war fuctusted 
with the miccess of Allied advances. As to ideological attach nents there was no 
significant Ureak until February and Marel:, 1945, at which point of time signifi- 
eantly large svale sunenders began to vecur. 


Evzpectation of Victory 

The hardships of battle, the shock of capture and the sight of vast quantities 
of military stores end mobile equipinent behind ovr lines limited “after eapture" 
byelief te: vietery emong prisoners cf war even during the first phases uf the Normandy 
ecampeign. In June and July only about 40 perrent of samples of prisoners of 
war thouglit "It is poasible to eject the Allies from Prunce." 


* The stage of their imprisonment at which to administer the poll was not easy to 
detert one. Taeoretically, it might have been immediately after capture, or a long time 
after canturu. There were no firs dain on the point, but rasearchera In Noth Afrion 
ant Jiaty had indiceted a marked differmice In respoune depending on the time of ques- 
tioning. Jt evemer that the rhoc’ of capture iended to obscure prevailing attitudes. 
(Pn the other hand, long incarceration tended) to create new poeteapture attitudes, which 
were of slight interest. Eicher Nasi convictions were often strengthened as a reeuli 
of the persetence of Nasi leadership in the camp of life in a static eamp eliminates, 
meneng come, ell political attitudes. Pragmatic tent indicated that by | to 2 weeks 
after capture the shock of vattle had worn off, whereas the effects of prison life had not 
yet taken roo’. 
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But as the campaign progressed expectation of success among prisoners of war 
deteriorated as the Germans were pushed back across France unsil @ low point of 
widerpzead auc almost utter defeatism. was renched in mid-October. The ques 
tian naturally presents iteelf whether the group of prisoners captured in mid- 
Octeaober who were surveyed presented an atypically low merale group or whether 
the cbjective situation had deteriorated so as to affect sttitudes in this fashion. 
(Col. 6 of Tabis 1) Obsorvations at this time indicated no serious divergence In 
the type of prisoner in this randursly nected aampie front eartier or later seemples. 
fhe events of the Inte September drive which took the Allied armies to the borders 
of Germany had apparently caused. this scrions fall in German expectations. 

The sharp rive ir, November troop morale sinilarly reflects the stabilization 
whien wet in after we fetied to follow sad what theretofore appeared a vest strategic 
retreat of the German army. (Col. 7, Table 1) Thie feeling grew in large meas- 
ure out of the relative security of a temiporaniy stabilized froot, and « sky partly 
freee of Allied sireraft grounded vy bad weather. Their conceptions of victory also 
undervent revision and meant in large incasre an Gleence of totai defeat. Never- 
theless, the degree of recavery reflects faithfully the Wehrmacht’s ability to effect 
As complete a defense as was technically feasible. 

In January (Col. 9). expectation ntarted to decline when the tunic of ternpo- 
rary advance after rrany months of retreat began to wear off. When the fatiure 
of the offensive was clear to the troops, Germany's psychological reserves became 
exhausted. In the spring of 1945, critiea! defastiasm act in ss the final combined 
two-front assault against the Fatherland developed. if was a defeatiam which 
failed to ia as into any positive eflorta among large groups of soldiers to remove 
themselves from the battle. Gronp sarrendets were relatively few. However, 
She troage dad cren thete inior officers one eut off by avr armornd thrusts sure 
rendered at the first opportu. ity. 

In March, about )U percent of ‘he prisoner of war sampled still persisted in 
‘heir belief of continuing the war. They were the fanatical ‘hard core” on whom 
ewents made v0 impression and who would have retired into the “avarian Alpe 
for the last ditch atand if they had been ealled upon or if it were technically fenal- 
ble, They weve the minority who lad held the Wehrimecht intact daring the 
constant defeats of the last mcatha by cic .iLgoeee to aprly eenetions short 
of noting. 

Early in the Normandy campaign the approximate aize of the fanatical “hard 
core” was first estat!'stied at this figure of between 10 and 15 percent of the wtal 
Wehrmacht. Subsequent evente proved that this figure was accurate. Althongh 
im the initial penod of the Western campaign, the micces) of Nari indoctrination 
gave the impremion of much more widespread fanaticiam, detailed intermeation 
made it peesibly to separate ont the minority of “total Nanis."" They not only 
held the full pettern of Nasi ideas — many more than 10 percent did — they held 
these concepts with a dees religious fervor. They were men who sore profoundly 
ahocked by capture, unlike their weaker enmrades who, though hopeful of vietory, 
were glad that they themselves had survived the battle. 


Featth in Hither 
Throughout the entire Weelerm campaign, faith in Hitler waa expressed by well 
over fifty percent of the Wehrmacht. with the exception of one particularly low 


morale goup. Neny a German eoldier, although perwonally deapeiring m uivi- 
raate victor r, ontinned to redial vigorously, in part became of devotion to Hitler 
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Hitler was a man who bead done so much good for Germany. He had su clearly 
stown his affiliation with the interests of the common man, that he would rot have 
wnt nued the war had he not believed it to be to the best adventsye of Germany, 
politically av feast. This ideological prop remeined intact throughout the upe 
and downs of the battle situation end the corresponding changes ia aptimiem as 
to the outoome of the war. It was only in March, 1945, when the German arinies 
were cut up and at the verge of disintegration that the figure dropped below fifty 


pereent,. 

Yet thirty pcrrent still profsased confidence in Hitler under these conditions. 
Thie was the group compused not alane of hurd sore Neui fanatics, but also of 
devoted followers, who clung to the hope that Hitler in the &nal momente of (he 
war would produce a political formula which would soften deJeat. A clash between 
the Western Allies and Russia Was their inaln hope. Whais eort of citizens thew 
mid&erg are likely to make under Amerivan uceupation is easy to estimate. 


Belief in Secret Weapons 

Relate! to ideological faith in Hitler was the positive contribution to morale 
wising from the belief that Germany still had a decisive “Secret Weapon.” Belief 
in the secret weapon reached a pena in August (the V-1 had been employed in 
June) and propagenda, both official and -voced of mouth, among she German 
mised expectations for more powerful weepons. Naturally, the faiiure of the 
wcret weapon to materialise during the critical months of the early fall undermined 
faith. However, it was nisintsined and even restored once the Wehrmacht made 
astaand at, the borders of Germany, About half of a sample of November prisoners 
cf war professed their faith in secret weapons. Hope and faitt. in aceret w 
for rexanv of the ~unk ord file enidiewe were 2 ats ipational wishind Cudaacg. sure 
ing the fall and winter, front line life became untearsble, An undeisvanding of 
the growing strategical hapetesinnas was dawning in tl minas of all hut the most 
unthinking soldiers, or at J=act, daily operatone at the front were demonsirsting 
the hopelessness of his own unie's ponition as far as replacements, armament, ond 
npply were concerned. Under thear conditions, tne hope of a secizt weapon wai 
the only factor that could tranala’e ideological attachmenta and the unwilling- 
ness to face reality into some aort of plausible explanstica for continued resiatance. 
Ab & rirmalt. many & Germsn eoldier held to this betief with fanatics! fervor. 

For matiy of the more educalrd soldiers belief in secret weapene suppiied the 
wnee: need, but wes explained on some cort of a rotional basis. I¢ reflected their 
conGdener: ir Cermen industrial genius and inventiveness which would produce 
the weapons of war — new ones as well as the traditional onea — in such nigh 
quaticty, if not in aumbere aunerine to the Afties, that the tide would ultimetely 
rr. 


Fear of Revenge 


Im erneral, fear of -evenge against the popu!ation of the heme front by the Allies 
Wie but widespread among capture! German soldiers. Affirmative answers given 
tn Uhe question, Do you believe thet revenge will be taken against the population 
of Germany after the war?,” seldom reached muir than about 20 percent of the 
praoners. Correlation to other key questlone shoved that they were confirmed 
Nagas whceese opinions never varia on the subject. Clearly thei: opinions were 
fahaioned by fear of zevenge not only agsinet Germany, but alao agninst them- 
wlves personally. Countering the German propagande line, the traditional rrapert 
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of the broad masses Lowards the American anc! Britich as people of diguity and far 
play was at work. To be sure, the figure of w+ ectation of revenge may have been 
somewhat decreased hy the circumstance tirt the Germans were captives in 
American hands. ‘This lack of fear or revenge after the war indicates caain that 
en important aapect of motivation for continued resintaace came not merely out 
of the negative fear of defeat. and ite concsquences, but rather aa acceptance of 
the positive elements of National Socialist doctrine which sought for vrtory. 

The techniques employed, ithough subject to limitstions aa indicated, were 
undertaken for tie purpewe of determining psychological warfsre output to the 
enemy. The cteadfaataies: with which the German voldier held to his loyalty to 
Hitler, for example, indicated that a fronta! attack om thin particular idzological 
symbol was ices likely io succeed than appeals bases on non-ideological ccnsidera- 
tions, e.g., #4 promise of good treatment and survival through capture. In gererai, 
it waa found expedient to concentrate on euch primary appeals and on the hops- 
leasness of the battle situation. 


AN APPEAL TO GERMAN RAILROADERS* 
By Bavun K. Fadoven 


AR Sey ee used ba check ¢ffoc~ 
liveriess feasibility of the appeal. 


Inatructions came trun. Fy chological wartare meadquarvers to look into the 
question: of the German railway: workers. Snare hed tried a propaganda experi- 
ment which, if it had succenics, would heve measurably shortened the war. For 
many days before the offensive, the prc aind Rucio Luxembourg, speaking in the 
name of General Eisenhower, appealed on the sir as well se with printed leaficts 
te German rsilzoud workers to slow up operations and thereby bring an end to 
the war. The exhortations streswd that in paralyzing tran-portation the raiji- 
readers would perform 8 service to the. country, since every Gertaan knew that 
the Reich hed lost tie war and so ail furtisur bloudshed wnw a vain sacrifice. Te 
what extent did the railroaders hear or heed the appeals? We were aaked to 
find out. 

We interviewed a number of railroeders, and it was a distnal experience. 

On the other s.de of the tracks a nian opened the door of hie inal! house, When 
he saw ue, he turned pale, aweat broke out on hia fat face, and he trembkd al! over. 
It waa, obviously, a case of either shock or bad conscience, end after tating to 
him, | realized tiat it waa both. He waa 2 locomotive engineer who had heen 
dive-bombed and reverely burned, he had epent five meontha in the hospital, then, 
sithough he still suffered from shock, he returned to work. It was, he mumbled 
to ws, bic patriotic duty. Ne had become a Naa Carty member in 1633, worked 
loyally for Hitler and the war, and got well paid. ‘We live comfortably,” hie 
wife, & big, shapeless woman with a hard face, interjected defiantly. There were 
beads of penipiration on his beld skull as we talked to him. te wan really tern- 
fied that we had come to haul him w the hoosegow. He admitted that he had 


* From Frperiment in Germany, Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Ine., New York, 1044 > 
314-16. Repzicted with the permisnon of Mr. Padover, the autior.e 5 ocpyinght holder, 
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heard the Allied radio appea's. Buc he felt that they were meaningless. He 
shrugged hie shouldere rnd said that no locomotive engineer on the other side of 
the Shine would heed them. No Seas then teu perecnt of hie colleagues among 
the <sugineers and firemen had been wounded by ouz dive-bombers, but they «vt 
beck to their ‘>bs. ‘We are men in unifcrm,” he said dourly, "and we obey tne 
orders of our gwverament.” Now, hu seid, that the Amer:ca wern here, bs wan 
prepared to work ‘or the new masters. 

The station mater was 36 years old, » Nasi Party member of long stand- 
ing. He had never doubted Hitser's promise of vietory and his faith was shaken 
only when the American aimor broke into xtrefeld. Had te heard our radio 
appeals or rewd our leaflets? He raid that he did, and he, too, shrvgged his shoul- 
ders most disdainfully. “Impossible and impractical,” he said. 

The Oberinspektor, the highest railway official in the city, rveeived cs in his 
ofice. He was a cold-faced bureaucrat who controlled his rudeness only because 
he noticed that we could hardly restrain our tempers. In an arrogent voice he 
informed uz tost German railroadm-n were not workers but Beamton, civil secv- 
ants, and that they were mezabers cf a seli-reapecting, patriotic profession. At 
the moment we were the conquers, Hui ech things do not last, and Germany's 
turn would come next. He hated us wish every cell in bis body, aud he was not 
able to conceal his hatred. 

We went to the raiircad station aud flagged a signal operator. He was ax older 
man who cared nothing about ge to The Nazis had never molest~i him, so 
why should he bother his head about ‘‘politics”? He had heard the Allied radio 
exhortetions but dismissed them aa not even worthy of atte.uuua. ‘Suen a. 
he and indifferendy “can't be done.” In the hevwement af the station on 
to an ala Cherechafiner tentef conductor) whe growied thet aul polities wes a swin- 
dle, that the pre-Nasi trade unione and the Nasi Labor Front were both rackets. 
He wanted us to know that he was a self-reepecting German Beamter, wearing tne 
uniform of the Reich, and that he did not indulge in breaking the law or disobey- 
ing the orders of hie superiors. Not, mind y~u, that he had so much reverence 
for the Fuehrer; no, le himself believed only in the Kaiser Feeling discouraged, 
we went into the gouds yard and engaged an cidinary worker in conversation. His 
itierence to public questions was monumental. He knew nothing about the 
tings we inquired into. Why were the Americans bothering with the likes of 
him? He was not discontented, apd never had been. “Under the Fuehrer i've 
nad plenty of work tnd Sreedam.” 

We reported to Heedquarters: Don't waate your time appealing to Germas 
raitreaders. They will continue to wor’ for Hitler until the leat poamble momnens. 
Then they will work for us with the sane unquestioning obetienre. 


CREDIBILITY IN LEAFLET AND POSTER ILLUSTRATIONS 
By W. b. D 


Te be certain the cperator should pretedt iilustratione as 
well es lets of proposed peychologuml warfare messages. 


The leaflet illustration reproduce! here 20 Fig. 6 was prepared n Korva in the 


carly epring of 1951 by persornei of Uhe paychulogices warfare usit attached to 
the Aineriean Eighth Army. I¢ waa addremecd to Chinese Communiat troops and 
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Fig. 6—Chinese Steroty pe Unrecognized by Chinese 
Leeflet 3028 produced Sy PWI/Eighth Army, K oree, 
Merch 3951. Ception in Chinese Reads *Dewth— 
in many forms—ewelts you on thie foreign vzi!.” 


watne whoever should pick up the leaflet that “Drath — in Many Forms — Awaits 
You on thw Foreign Soil,” 

The illustration shows a frightened pervon, apparently meant to represent a 
Chinese soldier, pursued by the combined might of armored, artillery, and air 
weanons. That is to say the frightened person iv represented by a stereotype 
profile of what an American artist thought a typical Chinese soldier should Jook 
bike under the circumatarces shown. Few Americans have been found who have 
not agreed that the figure shown in Fig. 6 is a faithful reproduction of the appear- 
ance of a typical Chines: soldier dressed in padded winter garments. However, 
for paychoingieal warfare purposes, the impurtant conmderation is not what 
Americans think, but rather, what do the Chinese, to whom the leaflet is addressee, 
think? 

Several weeks after the leafict's ,.~paration and disaemination to nits of the 
Chinese Cemmuniet forces, the original iHustration, minus Chinese text, «aa 
shown to 2 group of friendly Chinese prisoners of war. There were ght individuale 
in the group, inciuding two officers. They were asked if they could wentify the 
nationality or the sace of the individual shown in the foreground. At first, vot 
aringle one in the group of Chinew: prisoners would venture 2 guese an to the 
probable race or nauonslity of the person orominently shown in the drawing. It 
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seemed obvious to the Americans present that the orinoners wore all waiting and 
hoping for some clue from their wotee. Finally, the most articulate one in 
the group exclaimed, “Oh J get it now, the Seure is supposed to represent aa Amer- 
ean wicier.”” After pointing out certain specific details to hia collengues that he 
observed in the illusivaiion, the others agreed with his conclusion. 

‘Two lessons stand vut from this case. First, we si! possess stereotyped ideas 
of what a pacticula: race or nationality of pecple look like. These stereotyped 
views seldom if ever coincide with those hela by other races or nationalities. The 
average Americana would depict a Chinese in a manner wholly inconsistent with 
a Chinese person's » reotyped views of what a typical member of his own race 
is Like. S¢cond, there is only one way to be certain of not offending another race 
bw depicting representatives of this race in either unflattering or unfamiliar eterec- 
typed poses, six? this sole mean: is by the use of pretests of planned illutrations 
as well an the texta of messages proposed for distribution. The pretcsta should he 
carried out on representative vamples of the intended audience. To pretes* men- 
pagges ot othe: groups ‘vould do little good ana would wot show how the target 
group would resect to the meanage and illustration. 


PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN PRETESTING LEAFLETS 
BrW. E. D. 


Although i! ia destrable to pretat propaganda output for 
SE a a dissemination, it is not an 


So ey believed to be applicable to sound psychological warfare opers- 
tions le thoueht te ba more basic than the requirement that output should be 
pretested! for both style and format before large-scale diseemination is under- 
taken. Yet, no requirement is more difficult to implement effectively. Aw a 
general rufe preteete ere undertaken with representative groupe Lelievod tc be 
“roast like” or at least iz meny ways cimilar to the target group to be addreswed. 
Yet in no instance is it poesible to obtain in a combat area & truly represestative 
rarmple of a proposed target group. Hence, compromias with reapect to procedures 
for selecting a pretest panel ar: inevitabic, 

The goal of pretesting is act to detexn.ine what policy should he, but rather 
how to express, within the limita of policy considerstions, the content, form, and 
style of communications so aa to manmisze the paychological impact of the action 
ard to create the understandiag desired by the dimerninator of a propagands 


Xn times of conflict, expecially in the wne of actual combet operations, privonern 
a war are frequently recruited to eerve cither as perinaaer.t or 23 ad Aoc members 
of a panel to asneas the form and the crcheble degrec of effectivenew. or the reac- 
ticen that may reanonably be anticipated following the ciaacmination of a given 


THEMART. 

Pretenting of propaganda output inevitably involves the use of some forin of 
quesion-anc-anav rr procedure. The use of such techniques, expecially when it 
involves working with gruups alien to the culture of tie interrogator, may com- 
pronise the validity and reliability of the remponacs obtained. Part expenence 
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amply illustcates that this is an especially important limitation when working 
with Asians and may be a factor serioualy limiting the utiiity of such procedures 
ele where, 

The average person in Asia, including those wio serve in the armed forces of 
their country, is 2 simplemirded, semiliterute individuai, who is seldom if ever 
consulted for opinions on any matter. Thus wien sutneouc a,pscacnes him con- 
cerning ha views on the contents of u proposed communication he understandably 
may hesitate wo go on record as cither approving or disapproving a suggested, 
came of action. He surely would hesitate w expreat an adverse opition on any 
action he believed to have originnted on a higher level in the social scale from 
that which he occupies. 

Almost universaily when such individuals are askel to talk avout auch matters, 
there ia en apparent eagernens to any that which is dexigned to lense the auecticncs 
2.8 a matter of fact, in all Oviental societies it is considered tu b> 3 mark of bad 
manners for one to appear to be vocally critical of the efforts vi nother, especially 
if expressed openiy to hie face. Among prieviers of wns chere is likely slways ts: 
be the further consideration that one shou'? %9% aiap the hand that feeds him. 

The people in Asia have been told for centurios what tc do, and in many cases 
whet to think. Vhe democratic precepts of the worth of inaividnal cpimona are 
entirely foreign to an Oriente!'s mental processes. Armong the more highly educated 
c)ames, basic concepts of politeness prevail to such an extent that they are apt to 
culor apy expressions of opinion that are made. ['nder the very best of condi- 
tions +t is difficult to get more than 4 rough approximation of what an Oriental 
thinks on a controversial item by quesbonmg bia. eboet it. 

Working through uative interpreters further complicates the procedure, for the 
snterpreter, in common with his fellow countryman, will hesitate to be brutally 
frank at the cost of being scemingiy impolite. There is ala, the further problem 
of being certain that the ideas are communicated accurately in interpreting what 
as asked and in reporting the answers given. An interesting example of the diffi- 
enlty of making interpreters understand the qucztions Ainericens may wish to 
ask is iustrtad by the following incident. 

During the early days of the Korean struggle, Atierican inverviewers wanted 
to determine the answera Wo two questions of obvious interest to paychological 
warfare. First, whet treatment did North Korean pows hope to receive aa tN 
prsviters of war, and, second, what treatment did they expect to receive? After 
severn! hundred replies had been received it was discovered that the two words, 
hope and expect, self-evidently diferent in the US culture were not different in 
the Korean language. Although the English language version of the question- 
naire wus translated into Korean by . native linguist who "had an excellent knuwl- 
edge of both English and Korean,” .nd the translation waa thoroughly checked, 
the difficulty of rendering two separ ite ideas from English into Korean was act 
immediately noted. This will always be a problem where native linguists he.ve 
to be employed =ithout individuals being present who sre sufficiently bilingual 
in ability to meet such needs. 

The diffealty in obtaining relinble estimates of the probable reactions of a tar- 
get audience to any one given piece of propaganda literature nay be shown by 
reference to Fig. 7. The graphic illustration appeared on a leaflet (7115), which 
was prepared in rec acd disseminated to Chinese Communist troops at the time 
of their New Year's celebration in 1952. The leafict carmen the caption in Chinese 
characters, “Your Place Will Re Empty.” 
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F ig. 7—Leaflet Variously Misinterpreted by Chinese Pri gonar-of-War Panel 


Leoflet 7115, areduced by Peychelegice! Wurfere Section, Ie? RBEL Greve, 
GHQ, FEC, December 1951, fer 4! seeminetionte Chine se Communist treeps 
in Keree prior to Chines. New Yoor. The ception in Chinese reeds "few 
Plece Will Be Empty.” 
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A copy of the lesflet came to the attention of a number of Caucasians in the 
US who were former residerta of China. They were impressed with a number of 
features in the illustration that would appear to make the lvaflet altoge’ her i inap- 
propriste to drop on Chinese troops in Korea. First, the inenner in which the 
members of the Chinese family were erated acoum! the teble would siaggect a 
Weateta rather than a Chinese orietiiation. Secoad, the food shawn on the table 
would suggect that the srts.¢ had little conception of how and in what order Chinese 
food und drink am served. Third, the abundance of food on the table appears tu 
be inconsietent with, a theme “life is not xo good under Coasmunist rule,’ which it 
would be dcuirable to plant and develop in the minds of the intended target audi- 
cace, either directly or by implication. Fourth, the level of liviag of tne Chinese 
family, aa euggested by the table eetting and backgro ind fixture, would em to 
indicate that the artiet gave a distinctly American twist in his depiction of the 
Oriental family. [tis wholly unlikely that (a) « femily of euch means, even in Com- 
muntiet China, would have a con in the army, atl, if it did, (b) he would never expect 
ty be able te return to his hone, and his family in tur. would not expect to see him 
again after he entered the armed services. 

Bevause of these and other inconvistenvics it ws decided that a group of American 


eociat scientist | -t work in Korea, questioning Fevonlly capture! prison nm of waz, 


would be askea to po!l a representative sample of prisoners of war to get their 
reaction on » number of specific points: 


(1) Is the femity scated about the tabie in typically Chineae style? 

(2) Do both old and young, men and women, sit at the table at the same time? 

i) Describe what vou see in the picture, that is, name the items of food, etc., 
that you ace. 


A request was forwarded to Korca asking that a number of prisoners be quicsed 
with reapect to this leaflet iliustration, pavacularly its meaning, ite appropriacencss, 
and the degree of crechbility & Chinese coldier target audience might be onppeted 
to give it. Unfortunately, at the tine the requert reached Koreas only a trickle of 
prisoners were passing through Eighth Army channels, and hence csily a few could 
he polled. However, the anzt ~rs received’ were sufficiently var cd ta suggest the 
diffeulties of drawing sanrd conclusions through ¢he nretesting of leaflet messages 
on a Chinese soldicr population. 

Four Chinese Csmumunist soldiers, all entisted men, three literate, one iiliverate, 
were polled individually and their answers recorded. Following this test, four 
others, all literate enlisted men were brouglit together and encouraged to discuss 
the leaflet, with a minimum number of auestions asked and little prompting hy: the 
interviewers. The resulta abteined were reported back to the US and are recorded! 
here in the same rough English translation that was made by the Oriental inter- 
preter op the spot. It is believed that the answers will be hn distorted if the 
wording given below faithfully mirrors the interpreter's notes, which were for- 
warded to tiic U8 fron, Korea. 

For purposes of identification the prisoners are arbitrarily designated as A, B,C, 
and 1). The answers received to the questions asked of the first graup follow 


fe the Jarnily shown in the leaflet illustrs.tion, seated about the table in 
a typically Chinese style? 
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POW B 
POW C 


POW D 
Question 2 
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"Yon, the picture shows the Ci::nene family seated in accord- 
ace with Chinese custom. But» round table ie usually 
used in the town. In the rire: areas we normally ure ¢ 
square {shaped} tuble.” 

“vee.” [B gave much the same answer as A.} 

"Yes.” 


Yen," 


Do both old and young men and women, sit at the teble at the same 


time? 


Answers 
POW A 


POW 5 
POW C 


POW D 
Question 3 


“Yea we do in the modern family, At ordinary times the 
children acc the mother are seated separutely. Ai New 
Year's reunion feast men and womcn mey ai! together,”’ 


“No we do not st ordinary times, but we do ut the New 


Yoar’s reunion fanct.”’ 


"Yes, we doin the country, b:t we do not do so in the towns 
of Hunan prevince, except at New Years.” 


“¥es we do in the country.” 


Deweridbe what you sce in the picture, that ia, naine the iter. of foud, 
ete. that you see. 


Anewers 
POW A 


POW 


POW C 


row Dp 


"Oh that ia jorw [a Japanese term meaning ‘excellent,’ which 
apparently pntered the conversation only through Korea 
interpreters translation frum the Chinese! Itema shown on 
the tah'e are leg of chicken, a wine pitcher, and small fire pot 
to cook chuan kuo.” 

“That is a high-class family. That is the son (pointing 
ghost-like figure) whose parent, wife, and ch.ldrer are think- 
ing about a member of the family at the front line during 
the New Year's feast." 

“Oh, that is a New Your's reunion feast. The family are 
thinking about a member of their family who is at the front 
line. 


“That ia not a family of a farmer. That in the family of 
a very bhigh-clas gentleman. Shown ia the father, wife, 
fieh, a leg of chicken. he food in zorw [Japanene term 
Meantag excellent? [Pointing te ghoat-lke feure] Maybe 
that ia the apirit of he hoy who is in the battle tine.” 


“Shown in the illwtration ia a vare, a picture and 4 mpirit 
whe laa cone lank to his home for New Year's reunion 
fenet” 
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in interpreting these meager resvits, certain things should be borne in mind. 
First, the questions were directed to prisoners by trained American social peycbolo- 
gists who, although they did not powers any high degree of area kncwkdge, did 
heve available tu therm and did une qualified indigenous interprete.3 and translators, 
who were esvecially selected and trained for pretesting work. The inadequate 
anawers obtained to a specific eet of questions that were forwarded from the US 
would seems to indicate that it is not an easy matter to wat leaflets for credibility 
and potential effectiveness in such a fashion, 

Although uot nearly enough prisoners were included in the poll for anyone to 
clains #3 defensible the conclusions reached, it is interesting to note thet in the 
anewers to both Questions | and 2 the pruners, after giving what might be inter- 
preted ay an answer that would indicate the leaflet was based on erroneous facta, 
then hastened to add a qualifier, that is to suggest, that the leafict satisfied a condi- 
tion of time (New Year's) or placy (country area as oppoved to vity area) that 
could make this particulur product acceptable, 

In the anawer given to Question 3 it should be noted that only two of the four 
attempted to identify the itenis ol food. These two called what appears to be an 
uxcerved ham, which rests directly on the table, a leg of chicken. !te size would 
suggest it was not intended to represent a chicken leg. Two of the jour prisoners 
apparently found the items of food to be so unreajiwtic in appesrunce as to be 
uneble to offer a suggestion of what they were supposed to represent. Three of the 
four were apparently auduly coneerned with the ghest-like figure, 

Next, the social psychologists, with their Korean--Chinese-English-s;aking inter- 
preters, turned to another group of four prisoners, al} literate, and chatted with 
them informally about this particular leaflet. The results obtained, which are 
reported below, closely reflect the atyle of wri.ing and language used by the inter- 
preter in making hie report. 

For purpores of identification. these prisovers are numbered serially 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
The four sat down around a common tahie and discunsed the leaflet among them- 
selves. Later on, specific questions were directed to the group. It is interesting 
to note that in recording the answers the interpreter suggevts that all were in agrve- 
ment, suggesting the strong possitilits: ther tho ro Gas 22 une ingress on the part 
of the prisoners to differ radically from those who had previoudly commented. 
Verbape there nay hive heen ginny a suieonscions teudeacy for the men to support 
the answers giver by the firt to reply to s given question or to comment. 

Prinoner | is reporter to have eaid, concerning the leafict tilustration and itn 
meaning, in open diecuymon: 

“Becavae the strong man ia away the family cannot hold a Mew Year's 
reunion feast. Gniy the old and the young (meaning children) remain sn 
the iamily. The family are in a miserable circumstance.” 

Prisoner 2 expluined: 

"Oh, (pointing to the ghost-like figure) he is the one member of the family 
who isin the army. Since the government doesn’t help the family after he 
is conneriptad the family is ina misersble circumetence,” 

Prisoner & is ri yported to have said: 

“All the young men were drafted so in this family only the oldest and the 
children remain. They have been unable to make any production, ws the 
farmity became poor as is shown by the man as emaciated na the skeb ton. 
In the family there in no food (© ent. It ix a inmerable situation.” 
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Paaoner 4 emphasized much of the eame line in his dincuasicn. 
“Hecauae «rong young man is a soldier, tive family that is spate’ have no 
food to eat. They sre emaciated as the skeleton shown in the picture.” 


It in interesting to note the degree to which each euccveding reapondent was 
apparently influenced by what an earlicr respondent had said. Even though the 
teable appears to be well laden with food, including itema that are expensive and 
hence normally consumed only at special feasts, all four of the respondents are said 
ts hawe spoken of the adverse circumstances under which the merbers of the family 
shown in the iustestion find themselves. If the rvport of their conversation is an 
aecurate ane, it appevre that all four were completely confused with reepect to the 
purpose i. the leaflet. 

When the four were saxed if the illustration curreetiy depicted the crating cus- 
tors of a tyyncal Chinese family, all agreed that the leaflet wea a faithful repre 
sentation of Chinese practices in this respect. Nene cf the four could poiat to a 
single error in the illustration. 

When the group was specifically rsked what significance the message held for 
them tt.2 reactions indicated that the prisoners of war missed the point completely 
that the leaflet writer apjarently had in mind, which was to deprees Chinese sol- 
diew’ monle. The teat of the leaflet ix the Chinese lenguage, which mecurmpanied 
the illuetretion, reed a= follows: 


Becavse Communist officiats continue 
to stall at the Armistice Talks — 
YOURS WILL BE THE EMPTY PLACE AT YOUR 
FAMILY’S NEW YEAR REUNION. . 
Becnuse Communist leaders compel you to 
continue this hopeleax war. ... 
IN THE HEARTS OF ‘YOUR FAMILY THERE IS 
GREAT EMPTINESS 


According to the remarks prepared hy those who planned the ieaflet and the 
art work, the phantom-dine fignre of the soldier shown in the illustration was sup- 
poeed to represent the one to whom the leaflet waa addresacd. There is no evidence 
to support a finding that any one of the eight pnaoners auestioned lonked on the 
acidreasee as the ene ao shown in the illustration, 

When asked what meaning the leaflet, in ifs entirety. heid for tuem, each of four 
prisoners who were questioned in a group, responded as lollows (in this order): 


Primyner 3 
“The picture depicts the eituation which exists today in cominuniat ocen- 
med arenas, It meana that all young men have been drafted an a roldier, 
as & result there ia no food for the family t eat.” 


Frisoner | 
“The leaflet means the young man was involuntarily taken a9 0 soldier ac 
thers # no young man left m the family. The facnily situation has thus 
hecome miserable.”’ 

Prisoner 2 
“The family situation has become hopeless with the drafteng of Ube aon, 
who otherwise would be available ta work for the family.” 
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Prisoner 4 
“The family is unable to get together for a reuncon. The situauon in 


Coramusitt sceupied conns ie hriwiow, The old people and the children 
are unable to produce, obi they have ne food to eat." 


The Caucasian supervisor who overenw the test added an additional comment, 
“aii of ines pois ners seemed to fix their attention on the ghost-like figure and thus, 
the intert. stations seemed +o center est the ‘starving’ figure.” 

Whe the report of these interviewer reached the Americans rho had initiated 
the inquiries, it was decided to pras the |-aflet along to some so-catied “area expecta” 
for their comments. Two were contactec and their commenta were an follows. 

The first one contacted ts & young man who had only recently rompleted & doc- 
toral dissertation on en importent phase of Chinese politieal life. This respondent 
was born in Chins, of Caucasian parenta; he read and poke the Chinese language 
fluently; he had served in China with the American armed forces near the close of 
World War IJ; and long residence and study in China bad given him ex: excelient 
understanding of the Chinese culture. Thus what he ted to aay enncerning the 
leaflet may be taken a3 thoughtful comments of « well-informed person. He wrote 
with renpect to it. 


“YT doubt that the ieatiet (7115) would appear ae credible to a Chinese 
soldier fighting in Horea. in fact, | feel (¢ would have a negative eflect 
which would compromise our payw ar operations. “The : sasons icr thin are 
as follows: 


“(1) The picture attempts to portray an extremely wealthy upper class 
family of the old tradition. it weuld be much ks portriy ing the American 
os as coming from a famity that lives in penthouses or from a setting found 
only in a Holywood veriua of society life as directed by Joseph, Mankie- 
wicz —- white telephones and ail. {n short, I doubt whether a single 
Chinese soldier in Korea visualizes his home to be anything like the picture 
given. 

(2) The family gathering ie not true to lite. Given the lavish feast, the 
childven certainly would not be present at the table and in their place 
would be many relatives and members of she extended family group. The 
children would have eaten beforehand or at a separete tabdlc. 

(3) The food itne'f aeema to be quite odd. In the first plave, there are 
too many dishes on the table since some of the dishes would have been 
finahed and «= moved from the table oefore others had been brouglit in. 
Alvo I tes ve rever seen ip North China e Aw or brasier ued in ® prvat: 
home. You will find them in restauranta but even here mainly in rentau- 
rante serving Mongolian dishes. When it is served, it comen an a erparate 
Sieh with others rittrs before ov efter. Looking at the pictur: again, 
maybe that ia nots Av. but a soup dish hich would be all right. 

“*(4) The picture of the ghost, or whatever le in, dorm not seetn to me to 
conform to the Chinere concept of what a ghost or void is mpponed to look 
like, The stucly of av:atoniy ane) tome atructure is certainly more Western 
thar. Hastern and { weld thins that many Chinese with little education 
wold find it extreincly difficult to wrderetand that he was looasdg at 0 
akeleton, 
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(6) The devorations in the background appear to be highly anralistic. 
Tiw high mantelpine is nomethio which hee almost disappeared fran 
Chinese homes. The ert collection is wiuch too extensive to belong to say 
one family. Even should tie faaiiiy possess att these artifacte of the tradi- 
tional culture, they certainly would not diapley them im euch: a cluttered un 
manner. Each object would have a place of its own so that it could ctand 
owt by iteel?. 

“(6) On the back side, the Chines [text] appears to be a very accurate 
and litera’ translation of the English text. The result is that it aprean 
to he somewhat lehored: in sty te aid not particularly Chinese. The ideas 
expreaned are very sitipie one but the language soncam to nave a difficult 
time expressing them.” 


Aftes this echolar had finished: his comment«, he (len turned the leaflet over to 
& Chinese citusen scholar who had just receivel a PhD in Engieh from a leading, 
eastern university and onc who is well sweped in Gis Gterature and treditions of 
China. Tis comments were recorded as he thought out loud. The report that 
follows is a mixture of the Chinese scbolar's comments and these of the American 
who made stenographic notes of hia conversation. It is interesting to note how, 
wader 3 beiow, his commenta arecolored by his training in or exporurc to English 
dilerawure. 


80) "Boing ¢ soltier's family, they would nut be so affluent. Much too 
rich. What would a rich man be doing in the army?’ 


“"(2) ‘I'm not sure whether the kids nre hie or not. Maybe that’s his wife. 
No, that’s his siater. Then whose are the children? 1 doa't know. it's 

wy funny.’ (Note heve how he's very upaet over the family organization 
and the role that each person plays in the family, This is nut surprising 
cvnadering the importance of the farnily in Chinese culture. On the other 
hand, J missed that point altom ther, and 1 think that most Westerner 
sraala hot bw imenrdiatery faced with the p. oblem of attempting to identify 
the relationship of cach person in the picture. This pow voly ia an indica- 
tion of how ever: modern Chinere who are breaking away from many of 
the traditional attitudes of the family still find it necessary to identify 
individuals in terms of generation, age, sex, marital status.) 


(3) ‘The soldier is very effective.’ (Long pause) ‘I don’t know whether 
that's the best way to portray a ghoet. It is ke Shakespenre’s Hamlet —- 
It a interesting.” (His mention of Shakeapenre, referring | presume vo 
Ham\et's father, indicates, | believe, a Western orientation to the picture 
of the ghost, and nin quaiification appears to be a qualification arising 
from his deeper Chineas attitude about ghoets. 1 pushed him further on 
this point and askea him specifically whether the Chinese would picture a 
ghowt in Uiai maannce and hte comment wan: ) "Il don't think ao but still it 
might be a ver: good way to de it, A. resi it intecenta me = In fact, it’s 
the only thing that intervata ine “© the pictere. On the other hand, ia the 
soldier suppose! to be dead? The words mu the back don’t make this clear. 
Firat :* says that he will be away and net bone and now you picture him 
aaa dead mar. This in very confusing and I don't think any one could 
figure i¢ cut.’ 
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“(4) ’What are the children doing? What do they see? I can't make out 
the exprza.one on their faces. De they see a ghoet or do they sce as empty 
chair? One of them ia laughing. Others ure ecazed and othere dun't ace 
anything. It docan’t matter anyway because tur: children shouldn't be 
there.’ (Observe agoin the problema of fatnily relationships and the con- 
cern over an inability to nroject himself into the position of those por- 
trayed. Lam not sure what to make of the comment, ‘/t doean't :xaller any- 
way because the children shoulda’t be there.’ 1 don’t know whether he 
nicans Vhe Chinese would ignore thet part of the picture Lecause it is 
unrealistic or whether he meus hut that the picture is alee: !y a0 unreal- 
istic in 80 many ways that it really doesn’t make any difference.) 

6) ‘It woud ov much more effective if it wasa poor family. Actually 
you're plaving into the hands of Corsmunist propaganda by suggesting 
that the Chinese soldier has such a wealthy family. Noone In China dares 
to be tiat wealthy aow.'’ (‘Uhen he went into a long discussion of the 
problems that the middle and upper classes face in Communist China, 
conung back on several occasions to tho theme that we actually sere play- 
ing into Communist hands by suggesting that the Chinese could live in 
such a happy manner aa suggested in the p*cture.) 

(6) 'The food on the table includes everything. It’s a very good fenst. 
It's 9 pesestime foeet salen. No one haa foarte like that for & inne tine, 
Not since before 1937. In fact the whole pivture betongy to a time that 
hae gene forever in China, 1 would be rice if in the future we could Bve 
like that, but maybe it's beet if we try to forget about those days.’ (1 sup- 
pose tnat pereonal nostalgia has entered into his answer to this question, 
Bnt on the other hand, he is realistic enough to realize that it portrays an 
era that no longer exists in Chine. | puehed him further about the various 
dishes and he felt tat it was perfectly all rigst in the old aad grand manner 
for a private home to have a beasier. He was much more diaturbed about 
the boiled egg dish, wich shonid he ye been eaten first and been removed 
betore the other coursen, still being on the lable aad no one having touched 
it. Alo he was upest that the children, the mother or grandmother did 
not have a cup of tes.) 

"(7) ‘The wording xt the bottom of the picture is al! right caune the 
center uf tttention ia the ghoet.’ (Once again it may be hia Western educa- 
tion and Hamict's father’s ghost which makes the ghoat the center of his 
attention, and for other Chines: this wovld not be the case.) 

"(8) Ble had several criticiama to make of the wording on the back. | 
asked him to tranelate it and he came up with an almest identical tranala- 
tion af the one expected. He felt that the laat sentence wan very pour 
Chirese and nngrammatical. The expression nn-hain standing for ‘empti- 
news,’ 'hlanknes,' should not be need with a olural eubject. Only an indi- 
vidual com have emptiness. The family has other feelings. The whole 
thing could have beer, written in a mnet, simpler way since the joes js very 
simple. His rtrungest eriticiem, however, waa that te atatement should 
have been much firmer. dew sivruid sar it wa fact that “p.m ait mot be 
tack.’’ This isa fact and It is no me mying it in such a randalrut way.’ 
He t= alan quite critica: of the nee of the word ‘beau’ intrude: cing the two 
etaterente alrout the Communit behave  Acenrding * him, ‘Al’ ane 
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thould say ia that the Cominuniats bave been stalling and you won't be 
home. Start right in with the Comminiate anl not with any kind of 
qualiiecation.” Tho Chinese do not follow the same type of logic that we 
do and, in particular, they do not feet it is necessary to give what we 
would consider logical or causal ‘explanations.’ To the Chinese mind, the 
thinkIng goes something hike thin: ‘The Chinese Communists are staliing 
ny the peace talks. I will not get home for New Year's.’ The connection 
between these two phenomena is very involved but certainly there i isa 
connection. \t ia not necemary or possible to explain all the 
Wha» veut intreduss the word ‘because,’ it only eonfures the lame. Also 
. the Chinere tend to look for motives or mors! implications, and the word 
‘beemuse’ usually implies to thein sone? motive conmeeration. Thus the 
leaflet text Is liksly to le von/using te many Chinene an they would net be 
certain ar to whether it ineens ‘because’ the Comrauniste do not want me 
to an horne, they are wtnlling at the neece telks: ar what exactly (> Qaim 
munist motives are, The word ‘becanse,’ like other terms of exusality, 
carries with 't connotations about the inotives and intentions oi people 
and these ravtives can be very involved. It does not carry with it the idea 
that the existence of certain phenvinena makes it logically necessary for 
certain other phenomena to exist. I've said this very poorly but 1 hope 
that i've given you at least a hint about a feature of Chinese thinking 
which we hope ti deveiop in greater deiail. 
“(9) He aluw felt that the wording was quite unrealiatic since the Chinses 
soldier in any case would not expect to be home for New Year's. Even 
should there be neace in Korea, he would etill he o soldier and, in the 
Chinese army, soldiers ao nut expect leaves to ~nait tier family on even 
weh wmportant holidays as New Year's. fie suggested that a much 
stronger vneme for New Year's would be one which suggested noatalgia 
or, if It were felt desirable to ernphasiae the iden that the soldier wourd 
not be able to go Some, the obstruction: to his wishes should he army life in 
peneral and ent the peace talka hich are completely unretated to the 
probability of hie being able to go home.” 


Thic dixcuasion ie not intended to suggrat that one kind of pretest is superior to 
ant ber, but only that when dealing aith priwners of war, under whatever circum- 
Htarvecs, one ean rever he certain he is not helng mislead, intentlonally or otherwise. 
There is, in addition, a further conelusion one mey ares from this leaftct illustra. 
tom :he., the idea of this particular leaflet was based on inadequate target analy sis. 


PRETESTING FILMd 2N % ORLD WAR II 


By W.E. D. 
An account of Sw of) pretested Amerwan commeraal 
jms on Corman prisoner-of-wer panels in Word War I]. 


Aciing on the asssmoption that motion pictures would play an ympenant mole In 
the reahasing cf the German mind to demnertic thinking after World War |, 
tie ow) Films Division requested the Surveys Section to pretest various Ameriaun 
cunprmerc'al filn4 on panela of Germans in Allied custody. 
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The undertaking of te pretest mission was correctly understood ty be « signif- 
casatly erucial task. The showing in postwar Germany of inferior fins that hign- 
lighted unsavory aspects of life in a demoeracy was to be evoided if at all possible. 
The task of serecting metion pictures for showing in the peethostility phase of the 
pay chologica, waifare operation was especially difficult because to a laige extent it 
Was necesmry to choose filnis from available stocks, most of which had been pro- 
— for conanereinl distribution, rather than to convey ary particular ideological 


Such | festure motion pictures as were available for selection had been produced 
primarily for politically healthy American or Britist. sudiencea —- audiences able 

to look on characterisationz of their own foibles and shortcomings with a perspec- 
jon that pertaite differentiation between the overdrawn and the usual. They were 
not. produced for a sick-tninded public incessantly drilied in the belief that abnor- 
husiities in democratic life were the hebitual, that certain “fever spots" on the body 
politic wen: proof-positive of a thoroughly cancerous sceiety. 

In the ascund place it is important to note that American feature fiims, being 
largaly commercial productions, had beer. >lanned and executed as vehicles of 
entertainix .. whereas the prir’ cbjective of films for Germany was not to 
entertain. Rather the more so., ‘ purpoee laid down in official directives wee 
stem ted as follows: 


“In addition to... using film showings ae a means of winning civilian 


seauieecsnce ae eezatden, the Allin? snver:mente have dectaret their 


oie give ee werees 2 wece ‘wees eee © 


lntoation of reorienting and se-educating the German mind out of its 
ensinvement to Nazi militery doctrine.” 


More specifically the objective of the American films’ program for Germaay as 
it was implemented was to portray the att ‘setivenena, freedom, and decency of life 
in the democrasics; to show the humanity of democratic nations and their cultural 
and artistic achievements; and to dramatize peacvful rather than warlike pursuits. 
It was realised that in order to accomplish thee things it would be neorssary to 
dress the messages to be conveyed in attractive and entertaining feature films. 
The official policy further declared: 


“We cant force a nation into ite cinemas. Our task, therefore, ia to 
attract and hold the spectator with motion pictures that will appnal to 
himon their own merits, while at tha same time they embody the pointe 
of view we wish to push home 


Inan cilort to assist in the difficult task of choosing the Lest of the limited stocks 
available, modem pubtic opinion polling techniques were employed by the ow? 
Beerveys fection. At. first only cooperative anti-Nasi prisoners of war were polled 
for their reections to fumes they were shown on which German subti{les had teen 
superimposed. Later, experiments were undertaken in which filme were shown to 
atereconstructed Nazis, in some inste’ ces withcut the uso of subtitles in German. 

This acecunt 18 a composite repor, adapted frum several wartime memoranda 
praLished an guides to personnel charged with the reaponsibility for selecting, filtns 
for shewing in Germany during the frst days of the Allied military occupation. 


Prisner Samples Used 


In every instance where German prisoners of war were ned to pretest films for 
showing in Germany in the voatwar period, the viewing audience was quite atypical 
of the German civilian population, or for that matter, even of the German pc soner- 
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of-war popuiation. The first prisoners veed were selected by ine British, not to 
pretest films but to offer constructive eriticiatn of mac radic cutput to Germany. 
These men were somewhat oder than the average prisoner — more then half 
being ove> 30 years of age. 

In nearly every instance the prisoners who viewed a particniss film were strongly 
enti-Nagi; the groups were approximately equally dividad between Protestants and 
Cathoties, an unusual ecircuinstance in that the former outnumbered the latter in 
the German population countrywide; and the prisoners used were better edisiewd 
then the typical German soldier. In addition, almost six out uf every ten were 
from the white-collar clase in civilian fife, a percentags out ef line with thoee in 
‘oth the eévilian and military population. 

Other important characteristics of the prisoners used in tin pretest groups ners 
these: Previous experionca in the canp and repeated empic;inent for pretesta made 
tho prisoners somewhat self-consciourly “expert” in their judgments. They wero, 
of sur, all men, and thie must be cunsidered in the light of the well-establishea 
sex differences in movie preferences that are frequently ‘ound. Therelote in no 
pense could thes prisoners be considered representative of the Gerinan popul.tion. 

Even thougt :i was impvuasible w vonsider the prisoners ss even remotely repre- 
ventative of the German postwar population, they were nevertheless useful to the 
fii weleation personnel. They were keenly aware of the workings of the Nasi mind. 
Ax critics of the segime they, perhaps more than others, were more — ordinarily 
eonacicus of thas: imp rts Of Ue Nest mmrnesinds |}: scis that hae te on Geepant root 
with the people. Thue they were expecially well prepared to puint out what aanecta 
of a film might be resented by the German peop. 

The World War I] sesorite of the ow1 Surveys Section reveal et least one pretest 
that also invulved pro-Nazi prisonem. A short film Toscanini, was produced by 
Ow! af & musica! commenwration of the overthrow of Museoliu.. The film opened 
with the Italian maestro conducting the n»c Symphony Orchestra. After eeveral 
acenes denicting the act!-itles of pruminent Italians who had fied Italy to conitinne 
the fight against jasctsm from ebruad, the scene shifts to Toseuitai who, having 
heerd of Mussolini's overthrow, lends the orchestr. in a moving, orchestration of 
Verdi's Hymn of the Nations. interwoven with the hyton wers thy nations! aathemn 
of France, Briwin, the Us, and Russia, with vocal accompan’ment by the West- 
minster Choir and Jan Peerce. 

The potentialities of the Toscanint film as an instrument uf arti-Faseiet propa- 
gands led to the consideration of the feasibility of showing it to the population of 
occupied Cemmany in the posthostilities period. The question arose as to whether 
the film might not be su resented by # German audience an ta destrny any possible 
beneficial effects. A particularly controversiai point waa the pomibility that even 
the anti-Nazin within Germany might find it unpalatable; hence the pretest was 
puggested and carried out. 

The pretest of Toecanins was significantly different. from the others in two impor- 
tant respects. First, the film was not inbtitled in German; instead, priot to exch 
showing a short talk was given suMmiarizing ita content and purport. Second, the 
film was shown to two diniinel groups — one a predommantly Nasi group in an 
ordinary prison cage; the other a sclected audience of coopuiative anti-Nazi pna- 
oners who had been aed on previous pretexts. As with all films pretested. after 
each showing the priaoners were asked to fill cut a standardized questicnnaire 
giving their reactions to the film. 

The innovation war signif.cert in that it was the first instance in which an Allied 
filrn wan shown to two euch groups of pritoner: for reamarch pusposea. It provided 
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for the first time a clear-cut comparison of the views of the fanatically Nesi and 
the potentially ‘‘reoonstructabie” German tw a specific piece of Allied propaganda. 


Pretest Method 


With only a very few exceptions, such aa the pretest of Toscanini, described above, 
the films were nearly all tested in the name manner. The films to be ptetested were 
first carefully selected according to criteria set forth in the ow! memorandum “Film 
Policy toward Germany: Guidance for Selection of Britwth and American Motion 
Pictures for Showing under Occupation.” All the early filme shown to the pris- 
onere were edited by having subtitles in German added. it wee not nti) the 
fifteenth in the series of pretests (The Creat Diciaior starring Chesiic c= 
that an experiment wae undertakes chorring «= film on which subtitles in German 
hed aot been added. In thie case the shoving was undertaken purty a6 on 
ment to see how 2 group of Germans would niact to a satirical comedy on the 
regime. The Great Dictetor hai not been on the list as a possible releszi: in postwar 
Germany. 


Tass } 
AmmAtC aN Fr 1LMe Pr ATTESTED 


@ Douot s e 16 61 
Tales of Manhatian #0 277 72 05 
Moontide 4s ail? 58 gi 
Seven Sweeihearis 400 x2 86 97 
Dir, aad dire Swath 0 217 20 74 
le af New Briseind 400 203 66 bis 
T aecananie of 154¢ 768 ah 
a) 1194 344 wa 
a Ze ape 9 
Py ‘nde to Warr 400 189 vat ¥., 
The Geld Rush 400 102 42 e7 
Tne Move the Merrier 40 165 2 1% 
Pride and Prejudice 400 322 46 80 
"Re eV eui astitheor +) 164 a3 62 
ft Started woth Sve 400 243 v5 Ph 
Air Force 400 203 4 ? 
Ali That M Can Buy 400 132 23 65 
Human C nd oa 68 . 
Here Comes Mr, Jordan 8 8 §2 87 
Caristewa in July vod a 17 rr) 
My Sister Evleen . a) su 

* Original data incomplete 

© Doet:ta film. 


ad wepeeeeaaes. 
4 Pro- Masi, pro-ilitler respondents. 
° pro Neel’ pears Hitler respondents. 
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Most pretest audiences numbered approximately 400 antl-Nasis, Where m.v- 
titles in German were auded the filme were siown without any preliminary discus- 
sion ur explanation. After viewing the films all members of the audience were given 
& structured questionnaire to be filled in at their leieure. The sci pondents were 
tuked to give their critical mections to the film, but were asked nut to etgn their 
names. The number volute rily completing and returning questionnaime ia shown 
im Table !. Likewise the percentage of each group -sturning questionnaires who 
liked the film “very well’ and believed it suitable for showing in Germany is shown 
ies the ¢wo right-hand eolurana. 

Questionnaire Items 

The number of iter lieted on the questionnaizes the prisonera errr seked to 
anawer after viewing a dim varied irom 6 to 14; 12 as the ueurs number of ques- 
tions anked. ‘The following wore typical: 

. Row did cu hike thi film — very well, fairly well, or not st all? 
What did you iite heat abou; it? 
Was thet: anything in the film thet displeased you especially? Wht? 
In your opinion were the actors gocd, medivere, or bad? 
What did you thick of the photngranhy? Wa= it enad, nudinere, or hed? 
Were you able to undertand the film's cetion tnrougn sie Gerruen su tities’ 
. What did you think of the story of the film? Was it eatiefying, medivere, or 
uninterestiig? 

& In general, do you think thie fila suitable for presentation in Genaany? 

¥. Tf you thick them te anything 1 the filen that is unzzitable, state what it is. 

10. Whet sort of ao ipression 2/ America did you get from this film? 

11. How often did you see Americun films before the war? 

12. How well do you understand spoken English? 


Report of Pixdings 
A report was prepared for each filma preteeted. Theer reports averaged stout 
seven or eight pages typewritten single-epaced A typicsl report in the pretest series 
gave a short peragraph introduction, a two-peragraph description of the film, and 
a summury iiet of the majur conelusions reached. 
Ky Car the longo part of each report was devoted tv a quantitative and qualita- 
tive report of the findings in detail, listed in accordance with following outline: 
How Well Was the Film Liked? 
——-F;, mid they jiked it very well. 
—-J saio they linea 1 tairiy weil. 
——JF mid they did not like ‘t at, sll. 
Relative Populerity of Americcn Feature Pictures uth a Group of Anti-Nan 
Prisoners 
(Each report listed all flins pretested to date of Une report, listing them 
in order from the most to the leart popular, in acoordance with the 
percaiicer seving they liked it “very well,” with har graphs of appre 
priate length for each film showing its rol tive popularity in j-ereentage.) 
What Was Liked Best (or Least) ahout the Film? 
Liked Diahkeod 


See Sue See 


Acting (r umber) (number) 

Other technical aspects « umbys) (new enber) 

Contents (1 tember ) (nurnter) 
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Favorable Comruents — (typical) 
(arranged undes ths following headings) 
Acting 
Other teebnical aspects 
Humor, lightness, es2apist qualities, etc. 
Bocial scene 
Unfavorable Comments  —_(typiral) 
(arranged under the foliowing headings) 


Exaggerations and reactions 

Reactions to Fubtitlen 
(Typical comments given under this heading 1 from ~“sention of 
errors in epelling and grammar to poor choice of or exprer.ton tc 
denote familiarity, formality, etc.) 

Suilability of Film for Germany 
The prisoner nvtings of all films preteuted to the date of the nyport wen: 
listed in the order from the moet suitable to tho least -mitable with bx: 
Haprc of appropricte length showing percentage ceporting their bet 
thet the fim was suiiabie fur slowing in pustwar Germany. 
The quantitetive findirgs were followed by typical comments giving 
reasons why Sim should or should not be shown In the porthostility 
puriod. 

Aypendiz 
The appendix to a typical film study outlined the method for pretesting 
that was employed, described the pretest audience — its size and ideo- 
logical bias, iadicating the number who voluntarily returned completed 
qu eetionnaires — und listed the iteme on the queationnalre dies=minated 
efter » particular showing. 


Role of Pretests in Film Seleciion 


Pretests, as employed by the ow: Surveys Section to aasist in choosing fils 
suitable for showing in postwar occupied Germany, did not provide an infallible 
method for assensirg probable effects. The pretest audience was not. representative 
of the country as a whole. The sudiencer were entirely composed of men older 
than an average lot of prisoners, and most of them were strongly enti-Nesi in out- 
look sid better educated than a representative sample of men of like age would be. 
Therefore, wner the sudiencer un whom the filma were pretested were neither 
typical of other prisoner-of-war groups nor of the German population as a wirole, 
one should be chary about extrapolating resulta to predict how a civilian postwar 
population would be infuenced after viewing the film. 

For these end other reaecna the i:nplications of the film joretest reports had to 
be applied with caution. The opin'one of meth nonrepromntative samples are al 
the very hert only indicatione of what the reeetions of normal wdiencen would in 
fact be. However, one must not nee wight of the fact that the anti-Naai prisoner 
vere intersted in the objectives of the Altied filn.a program ; they were extremely 
evoperative and mite sophisticated with reapect to Nesi nracegandh. They were 
therefore frenvently able to give valuable advice on aspects of a Sm that would 
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support the Nas’ line and thus give the wreng impression of life in = det ~erecy 
in noatwar Gervauny. Although the anti-Nagi prisoners of war were more likly 
to be kindly disposed ward American filme than tha average German, eny film 
sich a group imight conde was more likaly to he even leew well received by # 
Nagi or reutend German audience. 


LANCUAGE PANELS FOR ESTIMA‘TING EFFECTIVENESS* 


An appreisal th arsel dolwery 
= 2 ae 7 in Mandarin. 


BACKGROUND 


Purpoue of Panels 

The purpose of the Mandarin ‘Chinese) “Janguage penels” wae to make sure that 
the Dfindarin programa of voa contained no characiaristic: of presentation that 
Migit sheave the appeal of ‘hase broadcasts in the country to which Mandarm 
prograins were beained. ‘The study was deaigned to procure from & group of quali- 
fied reazondente opinions on such thing: as centence mrueture and vocebulery uand 
iit Tad) set pie, abd &ArACErMion Of destvery and wtyic cf presentation of various 
announ sot includigg their pronuncisiivn, Govent, voice quality. speed, aod aaooth- 
nans of Geiivory. 


Panel |l'vceedure 


In des to provide an adequate bes for the test it was decided to analyse 
various types of broadcasts transmitted in the Mandarin language and to ever the 
delivery Of all announcers and various typus of sertpt materia! that Mandarin- 
languagm personne) broadest. Thus a selection of four recordings was made in: 
cccot dince with thrve specifications. The selections that were chosen for analy*'+ 
inelude? two & aa’. 1-hour chows of 2 and § September and tivo i a.m. 44-hour 
shows cf 22 und 24 August 1952. 

Thes: four brosicasts were divided into two sets, each of which conained one 
i-hour and une e-hour show (2 Septeniber and 22 August; 5 September and 25 
August). Each set wos played te two diferent panels of respondenta oo that the 
order 0; prerentation could be changed arvund. 

In th) ineividual panel meeting the brc:dcasts were played io the panel as 6 

roup. Liter each half hour of liatering each panel member was interviewed on 
the material he haa just heard. Interviews were wonducted individually in order 
to obtain a naximum of sponianeous eomments. The hour broadcast was divided 
late two parte of approximateiy a half hour each to teduece the amount of matetial 
te be covered at one time in the interview. Thus each panci sesmion consisted of 
three lidening and tivee interviewing periods. 

in the instructions given at the beginning of each pane! season, the reapondents 
were told that the study was being conducted for the Diviston of Radice Program 
Evaluation of the International Hroadessting Service (ins) of the Department of 


* Based on a study red under the direction of Dr. Herta Herzog, Associate 


Director of Rewmarch, MeCann Erickson, Inc., Now York, for the evaluaticn rtaff of 
tas, tta, Departencnt, of Stats, in May 1083. 
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Btate by an cutaide research agency; they were ags:red of anonymity of their com- 
rrenta. Fiiia members were then informed that the purpose of the study was to 
analyse the languege and delivery characteristics of “he brumleaste. To help them 
im the task at hand, they were given pap ind pencil and asked to take notes of 
any obhwervations whils they were Hetening to the broadcasts. Such notes were 
to he taken along a program ovtline which listed the major content unite of the 
program in actual sequence and Sdentified by number the aunouncer or aniviin sors 
who spoke this unit. In other words, the firet voice heard on the progam wes 
aageigned number | and eabeequent apperrances of this announcer on the program 
(if any) were again identified by placement of the number i next tu the item he 
or the spoke; the second voice apprariig or the particular broadcast w21 designated 
number 2, ete. 

This procedure was evolved in previous teste and was adopted for neveral reasons. 
Fint of all, such division of the program into cmaller unite of observation helps to 
keap the respondent at the assigned task of judging presentation characteristics 
and prevents undue absorption with ovatent matter. Second, it facilitates the 
interview following the listening period because the respondent iv able to locate 
rrwre readily just where he hd msde 4 particular observation. 


Paved Moxines 


—— ne 


Altogzther there were {8 members of the panela who listened to a playback of 
the broadcasts. ‘They were wa echcaied natives of Ching and al! were wel! verbad 
tn Mandarin. Sixteen of the 18 had come to the UB sir» 1046. 

The pancis repreeented a fair cca section of the intended target by age. About 
half the members were 30 years of age or under. she remaincer ranged between 
31 and 60. The younger members had atl been students when they left China, 
whereas the older panel members represented various occupatesne incivding tach- 
ing, t:owcpeaper work, reseacch, and governmosit serviow. 

Opinions of the mow. recent arrivals from China were sought especially breause 
it was believed that these indivisiuals would Se more seneiticn to foreign elements in 
the broadcasts and they would be rrore famiaz witt the languege spoken and used 
over native radio channels 


Intervies M ehods 


The interview of panei members followed an outline listing the major topics tc 
be discussed, The original introduction of each eeseion was conductid by an 
American sindy dirvetor; however, the interviews themselves were carriid out by 
native interviewers. This procedure marked a departure from previous: language 
pants in orhich American interviewers had been used. The change was retitits4 
beenuse there had been some concern on previous ooJasions over communication 
difheulties of respondents who weve net futiy familiar with the English language. 

Although the doubt exnressed that American interviewers might have difficulty 
in interviewing Chine: : wee a legitimate concern, the evidence collected in the 
Mandarini test suggests that, in the cart of these particular language panels, native 
interviewers do not produer superior interview material. Even if they are os care- 
fully seiected an they were in thiz test they do net posses the apeciatized interviewer 
training that can be found in the reservoir of American internewers. 

Truk anGups the Chince: interviewera wha were emniovad in the test were 
all highly intelligent and had » wocial science background, none had ever done the 
kind of program-respons: interviewing aeked for in thia study. The fact that the 
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interviewers lad an indeperdent understanding of the material referred to by the 
respondent seemed te Monit rather chan enrich the detail and snecificity of the inter- 
view material collected. 

The American fiterviewer who lacks undenstending of ibs test material is bound 
to sak more follow-rp questions shout a mepondent's remark sinoe this is the only 
way he can understand the reaction. Conversely the foreigner being interviewed 
by an American, even though and perhaps vuenuee his English may sot be ix 
siuent, asema 1) work harder at explaining what he feels and why, proviaed the 
ee difficulty is not insurmountable and is ameliorated by ‘in. vrviewing 

The ideai eolution :.bviously would be to use native interviewers but to epend 
a gocd deal of prelirainary time on their training. Where this is umpractical beceuse 
ot the selatively small «ize of the study and where the respondents have a epeaking 
kcnowledge of English, skilled American interviewers seem to have a slight edge 
over vot specially trained though native interviewers. 


FINDINGS 
Lk boty Ch f s fi. 

The language emplcyed on the ptograms analysed by the paneis -~ + generally 
xdeed to in correct Chinese. The panela notiond no errors, However, the programs 


studied came in for eriticlam regarding stylistic characteristics. The majority of 
the panel mamberw mede scma enminenta indicating that they thougit the len- 
guage used wea at times ‘too litevary” in sentence etructure and phraseology, that 
it waa “written,”’ “bookish,” and ‘‘classical” rather than the epoken Chiness. 
Furthermore the peuelists thought that the text coeasionally showed the signs 

of trandation in the use of “Wester:." sxoresnions, emnloving worde that errs 
hiteral translations but owkward Chinese: 

"The texts might look very well un paper but good prone nught not sund 

ae when spoken. Some svunded bookish Chinese and some even 

: Chinese.” 


Thee tao types of stylistic criticiama :rere made for the news a8 well as the festuras. 
The joiiowing ure examples of critical comtneanta on the vews: 
“Good wiandarin but style of nowsapaper Chinese with literary terms here 
and there.” (2 Sep) 
“A few formal expressions sounded unfamiliar, When it came tw auch 
Points the progam: was sometiries tov fast to follow — on the whole the 
langumge vwed was too much on the high level. I had the feeling it was 
translated.’’ (ZZ Aug) 
‘*Teat needs to be a bit more colloquial.” (5 Sey) 


The waine types oi cumment were made for the features but there seeroed to be 
some variation ae ees © arene. for the varvous feat-:res and lesser 
consistency of comment among the panel members 

Regarding the program of 2 September, ior enamel, one pavvel member criticize 
the profile on President Syngman Rhee in quite strong terms for having contained 
“too many literary phrases — text came froin translation and poor tranelation too 
and another elnaled nut tha fretare an Mare for fevorshle comment — “sentence 
gusucture and selection of words svunded more like spoken.” 
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Again in the progam of 22 August the feature on Malenkov scemed to be more 
ofven termed transiatéd than the “Ching Shih-Hua” commentary, which wae zone- 
times praiezed for its use of “idioms” (although a couple of panel membxte found 
the language too emotional). 

On the program of 25 August, the drama "Deats Dealers” was criticised for 
having sounded “translated” (begimilog with the title itelf), a bit more thau the 
feature ‘Revolutionary and Progressive,” but the latter wns considersd Wo literary 
by a few of the panel members. . 

Altogether, the interview material was not detailed enough nor were there enough: 
p-ael rnembers tested per program tc provide definitive comparisons of resalta by 
specie prog nai units. The dats merely indicate that the majority of panel mem- 
bers made cecasional critical observations on the evidenen of translation and the 
vee of n {00 literary language and that wuch observations were not confined to 
news programs. 

"She interview data do not give the impression that there stylistic flaws intm“ere 
seriously with comprehension of the broadcast material on the part of the educated 
listener. They inake listening harder at times — if « word cannot be understood 
here and there, or & more colioquial verrion would get the menting across mure 
readily and quickly. Panel members sceined to feei, however, that the literary 
sevle of the » broadesste was geared to the educated groups and might present 
problems of understanding for the “average” person. Thia feeling must of course 
be weighed againat the type of audience the Manuarin bruaccasts aim to reach. 
Perhaps tadho-set ornersilp in Chins is euch that a mass audience i not avuilable 
to oegic with. 

Gineral Delivery Characteristics 

It must be remembered that all panel memters belonged to the educated group. 
They were expecially sware of stylistic shortcomings a: the breadeests. These 
stylistic shortcomings were ali the greater beeaus, wee miuie oo OOo Tee pee 
vided a certain haidicay in terms of immed‘acy of rapport. A written text heard 
by ear, even Hf understandable, does not have the sppeal value uf the spoken lan- 
geass. Moreover, it induces “reading” on the part of the announcer. Aza matter 
of faces whe only general criticimn regarding delivery had to de with the fact that 
sizable parts of the broadcast material sounded read. It did not esem as if the 
announcers were talking to the listener: 

“Sounded more like reading and not spoken — not attractive enough.” 
“Bounded read from text — Wo stiff.” 


“It sounded like recitals or lectures, not like somebody talking to the 
liwtener.”’ 

Thus the programa -— particularly those which contained only talk elements — 
sounded too long and dry, were considered hard or even boring to listen to. 

Other critical comments on delivery zhen made, seemed to be characteristics of 
imdividue! announcers rathe: than genetal linpreesions. They occurred leas often 
and without real consistency ammng panel members. 

Each panel member was asked to rate the various announcern he had heard cn 
aw scale ranging from 0 to 100 pereent. There were obvious; aut enough respondents 
to make this a statistically reliable measure of con.pariaon between announcers. 
However, the scoring given the announcers serves as a cruds yardstick for toe 
geareerment of their anrer!. 


Eeclsation of "ffecttevness 


The average avore obteined by the various nnnouncers tested manged from 16 to 
92 percent. The lowest rating any ennounes obtained from any one panel member, 
wes 66 pervent. This iss good chowing. It suggests that «ll announcers wert con- 
siderud mtisactory. 

it is imporvant to keep this over-all ‘ ‘sailing in asired when vesdiing ‘the fotiowing 
bbe rer tg gem ince if, is a guneral testing experience that respondents are 
norm articulate in hecrbtaa sah tea? Go ache tan teapedapen aunties. 
Obviously it is the function of any progratn text to delineate the points of dislike. 
At the sama time, one must not love sight. of the weight of these criticizms in relation 
to the positive aaperts. For this renson the average acores are alwayn indicated, 
although it must be reraembered that not too much significance ean be attached 
to small variations among different anocuncers. 


Program of 2 Seplersder 

Announcer 1. This announcer presented the news om the prugraro. Panel mem- 
bers felt that he had « “good vlear voice” an? apoke very curreet Mamiaiia, The 
only criticiam pertained to his delivery. It was criticised by some for having 
sounded “like reading,” for “atiffnées,” for ha vying sound’ *'s bit morctonous, too 
ser, passes too icag.” (His nyorngr rating sna R54 percent.) 

Announce #. Comments on thie announcer, who delivered the profile on Presi- 
dent Bynzman Rhee, wert: not consistent. A few pancl members felt he ‘did ust 
know how to read well,” i.c., that he paused ‘too long’’ or “seemed to hesitute" as 
if he were not familiar with the text, white others found him quite “natural.” 
Again, come thought be had a “goed voice” while a few found it “two hgh priened.”” 
(His average rating was 82 percent.) 

Aepaynen 8 Thie anneene 2) .S5 particineted i the dissnerian on Thatiend, 
was well liked. A number of pancd members called her “appealing,” “very pleas- 
ing,” and praised her “beautifu! rhychm ard intozatica.” (Her averege score was 
8€ porvens.) 

Awmnraysncer ¢. Announcer 4 also partivipated in the feature on Thailand but. was 
heard in other programa aa well. 

In the discuasion on Thailand he wes liked for his “pleasant voiew” which was 
Neo term sd “pleasing,” “rich in volume.” Oae or two people commented that the 
dirlogue had not sounded lik~ a naturel conrenaticn, that he did not have “enough 
exprersion.” (ifs average acory i) thie program wae 87 percent.) 

in two other test program: “bis announce? took pert in a dramatization. He 
played the bruther, Lin, in “The Hard Path" (« 1): sar story on the 5 September 
program — Voice 5) and raid a couple of lines ir “The Deuth Dealers,” playing 
one of the Communiet border guards (which was peonented in the program of 
25 August -- Voice 8). 

The anneat of this announcer an a dramatic ucto. waa not quite se high as in the 
Vheiland dieevemon. Again the test panel (they were acather group than those 
who heard him in the talk feature) like hie voice. Huwever, although they found 
hun a ‘smooth speaker," they did not consider him an “equally good actor.” 
There was some criticiam that he ‘lacked exorcazon,” thot he was “not dramatic 
encugh,” that he had ‘good voice, natural to a certain point, elear but too low.” 
(Ffta score was 79 and 80 percent reepectively; in the “Death Dealer” story, how- 
ever, o number of panel members felt Chey really had not encugh epportunity to 
eppreee this announce.) 
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Announcers 6 and 6. These announcers presented the Audience Mailbox. 
There was far lena complaint here on the point raised with previous announcers, 
namely that the delivery had not sounded spoken. This appears to be decumenta- 
tioa of the previously mentioned general observation that the nature of the tea: 
wae ot least nartly responsibie for the :mpressi_n created by the announcer. 
. Ois the other hand, both announceis in this more conversations! piece came it 
H for a few criticisms regarding their voievs. Since the panels found it quite confusing 
2 to have two female voices {1 this feature, it le conceivable that there was some 
A mix-up in the allocation of their criticism too. One of the voicen (most often it 
was thought to be &) waa tiked as “pleasant,” and “sweet” by som but ounsidered 
“too soft,” “ton feminine.” by oth«-s. The other voice (6) was a few times called 
“a bit sharp” and criticized for 2 "peculiar pitch; although correct she was thought 
to have an “artificial ring.” (The average rating wes 84 peroent for 5 and 82 per- 
cent fur 6.) 


Both announcery again appear d in the program of September Sth. Announcer 5 
played Nawit, the Burmese girl in the dramatic skit. (Voice 4) and obtained the moat 
fevorabic comments of all announcers on this show, ‘The panei members thought 
she was “clear,” “pleasant,” “natural,” ‘could exprees her emotions very well.” 
They feit she hud a "sense of drama.” {n both programs one panel ineinber dein ded 
a ‘‘shgnt accents” but did not object to it. (Score of &8 percent.) 

Announcer 6 presented the ieature on the Library of Congres ia the same script 
of 5 September (where she wae Vc're 10). Panel members pointed out her “good” 
saandarin, her clear pronuncistion. Some oleo specified thut she had aelivered the 
feature well, whereas otners thought #22 had sounded “like reading” n prepared 
script although they were conscious af the "limite of the material.” As in the other 
prOGie ete Cagis ned elle "IA ray appermag.” (Avenue Lie Of pereddt.) 

Anzeuno. 7. He presented the feature on “Wiat Marx Did not Know” and 
wes very well liked here. The panel though? hia voice was “strong” and "forceful.” 
There were no errors, His delivery was called “fluent” and “sincere”; although 
reading he aounded "nature! — aa if he was encaking to his audience.” (His 
average rating was 92 percent.) 

Again, thin announcer nporered on other prograrie ae well. Although he was 
well liked, he did not do quite as vell as in his 2 September performance, a finding 
which may reflect also the varying appeal of the mrterial presented. On the pro- 
gram of 25 August (Voice 2) he delivered the feature entitled Revolutionary and 
Procreasive” (with a score of 79 percent). Again his voice was liked. Severe! 
people here pointed out that the Mandaiin was not vo good.’ Moet of the critical 
comments, however, pertained to the delivery which ess cither called "goad at 
first, Inter read,” or generally conndered ‘‘dry,"’ ‘monotonous,” "'stiff.”’ 

On vhe program of & Seprember finally, this annvuncer presented the feaizre 
eatitled “Slave Labor in « Soxtite Mill” (Voice 9). Again the voice was liked but 
there wea a ov» deel of sriticiam that he had ‘“rad,"’ that Ine delivery hed heen 
too slow,” having ‘too many and too long pauses.” (Average rating 81 percent.) 

Announcer 8. Sbe presented the Labor Day commentary Moet panel members 
\iked her voice, found that it carried well, and that she had a gnod "conversational 
Geitvery,” shat the teat “aounded spoken even with such dry meterial.” One or 
tire taecuges Ene had talked “too slowly at times” eid thet “lack dg power,” ur 
thought her voice wan “untrained” — didn't have "encugh eortrol.” (Her average 
awire wes 87 percent, but there ea: eprite anne range in the individual ratinge.) 
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All told, it appears thas the antiounrcers came off very well. There was some 
variation in liking for the various voices. Occasionally an announcer was thought 
to have a clight acoent or to have use? the wrong intonation. These were ovea- 
ional eritieiams, however, aod were never thought of aaa handicap in terme of 
understanding of a serious defect. The only one consistent concern pertained to 
the programs lacking liveliness and naturalness of delivery. This was attributed 
to the skill or lack of skill of the announcer, tc tha style of the materia], bat also, 
in part, to the eontent of the broadenst material. 

Comment on Content 

The interview with the panel members cancentrated on language and delivery, 
but faterviewers were instructed t note any commants about program content 
volus:‘eered by the respondents, The panel members clid not find any malur faul: 
with 1 rograta content. but they thought it could be iinutoved in several directions 
— bnyprovements ths? in their opinion would inake for heightened listener interest. 
The major comments of the panel aembers include the fouowing: 

First, panel member pointed to certain disparity between pengram language and 
program coutent. They felt that the writien, literary style c’ che broedvasla was 
directed to the educated groups. However, the program content was thought to 
he “toe thin,” “van elementary,” or “tan siyperfielel" to bold the interne af tose 
educated groups. Such criticicrns pertained to tie freabsent of subject matter 
more often than the choice of topies. Panel members thought, for example, that a 
feature about President Rhee would be quite interesting but did not think that the 
particular feature had been “sufficientiy impressive.” 

Seoond, the panel found the programa “too dry,” “henvy,” or “hard ta listen ti,” 
This eriticiam was made even though panels were tested only on hali-hour segments 
with ap intervening peuss for interviewing. The impression of heaviness seemed 
teased on the similarity of program features, the technique of presentation as such, 
and also on the subject matter. For example, criticierna seemed to occur less often 
when tail. unite were intervpersed with stories, dramatications such as ‘he Hard 
Poth,’ ov dramatic narrativns such as “The Death Dealers.” Cider an well as 
younger panei membern seemed to appreciate the change in format — it rade for 
greater liveliness. Alan they iiked the ctronger enotiunal impact of a meveage i: 
the form of a story, such as “The Death Dealers” ae compared to a “report,” such 
ne tnat about the displaced Estonian. Finally, feirly abstract discussion such as 
the featuro un ‘Revolutionary and Progressive” seemed to be -uore likely to bo 
considered “ton dry.’’ than diseuasion of a more oonerete, informative nature. 

Third, the panel thought listencz impact might be etrengthened hy a selection 
of nwaterial and treatment closer to the interest areas oi the ietener. iirere wes 
lens counment on thie point than on the other two menthoned above. However, the 
Chinese, like |e language panels, seemed to feel that even more could be 
done to tailor the materiat and treatinent to a Chin-ee orientation. Regarding 

“The Death Deaters,”’ for example, which dealt with a fugitive from Hungary, panel 
embers thought the cory would have been even t»trer if it had haen a “Chinses 
story.” In refarence to vhe story about Noukas the displaced Estonian who hal 
corse to the US, the panel brought up the point that “they should talk about some 
one who came from Chica not Eurove” or that the story ix “impractical” for 
Chinese since “they can't coms to America ca easity.’ By compariaon, the Burmese 
rtorw was liked heentine it wan closer home Ine similar vein the nanel nointad ant 
thet the references to China in the feature on the Library of Congress program 
served as a (ood ‘conneciine” deviwr 
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Ciiarter 10 
SOVIET PSYCHOLOCITCAL WARFARE 


en came histories and articles relating to Soviet or Far Hunt satellite 
employment of psychological warfare are included in this chapter. These 
case histories and accounts are presented in the belief that any casebook 
in psychological warfare would be incomplete without some further idlus- 
trative examples uf Communist employment of psychological warfare. 
Thess accounts may be divided roughly inte three groupe: those invoiv- 
ing Soviet Russian ongaaizetion for propaganda, those involying stratagy 
and media employed in Soviet Russian propaganda, and three accounts 
invalving pm opaganda activities in three representative areas of interest 
to the Russian Communists in the Far East: China, Korea, nid Malaya. 
In addition to the accounts appearing in thie chapter there are at least 
three others anpearing in cuher chapters that may prove of interest to 
those interested in Soviet cmployment of propaganda and puychological 
wasare.* 


SOVIET CONCEPT OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARET 


By Winer Scunaum 
The Seetet concept of psychelegical warfare ia anything but miuystsri- 


ous. Jt 18 conceived more ws an organisahonn! weapes than as a 
wsrd weapon. With the Communists there ia no sharp separi- 
seis WHER words End deed, Detueen politica! end milttary warfare. 


Th.re «a folklore that the Comruniets have discovered some mysteriiis new 
power af the word. This idea is at beat inaccurate, and may be dangervusly iis 
leading 

So tar ae the mystery be concerned, enough information ta row available to 
remove moet of the cloak from the Comrouniet enncent of pevebologicnl opera- 
tions. Indeed, aome of the bert discuemons of the anlject have héen availelde to 


© Ree “‘Buviet Indoctrination of Red Army Troops" and “Indoctrination withia the 
Chinese Coranmvaniet Army” in Chap. 7, and “Mageavaay and the Philippine tube” in 
Chep. 6. 

rae Kxtracted from ‘The Soviet Carcept of ‘Peychological’ Warfare,” tn Pour Working 
Papers on Hrepaganda Theory, written urcler contract fot unis by the Inetitete of 
Comnmunieatians Reararch, University of Minaia, University of Mined Pres, (rhena, 


MM. 1988, pp 101 45. Thr eacerpts that are reproduced here are with the ronseat of 
vats aad Dr. Achramm, the author. 
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usa long time, in the works ot Lenin’* and Stalin.«* We hav: ales ihe proveed- 
ings of the 8uz.eme Soviets and other bodies before which tives operx tions have 
been dismussed, handbooks for agitators and textbooks for Communiat seh tds, 
and mary of the joumals waich serve both t) propagandize and to inform th» 
propesendists. We have aleo Selanick on Bolahevik theory and tactics,“ Fainssd 
on huw Russia is ruled,’ Rostow on Sovied political dynamics," Leites on the 
operational code of the Politburo,* Iniceles on the Soviet communiciiian system 
and its contro} apparacus,:* Nemser cn the Kremlin's professional stats,'! to men- 
tion only a few of the excellent studies that have appeared in this country within 
the laai five years. In addition, thero are now nurserous studies of Soviet ¢ropa- 
ganda and methods of infiltration and scisure, as well as a growing body of data 
derived from defectors and other sources from within the Sovie! orbit. In the face 
of information like this, it is hardly accurate tv call the Soviet oncept of psycho- 
logical operations mysterious. 

In the second place, it is mishiading to think of these Soviet operations in terms 
of the word, The word does not typicelly stand alone in Soviet planting. From 
the very first, Comin: tnista were told by their leaders that words were not enough, 
that words hed to merge with deeds, and both into organisation. The plsin 
truth, no Harold Lasewell'* and others have pointed out, is that the Communists 
aie pot fighting a batiis for men’s minds at all, except na it ia necearary to win 
certain minds it. ordat w gaia the inaicrial evurves ui power by which the minds 
of the maaara are eunpoatly influenced, When we try to dereribe Suviet pryeho- 
logic:al operations, sherefore, we iz: tatking uct so mueit about a word weapon as 
about an organizational weapon, as elsnick calls it* if the Communists have 
discovered anything now, it is not the power of the wort buys the coger of 2 ditt. 
cateu, uscipined, ruthless combat party. Wo risk dange'vus misunderstanding 
if we try to Interpret this kind of operation in terms of our own msat-cointnonly-7eld 
folklore about paychological warfare, which enters all too often ‘nto our pablic 
print aid legislative hearings. According to this folklore, our psyche ogical 
warriom are a rather special group of individuals, provably not psychologiste 
and certainly not wartiors, who sre permitted to Ghrow worda nt the enomy while 
cur rea! warriors are at lunch. As to whether they can acconeplich anything, 
there is an extremely wide difference of opinion. (me group holds that thoy are 
boondogglers and should be junked In favor of anott.er battleship or ‘mb. Another 
atop holds that they can take over and Sight the cold sar wo effuctively that it 
will Se unnecesaary to use the real warriors at all. We shall never underetard 
the Soviet operations from the starting point of that folklore. For the Sovet 
concept is at once more realistic and more unified. In the Bovit mind there is 
no sharp separation between words end deeds, or between political warfare and 
military warfare. There is cather a concept of a party acting — using words and 
deeds in euch patterns and combinstions as are needed, In war of in pease, to fer. 
ther the class gtrugein. The road to understanding Soviet payehclogical warfare 
is therefore through an understanding of this comba’, purty, its beliefs and goals, 
its world view, ite organisation, and its tactical doctrine. ... 


The Pattern of Progress... 


... the first step in the Sommuniet pattern is to get agents, to reerult and 
build up the nucleus of 2 tough, discip nevd combat organisation. Lanwwell ealis 
thia the “erration of orimary nuclei in whieh fully intcctrinated iedividuals pro- 
vide the aitid compe of San thne taloi fot Ue cause Tine te carefully spetios 
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out in the party documents. Among the theres of tae secur. congress of the 
Communist International, in 1920, eas Gin une; “The fundurental principle of 
ee urpanization work of the Communist Paty and individua: Communists must 

be the creation of Communist nuclei everywhere where they find projetatians and 
serni-proletatians — aldhough even in small nunibers.” Eighteen years earlier, 
Jenin had written: 


“To train a network of agents for the rapid and correct distribution of 
Ytovature, leahets, proclamations, etc., 2 to perforin the greater half of 
the work of prejaration for an evential demonstration, uprising. It is too 
Int= to «tar, organizing literature distribution ai the moment of interest, 
a strike, or ferment. ... We must try to briz.g the machine to such a pitch 
of perfection that the whole wurking class population can be advised, and, 
no to wpeak, mobiliaad overnight.” (pp 57-58)* 


The problera in this etege is to gain adherents and transform them from mere 
“adherents, giv'ng partial consent ... inte: agents from whom tvtal conformance 
can be demerd:s!.” Therefory, propaganda direeted toward this purpose munt. 
have s high doctrinal pontent, and major reliance muet be put on party schooling. 

Once view siclei are available, then the party can ctart to maneuver. Jt 
works e¢ first from within, and its targets are the nerve centers of snciety — 
industries, parties, and other organizations which fuié' enduring needs and which 
offer tension: that can be capitalized upes. The Marrist orientation of the Rol- 
shevias fed wisr % concentrate on the working clees. ‘We inust be able to with- 
stand a! this, to agres: tc 2uv sacrifice, and even — if need be — to raurt to all 
sorta of stratagems, artifices, iicgn? methods, to evasions ard suvterfuges, only 
my Mo 8) gat inte the tenda (alone <1 comoin in Chiu, 24d we oBET, C7 lntaunne 
work within them at all costs.” The fact that he mentioned the unions, rather 
than the working masa, je a mgnificant reflection of the Rolehevik intention ‘1 
mobilize existing organization, As the seoond International Cc ngreis xant, “The 
Commun‘sts have no fear of the largest workers’ organizations which belong to 
no party, even when they are of a decidodly reactionary nature (yellow unions, 
Christian associations, ete.) The Conununist Party carries on its work inside auch 
urgavizations and untiringly instructs the zorkers.” As the focus of communism 
moved froia Ube edges oF Europe toward Asia and othor lees industrialized coua- 
trier, so the efforla to organise ani take over began to turn toward such groupe 
as agricultural laborers. %n China, for example, the center of gravity for the 
Comoninist movemcunt waa farm, rather than industries. But these repromented 
the mort readily available enurces of mass tense: and latent power, and the first 
maneuver waa, as ural, to build up strength within thene existing and potentially 
dinsffected power groups. 

Once th: Party's agenue have penetrated thear nerve centers of society, then 
‘hey osn begin to maneuvir in terma of gvertinent iteelf. They are now strong 
enewsh W net an paren, ution, ofe and (o make allianore with other power 
groups. ° Only those who | ave vo 1 slave }1 themselves can fear to enter into 
temporary alliance witu une lwh'e prople,” sad Sialin.« But Statin and the other 
Kaders have wained the Murty agatuet vnproper use of an alience. Not for a 
Moment must 1 lose sight of the fact ther its momentary ely le a future enemy. 
Ae Leites anys, if the Part enters into any othe: ::iation than that of overt enn- 
fet with an outside grorp i; must “use” iat grouy, or iteel’ be “uaad” by it.* It 
must never put more thar wn.c—.tary reliance on the support of cutude groupe. 
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These alliances are fleeting relationships, to be entered into with due caution and 
waren, and aved as steps to greater power. 

Thia is apparently the stage of maneuver in France and Italy at tae present 
time. Projecied to a world thavier, it was the stage of maneuver when Bovist 
Ruesia allied itself with che United States and the western European powers 
against Germany, maintaining ® suspicious and wary attitude throughout the 
relationship, and discarding its allies as soon as the objective of the alliance had 
been accowplished. During this period, as we can observe, the wak of propa- 
ganda is to “maintain a sense of mission among the faith u!,”’ 2s Lasswell puta it," 
to foster among its yrcwnt allies and yotential enemies a sense of complacency 
toward the larty, to divert attention to 3 sommnon exery, and to encourage dir- 
unity and disaffacticn among other power groups. 

This encouragement of cunflicts amoag potentie) enemicy is a late stage of the 
period o/ political maneuvering througt. alliances. Lenin said, ’, . . we mat know 
how to take advantage of the antagonism and contradictions existing among the 
imperiilista. Had we net adhered to this rule, every one of vs would have long 
ago been hanging from an aspen ive.” (6:4/0-80)° The applies not only to 
maneuvering within a country, but «iso ‘) msseuver: ca the international ecene. 
To quote Lenii: again, ‘The practical part. of Communist pobcy ie... to uncite 
one (enemy power) against the other.”’ (3:284)? The objective is to set tho stage 
Yor the final act in the drama, for which ali the others are preparation: the reisure 
of p wer by the Party. 

Iu a conflict between two powers, the Party will try to intervene late in the con- 
fiict and decisively, Tha was appareniiy the policy in the case of entering the 
wor with Japan. In such « strugme. said Atalin, the marty should “not ait stil! 
with adie hands, We will have tame out but to tide ond® Sane the Gules, Anu 
we ane! come out tor the purpose of throwing the decisive weight into the scales 
of fate.” (7:14)* The Party siiould always be ready to take advantage of such u 
crisis, for in such periods there are often yreat opportunities to advance. Thus, 
for example, when Chiaua-Kai-chek collapsed, end when Germany fell, the Party 
was rently. As Leives suggests,” if Russia had developed thermonuclear weapons 
before the United States, che Party would have been ready for another swift and 
dramatic advance, Indeed, that ie the objective of the organization and training 
of the Parcy — to Le ready, witli proved techniques, unquestioning discipline, 
end a clearly understood goal, to take advantage of every opportunity small or 
Lage. 
In the final stage of ite patterued progress, when the Party ie strong enough to 
Binuickate ite teunporucy ailsée Got seine power itrell, the task of propaganda is to 
demoralize the enemy, strengthen the confidence of the party, and then, when 
power is gained, maintain proper orientation of the mass... . 


Words and Deeds 

Stalin has defined political leadership ar‘... the ability to convince the magnen 
of the correctroan cf the Purty's policy."’ He said also, “If our Party propaganda 
for came roanon goes lam: . .. then our entire State and Party work must inevit- 
ably lesguint.” 

Lenin said that"... propaganda is ct crucial importance for the cventual 
triumph of the Party.” ut he added! at another time: The dictatorship of the 
Prietanst was ruccenstu! because it knew how te comtuno compulsion with per 
wussion.” Words ave not enough 
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Beth Lenin aad Stalin heaped scorn on Party members who depended cn th 
automatic effectiveness of verbal aggression. For example, i:: 193!, Stalin saia: 
“L know a number of business executives who in Cheir hight en’ nst iack of personal 
reeponvibility confine themeclven to speaking at meetings novy and then, hurling 
curses at lack of personal responsibility, evidently in ¢he belief that after such 
speeches lack of personal responsibility will disappear.’ That has never beer 
the approved Bolshevik way. The leaden invsriebly have pointed out that cve 
millions of propagandists could not alone bring vietory. (Lenin ssid! “sin long m 
the question was (and insofar an it still is} one of winning over the vangyerd of 
the proletariat to Communism, so long, and to that extent, propaganda tovk first 
place; even propaganda cire!-. with all the imperfectiaz« of the circles, are useful! 
under these conditions and produce fruit] results. Dut when it is « question of 
the practical action of the masses, of of the cispositionc, if ond may so express it, of 
vast srmies, cf the alignment of all the class forces of the given society for the 
final and deciaive battle, then propaganda habit« alone the mere renetition of the 
truths of ‘pure’ Communirm, are of tio avail.” (p%)* The function of propa- 
ganda, then, is to persuece the vanguard. But the task of maneuvering the 
manns through the battle ayainst capitation ia not one for the propagandist 
alone... .. 

In other words, propaganda, agitation, as! organisation represent an unbroken 
continuum within Soviet psychological warfare. Propaganda, of vourse, depends 
on techniques of communication. Agitation includes not ody communication 
and exumple, hut also disciplined penetration by indoctrinated cadres. This con- 
cuption, as Selznick wel! pointe out underlies the continuity of proneganda. evpyai- 
salien, and agintion, (p10;* “hvery nucieus and every Party workers’ com- 
mittee,’ said Lenin, “must be a base supporting the agitatiunal, propaganda, ard 
organizing work 2snong the merase; ic., ther niusi ae waerovee the maaes aie 
going and at every step endeavor to direct their consciousness towards Socialism, 
they must associate every private question with the tanks of the proletariat, they 
niust une every attempt at organization to further the cnuse of class consolidy- 
tion, and by thelr onerny and moral influence... grin une iend in overy segul 

proictarian organisation.” {p 202)" 

Plekhanov is the tuthor of the famous distinction, se otten quoted, between 
agitation and propaganda. A propagendist, he said, presents many tess to one 
or a few people; an agitator presente only one or a few ideas, but to a mage of 
peopie.* Cotaomttiiig on iio Gitiiidte dt, Loic maid Ut Use agitated will fwen 
hiv attention on 4 concrete injurtice ’. . . esgendered by the contradictions inher 
ent in capitaliem,” and against chat backgriind “. . . will endeavor fo rouse mass 
dis~ontent and indignation against the crying injustice, leaving to the propa 
gar.diat the responsibility of giving a complete exptanation for the contradiction. 
Thin ia why the propagandist works principally th wagh the written word and the 
agitator through the apaken word.” (3 :22a\0 

In Communist thinking, therefore, there ia no sharp dichotomy between agitator 
and propagandist. They are both needed in the combat party, and both words 
and deeds Ft into the organizational sctivities of the Party. 


Organization for Combat 
It is not necesery hea s tn doerrihe the total atrictiee af the Party but it may 


be deainsble to indicate ube relation of agitation and propeganda to the ret of 
the atructure. 
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The first and obvious point fo make is that control of these activities is at a very 
high point in the Party hievarchy. The Department of Propaganda and Agita- 
tion iz one of the seven administrative departments of the Party’s Central Com- 
mittee. For many years Andrei Zhdsnov, who was high in the councils of the 
Tolithuro, asmmed reaponsibibty vor thie department, end for a while served as 
ites head. Zhdanov’r encoeescre se director have not been of bis stature in the 
Party, but the department haa maintained ite broad authcrity, 

This outhority, ax Inkeles pointe out,'* touches every realm of intellectual 


agencies. But the department gathers and anslyses basic data on which the 
Central Committee can decide questions about psychological policies. Then the 
department interprets and disseminates these decisions. Through its cubordinate 
and equivalent Party unite in the regions and localities (the local departmeata 
and secretaries of agitprop wtand in the same relation to local propaganda sad 
agitation es the central department to the total activity) through these the depart- 
ment makes sure that the whole machine is rvaning sracothly. ... 

The scope of this Party activity snay be illvetreted hy indicating the subunits 
within the central department of pronaganda and agitution." There ie a aeetor 
(or section) on propaganda, which ia responsible for the education { Party mem- 
bers aud non-Party intelligentsia in the Communist doctrine and practices. There 
is also a section of agitation, which is responsible for the political educatiun of 
the masses, and alwo for mobilising the pagulation to do th: Ponty OS Cc. 


for the editor, mcke: spot checks of wait they are publishing, Another section 
pesforme a similar functicn for the Soviet publishing industry. which is perhaps 
the most extensive in the world. Although film and broadcasting are adauinistered 
directly by government agencies. the department includes film and broadcasting 
recticns to watch and guide these ectivities. Aucther section concerns itaeli with 
the contewt of literature, for as Lenin said, “Literature must become Party.” 
Still another section cxercises similar supervision over srt efalra — theater, musi, 
painting, etc. A science sevlion supervises the indoctrination and uss of scientific 
perronnel, and a school! section exp:ains Kremlin policies, checks up om obedience, 
gather data on problems that require new directives. Fina!!y, a cultural entight- 
enment section guides the activities of more than :3000 clubhouses, trade union 
cemters, reading room, and other “snli¢htenment” centers throughout the soviets 
The atructuce is monolithic in two nenam. It is certainly w in the extraordinary 
care and complexity with which the activities of artinta, writers, actora, teachers, 
ectitom, scientists, and agitators are tuned to the will of the top Party leaders in 
Moacow. But, in another sense, too, it is monolithic. It is xhat Domenach calla 
a ‘‘total program.” The whole life of the citisen becomen the object of the pro- 
gram. The schools, from the primary grades on, din into him the Party line. The 
newajepers, aa Jenin said, are expected! to bv not. merely collectiv® propagandists, 
and collective agitators, but alao collective organisern. Science, iavee, art, filma, 
and literature, aa Zhdanov aald, must“... expres the will of the party.” Agita- 
tors und observers are oraniprerent and. in Dimitrov’s warde miet haw "an 
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irrecomeilable oppusiticn to all deviations from the Bolahevik lino.” These influ- 
ences go into the citisen’s home, his work, and his leisure. They are aimed at his 
entire thought and behavior. They have the purpose, to quote Domenach again, 
“*,,, of creating a ‘new Soviet man,’ % nerveless and dependent individual per- 
rmasemtiy caught in the center of a tightly structured netrork of ccaverging 
amfiuencer.""* 

‘We have been talking, in these lant sentences, about Commutist psychological 
Operations within the Boviet orbit, where the Communist countries Gevote more 
than 90 versent of their propaganda cfiort. But outside the Roviet berdem, the 
picture is different only in degree and tiraing. The combat party operates every- 
where. It «ses the eame organicational weapons, responds to the same mono- 
lithic control. This side of the curtain, of course, the Party is in an sartier stage 
exf ita grand plan. In some places, it is still trying to eutalstigh nuclei. Other 
polt.ces, it is in the stage of penetration. In atill other placys, it is making alliances 
aN) Mateuvering toward seizure of power. Some places it operates largely overtly, 
elaewhere covertly. But it is the eame party and *he same structure... . 


Schootsng 
ye have eard much and wili ray more about the monolithic character of thin 

systera both an it extends downward from the central contr>i apparatus and as 
i% presents itacli its targeta. The instruments of force end the instruments of 
peruasncs work together. The lnrces of war 2nd the armi's of peace menge intis- 
tinguishahiy. The pettercs of renruitment, indoctritation, organisation, mancu- 
vor, sessure, and maintenance are all cut from one cloth. But it may be desirable 
here to sing!= cut Wve of the clementa from this syrtem end talk briefiv ahant the 
ache line of thea uammt weoty 

As Zinoviev explaize it, ‘With us, propeganda and agitation are “wed on 
imetrvction. ... Propaganda, instruction, and sgitstion are a unity which must 
be realived eecording to the Leniniet conception of eiucation.’’” ‘this conception 
maight &: salu tu nave three parte: (1) the mastery of Marxist (ur Marxist-Leuiniat- 
Stalinist) doctrine by the sraall group of advaneed lexdere, who in turn (2) cuper- 
vise the inetruction and organizatio? of the memes in at Icast the “spirit” of thie 
doctrine, by means of (3) all teaching devices, fortaal and informal, ineliding 
achoola, meetings, mase communications, and pemonal iastruction and leadership. 

Looked at from the outside, the work of thie suntem seems to divide into three 
operations. in tie first piece, the inductzinauon and preparntion uf Party leaders 
is conducted) with extraordinary carr. ‘the schooling nyztem for the Party is 
organized in @ pyramid riding from the evening classes and study grout for Party 
members and cantidates throughout the Soviet world, through the longer courses 
(some Jasting two yearn) for loca! and regional Purty leaders, up to the three-year 
eurricula of the higher Party echool and the Acudemy fur Social Sciences. This 
is really a pyramid, and a pronmusing leader can rise thro gh it eo» he rises in party 
prominence, For example, as Schramm and fiuley,'"'* found from their Korean 
imterviews, a promising Korean Communist m ght be sent w tse Pyoung-Yong 
central Party schou! to be trained for broader remponsibilities. If hia later work 
wbiowed farther signa of potential, he might be offered a chance to go to the Yenan 
Party achool in China. And for a few chonen ones, there was the opportunity of 
the toree-yerr courne in Moarcow. 

Furthernm re, this Party schooling ia a continuoun operation. Refresher courts 
wre conatantly in progrem on all levels of the pyramid. A two-or three-year coume 
ve unnatly followed at appropriate times by a ninemoniha refresher. 
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Impdications of This Structure for Paychlogical Was fare 

{t hardly needs be said that we can expect the combat perty to be well trained. 
The evidence for thie ia in uhe preceding paragraphs, und in the activities of the 
Party throughout the world, Boviet Runsia ia the firat netion on earth to produce 
sich trained clara of full-time propagandists, admint trators, agitales, and 
omnizere to serve in a contbat party. Soviet Russia is the first nation ui earth 
in wiich the activities of euch s vorabat. party are ao honored and rewarded. Our 
owls dim view of propaganda and ngitation, our own rather feeble efforts to take 
tdvertising agency men, wewspaper writers, and school teachors and make them 
into peychoiogica! warfars. men in time of war, will be recalled... . 

. . the structure of the sombat party hus another implication for the conduct 
of paycholoyical warfare. ‘ihat is the sheer size ard variety of the combat resources 
tvailable. ‘There is nothing to be gained here by mentioning large numbers, but 
yet if may be recalled that every i'arty member is to some extent a propagandist 
or agitator, apd that the membership of the vasa Communist Party ts over sit 
millions, Communist China anrounced that it hes four million agitators. hs all 
the Soviet world, the entire communication aystoma are at the service of the Party, 
and ao as well is the etitire apparetya of leisure time. In al! parts of the worfd, the 
combat party functions, drawing on as many of the proved devices as it cnn 
maintain. This is formideble epposition. 


-. WE may doniident!y expect the Bsviet progien to be a wesal program. Tie 


combat party at work outside the Soviet orbit may be expected to approach: ita 
iargets with every veersn that is available and appropriate — combining perma- 
fom, infdtraticn, espionage, maneuver, blackmail, promises, threats, whatever in 
needed. Within the Soviet countries, the program is ao designed ss to touvh the 
vitigen a.t every time aad pk ae of hie life. 1t controls the songs he sings and the 
pmes he playy in his first school year. 63 weil as the plays he views, the beoks aud 
persod.cel ; he reads, the music he hears in his old age. '¢ de*ermines the kind of 
Orgeeniaa tions he belong: to. It monopolizen, as completely as any slate can, what 
te is told from the first words he hears until the Isst. It controls hin job expect- 
ancy as m young man, and it hoios over hin. the threat of deprivation if his work 
{alls down when he is older. We have said very little in this paper abou fear 
snc surveillance us Soviet paychological weapons, and yet it must be assumed 
that they are omnipreomt. The outpouring of refugees from North Korea, the 
stories of the defectors from the Sovietised countries of Europe, the size and 
importance of the secret police in the usax, the purges of men and the purges 0! 
music, books, and srt, 2!) testify to this weapon of control. Side by side in thin 
tot] program, thevefore, are the persuasive weapons and the coercive weapons, the 
instruction and the orders, the agitator and the nxvp. 

it should be noted thet Soviet paychologival warfare doce iileed follow the 
lines of Fickhanov's definition. In the conversion phase, the forming of nuclei 
for bee om party, and the oe Preparation of the Terty faitieful, there i is 


ono-Purhy maswens there are the agitators, whoar numbers are in the milliona and 
rhe have all mass communications aa their aljies, und v hore tactic 1 the endicas 
repetition of a few basic themes, varied to fit the part .cula” audience being addreaned., 
We shall have more to aay later about thear meraagen and tacticn 

And finally, we should make note of an implication which is pertiape leas definite. 
lens concrete than the preceding ones, but which might well prove to be the mest 
agriificant of the lot. That is the difference between the way paychorigical war 
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fare fite into the plans and operational structure of the Soviets, and the way it fite 
ints) our own plane and structure. It is not necessary here to remind ourselves of 
the low estate u! the word “propaganda” | in the dersucracies, the reluctance with 
which all the western powers took up the practive of proparands {or psychological 
warfare, as it came to be called), and the great difficulties we ourselves have put 
in the way of successful paychological operations. As cne examp!e out of many, 
eocssider the lack of communication, during World War II, between the policy- 
making centers of government and the ow!. Or recni the general estate of paycho- 
logical warfare in our military services. As prev ously indicated, we tend to dicho- 
lommise the word and the deed in psychological operations, The Soviets do net. 
And hecnuse they da not, they have Ic:s trouble than we do in Atting psychological 
opernticc. einoothly into politics and military action. Furthermore, they are 
able to reward their agitators, propagandists, organisers and other “ 

troup:,”” ax we are not, by giving them eststus. Agiletsaya t propaganda are ho:,. 
orific words in Russia. ‘They are honovific becauce the importance of these activi- 
ties in the pattern of world revolution is recognized and rexpected. Because thie 
is 0, the “paychological troops” may be expected to have a eens of mianion, a 
seme of playing on the first team, which our psychological wariare operators 
typically have sot hed. We seed not imitete the Boview, but we strould be foolish 
noe to recognize the onecetive strength of their utrveture. .. 

Tire Targets 

Tt is wale to arsume that the Party leaders see three prinvip.! targets, outNice 
the Party itaclf, for their paychological operationn. 

Ome of these, of course, is the main enemy himeelf. Here the approved tactic 
is preasure —- diplomatic, economic, propaganda, and, if necessary and when 
appropriate, military, ‘T'he only way the Party can make geinn, is by intemwe 
strviggic, maximum preaure. The leaders from “Lenin's time on have wained 
ogsainet making anything leso than a maxitnum effort, exerting any !ean than maxi- 
mum pressure. One typ: of such pressure through promagsnda is by incessant 
expression of hostility Another in by means of threats, expressed or implied. 

... & vecond kind of target is the part of the enemy's power structure — menn- 
ingg the parts of Ue power structures not dominated by the Party — which in 
“ripe fer the picking.” This includes the areas of tension and dimatiafac’ \, the 
cobomal countries, the semifeudal and underdeveloped countzies, which are vulner- 
able to the Communist approach. The Party leaders make it clear that they munt 
take pomecssion of every doubtful area or the enemy will do so. No matter how 
“heckward” a country ie, still it ia a worth-while target. In dealing with targeta 
of thie kind, the organizational weapon of the combat party = unsurpamed. No 
avance is too small to be worth while. The Party is warned that 11 must not 
expect ia every instance to convert and commuuize one of there countries immed- 
iately. ... Thia viewpoint helps to exp'ain why throughout Asia the combat 
party offered, not collectivirr.tion, but rather a division uf land among the comnor. 
people. And also why, when North Korea was taken over and when China fell, 
such hourgrote arrangements as Sand reform were instituted; but etill the Commu- 
nist party was firmly ir charge, guidirg the country in the desired direction. All 
the colcmial and ex-coromal and underdeveloped countries of Asia, the Middle 
[awat, Africa, and Latin America are regarded as targets fur the comimt party 
which sa willing to accept a sa!'l advance when a large one @ pot pomble, and 
whech im constantly eegaged in these places, un a wer of organisation, infiltration, 
nme) mancuve> in an effort to epit arena from the anti-Soviet perme structere 
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The third principal target is the Soviet mags. Both Lenin and Stalin make it 
clear that even after the Porty has seized power, still the proletariat will need 
persuasion and perhaps coercion. Tho struggle in this ease will be against what 
Lenin called that “terrible force” of values and behaviors built up in long years 
under capitatism, All external evider.« seema to indicate that the usur Party 
leaders stil] feel that the Rumian iiamers are swaynd by the “bourgeois remnants” 
of the past. The tight eurveillunce, the initrumenta of force ured to prevent 
formation of ecunterelites, the close control on communications, the “Iron Cur- 
tain” erected against cutaide idean and information, the extensive program: of 


agitation, the endlees repetition of simple theraes -—— all argue that the Party 
leaders put Joao faith ¢ than might bie newrnatad alene BE tBnadad cimnan Im bhnia wan 


weowes ae eae ey ome ee res oe eee rae Ny tae weston socammes: ie 

In ita way, each of these Largeta i ia eenential to the program of the psychtlogical 
operations of the combet. party, and each is attacked with the “maximuin effort” 
the situation and resources permit... . 


A Nek in Conclusion 


it would be unfortunate to end thia report by talking about prupagands tines 
as though the unly weapons of Soviet paychological warfare were words. 

"The point we have tried to make in, rather, that we are facing a combat party, 
willed, able, disciplined, and dedicated, guided by a doctrine based on the philo- 
wophy of class struggle, which corceiver of every group not dominated by the 
party as an encmy, and which permits of no solution to world tension until the 
Party dominates all other groups -— or is destroyed. This Party uses words akill- 
fly, but only as one weapon among many. Throughout the aon-faviet world it 
is engaged in tactics of indoctrination, organization, infiltration, maneuver, and 
seizure. Throughout the Soviet world it is engag.-| in consolidating its advances, 
combining coorcion with persuanon, trying to create the uew kind of Sovict citizen 
needed for the master bluepritit. This paper has neither apace nor mandate to 
discuss the count-rattack which the program of the combat party eceme to invite 
and require, But it ia self-evident (hat the answer to a “total atteck,” such aa 
that of the combat party, which recognizes only nominal and formal difference 
between war and nonwar, the anewer to that kind of attack cannot be merely in 
words, or even mostly in words... . 


THE SOVIET PROPAGANDA MACHhiNE* 
By Avan M. G. Lrerriz 


The Soviet Union matntaina a prepaganda machine thel comaists 
of (wo major parts — conventional masa media and a vast net :pork 
of agents, or human lranemitlers of the Soviet prepaganag tne. 


The use of mass media te sway gublic opinion is inherent in the Soviet theory 
of how to udminister the wtate. For it was a Lenin doctene, which hia followers 
have adopted, that to perpetuate itsel! the Soviet State must maintain a balance 
Letween cvercion and persuesion. 

Following the tenet of persusaon, a4 well ca that. of coercion, the Soviet lraders 
through the years have created o vast propaxanda machine. All the atranda of 


* Extracted from TA+ Department of State Bul'tin, 73 :367-70 (1951). 
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interne) ¢a4 cutental policies are woven by this mashine into a series ¢! standand 
ands Party-ine meamages for direct use in many countries, with different peoples, 
and with various occupational and income groupe. 

The machine itself consists cf two parts: firvt, the conventional mass media 
common tc oll national propagends services — which are dincunsed in this article --- 
inc second, a vast network of individusis who e7t as human traneniitters for the 
propage acts menage. 

Art home, operatung behind the protection of avnha and radis jamming of 
incayming information, the Soviet propaganda machine exe.ts every conceivable 
preesure to convince the population of the correctness of the Government's poucy. 
Abroad, this propsganda attempts to confuse and to ivolsts nations or individuals 
opposing Soviet policy — and to create and reipforce fayorable opinions. 

‘The meeaage detivered by the machine wsually finds ite strength in quantity 
rather than quality, and in repe‘ition rather than logic. Outside the vasx, it is 
inoat convincing to people who know least about the vase. Inside the onan, it 
mimaes complete effectiveness in convincing people who live under the Soviet sys- 
term, becaure it, s > insistently repetitious and overrimplified and because it dis- 
regards or detiies the facts of their own existc=<:. All basic Soviet propaganda 
recognises only friends or enemies and rules out any ecoummodation tw a middie 
view. 


DOMESTIC PROPAGANDA 


‘Ihe propaganda ayatem for domentic purpures in the vasn, Stalin has «tid, ects 
as @ “transmission belt" between the Communist Party and the people. It is 
de-wigned to reach down to all Sovels of the population and to serve 2 double prr- 
pose by relaying Party instructions downward and by permitting (to some extent) 
ths return to the Party of public reactions to the propaganda. Stalin also has 
stnted that, if the nystem failed t> function, "all state and Party work would 
larigguish."” 

In the Soviet domestic propaganda, two kinds of cppeals ere geuerally employed. 
The first, “cgitation,’’ is diweted in simple terms to tne masses in order to achieve 
immediate goals. ‘The second, “propaganda” in the narrower sense, in addressed 
to wm more intelligent audience cenable of yrusping the broad aims of the Soviet 
state. 

Both types of activity are under the control of the Section of Propaganda and 
Agitation ‘Agitprop) of the Party's Central Committee. This section must imple 
ment the decisions of the Polithuro. Agitprop units at lower levels insure a reiny 
throughout the Sovie! system. A tight control over all media of information is 
centered in thia section, which determines both the gencral line and the specific 
covere of action in all matters affecting Soviet opinion. Agilproy procedures are 
tunent, Of courne, on the policy determinations of the Politburo. 

Aamstance in securing uniformity of facta ond interpretations to he digeeminated 
through the differen? media ia given by the Main Administration for Literary and 
Putpiishing Affairs (Glorhf) and by reaponsible subdivisions of the governmentul 
minintry or the organisation concerniad. 

For exemple, Clartit ineures that al) publications, manvacripts, photos, pictures, 
radio broaicaats, lectures, and exhibits intended for the public are in accord with 
the Party's polities! and ideolegical doctrines. Qlarhit aleo maken certain that 
weh mudis do aot divulge any economic or military accreta. The extent of thia 
surveillance is apparent in the fact that Glavht har reprventatives in local Soviet 
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governmental un'ts (7aiviw, os small a¢ American counties. Hut epproys' of in 
individual item by Glavlit does not excuse tie uriginaune party if a mistake ie 
made, 


Use of the Prear in the vver 


Despite a eteady poatorar gruwth, the output of the Soviet preas has not reached 
ie prewar ieveis. Staliv. haw said that the precs ie “the only implement which 
helps the Party w epeak daily, hourly, with the working cian” and that "no 
vther auch flexible tool is to be found in nature.” Yet the Soviet Union since 
World Wee 11 has failed to publish az many newapapen, mamizines, and books as 
it did in 1030 — the mest active prewar year 

Much of this lose in Sovict publishing ia accountable to wartime deatrvetion of 
printing facilities. But in view of the Sovict preference for the press as a medium 
through which to influence public opinion, there alao may have Leen a failure 
or he inability -- to direct sufficient resources into printing to match the prewar 
volume. 


Soviet Punucanion OTratistice 


Medium Year Number 

Newspap a 1939 8,780 
1947 7 
1948 Here 
1943 7,200 
195G 7,70 

Magasincs 1939 1,592 
1946 960 
1048 1,183 
1960 1,490 

Bock, ete. 1939 42 ain 
1946 20,145 
1948 4,000 
1946 42,006 

Use of Radio in the varn 


A heavy hand of rontevl is placed in the Ussr over what is broadcast and over 
the audience's choice of what it can hear. 

Moat radio listeners in the Soviet Union enn tune in on programs only over a 
loudepeaker wired to relay stations, In 1950 the ratio of loudepealcers to ind- 
vidual tube radio seta was & million to about 4 milhon. Consequently, a majority 
of the Soviet people who have access to ra lic programe can heer only the propu- 
ganda whien is being broancast over the: wired loudspeakers. At premeit the 
Sovier trananitting %: stem reaches about one-eighth of the people. 

In accounting for the widespread use of the loudapeaker aystem in the user, 
the relative cheapness of a wired loudspeaker comj-ared to @ radio act is undoubt- 
edly second in importance to the Kremlin's demre to retain strict spervinion over 
everything the Soviet , ruple haten to. 


Cee of Fiims in the van 


The Soviet Gim industry ts relatively undeveloped, notwithetanding the impore 
tance attache] to tha medium by Boviet propagincdeata. This limitateon naturally 
saetncta the use of film aa propaganda, 
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Becnuae of the dtficultics of meeting the iteclugival demands of the Party, the 
record of fulfillment on film acleduics in 1959 was the worst in a decade. And, 
altheugh the Government's firet postwar Five Year Ptan included intentions to 
expand faciliues {cr the showing of films, it is not hkely that many of these have 
been realised 

Production and release otf 20 full-length feature films vere called for In the 1650 
schedule laid down by the Kremlin. But only 11 new films were made avaiable 
to the public curing that yeur, and § of the 11 had been in production mince 1949. 
Before Ure war, on the other hand, from 40 to 46 feature films were produced eech 
year inthe vssr. In the United Staten, the annual output is about 350 films, 
PROPAGANDA DIRECTED ABROAD 

he Agitersp section of the Party's Central Committee is aloo the unit which 
coutrols propagunda direcued abroad through the mas communication mec 
For the outside world, in addition to the ueual propaganda media, the user. emp! 
its diplomatic and miiitery misuons, and national Commuyniat parties i other 
countries, with tneir nubeidized and controlled publicity vyerations. 

The csax also relies heavily upon verious Soviet-dominated and interlocking 
international orgenizetions, and their affiliates, for propagands assistance, sucl, 
as: the Cominform, the World Federation of Trade Unions, the World Federation 
of Demseratic Youth, the Intermatioos: Federation of Democratic Women, the 
World Congress of Partisans of Peace (headed by the World Peace Council). 

These and other organizations are manipulated So influence muss opinion abroad 
in support of the policies of the Foviet Union, through wuch inte mational agite- 
uon drives as the Btockhoim Peace Appesl, the Five Power Pears Pact, etcetera. 


Use of the Press Abroad 


Su raking a choices of propaganile medis, the Communist leaders have always 
preferred the prret. Although thi, show flexibility in adapting each medium t 
their purposer, the most effective vehicle they hav~ used abruad is undoubtedly 
the newspaper. In part, this inay reauit from the fact that the Soviets give zaore 
attention to newspapers a8 a propaganda vehicle. 

Many news stories originating in Moscow a=2 conveying Soviet pil.te of view 
sre carried in the Western press, in both Communist and non-Commuw's papers. 
One reason why the Western press must necessarily giv: space to Moscow-iuspired 
newn stories, of course, is the near monopoly by the Soviet Union and its agencies 
on news about Runes. 

Sut the publication of Soviet propaganda in editorials euch as those carried 
recently in Sheng Hus Poo, Cumimunist newspsper in Djakarta, and in the daily 
Ta Kung Shang Pee of Surabaya, and in original articles like one which apueared 
first in Pseeda and was reprinted in Damascus by ALMonar and Al-Naar, tends 
to confirm that the product of the Soviet propaganda machine gets direct cistribu- 
tion in many places outaide the geographical orbit of the ves. 

It is noticeable that the volume and direction of Soviet propaganda channeled 
abroad have changed since the war. Most of the Soviet effort prior to World 
War J] was addressed to French, German, and, above all, to English-speaking 
audiences, with great strens on an idyllic picture of life ia the user rather than on 
“world revolution.” But every prewar publication for foreign consumption was 
dincesritinue | either during the war ur by 1950. The postwar Soviet forrign-lan- 
guage publications place mors atreas on (he Uswn's achievernents, cover a wider 
ranee of languages, and oe longer include newapapers. 
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Indicative of a more militant propaganda is the hard-hitting tone of Nav Times, 
a weekly periodical published in English, Polish, French, and German. This 
weekly dewla with doviet foreign policy and circulates what are frankly prope- 
ganda documents to 2 wide audience. 

The Beviet publicationg in this category are distributed through the Inter- 
national Book Publishing Corporation, a branch of the Soviet Ministry of Foreign 
Trade with ales outlets in 29 sountries. Soviet representaiives in other countries 
ales sponsor publications printed localiy, including the bulletins of the Boviet 
em baasies. 


The foreigx, Communist prees is supplied by the vear with news items through 
the information agency of the Sovieta, the Surinformburo. The Scviet telesraphie 
sgoncy, Tass, which hae a monopuiy on collecting foreign news for relay to Kussia, 
is aleo the ultimate source of most news emznating from the uran. The difficulties 
encountered hy foreign ocorreanondents at Murcow inevitably buttress the Tass 

on newt. 

Sovfoto, a brarch of ‘Tusa, supplies photographic matevial on a monopoly bamis 
to foreign purchasers. Outside the countries in the Soviet orbit and the United 
States, Tass is most, active in tne Near East and Iidia. 

There is no dowbt aa to the official character cf Tase. It is reflected, among 
many indications, in the use of Tas by the Sovicte az an agency lor training uf 
Soviet diplomats, and as a vehicle for the dissemination of official siatemente ana 
for denials of seports deemed injuncue to the iuterests of tho vesn. 


Use of Ratio Abroad 


Foreign broadcasting by the Soviets incteaaed during 1946-56, while broad- 
casting by both the United Kingdom and the United States was leas in 1950 thes 
in 1946. Over that period the vssnr almost doubled its number of program hours 
so that by 1950 the Bo-rie:, weekly brosdeasts, in combination with those of the 
Europvan satellites and Ctina, surpassed the combined broadcasts of the United 
Kingdom and the United States Jor the first tizne. 

In 1950 the Soviets broadcasted in 22 fureign languages and purticulurly etreeaed 
the languages of the Euronean and Oriental satellites. They maintained a ateady 
emphas. on rurope the Far East, and the Middle Kast, in that order. 

Language unite in the Soviet system jrepan: the broadeaste. Each urit has 
ite own editorial staff, headed by a Ruse'an but raaicly euinposed of expatriates. 
In the English-language unit, ther: are reported to be white and Negro (merican 
expatriates, and British expatriates. 

As far back as 1917 the Soviet leaders exploited radi for international proya- 
ands. A comparieon of total broadcaeting on the international wavetengths 
as between the vaar, the United Kingdom, and the United States clear!y shows 
the eflort made by the Soviets in recent yoars. 


w sadhabad Hocrs ov Fomxton Baowe AsTIKa® 
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© Thame figure: are beend on reugh estimates, asb,ect to special crualsfiea Linmes 
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"The chief criteria in Boviet allocation of time to any given avea appesr to be 
the searnen of the arza to the user, ite strategic or political importance i) Boviet 
forwign policy, and tLe capability of reaching the area by other means. The sise 
of the potential audience and the number of receiving seGa in an area seem to be 
lemes iinportant factors ia the Soviet calculations. 


Ume of Filme Abroud 


The Soviets elsim that their filme are seen annually outside the vann by 400 
mislior people. But their world-wide distritution is still uneven, and, in certain 
sreeas, the lack of dipksmatic relations or the opposition from church, eolonial, or 
civil authoritias precludes the showing of Soviet films. In eome aveas, and for + 
variety of reneons, the films are shown only by embasry personnel. 

dhe chief areas in which Soviet films have found a steady if limited public have 
bern the United States, Britain, and western and northem Euroye. Them show- 
inggs, however, have declined since 1946. A staaller number of Soviet films a 
sheawn in Inrsei, Japon, riniand, end in some Latin American eruntrics. 

Near Exstern ard south Asian counties are the targete of a vignrous fil. effort 
by the Soviets, bus the fields of the most aggressive film propaganda am in the 
Exs ropean satellite countries and in China. These fields ase cultivated try poiitical 
in Guence insuring that Soviet Sime will be shown, and by the employrent of 
Soviet file anecialists collaborating in the local production of films. 


Ties Cudsural Exchange Program 

As etill ancther major pronemanda ofiret | tha Rivieta have develonnd 2. culty ral 
exchange program in aii pomidie actives with ihe countries in ite orbit. With 
the reat of the worjd, cultural exchange activities are more limited, and with the 
Uraited Staten. fur example, deliberstely dincouraged. 

Vore (All-Union Bosiety ‘or Cultural Relations Abroad) maintains ountect 
with a network of foreign soviet Friet.dship Societies, exchanges publications, 
aredl with the aid of /ntowrie! (the State Travel Bureau) supervises the visite vf 
foxvigness in the usar. 

A constant flow of delegxtions representing sparta, Ue acts, youth, trade untona, 
arad women's activities in maintained to and from the ussx. On many occasions 
then delegations will comprise as many ax 500 mem*ers. 

Rocial and religious ties, as with the Slavic and Armenian groups outside the 
veer, are aleo played up for the purpone of promoting Soviet ain. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF SOVIET PROPAGANDA 


Within the groxrephieal confines of the uasn, the policy guiding Soviet propa- 
paenda is extremely simple. The policy is to elininate any view contradicting 
the official position on any eubject and to ervate popolar support for the Coiamu- 
nest Party by repeating a uniform and slogan-like merage in as many ways and 
as many times as porei die. 

The convictions of peuple in the van are believed to be lem affeeted by official 
propaganda than is usually claimed hy the Soviet ieaders. The obviously ertiieial 
ard eontrvjed nature of Koviet propaganda, contradicting the facts of life, arvuses 
wadeaprea! distrust Nevertheless, the reitertions leave s lasting impreamon, 
exehide other facta from pubtic diacwaon, and whow the citieen exactly what he 
morurt any if he is to eurvive — much lene “prosper.” 
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The long-range effect is to reduce openly expressed interest in public affairs 
and to create an attitude of indifference among those groupe whore: prime interest 
is food, clothing, end shelter. The curious wek to read between the lines and 
listen to ruiaor, But fear of police represtaon discourages 8 serious searching for 
the truth by the average Kussinn. 

Although from vountry *o country the Soviet tine ie shaped to conform with 
loca! conditions, the main body of propaganda inatevia) designed for furelgn von- 
sumption wesually differs but little {rosa that used xi hin the Soviet Union. The 
principal themes of propagands aru often the same, 

Th» effect of this propaganda abroad varies from area to srea. Among the 
Soviet satellites, where political control might he expected to producn the same 
results as in the Soviet Union, coatinued resentment agninst these coninvis tenda 
to diminish, the impact of both Soviet aivd joval Communist propagrnds. 

Soviet theorists are always endeavoring to develop a pattern of mass reaponee, 
a conditioned reflex. One reflex is that the captive audiences in the Soviet shore 
are learning to avoid upen preiests «nd to ecnforn outwardly. Yet a. ultimate 
effects may be only apathy, pius a sense of fruvtnation, both at home and in the 
satellite countrier. 

In other parts of the world, the success of Soviet propagance may depend chiefly 
on ‘hree things: 

(1) The existence of conditions — social injusiice and cooncnuc hardship — 
which wouid dispove an audience to believe the Soviet message. 

(2) The great volume and intensity of Soviet propaganda applied to the ares. 

(9, Tie abeence of a weil-iniormed public opinion, able and ready to distinguish 
fact from fiction. 

Boviet propaganda is undoubtedly most effective in eclonial sountries or in areas 
of the world whose recent histcry has predieposed them to distiust colonial author- 
ity. The aim of the vear has been to encourage the populations of these couritries 
of areas to suspect the motives of the English-speaking and other free nstiona, who 
are charged with “impericliem.” 

To this respect, as in others, Communist propaganda 1s a weapon of pavchological 
attack which must be met acd overcome by similar w-cpens. 


COMMUNIST ATTACKS ON Uf AID TO EUROFE* 


A case study of Communist oppoeition 
to the Buropean Recovery Faron 


‘On & June 1/47 Secretary of State George C. Marvhall in addressing the graduating 
class at Harvard University seid th<* aasistance to Europe should no longer be... on 
a plee basis as various crisea develop. Any assistance that this government may 
render in the future should provide a cure rsther than a mere palliative.” Europe's 
eocnamic problems must be dealt crith as a whole and not country by country and 
", . hefore the Urited Graves can proceed much further in ite efforts to alleviate the 
situstic« and help mari the Hurcpean world on ite way to recovery, there muat be some 
ugersement among the countries of Europe as to the requirements uf the situntion and 
the pert thane countries theroselves will take in order to give proper effect to whatever 
aecticn might be undertaken by this government.’ Thus, Secretary Marshail, rreaking 
for the US goverament, invited the countr.ea of Europe to draw up a ram lor eco- 
mrmic recovery tha’ would be the hnaeis for further gseistance by the tat 


* Faxtracted from "A Report on Hermovery Progrea: and United States Aid,” Eeo- 
nomic Cooperation Administraticn, Washington, D. C., Feb 49, pp 141-0). 
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[Thies pronoupoement by the Ber: etary of Btate, in addition to beirg en act of states 
manelip vas eleo an important act of Babes “al warfere. The wer in Europe had 
ended tnunthy earlier, but the problema of retici, rehabilitation, end reonmstruc- 
tion hed proved so large that most European covernments were near the end of their 
rescore. Even h public and private sources in the US in the 2 yacra following 
V-E Day had sent billions of doliare to Europe as relief, it had heenne increasingly 
evident that further aid would be mecesary if pulitieal and ecoromi breakdown in 
Western Europe waa to be avoticd. (Murepe waa far from being acl-aufficient at pol. ti- 
cally tolerable living atandards. For continued economic aid to be saacimaity effeet ve 
it wras neceumry that the peopies of Western Europe develop s greater in their 


abilhty to rectory thei jmdweirnd and economic potentiala to prewar levels.) 
(The % years since the deveat of Nazi Germany had witneasrd a ig resurgence 
to power of Communisia in »enrly every Eyropean countev. Aided and end, be rh 


directly and indiresity, by .no forces of Soviet Russia, Communints vere already in 
power in Poland, Hiuagery, Faetern Germany, Caechoelovatis, Yugoalavia, Rumania, 
and har mtg and were Ubreatening the existence of demceratic institutions ln Greece 
and Turkey. In Fraace and Italy the Commesiat arty constituted such a large ana 
woiwy sector of the pomlation as to constitute a ver; crave danger to inatitutions and 
individuals oriented t the West. | 

{Recretary Marshall in his Harvard ph etated, ‘Our policy is directed vot agaliet 
any country or doctrine bui against hunger, poverty, daperation, and chaos... .” 
Neneral Marshall, in fact, held out the ine of US aasis(ance tw ali the countries of 
Europe that woulc cooprte in the a ement of econonie recovery. However, the 
Soviet Union waa quick :o challenge the program ae inimical to ite interesta. The 
pabitical aod eoychologicn! warfare cumpaign waged by Communists to diarupt Kuropesn 
recovery slong democratic Hines represents an interesting case study of Commiuniat 
tactics ard metheds.) 


COMMUNIST AIMS AND INTENTIONS 


The ficrt reaction of the boviet prest to Beerstary Marshal!'s Harvard spesch on 
June 5, 1047, wee to ettesk it as... an aadition to thé Truman Doctrine.” A 
jew cays later, the Sovics Government sccepted an invitation to join France and 
the United Kingdom in a conference on the Eurcpean reconstruction in Faris on 
June 27. There the onan representatives asked that the various nstions! estima’es 
of needs be added together and presented to the United States as Europe's require 
ments for emistance, without provision for the cooperative European effort which 
waa one of the haste esumntions of the original American proposal. The British 
and stench Foreign Ministers, however, inaimed on approaching the determination 
of the needs and resources of Ecrope on a enoperative Lasia of mutual aid, in the 
apirit of Secretary Marshall's suggestion. On July 2, Soviet Foreign Minister 
Molotov withdrew from the cunference, warning of “sonsequenwa” which, he 
claimed, wourd split Eurupe in two. 

The “consequences” were not long in developing. Csechoslovakia had agreed 
on July 4 to send an observer to future meetings in Paria on the Marshall Plan. 
Hut citer the Crechoslovak Premier waa aimmaned to Moscow, Caschodovakia 
declined w participate, as did other Eaetern European states, vhich had initielly 
shawn on interest in the Marshail Plan. 

Ever since the Communista have deliberately attacied and muzh! to undermine 
ie European Recovery Program (unr). Their two principal inatrumenta within 
the particip. ting countries have been the propagandirts directed hy the Cominform, 
and Communist labor leaders who have ined to control organised labor in Karope 
and to tum Iabor sgainat the Mercha!l Man. They have syste.nsticaily mast cpr 
eerited and disterted the whjeetives and methods of the rrr, but their tru moms ean 
he clearly seen from their own statements. Tn the light of these, ther warren of 
attack in prot eganda end in Uie Gerd of ivber ean be easily traced 
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A propaganda can.osign originating in the vsesax, and amplitiod by loeal Com- 
munist organisations throughout Western Europe, sought to couius the imues and 
wo define inem in terms unfavu:abie to Becretary siershail’s proposal. Theo Coim- 
miuniste denied that (he gk» presented an oppurtunity to chouse between recovery 
and eounomic collapse. Their pr pagands was aimed to ste euzpieion, fear, 
unesttainty, and dissnnaion amoiy the Western European states. French fear 
of an industrially strong Germany, Britain's economic losses. Scandinavian appre 
tension of involvement -~ avery possible theme was exploited & serve the Com- 
munist purpose, and all the metia of Communist propaganda wore used tc attack 
American ‘‘imperialisn.” The objective, clearly, was to prevent development of 
any form of reonomie enoperation which might strengthen demoeratic Eurcye and, 
by preventing economic recovery, to create the couditions of chaoe and misery in 
which communism thrives. 


Organization of the Cominform 

On October 5, 1947, an offiein! communiqué was issued by representatives of the 
Central Committees of nine Euvonean Communist Parties — those of th Soviet 
Union, Yugoslavia, Bulaaria, Rumania, Huneary, Petand, Franee, Creononivakie, 
and Italy. The communiqué wimmarined the action taken by an international 
Comimuniat conference held in Poland during the month of September, 1947. The 
conference, according W the communiqué, decided"... to create an Informs¢icn 


Bureau’ (Cominfurm) msde up of‘... representatives of the Centra) Committees 
of the above-mentioned narties” whose taska would “|. . consist in the oqpanisa- 


tion of an exchange of ¢xperknee between parties and, in case of neceanity, in 
cvurdination of their activity on the basis of mutual egreement.”’ The new Informa- 
tion urees was to be established at Belgrade, Yugoslavia, where itu official newn- 
pe per would be published and its editorial torrd would reside. 

An accompanying resolution and manife.tc. provided 3 prospectus for this new 
agency of international communism. The revolution declared that “. .. the 
abeence of connections betwee: Communiat Partics. .. ise seria shortcoming. . . . 
The rsquirement far an exchange of experience and voluntary coordination of 
actions of the separate parties has become particularly necessary now in conditinas 
of the complicated peatwar international situation.” 

The manifesto elaborated the. . . complicated postwar international situation’ 
and the political Sasia for the new Coiminform in these terms: The wartime unity 
of the Allies ha-i been sundered tveause of divergent aims of the former partners 
and two camps had emerged -—"'. . . the camp of imperialism and antidemcerntic 
forces'' ted by the United Sta'm cad an"... sutiimperialietic democratic camp" 
led by the Roviet Union. “The .mperialistic camp end ite directing force, the 
United Stetes of America,” said the manitesto ‘'chow a growing agzrremve activity. 
This activity evolved at the same tine in all apheres — in the ephere of military 
and strategic activities, economic expansion and ideological warfare. The Truman- 
Mareiial) Plan is only a force, a Kizropean branch of the general world plan of 
political expansicn being realized by the United Staten of America in ail parte of the 
wond " 

To evunter “imperialistic plans of aggression,’ the manifesto allegra, 


P the antimperialatic easnp has to ehose ite ranka and daw un ard 
agree on a common platform to work ont ite tactics against the chief force 
of the impervhet camp, againet Ametican impenahemn, against its Engliah 
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and French allies, against the Right- Wir: Sucialists, above all, in Engtand 
and Frarce.... The Communist Parties must grasp in their hands the 
banner: © national independence and scvereignty in their own onuntries 
... fiat ggeinst atiempte at the economic and potities! subjugation of 
their countries. As the appeasement policy of Munich led to Hitler's 
aggress..., today concessions to the United Stetes of America and the 
imporialist camp may cause ite Instigators to grow even more shameless and 
aggressive. In consequence. the Communi: Parties should plave them- 
selven in the vanguard of opposition .. . in the spbh.re of state administrn- 
tion, polities, economies, or ideslapy... .” 


It im clear that the fight agsirt the Marshall Plan and European recunstruction 
wat given the Cominform’s top priority. 


Deelopr.ent of Propaganda 
foviet Potitburc representative Andrei Zhdanov, in a report on the internations! 
sitnation before the Intemational Conicrence which set up the Combaferi:, pre 
evied the main theme of the Suviet atteck of Saisification and distortion against 
the Maimba!! Piss : 
(1) “Araeriean eoonomic ‘asnistance’ purmuea the broad aim of bringing 
Europe into bondage to Ainerican capital. The more drastic the economic 
situation of ¢, country is, the heraher are the terms which the American 
Monopaies enceanvor io dictate to it... . 
(2) “Americas ‘evsistance’ sutumatically involves a change in the poliry 
of the country to which it is rendered: perties and individuals come w 
power that re prepared, on directions from Washington, to carry out a 
progran of home end foreign policy suitable to the United States. 
(3) “The cornerstone of the Marshall Man 1 the restoration of the indus- 
tial areas¢< Western Germany controlled by the American moropulies .. . 
to render aid in the first plece ... to the German capitaliats. 
(4) “The Marshall Plan envinagee the ultimate reduction of Britain and 
Frence to the status of second-rate powers, 
(5) “The Invitation ti the Soviet Union to participate in the Marshall 
Plan ‘was taken in order to mask she hontile nature of the proposals with 
reapect to the usar... to lure the countrica of Kast. and Southeast Europe 
inte the trop of economic restoration of Furope and A oerican asciatance.' 
(6) “The Marahe!) Plan would... restore the powe of imperatiam in 
the vountries ci thy new democracy and compet them to renounce clow 
economic an 1 political coopecation with the Soviet Union. 
(7) "The Marshall Plan sinkes at the isdustrialization of the democratic 
countries of Eurvpe, and hence at the foundations of their integrity and 
independence. 
(8) “Fureign eredita must net be the principal moans uf restoring a coun- 
try'sevominy. The chief and paramonnt condition of 2 ox-ntry's rehabili- 
tation murt ve the utilraation of its own Internal forces and resources and 
the erration of ta own induatey. 
(2) [An appened to the] “uma and uneqwal treaties [es the United 
Sst |} tepatios with the waen are on mntosl advantage to both partes 
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and never contain anything that encroaches un the national independence 
and sovereignty of the ountrecting parties.” 


The Zhdanov speach emphasized that — 


"|. a special tank. devolves on the fraternal Conimunist parties of France. 
Italy, Great Britain and other countries. ... If the Communist parties 
firmly stick to vbeir position .. . take the lead of ail tle forces prepared to 
uphold the national honor ard independence, nu plans (or the enthralmnent 
of Europe ean possibly succeed.” 


Finally, the Soviet repreeentative stated that “‘as for the ussr, it will bend 
every effort in order that this plan (the Marshall Plan) be doomed to failure.” 

Subsequent Communist pruncuncements cn the European Recavery Prograin 
have followed closély the main themes eet by the Zhdanov speech, and devecsped 
variations, Sinee the creation of the Caminform, the propaganda campaign agsinet 
the ghr naa been carried on by large numbers of agents and uaed large sume of 
money. The Cominform can call upon the services of well-organised groups within 
the participatiag ecuntries. Communist newapaperr, overt and ecvert, are oul- 
lisheat in almost every ER? country. Many of those who disseminate Cominform 
propaganda cali the:zelves national patriots. In moat countries and in moat media, 
the propaganda campaign is conducted with a high degree of technica! skill, 


COMMUNIST ATTEMPTS TO BET LABGR AGAINST THE ERP 


Labor, more thar: any other group in the European community, has been aing! d 
out by the Communists as a special target for propaganda against the xxp. Tits 
action indicates the vital rele labor plrys in the Exronean reovery effort. 

As one instrunent in their drive to undermine labor's support for the Marshall 
Plan, the Communists sought to use the World Federation of Trade Unions (wrvv) 
asa sounding board for their propaganda against the err. This international le bo: 
federation had teen formed early in 1945, when the atmonphere of allied unity wan 
at its peak, by representatives of labor unions from all over the world. When in 
1947 the Soviet Union annourced ite opposition to the Marshall Plar,, Coin- 
munieta within the writ sought to prevent discussion of the recovery program 
against the vigorous oppositien of the non-Comn.unist trade nnionists. Fron 
then on the rift between the Communist and non-Communist forces within the 
WITL continued to widen. In January, 1949, the representatives of the cio, the 
British Trades Union Congress, and the Duteh Federation of Trade Unions with- 
drew from the wrrv. 

Tia attempting to control labor and use it against the erp, Comnainist plans have 
been adapted to ineet local eunditions in each country of Western Europe. When 
these separate Communiat cainpaigne are exarained, however, they are found to 
conform to a coniisten’. pattetn. The following sections present an analysis of the 
most important local Communist efforts ta obstruct economic recovery in Western 
Europe and of the measures which anti-Communist trade unions and the como 
cratic political parties have taken t counter the Communist efforts. 


France 


Communist opposition to the erp has been mort lntensive and persistent wp, 
Vance. It has not succeeded, in large meamre because of the good sense and 
determination of a large part of the French iahor mavetnent, the firm actions of the 
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French Government, and the coutinued flow of American aid. The Communist 
effon, however, haw not abated. 

After the liberation, the Communi:ts gained almost comnplete control ef whe 
largest labor organization in the country, the Qeneral Confederation of Lator 
(cer). Labor, mindful of its experience under the Vichy Government and impressed 
by the role of the Con 2uniets in the resistance movement after the Soviet entrance 
into the war, accepted the leadership of Communists who claimed to be good 
natriota working for national reconstruction, For more than two years the Com- 
mauniote played the game of cooperation in reeoustruction. During thin period, 
French workers, despite shortages of fuod and cicthing and lack of heat in their 
lvymes, made the great eJort in production which brought French industrial activity 
neasly up prewar levels, The Communist hold on labor in this period uiade the 
French Communia’, Party, with over a million memLers and some five million vutes, 
the strongest Eurogrean Communist Party outeide the Soviet orbit. 

In May 1947 the Communiats ceased to be members of the Government for the 
firwt time since 1944. In September came the Cuuinform attack on the Marshal! 
Pian. These two events tranelormed the French Communists from a party of 
owtensibie eonpera:ion is national reecvery to one of avowed opposition. Although 
many Communist Party members, aod the vast majority of those who voted for 
Communist. poliicai candidates, thought of themselves as good Frenchmen, the 
party leadership bent ite efforts te the guale ext hy the Caminform. 

The 1847 Strikas and Split in tha CGT. In November and December 1947 the Com- 
munist leadership of the cur staged ite first areas attack on the French oeanomy. 
Using the cover of understandsble and now unressonable wage demands, it led a 
series of strikes in basic industries which, in ail but name, amounted to a general 
strike. Aa the strikes went on — in the coal mines, the railroads, the metalworking 
industries, the building tmdes, the ports, and elsewhere — tive Cominunist leader- 
shir showed its political hand more and nwre Gponty thiough sets of vislenes ond 
ite refusal to alow demovratic union procedures within the cor. There tactics 
contributed to the coflapen of the strikes. They aleo precipaied a spiit within the 
cot which resulted, in Decernber, in the foriaation of a new national labor feders- 
tion, the Fores Ourri4re (Workers’ Force), headed by the veteran Leon Jouhaux, 
who had been Secretary-General of the cur since before the first Work? War. Ins 
few months, over a million workers joined the Force Overitre. Between one ond 
tevo million more quit the organised labor inovement. 

The rvew Force Ournére cooperated with the old-established French Confederation 
of Chrintian Workers (crtc) of almost a inillion members to support the recovery 
program. Both organizations tuok an active part in the formation of the rnp 
Trade Union Advisory Committee in March 1948 and in opening the Committee's 
tars office to work directly with the Organisation for European Economic Compera- 
tion (omEc). 

The 1248 Strike against the ERP. The Communists had apparently weakened 
themselves by the 1947 strikes, in which i had been cl-sriy demonsirawe that toe 
Communiet leedere took their orders froin the Cominform. During 19418, however, 
deapite & good harvest snd the high hopes placed in the continued flow of American 
nid, the esonomic position of industrial workers remained precarious. A series of 
Craatic price risen followed the removel of price sutmidies in midsummer, 

The position of the Force Gueritre and crtu became increasingly difficult. On 
the one hand they urged their followers to have patience and se wnit tho results of 
Government price-stabilisation efforts. On the other hand they pleaded with the 
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Covernment to hold prices in line, or, if it could not do that, to allow some incresao 
in wages. In September the Government proposed & moderate wage increase, 
although hardly enough to meke up tho reoent jose is workers’ purchasing power. 
By then the situation had become sufficiently difficult and confused to vermis the 
Communist leadership of the cot to attempt its second round of strikes. This 
bre ke out in Oetober 1048. Again, as almost a year eariier, con! waa a chief objective 
for severa! reesons: ita importance to the whole economy, the miners’ demands, and 
the Comrounist strength in mining areas. 

The strike was a tribute to the rehahilitation of French industrial production. 
If recovery had not been going forward in France, the Communista would not have 
needed to incur the risks thay did in October and November 1948. They openly 
avowed their poiitical aims, and paid jess attention than in 1947 to the camouflage 
of interest In the workers’ problems. 

‘The Soviet and sataljite countries and Communiet-ied unions elsewhere openly 
sent financial coniributions — nominally wo.kers’ voluntary offerings — to aid 
the French strikers. By the end of 1948, the amount of aid which the Pravda in 
Moscow reported had gone to the cor miners’ “intemational solidarity fund” was 
about 652,000,000 franes. The French Minister of the Interior reported tact, ‘= 
addition to these avowed transactions, other large sun:s ware transferred eseretly. 

A new Communist device was the open aaho‘nge of (he mines, Never, even 
under the Nasi occupaticn, had striking mine's withdrawn mainterance crews. 
This time the cot cnlled out safety and maintenance men, leaving the ray oper for 
flivoding, gas seepage, and other damage to the mines. The Qovern nent had no 
choise but to ise patice and troops to protect the pits and enathe nonatnking miners 
to take over the maintenance work. Despite grest rectraint exervieed by the 
Government, there were outbreaks of violence in which several miners were killed, 
incidents eagerly expl.ited by the Communist propaganda machine. Signifieaiiy, 
the casualty lists Included alrsort as many police as sty, korn. 

The cos! strike wae fually called off after cigs weeks. it cost the French nation 
5% million tons of coal and damage to some pite requiring months to regeir. Coal 
stecke were reduced irom zhent 634 to less than 3 nililion lows. France had tu 
import about 2 million more tone of oval from the United State, thus using some 
40 millions of searce dollars that might otnerwine have bought other goods badly 
neetied by the French economy. Again, as In 1947, the cor was apparently willing 
to racrifice the interests of the membership for Communist political objectives. 
Manw workers left the labor movernent. Non-Communist unions ste ruTered 
and trade wition strength reached a postwar low. 


Ttaly 


The difficult economic situation in Italy and the large number of unemployed 
workers, who total almoat 2 miliion out of a labor force of ebout 18.6 nilition, have 
been of continuous sianificance in the Itahan labor situation, and in labor's r lations 
with the Marshall Man Unempkivinent, together with a chronically low standard 
of living. helpe to explain the Comimuniet Party's relatively large following. 

Derpite ite atrength, the [talan Commur tet Party ot dret felt obliged to moderate 
Ita public apposition to the Marshall Plan, since the prospect of aid fron: Americas 
was reorived with enthusiasm by the overwhelming majority of the Italian people. 

With the formation of the Cominfor:.: in Reptember 1947 Cormnuniet enticiam 
of the pap hecame inore vociferous. Put in facr of the - rally important national 
eleetarns acheduled for April 1048, the Italiar. Communists did not 4are to nak 
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open opposition to the recovery pregram as a whole. Wor did they take any eharp 
line agniast two long-range mover towards recovery made by the Italian Govern- 
event; > Rume Manpower Conference and thm Franco-Itelian Customs Union 


At the boginning of 1948, however, shortly after the failure of the meat weve of 
French strikes, the italian Communists comm.cod their own strike iction. Not- 
withstanding che precarious economic situation and the real grievances of millions 
of workers’ families, there rtriken petcred o::t beroce they could develop Into thi 
threntened general atriks, The workers refused to stay out under (om"nunist 


When the General Coniederation of Itelian Labor (cart) was invite’ in March 
19948 to the conference of trode union representatives of exp ecrntries n London, 
the Communist majority of the coi Executive Committee voted against varticipst- 
ing. But it did not attempt to forbid ~ttendance by leaders of the minor hy groups 
within the c211. The London conferenc:: eatablished tie zar Trade Unios./Adviscry 
Committee ond the minority groups within the ort have continued to b ‘active ir 
tice wna of the wuramtice and hsve vet up an Malian Committes along iit Mar lines. 

Agains’ 33:15 background, the elections of Ayril 18, 1948, took place. Tey were a 
marked victory for the Christian Demoersia, ue -_ party in the ee 
who bad heartily espoused the /Marshall Plan. The Communisw 1 an 
eg i ata fo ay game 238 nae age Sagerg det 

In the summer of 1948 a crisia ‘cas provoked when the cor, Commuzist 


unmistakably that they would not support Communist political ubjectives, The 
strike’s major accomplizh vent was the rupture of the cate. Tne Christian Demo- 
cratic group left the cart and led is the formation of a new confederation, extab- 
Mahod in October as the Free Geners] Confederation of Italian Workers (icort). 

The woot). declared itself to be a nonpolitica! labor federation open tec all workers. 
OS ante teak san ha een ae ear deme 
im wm recovery program, ov far ave taken only partial 
soll lites Ge teammdons organization. With tha lines Cie oe 
smunist and Democratic labor net yet clearly drawn, the car stil! inch:des threo- 
falthe to two-thirds of *he organised workers of Italy. But ite Communist leodert 
emn serjoualy damage the Italian reeovery effort only if Italian workers should 
believe that their Gova nment, their employers and the exp are not moving toward 
alleviation of the widespread poverty, unemployment, and the glaring differences 
between eouditione of the rich anc poor in Italy. 


Other Participating Cowntries 

The Communists have made their greatest efforts to obstruct the Marshes!) Plan 
is. Yrmmee and Iwiy where Communist Party membership was largest und when the 
Comrmunists controlled the great national! labor federations. In the other nartici- 
pating count jes Communiste have been much weaker politicelly and in the trade- 
wnin: movement. 

The British Communist party, although not technically a Comiifonn member, 
faithfully adheres to the Cominform position on the Marenall Plan. A continuing 
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propaganda campaign, intensified since the summer of 1248, has been directed 
aguinet the policies and lendesship of the Labor Governm nt ‘and of the Trades 
Ynion C-mngress (ruc), whieh are pictured as tuols of capitalist Ameriea. The Com- 
munist Party has urged workers to withhold cooperaticn from the anti-/.Aation 
und national production campaigns. But, except for some unauthorised token 
trikes and slowdowns in which Communists have par icipated, ey have not as 
yet. succeeded in going beyoud the stage of propaganda and infiltnition. 

Although Communists continu. to hold acre positions of influence in the trade- 
union movement, especially in coal mining aud in the metalworking, engineering. 
ud electrical tradez, many Communista have recently been removed from unicn 

by the meenbership. The Genersl Ceuncil of the Tnides Union Congrome 

las, doting the past yeas, reacted vigoroudy tw Communit agitation and has 

ibown inineasing determination to isclate the Communists, expose their tactics, 
and weed out the last remnanta of their power. 

Of the more than 9 million organined workers in the United Kingdom, the over- 
wheiming majority, both of leaders acc rank-and-file members, are devoted to 
democratic ideals and processes and uppoced to Communist doctrines. It is highly 
inpwobsble that the Communists ‘vill be able to put any effective brake or Britieh 
indvistrial output. 

In Seandinavia, Communist influence in the labor movemente has shown a 
marked decline since the end of the war. The emall Communist parties have sup- 
ported the Cominform’s position against the Marshall Plan, but the efforts of weak 
Communist minorities in the trade-union field have not resulted in any serious 
industrial stoppage. There wan one important Communiat-dinvetad strike in 2 
fereiiiser plant in Nerway which, oppuved by tie Norwegian Federation of Labor, 
collapsed after six weeks wien siie-eechere lnwelved “oted ‘oo. ciipaten Cie aiiditen 

Tm Bet¢ium the Belgian General Federatiur: of Labor has eliminated the smal! 
minority of Communist representation in ite Secretariat and National Bureau. 
Although unable to initiate strikas which would eerious'y obstruct recovery, the 
Communists have exploited econamie grievances and have intensified the extent 
and duration of strikes conducted by Socialist-led unions. 

In Greece, the main Communist effort is, of course, in the military activities of 
the Coimmuniat-led guerrtla banda. Ar the Greek Commuzist Party has been out- 
lawed, it is not powible accurately to measure Communist strength among Creek 
vorkers. It ie clear, however, that Communism has litt!e attraction und, with few 
exceptions, Greek wockers have participated loyaliy in the national effoe for 
security and recovery. 

In Austria the Communist Party has always been a srnall minority. In the 1945 
elections the Communista wur only 5.4 percent of the vote, and they number only 
5 to 10 percent, of the more than | million workers organized in the Austrian Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. Encouraged, however, by the prozimity of their Soviet 
sponsors in the Russinn Zone of Occupation, the small Communist minority carries 
on & Vigorous pmpaganda campaign exploiting harduhips Imnosed on Aurtriar 
workers by inflation. and trying to discredit the wage-price agreements inade tv 
the Socialist and «ther anti-Communist labrr leaders. Communist efforta to incite 
strikes — for exa.aple the atteinpt to call a general strike in mid-HeptemLer 1948 
over the wage-price isu -~ have nearly always ended in failure. 

In Western Germany, by the end of 1948, the trade unions had enrolled almont 
S million members. Asin the other enintries of Wester) Europe, they hud hee~me 
immediate targets for Comnrumnim aiiesnpus ot infiltration and conum. Communiat 
effort ineresaed wher the unions showed they would support the gexr 
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Tix Communist dave against exp and economic secovery has sv far achieved 
little succes through the Western Gernian labor movement. Coramunists have 
airnost no important places in the higher echeions cf tredounion leadership and 
ther influenss has declined in inany focal labor organizations. But they have been 
able to win some victories — and they remain potentially very dsneerous -~ on 
the local or plent level. 

“For jabor organisations of Western Germany have made their suppert of the 
exp untmistakaoly clear. This polic: ‘aduced the influence of the Communiste 
who were foreed by the Comiaform doctrine to take a otand against economic 
reeovery. The Communists decided openly to challenge the other Wetcre politics! 
parties, denouncing them aa “Quislings” of the Westem occupation powers, “agents 
of foreign impetialiaa’ and “splitters of German wiity." This in the general 
Corminform-type attack, with special variations for their German unity and anti- 
oceumtion themes. 

There tactics have brought the Communists te the point where they are no 
lnsger represented in any state government ia Western Germany ; they have either 
withdrawn voluntarily, or heen foroed out of the last few poste they held. They 
atid) have legislative represents.tion, but their departure from the state governments 
has forced them to lay stress on activity in the Inbur movement. They will cou- 
tinue to present a g-eat potential problem, as wil! the u..canationaliete. #9 long as 
German workers are beset by rieing prices and biack: markets 


THE COMMUNIST “PISACE CRUSADE" ¢ 


The Communsats both within the Souci Union and in 
satellite states have etrvesed the thears taai only they seek 
peace and thut the L’S and associated states want war. 


Ti: building its defenses against aggreasion, the free world has learned that tt must 
be prepared to meet the Soviet challenge on every level: political economic, mili- 
tary, and psychviogical. It is in this Last area — the psychological — that the 
Soviet drive for power has reached new heights of intensity even as it has achieved 
anew krw in morality. 

Enternational communiam has resoried to the moet callous exploitation of man- 
kind’s sincere desire for peace. Ite propagania machine is clearly geared to under- 
mise the morale of the democratic pecpien by velling tne big lie: “The U:.ited Biates 
anc its allies seck war while the Soviet Union and its natetlites want only pence." 
In Wroadcasting that lie, Moroow's only criterion is that the end justifies the means. 
There is 00 deceit to which it will not stoop. 

The Kremlin's propaganda apparatus is not only ginbal in scope; it also employs 
« Formidadie vatiety of techniques. Arnong such techniques being used with 
increasing frequency is the so-called Peace Crussde, or l'eace Drive. The American 
Pence Crunade, identified as a Communist-front organisation by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, is the domestic offspring of a world-wide cam- 
pasgen to hoax free men into dropping their defenses. 

The American Pesce Crusade in directed by 2 small, tightiy knit group of indi- 
videsals long aanociated with Comnuniat-front activities, 54 ic particularly danger- 
ous beesuse it seeka to create the impression that it is the product of unsolicited 
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mesa reaction against American foreign policy. ‘chia attempt at masquerede is 
implicis in everything it does. 

The so-called American People’s Peace Congress, staged in Chicago June 20 to 
July 1, 195i, was typical of the American Peace Crumde’« efforts to becloud basic 
iseuce ond break down Anwriean morale. Advance publicity appearing in the 
domestic Communist preer boasted that some 5,000 participants “representing 
millions of Americans’ would be on hand for the Congrean. Panel discussions were 
devoted to such typival Communist watchwords as “colonialism aud war,” “educat- 
ing our oulldmn -— for peace or war,” and “standards of hving and the war budget.” 

The affair wae further embellished by a dance, a “cultural fesdval,” and a public 
rejly. Sponsors took particular pains to entice youth into the fold with a “youth 
piace exposition” which foatured eseays, sporta, dancing, and other eompetitions. 
Such competitions are routine xexpons in the Communist peyehological arsenal. 

What the Congress really stood for can readily be deduced from the line take: 
by iis progenitor, the American Peace Crusade Though tail »red for the Armerican 
audience, the line is, in essence, that of Radio Moscow. In:, manner of speaking, 
it io all too reminiscent of the cynical “war is peace” slog.n' of George Orwell’s 
thought-provoking book, 1984.'° 

The Croeade’s prescription for American foreign policy would, if adopted. see 
the United States withdrawing into a shell that might be emeked by the Kremlin 
at will. The Crusade, therefore, fita neatly inte the international Communist 
propaganda pattern. It plays the Commurint game to the /iilt. 

Evidence supporting this contention ‘s ample. Examinition of the pertinent 
facta reveals that (1) the Pesce Crusade in tits United States ean be omiéidered to 
be a branch of the Soviet Union’s international “posce” canipalgn, which, in turn, 
evclved from the ideologies! position takes: by the Cominform; (2) the Cruesc=’s 
avowed political program is, with minor variations, that of Communist je: ea and 
perty fronte everywhere; (3) the technical anpects of the Crusa7' cf-entions — 
ie., its mode cf organisation and the techniques by which its proponents are 
trying to ecil “peace” to the American people — ere ali too characteristiv of 
Communist fronts both here and abroad. 


Internation a! Origins of the Amcrioan Peact Crusade 


merely a continuation or re-grouping of the spurious Partiaans of Peace Move- 
ment, which 3s you know has been the moet concen’ rated and far-flung oropagandsa 
effort of the ‘xternational Communist moveinent In the postwar period.” 

The motivation for the American Peace Crunade can be traced back to Be piember 
1947, when the Cominform was organized. At the organisationa! meeting staged 
in Poland, Andrei Zhisenov, then widely hailed as Stalix:'s probable successor, laid 
down the line which was to become the heart of Moscow's gicbal peace” offensive. 
thdanov reiterated the Communist conception of « world divided into twu major 
campe. The United Staten, he raid, waa the leader of the “innerialist eqgreasors” 
while the Soviet Union headed tne “new democracies’ in their efforta 2 keep 
the peace. 

The | Zhaanoy veraion of international eommuniam’s cole is. a troubled world net 
off @ chain ree ction of “peace” conferences. The “2mt major international meeting 
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of thia type waa the so-called World Congress <4 inteilectuale held in Breslau, 
Poland, in Augwet 1948. The Congress’ underlying theme was as:ti-Amerieanism. 

Only the Soviet Union, it concluded, covid tead the way io prerervation of peacc 
na the face of “aggreesive” activitiec indulged in by the United States and ite allies. 
le ts tgutficant that the sisable American delegation attending thie meeting included 
a number of persons subsequently active in che American Peace Crusade and uther 
front groupe in thi: coun 

The Wortc Congress of ntellectue!s elected a Coninittse To Defend the Pace 


series of national ‘‘peace’’ meetings organised. An early offsocing of this progvan 
was the Scientific and Cultural Conference for World Peace held at New York's 
Waldorf-Astoria Hote} in toe heme p Brees 

The tientific and Cu ference was a veritable mrcea for old-tine p- 
porters of the Communist Party. The Conference's obvious aim wee to “ro mote 
the peace” by disesertiting Americar foreign policy visA-vin that a the Soviet 
Union. qin ton ho tes in ebepney ea ton) was that inteflectuals are 
best equipped to the maanes moving e " dinnetios,. 

The international Communists’ peace drive truly came into ite own with the 
holding of the World Congress of Partisans of Pesor, better known as the World 
Peave Congress. This was staged in Paris am: Prague nmuttancoualy in 

April 1949. Speaking in ‘ samme of ines than one-tt-3l of Seuiiind,” the Con. 
gree beat the drums for the Morrow pence iine an & sathid dehaned at Wasn- 
ington. ae a ee, ‘2008 long einee familiar at 
pases” Tale ¢ United States. 

‘Tae World Peace bapived Comnonaint pathos and fronts to now ofiante. 


ae the aavinc of pesee and humanity. 

The World Peace Congress dic not stop with the purely inspirational, however. 
It named a Permanent Committee which added a new wrinkle to the drive w 
destroy the free world’s orale. The Committse deciciod to send “peace” deleys- 
tions to the perliaments of the key non-Communist nations es well as to the 
Soviet Union. 

The rensoning here was simple but clever. Should the democracies refuse to 
entertain the "pescc” basrers, the letter could sti'l end up with a royal reeeption 
in Moscow. The Soviet Unica, the Communiets h oped, would then appear to be 
tie only nation interested in peace. 

The Permanent Committee's next nuannuver was the so-called Stockholm Con- 
ferenec held in March 1950. This Corference’s major contribution waa to launch a 
shrewd, carefully contrived drive for signaiurce & a “World Peace Appes!.” The 
Appeal, makiag no mention of the Soviet Union's refunal to enoperate in setting up 
an evective atomie-control syster:, called for the immediate outlawing of the 
etomic bomb. It further urged that the guie:ument which first used the atomic 
weapon be branded as a ‘war erimina) ” 

It 9 ergnifieant that the Appeal sought to pu. the ‘war criminal” label only cn 
the user of eiomic weapcens. Apperently, the Appeal's sponaxs were well aware 
that a demobilised free world was leaning heavily on ite edge in atomic horabe tw 
deter Roviet aggression. 

‘The insincerity with whieh the Flockholm signatite ce-mpaign wae leucehed ean 
beet be evaluated by noting that (1) the Appeal wae widely eireuiated in North 
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Kores pricr te the asaault on the Republie cf ciorma, and (2) it was still being pushed 
elsaewher> in the world long alter the Korean attack began. Internatnnal com- 
munisin sew no incongruity in attacking an independent nation on one hand while 
pratzag of peace on the other. 

A second World Peace Congress was echeduled to ts held in Englandin November 
1050 but wac moved to Warsaw alter a token morting when the British Govern- 
ment refuesd to permit a number of known Communiet “delegetca” to enter the 
country. ‘Ihe phony pence theme was as predommant at the Warsaw mecting an 
at all of 1t8 prodeceseont, And the United States, as might have been expected, was 
labeled the “aggressor in Korea. 


The Peace Drive in the United States 


William Z. Foster, chairm. ;: of the Communist Party, USA, sounded the clarion 
caii for Muscow'a prace camoaign in this country in # key epeech of March 19:0. 
Foster called the “peace” 1aevement “our most decisive political tusk."’ In an 
article written tne folowing month, Gus Hall, the Perty’s general secretary, urged 
party staiwarts everywhere tv intensify their peddling of the peace line. 

“Every organization, every club, every section,” wrote Hali, ‘muni have a plan 
for peace.”’ 

A new front organisation wae ret up in New York to coordinate the national 
“peace” campaign and, in particular to collect signatures for the aforementioned 
Stockholm Appeal. This organization, called the Peace Information Center, offi- 
cially went out of busineas in January 1951, alter heing exposed as a front by ean- 
gressional investigators. Ir. February 1951 « grand jury indicted the Center end 
several of its officers for feslure to regisier under th: Foreign Azonta Registration 
Act. 

The American Peace Crusade, sponsor of the American People's Peace Congecas, 
was the Center’s immediate ancem i. Organised with headquarters in New York 
in January 1951, the Crusade wac noi long in camylug tne Comiaforen-inapired 
"peace" drive to the country at large. 


The American Peace Crusade Progrem: lia Refutetion 


On March 15, 1951, the American Peace Crueade sponsored a ‘Peace Pilgrimage’’ 
to Washington. The “pilgrima’’ lobtvied in the halls of Congress end visited the 
various executive seencies. In a lengthy interview granted by Francia H. Rusel!, 
Director of the Department of State's Ofice of Pubtio Affulys. Crusade representa- 
tives laid down theiz peace” platform. They demanded (1) withdrawal of United 
States troops from Korea; (2) negotiation of s pesce with China”’; (3) negotiation 
by the United Sates of differences with the Sonet Union over atomic-arms control 
and niutual diearmament, (4) the end of America's ‘‘emergency” mobilisation; 
(5) United Seates initiative in seeking a ‘fundamental American-Soviet settle 
ment"; (6) no rearmament of Germany or Japan; (7) no Americar troops to be 
sent to Europe. 

Sn short, the Crisacers went down the fine for everything the Kremlin wented. 
Their proposals. if accepted, wonld have negated the entire United Natinna defen- 
rive action in Korea, condoned the Chinese Communist role in the ¢ gression there, 
stripped the United States of ita defennes. and left Europe to the me rev of the Soviet 
Union. This was indeed “peace” sa only the Communist mind ean eonce.ve of it. 

Str. Rusaell refuted the Peace Crinade platforn item by item. The essence of 
Ine rebuttal waa as follows. 
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The United Nutions had dispatched troops to Kovea wo moet Cornmunist ageres- 
sion aod to restore security to the srea. Until these un chjectiven were achieved, 
there would be no thought of withdrawal. 

An for tat United Staten’ taking che miviative ir, negotiating a peare with China, 
Sle United Nations had vern seexmg « baste for A cease-fird in Kore. for months. 
A‘l such pttempis at enttlement had met with nothing Dut “diadainful rejection 
by the Deiping regime."* The peace had initially been disturbed by th: Commu- 
nists — not by the detweracies. 

The mierenes that the United Piates was at (auit in failing v negotiate a auit- 
able setuleniont of US-Boviet differences on the atomic isaue ia ttally invalid, usid 
Mr. Russell, This country, under no compulsion whateceve’, first presented a 
plan for international control of atomic energy. The pian inet with the over. 
wheitaing endorsement cf members of the United Nations bat was rejected by 
the Soviet tloe. The United States would have no part in plans “which wonld in 
practical offect provide no sure means of inapection end enforeement.” 

Ir response to the Crusader:’ appeal that the United ftetes halt ita defense 
effort, it was pointed out that the Soviet bloe was obstructing a1 bona-fide attemnts 
te emee: or rere existing world tensions. Such being the case the free world 
muat be prepared, if necessary, to moet force with fores. 

The thesis that Gormazy mus: be give no arms whatecever v8 fletly reiertod 
ty Mr. Ruesell. I¢ was made clear that the democracies had no intention of 
retuilding a German military machine 2¢ such or of forcing the Germans to t7.%2 
up arms without their conueiit. The exertion of aggrensive pressure upon Westen: 
Europe by the Soviet bloc had caused the North Atlantic Treaty nations te Invite 
Germany to cooperate in the common defense. 

The defense of Europe ia inextricsbly bound up with the American wav of life 
The United States, concluded Mr. Russell, must help Eurape to pi,Avet iteel! at 
all costs. “If Western Europe showid be overrun by communiatn, other eoonomi- 
caily dependent areas, in Africs, the Middle East, and Southeset Asia, would be 
affected, with disastrvus efiecta upon tie United Staten.” 


Vacties of the Anrican Peace Crusade 


Asnong: Lenin’s major contributions to the doctrine uf Karl Marx was the devel- 
opment of the technique through which positions of power could bo infiltrated 
and contro! of the state veised. Lenin taught his disciples to be flex'ble in their 
drive to conquer the world for communien:. He urged wideapread use of lstur 
unions and youth groups an fronta for the Communist Party. He even called for 
coup ration with democratic parliaments if such taction could be ueod to blind 
ucsuepecting op rorents. 

Stalinism has deperted from Lenin's teachings in a number of reapects. But 
international coramuniam continues to subscrivc to many of Lonin’s organizational 
and propaganda theories. In the United States, as elaewhere, deception ia the 
Communist order of the dey. The sv-cailed "Communiet front’ is the produet 
of a vhiivsophy based upon deceit. 

The American Peace Crusade is an iceal front for domestic comuwnisx. It 
craks ite real objectives beneath self-righteous denanda for peace. ‘it conceals 


© Ten treeke tre Aaadoe ter negnticte a Suet peace in Karon wee wall {Viset mat ad by the 
willingness with hich the Hoviet (Malik) prepa) for peace talks was accepted even 
though, at the time, cx forces were driving the Communiats back along most of the 
teatele line. 
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tne basic iesue — the Communist quest for worl? Jomination -- behind an apper! 
chich has obvious humanitarian connotetiona. 

; The Peace Crusaders ere anything but allergic to the old Romen. “circus” tech- 
nique, The “Pilgrimage” previously noted ie typical of the devices used to mobi- 
lise masz opinion. The ‘peace ballot,” allegedly designed to poll the American 
people un whether or not they are behiud the UN defensive action ly Korea, is 
another typical tooi.. It seeks to becloud the public mind by oversimpiifying the 
imues inveived. 

In the initial organiza tern of the Peace Cruand:, the time-tried Communist 
practice wae subered Ww. A ieuginy ius) of sponsors a4 seoured ANd CAPE jor 
pst purposes. Many on the list aro long-time m »porters of Communiat-front 

‘ir the United States. Otners are un wepecting dupes who have 
siowal their ye:uning for “the good society’ to overcome thelr better judgment. 

The Crusaden are cuirently organ lang “peace: committees" ‘n major Ameri- 
can cities. The Daily Worker — aud i¢ is significant that it hes devoted column 
alter column of space to the Crusade — has boasted that Amerleans are flocking 
to join the committees by “the tscuands.” It is also mgnificant that the “peace 
committee” idea is fully in ksepirg with the published advice of American Com- 
munist Party y headquarters. 

The Cominunicte’ fraudulent peace campaign continues tea on & global erale. 
Stalin himaelf has made it clear that there will be no slackening in the all-out 
drive to hull the free peoples into a falee senne of security. Ino recent interview 
with Pravda, the Russian Communist Party nouthpiece, Stalin etated: 


Peace will bn preserved and consolidsteri if the peopies will take the cause 
of preserving peace into their own hends.... That lu why the wide eam- 
psign for the maintenance of peace as 6: means of exposing the eriminal 
sadist simone Of Se wasmongerr fe ner of pebassy Sapocterss,” 
Everywhere the Comimunists and their fellow travelers ar: taking Stalin at 
hia word. The Comnuniwtdominated World Federation of Demoerastle Youth 
held « Third Worid Youth Peace Festival m Gertia from August 5 ty 19. Several 
“peace” conferences for India's professionals, pessants, and workers for peac:” 
ate: eet fov later in the vear. Japan, the Brardivay ian countries, France, the Near 
East are but some of the other szeas in whieh the Communist master minds are 
planning to hold ‘‘peace’ conferences —- all designed to deiude the great mans 
of frev peoples into believing that the Suviet Union's only aim !s n genuine peace. 


COMMUNIST YOUTH RALLY IN BERLIN® 


4 ‘fet ofr save @ World Pe Na oben 
1 pur pose ects | ‘ex German 
West Eur defense eforte. The Festival did not 
prove to be the success the Communisie represented si la be. 


The World Youth Festival in Berlin, from August 5 to 19 (1951), clitmazed a 
major Communist atteinpt t& capture the minds and imagination of werd youth 


in general and Cermen wwiih in paeticnler for the lnternetionelly-gulticiee mmece 


aay 


© Extracted from “Sth Quarterty Heport on Germany,” Office of the US High Com- 
nrdantoner for Germany, 1 Jul) tep 51, pp 46 60. 
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campaign of Communiem. The West promptly responded with a broad hoepital- 
its’ program in Weat Berlin wher Festival participants beg.n to swarm wr the 
emetor borders hy the thousnnds to catch a glimprs of the free pari of the city. 

The Festivai waa intended to be entirels « Communist production. East Berlin 
was to be the stage; 1,500,090 youth of tle world were to be the actort; the Com- 
meunist East Belin and East Zone authorities, the nrincipul directors; and the 
show's main theme, as indicated by the Festiva) dlogan, wis “Youth, Unite in 
the Struggle for Peace Againet the Danzer of a New War,” 

The Fentival wae sponsured by two Coreminist-front groups, the World Cogan. 
jaeliois Gf Deenecestie Vouth and the International Union of Studenta, but almost 
evury Soviet Zone organisation ia existence was revpunsible for some phase o! the 
program. Hoeta to the young visitors were the Free German Youth (rps) and 
their junive counterperts, the Young Pioneers, th; only youth groupes permitted 
to otganise in the doviet Zu::2. The rns and “foung Ploneces hed begun as early 
as April to devote “voluntary labor Sur 2 day” wo the building of stadia, swimming 


being wusde in thelr food and clothing rations to provide money, food and the 
typical bive ehirts for the visiting youth. 

The Festival, only one event in the Communist world “peace”? movement, was 
aisned at influencing developments as fur away as Japan but was directed i 
terward frustrating West German and West European cefenae. It atrove (1) to 
lay the groundwork for mobilizing youth on an interneticnal, :on-seetarien, osten- 
si bly non-Comrouriist bawia; and (2) to harness this powerful “international” youth 
force behind the present Communist campaign to represent the West Goene:: 
Government 81 “impesialictic” and the mala ally of ‘US uggrcsason” in Europe. 

There wer three dintinet though overiennting beso: wine awhick the Ward 
Youth Festival was expected to exercise its influcace in this direction: (1) The 
(~zeign delugationa which, soourding to the Communist press, numbered 26,000 
frem 104 countries, provided the appearance of international eolidasity and av p- 
port for the ‘national resistance” movement io be undertaken, by East and West 
German youth. Foreign yuuth were to receive n retum the impetua for carrying 
om parallel movements in their native countries to sliennte local rympzthy from 
the Allied Governments’ policies in Germany. (2) West German youth, number- 
ing 26,006 according to the Communist press, symbolized the German will for peace 
am] unity. They were to get a moral “Int” and practical experience to fit them 
for resistance to Aliied and Wert. Germe.s, Governmint riessures aloag Uae lines 
dictated by Walter Ulbricht, the East German Communist Party Seeretsry, in 
hie call for ‘‘vational resistance” on August 12. (3) East German youth, cle to 
+, £00,000 in number, provided the supporting chorus for the prace and Geynan 
unity campaign. They were intended to reprevet t to the foreign delegations the 
“new Germany” in contrast to alleged Wret Geninzn “imperialiam.” They were 
to eet the example and provide the well-trained famitic leadeship for futare revo- 
lutéonary actions. 

How the World Youth Festival eTected its particinante will probably heip 
detoiryine whether or not youth can be made the s.wearheed of the prerant Com- 
meuaist program. Youth's future aflectivences inay depend upon how much they 
were fired with enthusinem tor the slogana of “poam," "wnity,” “friendship” ; low 
strongly they responded to inereasing anti-American arntiment, the deifieation of 
Stalin, and the enll to “defend peace to the utmost'’; and how suvceanful the Frati- 
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val was in imparting optimiem, confidence end beth practical and payehological 
preparation for future revolutionary action. 

The Festival, as planned by the Soviets, streaned some cultural aspecta, such at 
folk dancing, music and exhibitions, but nearly all events in Eust Beriln were polit- 
ieal in purpose and charecter. Intermixed with aports and cultural affzire were 
formal political speeches, informal discursions led by tralned propagandirta, anc 
“pence” dem metrations, as thousands of youth marched behind aggressive baiiles 
slogana and stancards bearing picturvs of Stalin, Mao, o:.d other Cominunist 
leadera. Each event of the Festival was Jaudly heralded by the Soviet pas ard 
radio. 

In the Erst few days of the Festive!, however, it became quite evident that Weet 
Berlin was a competing attraction to the Communist youta. They eame over in 
unprecedented numbers, swamping Wert Berlin youth bomes and the strali num- 
ber of public events In the Western half of the city. !t soon beoame evident, 
moreover, that the food raticn provided Featival participants waa inadequate, 
especially thet for East German youth. Further, both the Festival authorities 
and the East German police proved ineffectual in preventing the youth from crors- 
ing over inte the Western Sectors of the city. 

Viest Berlin suthorities reacted promptly. A West Berlin-wide feeding pro- 
gram was ineugurated at 50 youth centers to provide hot meals as well as siufple 
refreehmenta for the visiting youth. American authoritice made available 414,6% 
portion» from its Suhoo!, Feeding Program: the British gave 50 tone of Army food 
suppties; and private German end forcign firms and individuel: donated pu 60,000 
in food and money. Cvntral kitchens were establiched and 1.32% volunteer Went 
Berlin youth ware adiied to normal etefs. In addition, special entertainment of 
various kinds wag set up, to include frre movies, television shows, evhivitions of 
verics sorte, and daily discussions at mias (Radic jn Amoritan Revtine) tha Aaesi«l 
Deminiutic Party (svp) newspaper, Telegraf, and at various other contact points 
such as student veniers and exkikition g:ounds, Abundant quantities of Weaver 
literature were mode available. 

The number of visitors increased as newa of the cordial weleome provided by 
the West spread among Festival participants. Sore 500,000 hot meals and per- 
haps 1,000,000 snacks were provided to an estimated 709,000 visitors from the 
Fast before the Feetival was over. Mure chan 13,000 vivited rias, where groups 
were sddremed by the US High Coniminsioner and other US and German offcials. 
Thousands more attended the zca “Europe Train" exhibit on the Mervhell Pian, 
watebed the exhibition of inode! trains set up for the occastun or viniied Reuio 
Free Europe and the West Berlin newspapers; other thousunds enjoyed the hos 
pitality of private families 1 Weat Kerlin. Over 1,500,000 pieces of Weatern liter- 
ature werr carrid away by these youthful visitors, indicating duth an ineatialte 
hu for iafunnetion about. the Wertern world ana considerable ecntempt for 
the German police. 

Perhape the beat indication of the succem of Weatern hoepitality war the deci- 
sion of the Festival authorities to “invade” Weet Bertir on Angwet 15. Therr ia 
evidence that the Festival ecrmnand was senouely eonerrned over the inflix of 
Festival participants into West Kerlin end the dwindling attendance at scheduled 
evente in Eaet Berlin. On Anguat $2, for example, the high point of the Foutsval 
from the standpoint of the Comruniata, nearly 70,090 youth bad vandered into 
Weat Perlin and Auguet 13, 2 reeord of 157,090 border eran gs was reached. Some 
dramatic propagande event wae obviously necemary to ervate euffcaent tensrin 
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herween the East and West Gerliners to discournge Festival participants from this 
mae movemen: jaw the West Seetora of the city. Acovrdingly, on the 15th, 
severa] thousand East youth were organised by apecially-briefed leaders, paid 2 
marks apiece, transported to sector borders at three separate points, end ordered 
w conduct demonmrations and inass marches. The West Berlin polier, in ersord- 
ance with orders, broke up their formations. In the incidants that followed, the 
Communist leadem claimed the “rreof” they werted 53 Weewn ‘urutality’ and 
‘“‘ecotusniy. However, the ret of the youth soparently eaw through this trick, for 
the ineldent did not deter them from coming over in Jarge numbers untit the end 
af the Festival on Angst 19 and fur several days thereafter 

Assessed from the Boviet side, it appeare that the Communists were successful 
in stamulating at bast the foreign delegate... Despite certain grievances and the 
inevitable political evnflicts and jeaiousies whiel. arise from the proximity of so 
many dissimilar groupe, reports indicate that Communist aid fellow-traveliag 
foreign delegates were, all in all, impressed with the East German ferade they 
wee allowed to sve. Boome, at Joust, were impreased with what -hey were told of 
East German progress in reoonstimetion and in implenonting the Five Year Plar. 
Non-Comrmnnnist foreign delegates who slready had sume sninwiving: shout the 
Comtauiist program or tactien probably went hone with their peo-Communist 
inclinations somewnat shaken. The ubiquitous claims of Soviet superiority and 
leaderthip were to them the most noxious feature of the Festival and affected 
meny unfavorably. Muen capital wan meade, however, out of the detention of 
some delegates em route to Berlin at Innebruck m Austria. This incident was 
cited as an exemple of how the much-touted jreedoms of the Western world are 
allegediy being violated. 

On the whole, desnite the defection of some few Communist delegates from Iron 
Curtain and Western ovuntries, the World Youth Festival asem= eo bon ‘ad 
fo) miclclae wa sactewn te turtttermg world Communist youth efforts, at lesat in 
inerevsuny interne) cooperation end es a public manifestation of strength. ‘The 
ma pande of Anguet 1: appeared to be highly effective as a mane participation 

owl regimentation affa'c. 

The West German delagatea seo: to have acquitted themnelves ereditally from 
the Communit viewmint, and the herd core Communist clement appear to have 
bedt the Foedival keyed up for future actions in Weatern Gennary. Lake the foreign 
ebgations, the West Germans were feted and kept apart from the Fant Zone 
Cierman youth Few acem to heve visited Weat Berlin and wry little contact 
cxinted netwoen them and Mest German rovers, They were treated ae herves and 
clever adventurers for having defied and ouswitted Allie] measures to prevent 
their attendance at the Festival. 

The case of the East German vp was diferent. Tixy were diesatisied with 
thie physical and sucial treatment recorded them by the Festival authorities, nov 
ably the diacimination against them in ‘avor o/ foreign and Weet German delogates, 
not only in the matter of huvmg and food, be:t also soperding access to some of 
the Featival evints. 1c was the Fast German youth who suffered from the short- 
a..7 of food and housing, bearing the brunt of the organitational weaknesses and 
trvakdowna jn the World Youth Festival, and the inevitable debcienciea a mnas 
uperstion of such a scate entaila, Denptte moral pressure and physical deten ente. 
prvhibly over a third of them vizited Weat erlin during the ~2zrne of the Festival, 
scomne of them returting several times. In ery cnec, it wan not to be expected thet 
ome and abslf milbon yuuth, out of an East Zone population of 19 milton, would 
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represent as high c stander! of Communist irdvetrination as the much swaller 


groups of devoted party memlers from Western Germany and abreari. 


- There facts, combined with the initiative of the Allies and West. Berliners in 
exploiting their opportunity to influence tLe largest group of Last German youth 
ever to come inty contact with the Wor*. enaided the West to make #0 important 
gain in its struggle sgainst the Co.nmunisas: ft meant the etrengtfening cf East 
German anti-regime aud pro-West a-stiment. 

The lerge influx of Bast Zoo youvgeters into Wed, Berlin and the hearty recep- 
tion given them there shoud not, however, lead to over-cptimistic sasumptt-ma 
regarding 4 positive p7o-Weat attitude on the pert of KestGerman youth an a 
rvhole. It must be recogniaeds that the motivey of many of the Kast Germen youth 
who came to West Berlin were non-political. Certainly a legge perventage were 
impelled by youthful curicsity or by @ free snact or entertainnent. Rut inter- 
views of youth indicate that the +s¢ majority ‘vere bored or dimeunted with the 
Festival, that they were eager for facts about the West, and that they were pur- 
ticularly appreciative of the fact that the Weat ste pped in to enre for them at a 
time when Communist authorities jeft them hungry znd comparatively uncared {<1. 

By their own frequent admissions, what many of this group enjoyed mcst of ail 
wer the sense of freedom in 4 non-Cornraunist atmosphere, the free exchange «f 
idene with other Germans and Aijies, and Uic ipporteaity to tes; Coumuaint 
propaganda against the reality uf their own experience. ‘The ews of West Bertia 
and Allied hospitality, characterised by s willingness to ister, tu East German 
youth's problema without trying to force propagands down thei: throate, acemed 
to impress the grouv. Non-Corimunin Eact Corman youth seemed to have a 
sensitive nose for the truth and tc. regard the acmiesios of faults, however unflatter- 
ing to the West, as an integral feature of Weatern duinccracy rather than as © stn 
af weplrroms, 

Periazs one-third uf the youuu siterdiag, tie Feeivas Lad no coriact Wits cre 
West; for those win were able to part: ripate to any extent in the ine{or Kast Seo- 
tor everta, a sense of comaraderie and international aoliderity will be asnociated 
with the Festival. This ia a solid gain for the authoritarian East. 

It iw Inir to conclude, howeyer, that although the Festival yr-bably did achieve 
the gual of injecting some fresh revolutionary seal into the aireacy convinced 
party-line menibers, for the rerk and file of Eaat German youth this was not trie. 
or them it was n distinct disaeppointrien’ in comparison ty the Whiteuntide 
youth rally of last year. And, contrasting the freedom cf Wast Berlin with the 

ali too-familias represeione in their Bovie-nerupied homeland, the Fisiival embit- 
Suk ahr ne eapatand > Gch ah teh. pote reyeewon of the current 
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THE “FREE CERMANS” IN SOVIET PBYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE* 


By Eric H. Botrw 


The Soviet Unies formad 0 “Free Gerson Commitier” 
yo) Meare mm 1043. The Commitee, compnced 
captured prisoners of unr, was whulrtoet by the 
Sam oven a , te diate Germaes t rarer. 


Boviet an toward Oermeny, jurt ue Boviet pilicy 09 many imure, bean 
testimony to the Rexihility cf the Boviet pobcv-maler:: a fleniiniity which both 


® Eatrveted from Puhhe Ovision Quarterly, 14: 285-02 (1960). Ripriawed with (he 
permission of Peblu Opias~. Userterly, copyright holder, and the author 
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Soviet Peychole:‘cal Werjere 


vv Geantamn ol ind aie Canta aad as man tive, cas of the 
af pos some insights into 


Mawwe's xirtimo use of the NeKone) Ccomssittes of Pree Genmoes and the 
Lesgiune of Corman Officers iw of particular interest for two reasons. Firat, these 


metry oe frwray Toes dice gs seca patie mace trap 04 


Soviet appeal to German nationalism are a thing new. We may recall Radek-s 
famous speech i» support of the nationslistic militaristic anc reactionary proups 
which made ariartyr of Loo Bchiageter, after the latter had heen executed for 
sabotage by the French occupation forces in the Ruhr. Yet Schlageter had fought 
againat che Comsunista in a Baltic volunteer corps. And at preeent, the Soviet 
Puppet government it Eastern Gu rinany is atvempting to cash in on all the national- 
totic frustrations and h~pes of a divided Germany. 

Let us, to begin with, recall briefly the saliert points in the hietory of the National 
Komitee Freie: Devtechland. \t was an organisation founded in July 1913 among 
German prieovern uf war in Russia. Up to that time, te attempta of German 
Comasunet emngres in Suse ww uacovtrin«te German prisoners with Marxism and 
to acquaint them with the virtues of the Soviet mystem had found little positive 

responae among the captives. The creation of the Free Gern.any Committve con- 
Salidiass 3 Ganih denentane toute Yi. pence etl: 
NATIONALIST APPEAL REPLACES COMMUNISM 


The new policy dropped Commimier entirely, and adopux: instead German 
natioralion, etreasing valuce which were claimed to bo goncindly C-cman, me 
opposed to siitler’s perverse values viich led to destreetion «f Germany. The new 
line found am ear among enlieted men and officer aise, both because /1 wes clever 


Comrie émignés mech an Withelm Pieck, aber Uri, and ine pot Heck 


caure to induntrialists and trusts. It was his apeech, rcner than thet of the Com- 
erruniet Vader Pieek of the Communes port Breded, which esine : iovest vo Con- 
sauniat economic doctrine. The now line way vetarly apnparens fron che predomi- 
nant selection of nor-Com nunie sprekeva, and from the sem-Comnin Diet em nhany 
im the aperehee of the few Communists taking part. 't in the hae of the netionalsen 
Of 1812. The ghowt of General York and the 1812 Wa> of Liberation wae recalled 
im the ro mag Manifesto to the Gerin.a Prople imued by Ge Committee 


"Crar bamtory 906 ua 8 grent example. 120 vars ago, when German woupe 
stell dead on Riaman aml ae eneenre. it wae precieety from Rumman act! that 
the Set cone cf Germany — von Stein, Arndt, Claaeewita, Yorrk ond 


Poyehs'ogical Warfere Cascbock 


othere — appea'!:d to the conecieave of the German people over ihe heads 

of the traitorous German rulers, and called upon the German people tu wage 

& wat of liberation.” 
Ths flag in the meeting hali was the black-white-and-recl of the Empire, the colore 
of the rightist factions in ihe Weiter Republic. The Weinisr Republic itself did 
not fare well in the opening sveccinw ena the propagauda of the Free Germans. 

The strew on nationalism sn? other values likely to receive widezpread accept- 
ance atnung Germens vith eight vears of Nasi education war niso a reason for 
securing General von Seydlitz, descendant of Frederick the Great's celebrated 
cavalry general, as the head of the League of German Officers. The League was 
organised in September 1943 and <as immediately integrated with the Free Ger- 
meny Comrznittee. Field Marshal .“:ulus did sot come to adhere to the League 
until after the abortive coup of July 20, 1944, end the resulting brutal treatment 
of hia colleagues in the general sta. His letter in Pravda (August 14, i944) wae 
one of the major landmarks in the propaganda of the League. 

Creation of the Free Germany Committee lod to the formation of small, under- 
ground Free Germany groups in the Reich. It ‘ound widespread echoes among 
German refugers all over the world. Must grougo were of a pupuiar front aature 
‘with “+ hard core of Communists, but their effectivences was cirev-necribed hy the 
fact hat they were not in cvotact with those Germans who might change the 
cours of the war. This wae resceved to the pryciological werfare organisation of 
the ree German; Committee in Moscow. 

PROPAGANDA OF THE FREE GERMANY COMMITTEE 


Pee pryvhongicd suclein Condue! “yy thy Moscow Comtyuiewe Wei uz tarde c, 
clever, anc well-pianced. (Much ef the material cited below on the psychological 
warfare of the Free Germ: ay Commitwe ia derived from the reporta of the wartime 
Foreign Broadcast intellyense Bei vice (rms) of the US Federal Communications 
Commission.) 1\ was conducied by word of mouth, leaflets, newapapers, and the 
radie,. Upeakers were sent to the various camps in Remain in order tc win over 
the priawers of war. Their succes seems to have been closely correlated with 
the state of the food ration, being bigh where the deily lot of the prisoners was 
good, or were membership breugnt advantages such as more food. One member 
of the League of Cormen Officers eatimuited that in the summer of 1944 the mens 
tvdwuip of the Free Germany Committee included 76 per cent of the enlisted men 
evd 45 per cent of thy oSicers who had been captured by the Soviet army. 

Much of the important work of psychological warfare was carried out by the 
I 'remtherofimaechtugle, the cormitter's plenipoteniinries at tne front. These were 
rmall groups, often conseting of teuns of two, equipped with icudeprakens, who 
went to the fruat lines to speak #~ Ue German soldiers acroas co-man's land. ‘TM.eir 
d-cens.de were usually direcied to th. iminedate tactical goa! of inducing the Ger- 
route to surrender. Such efforts sometimes took on the nasure of a campaign, For 
metanuce, when ten German divisions were surrvundes af Kersun ¢ lacge: number 
af such luudaneaker operator, headed by Cieneral \nn fseydinss, carried on what 
they called a “political offensive,” trying to induce mans sur‘enders. They claim 
thun t- have saved 20,000 men. Another such offensive wie conducted at the 
Chericassy pocket under i.e direvic of General von Beyd its, who in turn was 
guided Sy Colonel General Fhoberbakov, th: former Soviet Deputy Commiaar 
of National Defense. Ven Sey ilits ent letters scroes the front lines to Gonerals 
Lich and Stemmermann, urging th. ‘> wrrender, but without succem. 
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Millions of leefleta were dropped over the German lines. Ons of these showed 
a strong Valkyrielike Germania, who had broven her shackice. :dercing a huge 
‘Word inte e spider-like Hitler. The caption was the Nasi slogaz “Vou ctetachlend 
Erwache’’ — Germany awete. Another ‘afict showed Count Einsieds! ii is 
Laftwaffe uniform, holding up a leaslet with a respect-insniring picture of Bie, 
marck, who was pointing to a scrawny Hitler and emying: “This man io leading 
Germany toward a catastrophe.” Count Einsiedel ia quoted: “A War of Germany 
ugainst Reussin ie stupid and without a cha. .e of success. This my great-grand- 
{ether, Otto var, Rismarck, reid again and again, and every evldier must daily 
become more eo ivinced of its truth."’ 

The Mossow Committee hed ite weekly organ, Freies Deutechland, which begxa 
pubcating in |Aosoow oii duly 19, ivtd. i appears t have been the only news- 
paper avaiiabl; in campe for German prisoners of war. Shortl; afte the Com- 
mittee was stsried, ite radio claimed that 3,250,000 lesfiete with the text of the 
Manifesto of the Committe and an equal number of cupies of the paper Freies 
a vere dropped over the front and in Germany (rats, Aug 25, 1043, 
Ni-2}, 

Broadcasts from Moscow over the Free Ciermany station were beamed to Ger- 
many four fiznes, and later six times, a day. The pause signal of this station was 
the patriotic tune to Arndt'e “Der Goti, der Eisen wecheen fies =...” Ait broad- 
casta were reported to have closed with th: slogan, “Germany muct live, there- 
fore Hitler met fa); fight with us for Free Germany.” 

Nazi Propaganda Minieter Joseph Goebbels took notece of the propaganda, ard 
thevaerht that th spewel eines WL A hot fab Ge bev s och Giseve wpun pudhe 
opitsacn "” Other remarks by the lece sate it prupagundiat and his effusiors of 
anger over vor Seydlits showed thet the Free Germans were hitting their targets. 
Mt might be noted here parcnthetically that although Goebbels welcomed many 
Allied acts and statements as facilitating hu ow. propaganda, he also praised the 
Allied “Calsie Soldiers’ Broadexsts,”’ whic), purported to be a German station 

The broadcasting staff of the Free Germa:y station appears to have deen large. 
Usually broadexsts were recorded on round trucks taken out to 8 prisoner of war 
canmp near Moscow. Majors Hets and Homann, sid liter many generala, led by 
von Seydlits, and including Genera] Lettmann, commented on the military situa 
tion. A Captain Hleiecher dealt with economic questions, a Captein Hadermann 
with political, cuturel and educatx:nal questions, Other on the programs were 
Lt Charisius, the former as officer, who apoke over Lie radiy about his conversion 
from Nazism; two Protestant chaplains, Matthacus Klein anc Johannes Schroeder: 
aCathohe chaplain, Joseph Kaincr; Lt Kuegeigen, a Berlin editor; Lt Ruecker, a 
profeseor cf civil law ; and Pvt Keaeler, a wori'er from Chemnits, whe often: acidresen| 
Germast,‘youth. 

During the 1944 sumincr offensive of the Red Army the number of German 
generals who surrendered vas 90 large thet it was tantamount to a meas surrender. 
Twemty-tes genera were taken ina five-week period. On July 17, 1044, twenty 
of them marched through Moscow at the head of a huge column of prisoners 
Thirty of » total of seventy captured general: in Kussia jouced the League of Ger- 
man Officers One of them, Lt General Hofriinte:, ecanmander of the fart y-first 
Armored! Corp, wrote a acathing indictmer.. of Hitler which was broadcast on 
July 19, 1944. 

Thia talk by General Moflmewter wos the fret of three notatle broadcasts ia 
which generals wire given the oppertunity to erprean thew oppnaition to Hitler 


Purcretegiosl Werfere Casedeok 


A second statement, on July 20, 1944, was made jointly by seventeen generals 4)! 
veterans cf World Wars I and fi. (Amer, Baeuraler, Coorady, Engel, Erdmano 
dorff, Gehr, Gollwicser, Klammt, von Leutgzow, Micharlis, Mueller, Mueller-Bue- 
low, Schmidt, Steinkeller, Traut, Trowits, acd Voelckers.) On August 6, Genernla 
Lindemann and yeu Kurowski adhered to this appeal, which etated in part: 

“All generals atid «“cer who are wrare of their resposzibility are faced 

by this alternative: either tn wait until Hitlor has enerificed everything or 

to reeiat hima now and to make an er.d cf his regime in order to bring sdout. 

the end of the war... . Adolf Hitler and bin adierente want to contione the 

war under the wiogan “vicdury of Uvoi’... Resist Mitier! Refusa w 

chey his conmmande! To fight against < Titler means to fight for Ocrmany!”’ 

On October 28, 1944, Ficld Marshai Paulue made a thitd spectacular appeai 

along similar lines. We attacked Hitler and Himmler jor their atrocities and lies, 
and for driving the Germau people to ruin. 


LEADING FROPAGANDA APPEALS OF THE FREE GERMANS 


The Free German atation in Moscow was among the radio stetions monitored 
by the Foreign Brondcast Intelligence Service (ypis). The ruts daily repora pro 
yide material from which the principe] propugande themes of this stetion can be 
extrapolated. They ure consistent with the slant of the Mauifevto anc the apcrches 
given at the founding assemblies uf the Committee and the League of Officers. Bix 
main themes can be noted, of which the last two do not appear to have een £6 
heavily weighted as the first four: 


TB. Ti lodsesdrt, Compare wile cetephsece cant ie Sat caae ib a sumtin dG ofisceds | 


one. 
2. "We ithe Free Germans} are a reepectable, genumely German orgenization 
and will be successful. Our causc is right.” 
3. Attacks on Hitler. Overthrow him! Appeals tc the Germone to rise, 
4. To the troops: surrender! 
&. Publicity for aud wariing against, atrocities and war crimes. 
6. Keaasurance with regard to the future ef powt-war Cormany. 


Defeati-m 

Defeutist propaganda took a number of ditferent forms. In one broadcast Ue 
defeat at Kherkov is deacribed aa s consequence of the creakiry Nasi regisne, 
cabinet changes involving Vrick and von Neurath, th: futile Nasi (error, and the 
hopeless position of Gerrsans (Aug 26, 1943, N1~-2), An erticle written by General 
Tattmann, which was also Lroadcest, poirted to the inevitable doom of the armed 
forces and the necessity of an ezriv armistice (Sep 2, 1943, NI-2). Shortayes in 
metals were interpreted as dauming the Nasi war effort: Germany imported all 
her nicke!, and suncrea irv-:a suortagen of tungster: and chromism. Hence hor 
weapons were of poorer quality, and this would have a decinive etlect on the course 
of the war (Bep 18. 1943, N1-2). The idea that the war was ket and that fue con- 
tinuation wasn hope'cas waa often atressed (ep 21, 1043, M1-5). The dire food 
situation wae deac-ibed (nna, Sep 24, 1944, » 16). Other broadcants painted pic- 
tures of stark disaster and hopelem situations; faded hopes caieed the epectr= of 
Napoleon (Feb 0, 1944, M2). The futility of fighting was illuntrated hy « broad- 
cast on the buttle of Nirovograd (Jan 10, 1644, N1I-2), The twtel oumber of Ger- 
men prisoners of war waa reported an having rien to a grand total of 1,290,000 
(May 15, 1944, o«l). 
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Sores Paychological Wa-fere 


After D-Day, the Angk-Ameriean invraion wae the chief topic on the Free 
Caran matics, and June 6, 1044 was neen as opening the final phese of the war. 
Erich Weinert broadcast that Faurciam’s defeat waz Germany's hope (May 165, 
1044, ccl). 


“We |the Pree Germans) ere a respectable, qnaebinly Salem organization, cnd will 
be euccesaful. Our cause t2 right." 

The Cosamittee, being s.cutely aware of the normal muspicion of moet Germans 
thet it ware Communiet urgenisetion and s Boviet tool, was anxious fo overcame 
these views, since thzy limited the efficiency of ite propegende. In th .vunding 
newemblies this waa done by emphasis on nationalian, by ident fvation of people 
of wll classes in the commun caus: againat Hitler, by caref! avoldasce of Cornmu- 
nist doctrinu, and by giving the Vorumitter © “reaprotai.e”’ letterhead witt, names 
ewch aa von Seydiits end von Einsiedel. 

Coup’ sd with thie sure of respectability te Free Germans held out the prospect 
of their own eucceas and ultimate victory as against. the doom and uytimate defeat 
of the HiLerite forces. 

Ts: Free Sterman atation puinted out that it represented 1 German movement 
watu Gerinae eins (Mar oe, i066, B11). Steamers [rom ai walks O1 BIC and With 
dierent opini s spoke, and vanous broadcasts were designed tor different groups 
in ‘he ponulaticn. An old Serlin Social Democrat talt=4 to Moca, Democrats 
in Germany. Consideruble propagandn was. <lirected to religious grouje. in a 
conversation hetwee:: the Communist Walter Uibrieht and sgn coast Dr. Joneph 
Raton, Tm sahe soenenietsed he ter te we ie Chel sD a, 
on July A, 44, Major Mannetein (2), a nephew of Count von Galen. Hiahop of 
Muenster, ampered that the Church should ansis( the popular movement to over- 
throw Hitler (ene, Jul 15, 1044, pm 1-2). An @:peal was made by the Cerman 
Protestant an/| Catholic chapleins from the eastern front to ali chaplains of the 
Wehrmacht to support Paulus and von Seydlits, and to end the useless slaughter. 
This was rebroadcaet fror: London on August 20, 1944 (nes, Aus 30, 1044, p 6). 
As a type of reward, priemers were allowed to browdcaet to their parents, and 
this induced Germans to iizten to find out about the fate of their sens. 

The euc:zes of the Free Germany Committee waa iicutioned from time to time. 
Prisoners were said to be changing their attitudes (ju! 2%, 1943, Nij. The Com- 
rautter’'s Manifesto was nid to be widely read (Sep 17, 1943, N1-2). Tne Com- 
mittee waa described as being strong and having great. influence on Germany's 
future (Sap 17, 1043, N1-2). A Pie Zippel reported that the propaganda efforta 
of the Committee had affected the German homeland and the soldiers at the iront 
(Arig 25, 1943, N1-2). 

The fact that the Free Germans represented a good and successful cause waa 
suggested also by broadcasts euch as one by General Lattmann, in which he rad 
thet all Allied powers were staing to oxterminate recial arrogance, to eliminate 
Hitler, hia system, and his idealogy of conquest. 


Attacka on Hitler. Overthrow him! Appeala to the Germans to rise 


Moat speeches or articles included attacks on Hitler, attempts to discredit him 
in the eyes of the German pecplc, and efforts to shuw how he slone, or he and a 
apsvall clique around him, were responeiile for military diesstera. Suc broad- 
caets were accompanied by cypeals to overthrow him. It was aad that Hitler 
would use poison gas, and would not care if tte German people were destroyed 
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(Deo 2, 1043, Mi-2). Hitler betrayed the officers, not vice versa; henee the off- 
cers were at. liberty to fight him (Dec 13. 1943, J2). Lasitwafle General Luets- 
mann said that Hitler had defauly-s on all hie promines (nee, Sep 15, 1944, p 5). 
Hitler barred mail from Soviet prisoners (Mar 20, 1844, M1). General Hofmeister 
sic that Hitler had no strategic ability. 

Within a day after the Normandy invasion, the German people were asked to 
overthrow Hitler (ens, Jun 17, 1044, p 3). These were constant rzemages and 
appeals for the Germans to rise. On September 8. 1944, ‘‘Russis” called on the 
German people to tuin against Hitlez. Another time the civil eervanta were told 
tm revolt (Aug 25, 194%, N1I-2). The Germans were warned that tue Teheran 
Conference represented their last chance to seve the Reich and to join democrati’ 
nations (Dec 9, 1043, N1). 

The Committee immediately saw tie propaganda vaiue of the attempted coup 
aginst Hitler on July 20, 1944. A:hough the Committee had nothing te do 
with the coup, it tried to enhance the importance of its fcllowing by inaking it 
appetr as their work. In an appval to the people and the Wehrmacht on July 21, 
General von Seyddlits said, ‘Courageous men rose against Hitler. They thereby 
pave the signa ior Ue wavetion of Germany,” and Genersi von Wartenherg 
oa ‘het the leaders of the Fre-dors Moveinen? wore atil! alive. In contrast, 

Britich loofeie Jescrited the plotters ax ‘not worth anything. ' a iudament which 
the notorious Judge Freisier of the Nasi People's Court rejviced in citing to them 
before he pronounced the death sentence. 

Further broedcasta crging action inciuded an appeal ‘o German and foreign 
Workers in AFMein he MUUE.1e% LO CryRAIT! DLJ RifMe (bee bep ic, 1944, 
p 9), and advice to avidiers to take 9 few hand grenades or, if possible, a pistol and 
some ammunition to gve to retiable ‘nends at home (una, Sep 20, 1944, 09). The 
Volkasturm was tok! to rine egainst Hitler, instead of fighting for him (exe, Oct 
25, 1944, p 7). And later, Dr. Hadermann warned in Frees Le.ehland not to 
delay the revolt too long, elee the good faith of the Germans would be questioned 
(ges, Nov 8, 1944, p 12). 

An appeal by fifty genersla in Decembe7 1944 marked an intensification of the 
propaganda campaign (nes, Dec 20, i644, p G. The East Proseiaen population 
wee told to turn against the Nazis and that the Red Army wonld not revenge 
iteelf for crimes committed in Russia, Whose who asked, ‘What can J do?,"”’ were 
given the answer: “End the eer.” 

Te the Troope: Surrender! 

The surrender theme represented a more tastical eapect of the prvpaganda cam- 

ign. la an open letter von Seydi ts advised General Model to surrender, snd 
Field Marvhal von Manatein waa urged by General von Daniele ty do hiarwine 
(Fet V9, 1044, M1-2). Iu other browcaate, encircled generals were described na 
favoring surrender (Fels 22, 1054, M1), ani! many Nasis were reported aa having 
rurrendered at Cherkaesy (Set 25, 194%, 11) Ase Inte aw Moy &, 1065 wher. 
sore “Webcwec’.t unita were still nesting th: Kusens, they were warned that it 
was auelon: to figlit on (May &, 1945, Ad). 


Publicity for, and Warning apainet. Atrocities: evd Wer Crimes 
Thie there war not = heavily emphasised, ait the Fre German atation broad- 


cast a considerable amenint of ieformatoon regarding Gar crimes, ated sttempted 
to ver broadcasts ven deterring im@ucnce. For instance, Major Mets First Vier 
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Prewident of the Fw Germany Committe, gave a detailed description of 2n execu- 
tiom van used by the Nazia (Sep 1, 193, NI-2). Germans were tld to avenge 
Naxi atrocities (Sep 6, 1943, Ni-2). The Wehrmach’ wan warned te ceuse its 
worched earth policy in Russia (Sep 2%, 1943, %1). Judicial Offiecr Klein urged 
pursishment of war critainals, and a trial of war criminals at Kharkov was given 
extensive publicity (Dec 17. 1443, Li-6). 

Im addition to Hitler, several Nazi leaders were particularly singled out s@ war 
crimiinale: Geuleiter Greiser, for looting in eastern Europe (May 3, 1943, 215); 
General Dittsaar, who wus descrived as the most iiangerous type of war criminal 
because he called on soldiers to hold out (May 9, 1945, A3); Reich Minister Funk, 
beesium of hia looting (May 14, 1945, A3); and General &ehoerner, who was called 
amourderer and war uriminal because he continued the war (May 12, 1945, A3). 


Reawarurance on Postryar (srmany 


im one of the earliest broadcasts on postwar Germany, Pfc Otto Sins emphasized 
that. workers tnust build the future Reich, that they must have the right to work, 
and thet the common good must be the guiding considerstion. There would be 
freedom of speeth aid pirese, nu amociniion with fascists, and the trusts would 
have ta he dimunlved (Aus 27,1942 N1-2), The Germens were reaseured that nc 
bolshevigation of the Reich way pianned (Mer 20, 1944, M1). Germany would 
be w strong democre<y, ruled by the people, and she could return to the commu- 
nity of cxtions. O1 course, there was no mention of genuine Russisn intentione 
and reparntions, as discussed in vhe Russian press designed for homes consumption. 


REACTIONS TO THE COMMITTEE'S FORMATION 


The Allies were taken completely by surprise when the formation of the Froe 
fermmaay Committee wes announced, US Ambassador Standley hac not been 
informed of consulted. President Roovevelt and Secretary Hull declined com- 
ment. Foreign Secretary balen sunounced in the House of Commons on July 24 
that he had not been informed, and that he did uct intend to recogaize any siri- 
lar committee in l’ritain. One reaction, more critical than most, suggceted (hut 
thin waa ® tnove in the direction of a separate pes.e, and noted that. it certainly 
worked againat the Ailied demand foc unconditional surrender This independent 
step by the Soviet Union was interpreted by “US sheervern"’ in Moscow ae con- 
titer ting notice to Great Britais and the US that the Soviet Union would puraue 
un pmdependent course in Eurape after the war. The New Staxe..un and Nation 
beliesved either thet it was a sign cf Russian independen’ action. or a token of 
incitement greater cooperation aniong Allions 

The Axia ecnintries were quick to exploit the unilateral aspect of the Free Ger- 
mane, Rada Rome spoke of “Diunited Nation: ‘ul 26, 1943, H5). Tokyo's 
Dornei neews broadcast in English tc ite Greater cast Asia Prosperity Zone on July 
23, eaying that the /’ravda renurt on the Committes (a one-page spread) exploded 
hke a hombahell among ‘achingten pecltical circle one thet officinale ehowad 
uncesncesled alana cver thie latest, Roviet etep, which was indicative of Boviet 
sprrationa in Europe (Jul 4, 1043, 72-3). Goehbels aiss noted this in his diary. 
Kerlin saw it aoa"... Bove intention to gain a key position for the deamination 
of Europe hv eetabieahing = Soviet gevemnment in Genwsry, giving further justi- 
fiestaon to kurope’s defensive wir under German badersiip’ (Jut 27, 1943, D14). 
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tHE COMMITTEE AS A TEMPORARY EXPEDIEN 


But theugh the Russians were apperently quite willing to keep the Allies guens 
ing, a broadcest shortly after the inception of the Committee warned the Nazis 
agninest hopit g fora seperately negotiated German-Russian peace, Following the 
Moecew and Teheran conferences the Commi ttee’s propaganda was closely adapted, 
to the decisions taken at thene conferences. ' 

After the Yalta conference. however, the Ruwians started Wo play down the 
role of the Free Germans On February 15, 1645, a report from vWoscow stated 
that the Committee waa tolerated on Russian territory purely asa military expe 
dient, out thut ite value tu the war effort was doubtful, und that no concessiona 
had been made ¢o it. A few deys later Moscow wae descrived as being irale over 
the surmise that the League of German Offivers, particularly the generals, might 
head a Reich government. It was poimted out that Marshal Paulus waa uc poiit- 
ical figure, ad the publicatian Mar and the Working Clase stated that any sich 
rumors were puisonous lies. 

The postwar pelitical aims of the Committee were recondary or incidental to 
its primary military aim of psychological warfare. Creation of a future political 
core for Geimany, or of a Soviet-inclined group of generals in the event cf a gov- 
emment established by a coup of German generals, miy poweityy have boon wdili- 
tiona: reasons for founding the Committee, but they could net. have beon banic. 
Too many efforts have been made ta trace a direct connection beeween the Free 
Germany Committee and the present government of the Eastern Zone of Ger- 
inany anid ita polive force. Many fonser Free Germacs hold leading positions in 
Eastern Germray, it ix true, but they are the ones who were old Communints, 
who attended the ‘‘antifa’ cunverston schoals, or whom the Russiara considered 
trustworthy ae military or police technicians. The Jact is that the top Jeadera in 
tne East Zone of Germany ere veteran Communists Lke Peck and Ulbricht, while 
von Seydlitz and Paulua have disappeared from the political arene # rvdlits’ 
usefulness ended citer the war, when the Corrmi tee wes citeolved, and Paulus 
paras’, inte eclipse when he returned to a dacha »ear Moscow, having ‘nace a 
apectu ula: appearance at Nuremberg ae witsces before the international Military 
Tritinel. Count von Einviedel now hvea in the French Zone of Germany, 

It. it difficult to evaluate the effectivences of the prowagands cfurts of the Free 
Ge-mans. |t scema that they hoped at best to get the seople to rine against Hitler 
and put an end to the war. The Ruesiana were not biind to Germen paycholagy, 
and tenacd to promote rather than hinder the intcmel opponition againet Hitler 
However. as events showed, 2 mann vising against the Nez! goverrment did not 
occur, This sppeary to hive been another instance in which Communist 1 pecta- 
tiona were mere cleacly cligned with wishful thinking then with r-abty. 

On. a more b.nitel acale the Committee aeeme wo hare teen a enirtributory cause 
for the German collapae in the Fast) The loudapeskees et the front, the radio 
talks, the lenfleta, anc, the other calle to surrender no doult brought over many 
Germana who would otherwiac have fongnt on letbangally. ut the propagand 
wea meily e%eclre «4 Aeven’ sing only at there points of application where the 
military situation was hopeless The Committers helped alan un erystallioe anti- 
Nasi Jorces mn Germany. and contrbuted ita little bit ta demorstigation ther Rut 
on the whole the propsczanda of the Committee was of limited effvary. 

If the retuena of paychotogical warfare en waged by the Free Germeny Com- 
mittee were amell, a was ‘ta cost. The fact that it hd not ac veve the noaennera 
remilta hoped for detracta nothing (rem the fact that Rusmen ropmgan ta “hrough 
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the Fiee Germans wae shrewd ib quickiy exploiting favorable situations and clever 
in having een well actuned to Gerinan thinxing. 


SO YOU'RE GOING 7°90 RUBBIA* 
The cars and epoen-feeding of eisilore te tre Soviet Union. 
THE TECHNIQUES OF BHEPHTERDING V)SITORS 


Great importance is, and always has been, attached by the Soviet Union to 
organized visita by ‘delegationa” both from the Aatelliter and the rest of the world. 
These delegations & and from the Soviet Union have an important role to play in 
Soviet paychological warfare campaigns, a role the importance of which was 
streesed by Stalin an far back 20 1926. 

In presenting the polities] report of the Centre! Cunmittee to the X1V crau 
Congress on December 18, 199%, Staiin indicated the s.gnificance of these visiting 
groupe: 


“We do not ased any special propaganda either in the West or in the East 
now that workers’ delegations visit cur ccustry, one for themselves the 
oedev t% thingn here ond carry their information about tie ooder of things 
here to all Western countries. We do not need any other propaganda. 
Thier is the Leet. tha mou potent and most effective propaganda fur the 
Soviet systein and against the capitalist system.” + 


Altaough there tave teen some indications reeendly that supervision, certainly 
in Myseow, ie not cuite ag stringent as it has been in the past, the Soviet authuritics 
have developed a (echnique which combines an appearance of spontaneity with 
the greatest posmbl: degree of evrveiliance. The visitor's program ia overinaded 
ant, moet delegates are constrained by their duty towards their hoets tu fit in with 
thy pre-arranged schedule. Ignerance of the language and Jocality prevent freedom 
of movement. Since ail cipoueea are met by the Taveinars, the lnarvate fave tw 
Se viet currency.t Furthermore, other techniq:isc have been cvsived which simost 
atitomatically place the foreign delegation in a controlled -i(uation. 


Griginal Selection 
Altnc.. ali vietts tu the Soviet Union ure by invitation. The delegztionst thus 
bncome quantitative;y the mort important “first haad” source of information sLout 


tho unan svailable to the rest of the worid and hense their “imprvesions” rre seised 
won and quoted. 


‘ Reproduced frvan the Department of State Paypchologicnl Inte prc: Digest, NO. 21 
(1 Lee 58), whieh in ture reproduced the original article “Group Visita to the U8SR.,”’ 
@ 2-prge addendum. to Th /nterpriter (Jui 63). 

#1 to tre that most delegates are paid for the bruadcasts they make and that thin 
enables them to buy presente, but if they require additional mony for other parpuses 
they have to change their own currency et che official rate of exchange. This ta wv die 
saivantagenss that few of them d> en. 

} The -umber of such delegations has increased sharply in the peat few years Retwren 
1948 aad che end of 1962, 200 foreign eorkers’ delegations, including 14) frum cnpitatiot 
and colonial covatnes, had visited the (SAR ” and o Taw corr-qundent in May 1053 
Aierlsmnd that 130 delegations had visited the Roviet Urion bm 1982. 
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an rewards the selection of delegations, it seems that in a large number 3f csses 
most of the membece are neither Communists nor Communit sympathizers. But, 
to compensate for this, each delegation, asa rule, contains at least one Cotmmunist 
or Communist sympathizer, or » woolly minded well-wisher who car. be cepended 
upon to guide the others in the required direction, tu handle tne publicity required 
of the delegation, or to speak in the delegatiun’s name. 

From reports published by the delegations cn their return from the Soviet Union, 
it appears that they are invariably accompanied by one or more officials, whether 
interpreters, guidea or hosts, a certain number of whom ars attached to them 
throughout their stay. Questions by delegates are dealt, with at the highest level, 
uruslly by members of the leading bedy of the appropriate agency. 

During visits tc enterprises or institutions, the are shown round by the 
chief. They are, in fact, treated as honored and influential guests, a consideration 
which predisposes them to respund as expented. Indeed, no matter who the dele- 
sates are, more or less tacit etnphasis is Jaid on theit role as ‘“embasssdors of peace” 
or “pilgrims” wheee duty it 14 to impart their experience t others. This may be 
conveyed in such quettions from workers as: “What sre you doing for pence?” 
or it may take the form cf the invariable pledge to their hosts to tell the truth about 
the Soviet Union on their return home. 


Recepiwen anc?’ Accommodation 


On arrival. “sually at Vnukovo Airport, Moscow, visiting delegntions are met 
by a committee of high-ranking Soviet officials. Satellite delegations are usually 
welcomed and seen off by representatives of their respective Embassies, but this 
is the exception with non-Satelite delegations. British trade-union delegations, 
for instance, are met by officials of the All-Union Central Couneil of ‘Crade-Unions 
and include one or more ef the Couneil’s dipartmente: heads. Other delezation: 
are met by appropriate committees: members of the Union of Boviet Writers incet 
an authors’ delegation, members of the Soviet Peace Con-mittee ineet peace delega- 
tions, aad metnbers of the Soviet Women's Anti-Faseist Committee meet women's 
delegativss. 

Delegates are, with few exeepidons, accotninodated in Stosere's luxury tolls 
during the:y stay in the capital. There are six inain hotels in Moscow — Grand 
Moakva, National, Metropole, Favoy, and Scvetskaya, the latter a new hotel 
opened fer the Moscow Economic Conference and used Ly » number of the dele- 
geten to it. Accomimedation in these hotels is usually reserved jor high Soviet 
officials or Party members and for foreigners. The standard of service, foot and 
general comfort is superior t thove in otner hotels in the Boviet Union. This also 
applies to the Astoria Hotel in Leniagrad, at which delegutiona to that city nsually 
stay. The etandard i also protatdy greatly superior to any previously experienced 
by the average visitor ts the Soviet Union, whe in not accustomed t ataying in 
luxury hotels in his own country Hotels in the large cities of the Soviet Union 
exist primarily for officials ard sndustrial employees on businese niiasions, No 
private individual may stay in them unless he has the requisite docimenta. Agri- 
cultural workers visiting towne stev either with relatives of at a “Kolkhozsny Dom" 
(ovilective farm hoate!). 


Hoepilat sy 


Heepitaiity is laviehed on the delegations. Henqueta and reeeptoions are held 
in their honor; they are given the ‘at seats for the leclet, Geater, or opera and 
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thev travel by plane, train, or car in the utmost comfort. When they visit collective 
farina, they eat enormous meals 


Conducted Tours 
om fact that evidently helps the Soviet crganizers is che le.gth of the visits. 
‘o travel long distancen, visit several towns, and carry out a detailed excursion 
per during the notmal stay of 10 dajs to 3 weeks, menns that the delegates, 
even if they know Ruasien, which few do, and ate unbampered by jack of eurrency, 
have little time to ream around by themselves. Although several delegates have 
reported recently that they had beer ‘spontaneously’ invited to a meal by a 
Ruesian, for anyone who knows conditions in the Soviet Union and the harsh legis- 
ation which cziste lo prevent close contact between Soviet citizens and foreignera, 
it in dificult ta believe that the invitation was “apontaneous.” Despite this, how- 
ever, living conditions of approximately 209 million people cannot be judged by one 
such virit. (The inability to find out how the mam cf Soviet citizens livs was 
admitted by the British workers’ delegation to the user in 1952.) Other Jelegates 
have referred to the obstacies put In their way to prevent them frov. seeing the 
things they wanted to ses. 


Visiting desegates can elev be deceive! Inta external ap) esrances are 
tho whole truth. One women’s delegation veh ved Saline ve an enthust. 
astic interview on its return to Moers in which it was eaid hey had seea no 
forced habor jn the rebuilding of Stalingrad and it wes therefore obvious that forced 
labor did nox exiet in Russia. 

Though it is impoasible to give an absolutely xccurste analysis of the towns 
visited by celegations, a general idea enn be obtained from the localities visited. 
From Jasiuary through December 1952 the number of deiegationa visiting the 
totewing cies (excluding Moecow, to which almost al] delegations went, and 
Leningrad, which was visited by a great macy) was estirasted as follows: 


Kiev 12 Stalingrad 4 
Tashkent Mi Zaporceahe 3 
Tifie : Hisuvor rat 2 
Aima Ata 8 Sverdlovak 2 
Sochi _ Yoho 2 
Kharkov 7 Baky 1 
Rostoy-on-Don 6 Irkutek 1 

zx $8 Kishinev 1 
Lcivan & Mdlotov | 
Oderes 5 Sak beret 1 
Donbas 4 1 
Mira 4 


Tt is perhape worth noting thet whertas the numter of delegations to the Central 
Asian republics has inersased over pist months, a large number cf the visitors to 
theva plaree have been Asians. Alma Ata, ict instance, wee visited by delegations 
from China and Korea, and two each from Mongolia, Japan, and Pakistan. 
Gacerally apeaking, until now by far the majority of places which Ggured in the 
stock itineraries are in the rarer, the Ukraine and Georgia. There Joes not seem 
in be a single Instance of Western deice ticns viaiting the Baltic States since the 
visit by the Anglo-Soviet Friendshiy & .ty's jon in 

Soviet ofganimers can expect that cetegsten will, on the whole, tend & generalise 


com ters, assutmeng that what they as was (ypees! of the vasa ae a whole 
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Exzeurstons 

It cannot be overemphasised that the mount of rigging undertaken for visiting 
delegations is a wholly subsidiary feature of their tour. There ie no wholesale 
fabrication of things for visitors to see, but a distorted or incomplete picture is 
erated (1) by the types of towns visited; (2) by the official handouts; ‘and (3) by 
the judicious selection of real but mode:, and hence unrepresentative, institutions 
as the objects uf the excursicns. This “judicious selection” ia a forernost feature 
of all visite by delegetions. 


Moscow Moaenw Underground, Lenin Library, 
on eee 
core 
Stalingrad Tractor Factory and the 
Vv Don rl 
Tif*s Falace of Pionears 
Sverdiuvek Uralmnah Worke 


These ere among the beet of their kind in the Soviet Union and bear esimyarison 
with their counterparts in the West. Certair. outstanding Soviet factories, schools, 
sad d Kinderg artems are ahowa to successive delegations. 

Ther are even snow pricuns, io whieh deiegates are laken lo give seid an linpres- 
sion of the himanity and progressiveness of Soviet penal procedure. The best 
kuown of these is chat of Bolshevo, a truly model prieon to which certain priviloaed 
pits eriminils are sont and whieh differs radice!ly from the mass of the penal 
eam pe throughout the Soviet Union.* 

Information 

The fectua! information with which delegates are prosesited necessarily oomes, 
for the tacos part, fivia their ofScie! organisers and hoete. ‘The dmilarity of the 
accounts, for example, of Sovict trace-union functions in statements and pamphiete 
imuved by the delegates on their returz home, confirme this. ‘The diffieiliy of 
getting statistical informatinn waa commented on in the report of the National 
Union of Studenta’ delegation, in particular xt the Statin Motor Works ar2 the 
Mosccw Piedicai insiiiuie. Tire teeninical dizecio of the moter works ‘did not 
trensember’”’ the number of employwcs, but thought is must be “senuel teas of 
thousands,” and could not give either the 1959 output of the works or th. cost of 
production «& « var. 

Miwinformation on wages, conditions of work, production figures and so {Lith is 
nateuraily difficult to track down, and delegates with relatively little knowledge of 
the user cannot be expected to detect it, or ever to verify all the informets... they 
receive. It can be argued that the injurmation given to delegates in slanted rather 
than delibereteiy incorrect, but that there is « modicum of outright falsification 
eannot be doubted. 


* One of the many delegates who visited Holaheve was Jerzy Clikaman, a Polish 
lawyet, wno was a member of the ssmmitice ui ihe Jewish dociainm Bund and one of ‘te 
representatives on Che old Wanaw City Counes. In his bouk Tell the West he deseribes 
hie visit to the camp and tella of the good tudding, fine wnairooma, tight and airy elas 
rooins and good food. “Rack in my betel,” he writes, ‘I had to bring arte order into 
the: swieient? of cow impressions. These were not only examplee of humane treatment 
of gerinonera, but alan audacious experimenta in tune with the lates, accompheliments of 
edwestional and criminological thought.” He began to doult all that he had beard 
abou bovict malpractices. Hut five yeara later he found bimeelf a prisoner in an crdi- 
wary Soviet lance camp where he stid he “found an anewer to thene questions.” 
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fre Tins 

The time made available tu the delegates to “explore” on their own cannot 
etwa;s be forecast with certainty. Usually, however, they aave litt: frac time and 
owing to language difficulties are verinanently secompanied by sn intrpreter or 
guide. (tevers} of the delegztss to the Moscow Economie Covferearn who did 
enjoy some leisure, however, saw scmething of the samy side of Mosouw life.) 

Delegations’ reporta concentrate almost exclusivoly on the best nepecta of Moscow 
to such an extent. that one tends ic foreet that thet is precisely and exclusively 
what they have senn: the broad streets in the canter of the city, Gorky Street, 
show flats, und the ballet. This ic barcly surprising, perheps, on igg IS 
visitor goes he uvually nelects the “sights” of the place for firvt inspection. What is 
surprizirg, however, is that counties delegates after a two- or thre-weens' vieis 
*o the Soviet Union talk 2s if they were authorities iz, the nibject, and fee! able to 
ptonuunce, also, on what they have not seen, 


THEMES AND CONTROLS IN GUIDYED-TOUR PROPAGANDA 


White the comments and reports of visiting delegations present many striking 
similarities ond, in effect, present whai the Scviet authoritivs evidently want to 
etnphs size in propags. da to the outside world, this output aleo reveals target areas 
and vulnerable “opies for peychological warfare. 


Propaganda Highlights 

“Peace” and “Peacefial Co-ertistence,"” |These] are ev much in the forefront of 
present-day Soviet propaganda that their content and implication have been 
examined many times before. To the delegates, however, this theme is slways 
driven heme (1) on all occasions when delegates taik “iii, workers and passers-by, 
or visit workers in their homes; (2) ivy association with governmental coneera for 
the welfare of the worker, and conecn tration on large-scale ecnstruction; and (3) in 
connection with Mey Day parades. 

Cernatruction Program. This figures high on the ist. It is emphasisad by visits 
ly new flata, the new Moscow University buildings, and to reoonstruction sites in 
Stalingrad and Leningrad. 

State Projects, Virite to the Volga-Don Canal now figure frequently on deloge- 
tions’ programa and are used 29 a further indication of Soviet peaceful intentions. 

Workers’ Welfare. This theme ia of great imporiance to justify delegates’ pre- 
conceived ideas that Ruania is thr country of Rocialiem. Henee the particularly 
werm tributes paid by detegates to the system of public health, nanatoria, factory. 
wefety precautions, conditions it: tne mines, sociul insurance and workers’ accom- 
modatinna, to which a great many of the excursions and conferences are Cevoterd, 
the inference being that in the usan the worker is not only well-off but a person of 
importance. 

Freedom of Religion. This subject ia one to which great attention is paid because: 
the Soviet government realises ita natural propaganda value. Delegates report on 
the crowded churches as proof of religious freedom and of the survival of religion, 
nov an an indication of the iack of churches. (Moscow, a city with more than 
6 milion inhabitants, hae only 65 churches used aa places of sorshiy ) 

The regilar series of antimliggoun lectures delivered under the auspices of the 
At!.Union Society for the Disremination of Scientific and Political Knowledge, the 
law making the teaching of religion to mints in achoola a eriminal offense, and the 
antireligvrus articles published in the press, ure not nuticed by Soviet acrurem., 
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In iset, a recent delegate reported that there was ro evidence of antireligious 
propaganda in the Buviet Union today, and that the elogan “'raligion is the opium 
of the paople”’ had rong been removed from the front of the Hist..ieel Museum in 
the Red Square Tha slogan was certainly displayed ai the Lenn Muscum: in 
May 1953, and if Indeed it has been removed it can oaly be ta make delegetes 
belinve that antireligious propagsnd> has been abolished. Christiunity, however, 
1635) reneecen¢e s major problem to the Kremlin, uc towards the end of last yeur 
the Moscow University Herald, « journe! edited by 25 cf the most important Soviet 
projcasors, printed the most detailed sttack on Christianity pubtished in the Suviet 
lfeion ainee the rer. 

Education anu Culture. Whether by visito wo schools and universities or by 
attendance at ths theatre, ballet, :oncert, or plices of culture, a wealth of material 
designed to prove the hig! quality and ali-embracing scope of cation in the 
Soviet Union is jmut Lefcre the delegates, 

idiacellaneous Themes. Other topics pressed on visiting delagatioua elude the 
equality of the réses and the car: of chl'dren (vith visita to créches and kinder- 
gaiters). 


Significan! Omnssans and Tactics 

A striking featur: of delegates’ reporia := the Little attention given io the political 
atructure of the Savict Union. Emphasis is laid on attetopts find evidence of the 
solidarity of the people sx a whuie. ‘Tue May Day and Noversbar 7 parades are 
also usec! to impress this idea on delegatione, tacugh the vast: all's held on theae 
occasions are, of corse, in no way voluntezy. 

There isa striking contrast between the Soviet presentation of the impressions 
of foreign delegations and the delegations’ owa publicity. Os the whole, the com- 
parisons draw in favor of the ussx by visiting celegetions, particularly in their 
own reports, are confized to particular isa’. 

The general tenor of the delegatiots’ ov 1. propaganda in that — (2) there is s 
lot the TWeat could learn fran the Soviet Union, and (b) that the information 
generully available about (he Soviet Union is false and sissukt be exposed in the 
interests of werld peace and mutuel andertanding ‘['ne picture given and the 
comperisons drawn naturally tell against the goverimenta of the weat, but no 
ecsnclusions are drawn about. the desirability of ad apeing, the cause of Cormru- 
niem, From the Soviet point of view, the primary une of the dclegationa is a means 
of reit'forcing pro-Soviet sentinent in the outside world. 

Soviet propaganda, on the other hand, draws, where necessary, the widest cnn- 
clusions desirable. Thus a commentary in Pravda (Deoombder 11, 1952) on an 
exchas@e of correspondence between a Scottish and a Russian miner, the latter 
pointed out that Watson, the Scot, had suid that the capitalist syatem waa not 
eternal, as the “bourge-ris pricets both with and without aurplices”’ kept drumming 
int his head, ‘He sees with his own eyon that Socialiem is iecomparably supenor 
to capitaliam, thet capitaliom ia not capable of pregrevs, that, it representa an 
Obeclete reactionary social system, that workers who have thrown off capitalism 
are better boveeca than the stupid capitalist slave-owner.” 

An imteresting feature of this exchange of copmspondence betweer two m ners 
was that Watson's rephes to the Russian mitier'a question, publieheu in Toud 
(December 10, 1952) were ao favorable to the Soviet Union thet the writer in 
Pravda asserted that the capitaliat prem would not dar: to acquaint ita readery of 
the exchange. In fact, the capitalist prea did infemn ite reader of Watscn's 
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remirks and Watson was goted as having emended a number of his meat important 
misstatements. iso far the Boviet preun has failed to report this £:¢. 

Press conferences » ranged for the delegate: osc wacuner i. whereby the 
Roviet government attempts to elicit siateu. ris criticising thie delegates’ own 
governments. Frequent use js also made of corameata by delegates long sfter they 
have left the country, hoth in internal propagatida ard especially in Moscow Radio 
transmissions abroad, es = source of corroborative evidence for such talks as 
* Religious Freedom in the usun,” and “The Rights of Wom.’’* 


Rramicenemss (ewe eee ty Phe Ben ts the Oennnt 


It has becoine more and morxe epparent recently that the Boviet qnvernment is 
anxious to dispel the idea tha t delegations tions to the Soviet Union are on “conducted 


beuelf unvaried neewent any Boviet citisen, whatever hie etanding from ernreming 
hima) freely. But by far the most important Soviet inhibition which makes it 
virtus Uy impo idle for a visitor 02 a two to four weeks’ tour to gauge the real 
attitucle of the population or to obtain reliable infonnstion, is the Informer avatem 
peculiar to ali votalitanan sucieuer. In the Suvnet Union the system in found 1 ite 
snost highly organised and all-pervasive form. Even if the Soviet press and all 
Soviet media did not periodicaliy in special ‘‘security” dzives, t 
the memories of the purge trials with their exaggerated emphasis op “foreign 
apices’ od the knowledge of what often happened to those of their feliow citizens 


who had had contact with foreigners or who merely had friends and 
abroad, effectively seal the lips of Soviet citisens when it comes to conversations 
on “jorbidden topics 

Often, Sains sith eaubin tne satinS tar eaninit anthiieees indiana and 
it is in the answers grven hy Rowing etieoms: that the efloctivence: of Soviet prope. 
gaitle aad conditioning is beet cbeerved. In 3 country and under 2 system whers 
we atone atences who are also his 
countryinen, it is, to any the least, highly improbable he witl do ee to & visiting 
foreignet, who is, at bes. the officially approved guest of the authorities and, for 


itl 


etreet.”’ Such conversationa may well have been “free” in the sense of being 
uncontrolled and ¢ ven unobwer ved by officials, but they wll aircoat never have boca 
uninhibited on tne part of the Soviet citizen. Even if the Scviet citizen has reason 
to think, that a foreign visitor is not a pro-Communiat. it is rarely thas he will rink 
trusting to the atranger's discretion 


* The foviet Union's claim of “nghie of Soviet citizens guaremterd by the canstite- 
ton’? which appeared for the first time on the last May Day slogans, wae dropped froes 
the recently publishet let of November 7th sages. 

{ For examp'e, the revent notorious | vigilance” campaign, which reached ite peak 
shortly befure mcalis, doed, On eT Se an che Farviet panphe inte even 
chawe renopbotna and mutual dretrost U.an already onmted 
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COMMUNIST PATTERNS OF PROPAGANDA AND CONTROL 
IN SOUTH KOREA — ivs* 


a6 Comnunisa’ plans for Routh Korea were highly 


Ari ; was promised fo BOK gooernment é@s:t 5 rs, 
pie Healt Y they renounced loyalty lo cuth Korean 
gupernment accepted employment under Coramuntst auepices. 


For 5 yeara prior to the invasion of Sout Korea, in the summer of 196), Fores 
had been under Scviet domination. Fo: 3 months the Communiats controlled a 
large part of South Korea, ineluding the eavite) city of Smal. In order to under- 
stand the techniques they employed to effect control of a subjugated peopie, feld 
studien were carried out in Korea ducing the latter pert of 1950 and the early pert 
of 1951. How the Communiat Party operated in Boul und is two selected vil 
was the subject Investigated by a wmall group of Anterican socie! wientizts. 
Americans were able to interv.ew 4 large numoer of South Koreans, who had spent 
nearly 3 months under Communit control, as weil as a fairly iarge number of 
refugees from North Korea. From their report, ‘A Preliminary Ptudy of the 
impact of Communism upon-Kores,” it ia possibie io identijy many supecis oi 
Sovie> propaganda techniques and of propagands impact that have retevance for 
United Staten psychological warfare officials. 


THE STRAZZCY OF COMMUNIST OCCUPATION OF SOUTH KOREA 


The Communist invasion of South Korea had been planned fer many months. 
Whea the Nerth Korean armies marched into Scoul they hed carefully planned 
arrengementa for the cicujpaition. The organization and sctivities of the People's 
(Communist) Party end tho Home Ministry (which ineluded the intsznal police. 
und domcstic propagunda orgariisation) were the moet carefully prearranged parts 
of the control systen:. The Home Ministry that was to be imposed cu South 
Kares, errived with all of ite top personnel reieeted and with fremhi cam ful! of 
propaganda mterial, The designated leaders had complete lista of luca! citizens 
WO Were reputed Ww De sympatreuc Ww ccAnTunism 23d who vould be used tr, the 
iriformation of so-called ‘People's Committoes,"" which were to enforce Communist 
policy la every indurtrial, professional, and voluntary organisation. In f2oul, 
some of the inhabi?ants chosen by the Communista ta: serve their odjectivus were 
already known as “‘leftiaty,” but many had hitherto avt been known as Communist 
sympathizers. The Communiat leaders were armed not oniy with a list of overt 
avd covert Communist sympathisers, but also with a “blacklist,” which includ d 
meat of the high officers of the dispersed Republican gavernmett sad intellectuals 
weil known for their oppesition to communiam or support for President Rhee's 

regime. Those on the “blacklist” whe ceuld be found were speedily rounded up 
and quietly dirposed of. 

While these moves were going on the Communista seized the Seoul -adic siation 
and broadcast s proimine of amnesty to former Rox employees, industrial personnel, 
technicisas, and professicnals. Admittance to the Communit fold was promised 
to all but incorrigible “reactionaries” if, inateasi of fieemng or hiding, Ube individual 


* Aduptod from Psychological Wrsfare Research Report I (unclasaified), Siwrann 
Rezairces Renearch Institute, Air University, Maxwell avn, Ala, May 5) This account 
ie basco largely on thome parta of the study that concern Incas onmmunisatéca. 
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would take up his old teeke under Communist duvction. Whether these promises 
actually were fulfilled depended on the potentix’ usefulueca and submincivenses 
to the new regime cf the trained nersonnel who :eturned to their old duties. In 
the villages promises of amnesty were generel, but Ler: the purges were leas extensive 
thon in Beal, aluce politics’ activity hes been far l-as extensive iz the rural areca of 
the epublic. 

“Culturai’ officers ot the Party and liome hiinistry aio were assigned to tne 
factovins, hoepitals, and schon'e weat to work at once io organise approved People's 
Committees and meetings for the purpuse of dimeminuting Communist propaganda. 
In the villages Peonle’s Committoce resinced the village adminictiativs officers 
wie served unler the Mcpublic. The Women’s Allinnee and Youth organisations 
were two major adjuncts to Porty control in both city and viliage. Although all 
of these organizations might have ron-Communiats verving as “fronts” jn nesainal 
positions of leaderhip, such individuals were crvefully watehed and supervised 
by police and party « fheials, some of whom surved in the organiantions aa noin' nally 
inferior officers. Hlovvever, frequently such persons actually aielded the decisive 


P’The “nupnet” lenders fo~ thee oreanisstions were most fr>quently chosen from 
amung those tho had must cause to resent the 20% regime in the city this meant 
that rank-and-file labore.s were preferred In the factories to former officials. Tihoge 
whe were known to haw» grievance against the ROK policos were brought te the 
fore, often from the Routh Korean prisons. Particular mistrist was shown for the 
intelligenteia end the prefersictala, who were placed undcr clove zurveillance. 
Special efforts vere made to take up such persons’ fre» time by requiring that they 
attend inductrination meeting, superviaed by “cultural” ofcers. 

In the rural areas tenant fr.rinera were preferred ac. offivtrs of the Penple's Com- 
mittecs over those wine owted land. Ip one small village the Cooumuni-ta reverred 
the 400-year-old eunerior:y status of the vider branch of & cian by elevating to 
prsitions of leaclerehip members of a younger ‘wanch. They made members of Uso 
cadet brauch the nominel heads of {ke Jocet People’s Cetmmmittee and the Com- 
mur.iets looked wo vis Ktor'p alone for recruite for the People's Party. By much 
seas, the Communiete strove ti develop within new groupe o “vested interest” 
in sypporting the Communit Gominatios. By giving to new leaders positions of 
power end prestige tint they ad not enjoyed under the old regime, thry bop. to 
win their support. Other scurcee of reventment under the old regime were exp! oited 
by Communists through their personnel policy. The ' ‘rights of women” }ysvicag 
been pracleicd, women were speedily appsinted Lx officers in the various People's 
Committees. Women and young people were “bi!=!" ww treak with the cid 
femily system by promises of emancipation frorn the contro! of the o'‘sy male 
heads of their family. In « society still predominately patriarchal tain wea a 
radica! departure from peat practice. 

MAIN PROPAGANDA THEMES 


The program of “soci! welfare,” which wea publicised by the Communiets in 
Svuth Korea, undoubted! hed wide pread aupeal among the population. Refugees 
from Narth Korea indicated buwever, that the ionger the Communiats held coniros, 
the grestor was the peoples’ diai!!va> iment and dingust with Commonet policy. 
However, Communist dorainion in 8 uta Korea did not last sufficicatly long for 
the difference between promises and practice to become c'yarly evident, Tireréfece 
active reaction agninat the Communit regime wan neither aa wideaprrad ror ss 
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intense a# that ‘» North Korea. The main “planks” in the j:regram of “social 
reform” announce’ by the Bods folloz. 


The “Emancipation” of Women 

The Cucnmunist , gram fur the emascipetion of women wna widely publicined. 
Womes were giver: political and other institutional posta and a new avatem of laws 
dewign~d to protect women was proniulgated. The new “‘r.zhie’” given women 
inchuded the revamping of U0 divorcee laws a0 as to diminish the power cf the 
hnetend over his wife. Under the new laws, if the man sued for divorce, te lost 
half of this property to his wife, if his wife sued for divorce, she was given all of his 
neonerty. Caomecubinage and licensed p sotitution was abolished, These measures, 
together with the ; ronouncement of the “right” of women to iubor in any field of 
endeavor, had the effe-t of greatly enlarging the potential labor force in the cities. 
At the time of the everustica of Seoul, in September 1980, there: 8 no conscription 
of Bouth Korean women into the Communist army, elthough women already were 
serwiug in the combatant forces in North Korea. \t was obvious to many Bouth 
Koreans that the Com:nuniats, by their control system, sought to weaken the 
prestige and influence of tho femily, by sowing seeds c/ Goulst within it. 


The Emancapation” of Labor fror. ‘Capitaliet’ Expt tation 

This palicy was publicized only in the major cities, However, the nationalisa- 
tion of ll iadustry wes not annourred a8 an imineiaie objective of Communist 
policy. Small business was officially encouraged tut ectuatly squeezed to the wall 
by heat'y tates and such offcial acts as restrictions on 4 

Workers in Seoul industry were promised shorter we Yours and an equitable 
government rice ration. In actuslity, a quota labor system was ictroduced, which 
meant working overtime if tho assigned quota wee net fulfilled within an §-hour 


Some worker: reported tha’ the extra rice ration seldom materialised, except 
for the party sunctonaries in the factory. Paid vacations at surmer reaorte, 
“yo ~o> gers tvere promised’, of course, did not materialise, ar! sick leave, 
which had been guarantesd, was isdeed difficult to get. Eowever, 3 months of 
Cominun ist control in South Koree. w ss apparen ly insufircient to reveal the funda- 
mental oppresivencas of Communizt tirected working conditions. Persons of 
low income stetus, fkeing from North Keres. were much more spt wo mentic” 
Peony ete ad gee gy eet ay Aelia ry Noarnafrswai or aa 


The promiare held out to cooperative une people and to their parents mainly 
relate’ to incruased opportunities for education nn! eocis! 2dvaccersent, Educa- 
tioa wan to be made evailable to everyom, avi U: us illiteracy was to be abolished. 
Childress of i2horers were to be saperialiy (aviuied under the new regimen. Students 
ac rieving dhetinction in elementary and @ ondary achoola were to be rewarded with 
wmiverety reholarshipa and poribly even Use cpportunity for further training in 
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IWorth Korea, Chins, or Moseuw. In edition to promises of education, additione 
~fiorta were made to secur: the cooperation of yourg pecple ia hoth ety and 
exuntry districta. Membership ia the “Democratic Youth Assovistion” wes 
muknuw edged tc be the first atep in rising to positions of power within ¢ the party. 

lo & yearn, 194.1050, the sate 0: the student bod: in North Korea bad groeiily 
increased amd substantial progress had Lecn made towards reducing illiterae 
Tas had been done partiy by a imeiked decline in the yuatity of the teaching ox y 
and, thu, in a lowering of educational standards. Followiag the ouster of Japan, 
3h 1948, the Korean phoc-tic sipnavet replaced the more difficult eystetn of Chinese 
charecner ivtmerly emplived threuhout all Korea. The popularisation and use 
of the phonetic alphubet iacilitated izdcctrination, for the Cornmuniste iimited the 
things that could be reproduced in the phonetic acript to those things that supported 
thviet obicetives. 

In South Korea the 4 wonths of ceespation war marked by a disorgaiisation 
il the sehen! svete. Teachers wae few in number, many who had taught pre 
viously fled from the Communists and others cre purged as untre-tworthy. 
Thome who fled were replaced by porsons who hui merely graduate ‘rom the 
primary achocls. Pareste frequently tried to keep their children at home, Secnuse 
the wehools were a place where armny dialte werr made aud they veiieved « “noting 
wes taught but Cunmunist songs.” Indoctrinition in Communist dogina became 
#ranjor part of the curriculum and Russian replaced English ae the second language. 


The Rediatribution of Formlond 

During the 3 months of Communist occupation of the Beoul ares, the Com- 
muretets began the redistribution of land in South Korea. Communist performaace, 
erpocially ia Nurt Korea, had already revealed that there wasn great difference 
between what was promiced and what was deiivered. The Commmuniste promuec 
the farmers an eqaal ¢ nbution of iand and this we contrasted with the “unequal 
diatribution” plan ai uneed by the sox government, which, incidentally, wes 
just being put into eflect at the time of the invasion. Under the Communist 
plan land wes te he distributed «.. the bass of the number of persons in « house- 
noid, This jAaa waz scomingly more noruley with heretofore inndlew pessante 
than wae the xox plan. The C Communist ‘plan provided for ‘‘confiseation wi?*-out 
compensation.’’ whereas, the Rhee government hed ernounced a echeme that 
called for “just conapensation’’ for thoc: ‘7oim whom the land wae teker, with 
the recipiente of the redistributed land paying for it on ‘he inatallinent plan. ‘the 
Communist plan called for « state tax of 25 percent «., ihe value of the snavial erop, 
which vraa not considered unreasonable by farmac:# who had formerly been share 
croppers and tenants. They were soon tc lesrn, however, that in actual practice 
(because of additional levies of rice for “special” purpooen, corvéea of labor, ant 
the necessity for billeting eoldiers) the tx amounted to more than 70 percent. This 
was cepecially eo in areas where there were few laigr-erale huldings. Thue the 
Commutsist lard redistribution soon fost ita appeal, Definite conclusions canrot 
te drawn concerning the extent of disaffection among Bouth Korean farmers ot 
the time of the Communist withdrawa’, but it secms likely that it was at least as 
creat as that among ihe ui tes population 


Ideology and Nohon ahem 


The material ber Gts offered in Casmunist propasanda were the !toroe wert 
remembered by North Korean refuges. however, the ‘ideolagee! lice” was 
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repoatedly arelird into the ears of both North and South Koreans. There sre 
indications that the Cominuniate reecgaised important vulnerabilities in the Rox 
causes, by aiming their attack in accordance with existing Korean preciayreitions. 

Por instance, anti-Rhee reatuncat wan more vigorously developed in beth city 
ane country, North and South Korea, than wae the ani-{'3 line. Of course. the 
UB was alway» -eferred to as “imperiaiictic,” and responsible for the “puppet 
Rhee"; however, qreater emphasis sxems to have been placed on the deficiencive 
and incongruities of the known rox governmen’, rather than on the U8 govern- 
ment, which was companitively unknown. Tice Boviet cherge thet the Rhae 
government was corrupt and exploitative undoubtedly received a syripathetic 
heaving ansong sone: Koreans, as indicated hy the following response of one Nevth 
Korean refugee: I heard on the radio that some digi! tarics of nox received splendid 
profits by wing the public money, and eca materia!s were clisposed of secretly for 
thedr private avarice. 1 think the l.tter may have soe Uuth in it... .” 

Attenpts were made to associate the UB with another known atid resented evil 
foree — Japan —- wherea, Russia was link in propaganda with favorable syxsiuls 
in sasociation with the “strong, free’’ North Kerean government of Kim 1) Sung. 
The aesiatance pt vided by the U8 to South Kores — past, preaent, and faterre — 
wae helitted by vamous devices. Communist propaganda addresscd to the Sovth 
Korean villages menwoned the role of the US less often than in that addressed to 
the cities. ¢ US waa depicted as weak, and as spt to withdraw from south 
Korea. The Conimunists seerned mainly conce:zed thet the peasants might 
develop the heticf that the US would help the Bout Korvan armies make 1 ''come- 
pack” efter the iiitaal North Horean amauls. Atterapta were made in both North 
and South Korea io depict the Soviet Unicn as the “fatherland”; Sowever, it appears 
that thie line was later abandoned, presumably tor lack of favorable response. The 
unification of Korea —- “Korea for the Kereans’’ — waa e inajor theme of Com- 
munist propaganda, ard illustrates the importance the Communists attached to the 
pe theme nae sys bois end themes that had the greatest amount of meaning to the 
pablic at large. 


wis Qo Met rw ior” erverre ag cr CuNTec. 
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The Police Bystem 


The police were ruthless in applying, sanctions. Sanctions were applied both 
overtly and covertly, normetimes with propegands after the fect. Those who were 
marked for el: iination disappearrd, umually in the night, and except when the 
Cormmuniets were forced to withdraw (rom Seoul in September, oper. violence was 
dwe~ Xd rare, Tie tactics pursued served not only increase the people's fear of the 
poll, e, but they apparently prevented the kind of exprraned tiatred thet arisee from 
the sight of open brutality end violence. Moth Norih end Scuth Koreans often 
desc rihec! the police ne most courteous and anme stressed the fact that their beaver 
cormtrastad favcrably with that of the Japesese ar’ the nox police. This admiration 
for che “*gnod beha nor” of the police waa not inconsiatent with represed feelings 
of mbiect fear, fc- re tritmtion fram the police cou'd fall swiftly, without forewarning, 
ana with compl-te finairty. In one of the South Korean \i!lages that. was studied 
intensive y, the occupying Comm: nists initistly shot only one member of the com- 
awnitvy, 1 lending local eupporter of the ann government. Yet, when they dis- 
cowered t at an American soldicr trea hiding im the hous? of a locu! nessent they 
shot the prasant ra he atteinpted to fler 
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The police suthoritine made use of pervasive network of spire, typical of = 
testaliterian atete. It wan gencrelly known in the cities of North and South Koreu 
tihat Party spiss 2ud secret police were everywhere to be fousd. In the sroall 
village, mentioned previoualy, the community was able te maintain confidence in 
tts solicerity, and even tc plant its orn upy in the Perple’s Cotamittes. However, 
igs Seoul, where interpersonal relations tended to be leas intimate, friends were 
masde to fene frienrls, parents to fear their children, and workers their colleagues. 
Sine denunciations for “‘seactionary Uocughts” were excouraged by the police, 
citizens lived in fear that thos aslgh5cts or friends would deveunee them for per- 
eoval reasons. Many reported instances where parents hed been denouaced by 
their children. This, the system cf intragroup communicstions within cians and 
private organisations, which keep alive the poeuibility of resistance to totalitsrinn 
control, was severely threatened. 

Neverthless, the hostitity to the Communist regine, whieh wurvied the police 
evitenn, till found ita expression throwgh such intimate contacts. Friends and 
taueter’ members of familics tintened by :neans of concealed radice to un broedveste. 
taal agenda fugitives from the police focad hiding places in 


e@hin thse nf iors, If th ie Faports mf the ¢ Bividessts toto tamed fn dhe pepe ee 


wet sins Gis of the mis eacwae wen sous wo Fe Ly 
mre typical, a great many mengie had et least. one “friend oF reikt:ve whom they 
could truat. UB and uy information and propsaunda were passed along through 
these private channels, and in South Korea, at leust, important sews would be 
gzeuerally known gwen te the city shortly after it had been broadcast over the 
radio. The yolice forbade er tga a to pick up American propaganda Iaflets 
and thius overt controls hy the police wer more effective here. In the villages, 
however, where there were often no radio communications to the outside world 
leaflets frequentiy provided the only source of information hostile to the Com- 
rauniste, end thus villagers reported that ler ‘lete were more prisec) and could he 
pick’ up in relative saiety at night and m cullying areas. 

Monepely of Communication Modie 

Maas Media. The firai recorded ection vi the Comraunist occupation fovcea, in 
connection with the communication syviein, waa the peisure of Redio Seoul. The 
Cunmrouniste began at once te broadca ¢ mrasagrs to the people: “Your env-zrument 
huss fled, the People's Republic is now in xntroi, en back w your work. Everyone 
will be forgiven if he goes bark to vork.” ‘The fact that Radio Seni, » 35-kw 
station, which was powerful encug’ to rover si! I_.ree, wes not destioyed by the 
mor Army in June, is iwlicstve of the lack of planning desirable in a period of 
Aclenaive attrition. The destruction, or immobilisation, of the staticn would secm 
to have been dictated by sound military policy. The explanation why the station 
wa not deutroyed might be that whil. in precipitate flight, the Rhee government 
continued to broadcast to tha very end in order to cover the government's departure 
from Seoul. 

The tup-echelon personel iiilized: by the Commuaista at Kado Seoul wero 
tmported from th: North Korein radio syetem. The chief engineer was trained in 
Moscow. Every effort, howewr, waa made to utilise the lower-cchelon personnel, 
eupectally the technicians, wha ha! served the mox cause The engincers, the 
writers, and the announcers, who had served the Rhee gevernment, were all assured 
that they had nothing to fear if they would cooperats The content of all broed- 
casts wea thua determined by trated Communst repreacatatives, but the work of 
gutting the Lroadcasta on the air was carried out hy personne! long employed et 
the station. 
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All seven newspapers in Beou were suspen ted ly: the eccupation authorities. 
In their place, two papers previously sispeé~! by “the nox government because 
(! ‘wer on nunistic bias were reinatated. These wore the Feople's Daily News 
anid the Liberation Datly News. Their editors seem to have beer South Korean 
Communists who had edited the papers during their earlier publication in Seoul. 
These papers wore nationalised, and were printed in Svoul's largeat newspaper 
offices, which had been confisce ted for the purpose. . ill news amrvicca except Tans 
were forbidden. In eddition, there were many release ard articles sent to the 
newapaper offices by the Communist Government Publie In ormetion Office. 
Thus, the coromon pattern was repeated: the technical work was di ue by continuing 
pervonnel (printers, sirculation men, rt cetera) and policy lias and content were 
controlled by the Party and the gevernnient. 

Control of the moiinn picture offerings in Seoul theaters was ma)otsined through 
the Cultural Bureau of the Home Ministry. Al! U8 and British film, were exctuded., 
Of every five films shown, it was estimated: that three were of Raw:aa origin. The 
others, it appeses, were made in North Korea, cz China, or were | une from other 
“roneapitaliet’ countries, all chosen for their ideological or propag, Hintic content. 

For some waas sdmiasion to the theaters was fice. ‘This cont dbuted greatly 
to the Peiniariie af the ancunetion government and kept attended) bigh. Then, 

no it is said, one aight tae theater doors ware locked, end all ably. sodied men of 
military age in the nudicnce were seizcd ad conscripted iito the atv. This stury 
wes encountered so often in the survey, thal the snaniyst usking the eiudy con- 
clucied that there was little reason to doubt its authenticity. 

Reports of the content of these mass communications during the oceup ton 
period agrec that there waa 2 great sameness among atl the media. The same pows 
and many Cf the same articles would appear in both newspapers The newspapers 
would often be rvad over the radio, and the same political srticlea would te eent 
by the Public Information Office te: papers and radio alike. News for all the media 
was fiiterod through Tase. The incvies, with their strong ideclogical rontent, 
repeated the same line, with many of the aame illustrations, as the newspapers nnd 
reclio, Thus audiences of any of the media soon began to feel that thev had heard 
thie before. 

But to say tant He Communist mane media |. Sonu! weze a tte oa Uw dali aad 
preachy side is to miss some of the ewentials of tia operation. The Communiata 
were, of course, deperding on monopoly to remove their need of computing for an 
audience. They conceived of newapapers and radios. expecially the former, as 
kinds of textbooks. I.deed, they no used them. At the culture hours, newspapers 
were read. “We had to pane of t others the exact euntent of the gyeches given 
by leader. without adding a sing)- word of our own,” explained one Seoul resident. 

With this use in mind, the Communists: made several important changes + 
media form and contrat. For one thing, they seein to have used almost entire; 
the Koresa phonetic characters rather than the Chinere icdeographs. OF course 
the reason for thir was to extend the audience ns widely as pormible. ‘There is alao 
testanony that they rearranged the contents of the papers in such a wav ae to 
make them cagier fov unlearned madern to use. 

On Radio Seoul they made frequent epots for laborers und fariners to be inter. 
viewed and to speak thir political Uhougetes. 

These changes were for the asker of suawr~. For the auke of Party they wed 
the front page of the newspaper for aprecher ty Russian Communiat leaders oi for 
mesnag>s to and from Kim I! Sune. They programed a large areount of military 
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tums, ands large number of potitiral inlks — ‘sometimes one and a half hours,” 
ry respondent aaid, “often read sechanica’’y without parse, from the vewspaper.” 
They seem to have carried only news fevornble te te the Communtts. They carried 
an uncommon amount of abuae of tne UB and the un, 

“vee Public {Information Office in Seoul was headed by sersonnel imported from 
North Korea. As iti the case of the other communicatioia octivities, the lower 
echelun personne! were encouraged to sty ca, perticulerly the xrtiste who drew 
posters and placards. One reason fur tix: encouragrrsent of artiste in the Public 
Information Office was the widespread uve of pictorial communications frum the 
Coramunists in Seoul. In genersi. the pictorial quality was eacelient and frequently 
frinted in bright colors. Many of the poeters vere inported, « few even came from 
Rueda, Often thee in ported posters Lore pictures of Kim Ul Sung, dtalin, or 
Lenin, and employed viry simple propaganda Jines. Tons of such posters = 
leaflets were aent in witi: the svcupation troops. Desp'te this ready supply, the 
occupstion authorities preferred to have their first posters haad-letiered in Seoul. 
Tieee posters welecmed the People’s Army, and we pointed in fairly crude fashion 
to give the imprevsion of a spontancous ortburet of emthruiaaza, 

Rteny were taken for the construction of « public loudupeaer avatem jn Reon, 
The monopoly au-d repetitionsness of ali these media had the effect of enwiring that 
the population waa heavily ‘saturated’ witi the Communist propagin t+ Line. 
Posters, “ecmic"” books, newspapers and radio all repeated the majo vhemes, 


The Communist occupation government showed w respect for scoompliabed 
wucicians and writers that often contrasted fcvoratly with the attitude of the 
Rox government. During tise years between 1947 and 198, the North Korean 
government had invited many South Kozan musiciana and writers to come north, 
They offered to rend some of these North Korean governoaent artists 40 Moscow 
for further training. Alter the invasion, they took furthes steps to rceke friends 
among thse gronre. They appeared to be quite willing to forgive pass cooperation 
with the nox’s. They even went so far aa to forgive the musicians und prtiate for 
paat opposition to the Communists, on the condition that they express a willingness 
to cooperate ii: future endeavors. The conductor of the Seoul Phitharmonic, an 
internauonaliy known musician who had studied and conducted in the U8 and who 
had spummed previous invitations and ungings from the Communists, was excused 
for his past Geviationa on hia promise that he would conduct programs aponsered 
by the rew government. He was pit into a Nort! Korean militery uniform anil 
named director of the Red Anay Chorus. 


In the search for communication medi anc devices, occupation leaders made 
almost continual use of ideclogical songs (North Auran, Russian, and Interce vonal 
Communiat) at their meetings, in the schools, and i:. the streets. They also s:.de 
frequert use of short plavs that illustrated some point in their uropagnanda Line. 
Thewe drania were presented by visiting North Korean actors, or by caste recruited 
from the local Comunmint Party or schools They aleo arranged parades as often 
an possible, it which members of vanous awocimtione -d North Korsan troops 
marched. One of the most ironic chapter ia the hiatory of the occupation is the 
account of one of the Inigest parades in the history of Reoul, minutely organised by 
the Communiste and featunne all the Communist oncanisations nnd many color!) 
groupe and eaxhibita. This parade was held on the day sfter the Inchon landing, 
(16 September 1950) und wan alle: | to celebrate the ‘‘fact” that the invaders hed 
heen pushed back into the sea, 
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Viher ¢h.. [Rods packed vp and left Seoul, it is important te coin. that they tok 
witha han ail the isting ied municians and writers they could round up, in 
addition to the: contents of sumerons museums and the bwoks from: many uf the 
Vbraries in Ssorsl. 

Face-to-Face Pressures, Individual ura Greup. In sll Cammurtilat countries, 
vegardieen of the extent of literacy and the dev opmental stzge of Ye rnees media, 
the Communista greatly iucreased their propagiunda impact by ayete matic bpplice- 
tions of personel and oral propagands. It Korea this waa especially the enae 
because of low literacy and timited radio facilities, Ajmout all indivi inter- 
viewed commented on the widerprend use of meetingy that the Commuilets made 
in a!l phases of Korean life. Propeganda that failed to rerch the individual by 
means of the mans media could scarcely fail to reach him through Communist 
azmnts at hic door or in the form cf Communist lectures, “readirgs,” or ‘‘nelf- 
etiticiam’’ epion< potd at his place of work, whether ou farms or in ‘sotories. 

in neve) be Communists employed Party and affilixted organisntion agente to 
conduct house-to-hovse canvasecs, admonishing parents to send their children to 
school, urging hous:wives to atiend the Women’s Alliance meetings, and insisting 
that children j join in the Democratic Youth activitie. Communit police rhook 
hands with Korean women — an unprecedented event, in which they touk adva.+ 
ign of the opporvinity to deliver a personal lecture on the rig..ta (and duties) of 
wornen under the New Order. The Women’s Alliance held weekly propaganda 
lectures and discussions. ‘ne continuing subject was that the women should have 
equality with men — thet the "ou government had subjugated and restrained 
women. atid that now under the People’s Republic the women had their first 
opportunity to break the traditional patterns of male hegemony. 

The leaders of this organization came from North Koren, A subleader was 
designated for every +Slege and for every small section of Seoul. Each leader was 
made responsible fo; every house in her diatzict. Her duties were to distribute 
pamphlets, make speeches, and go from door to dror to tell people ebout the pro- 
gra. The association waa built up slowly and after some weeks the leaders began 
to check attendance. When at2-ndance became comnulyory, absence irum meet- 
ings waa considered prima-facie evideme that the alcentee wre oppueed to the 
goverannent. Attendance nt the wuek!y mectings wae act equivalent ts joining 
the association; actual memicership was ac honor reserved for 02; ya lew. 

The Democratic Youth Association waa ongenised in the anme netecuicws way, 
but through the schouls. This organisation wae characterised by secretivences; 
ithad a secret sign and a paaaworti, Members of a eral! secret croup were guardians 
of the asacciation's policy, and cach day orders were issued to the membership, 
actiguing such duties as writing signs or visiting certain houses for yx 
purposes. The ultimate nource of there ordern wan veiled, and oven the tranamissjon 
process was kept hidder, et ae the other members who passed 
orders to them and the member: to whom they parsed on the word in turn. It wan 
Uhis organisation that wea ordered to visit 2!) the housce in town in an attempt to 
persuade parents to send their children to achool after attendance had fallen off. 

Ar: appalling frequency of meetings pervaded the whole life of South Korre <nder 
Communist ecenpetion. No profersional, industrial, family, or agricultsral group 
Was immune from the mercikan demands cn free time. In addition to the entra 
work exactions made by the Communist oceupion farmen, teachers, docters, 
workero aad businessmen found much of their waking hours cecupied by attend- 
dng indoctrination meetings 
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stutudes. ‘Whe succenn of the Commurwate in Ussening (het: propaganda tins to sc 
many in vo short a time may bs it, c59d measure the effect cf theve self-criticiem 
meetings. 
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Tu eay that few persois in the village are capable of uring modern communica- 
tiona, however, does not mean that information iron. the ovteide wo.id was not of 
keen interest to the villeger of Uist it did not make ite way te him with considerable 

. When newspapers were available, their contenta were. pascad rapidly hy 
word of mouth throughout the village aud settlement. Within a singie day, 
informatioa received iu the morning appears to have reached the settlements along 
the main road rnd, depending on the movements of individuals, into the moat 
remote settlements in the hills. 

During the oceupation, the mayor went into niding with his radie. From time 
to time, the mayor or nome other undergruund radio listener in neighboring villages, 
paseecd on to others purticularly important informstion mositored from the un 
radio broadcasts, but for moe peste. information from the on side came only 
through leaflets, The on effort to drop waftete for settlements along thz mein 
roads was wasteful since it vas unlikely thet peop!s would be able to pick them up 
under the eyes of the pulice of informers. Dropping leaflets in large numbers waa 
algo enid to be wasteful since any information iia a leaflet read by one friendly person 
in « settlement, deep in the mountains, would be quickly transmitted to ali jndi- 
viduale in the villages. 

Under the eceupation the only newspapers ti.st came into the village were 
repritts published in Taejon from the official Communiat paper of Seoul; these 
renrita eame only once a week, in very emall sunbera, and were available to the 
indiviJual reader oniy at the viliage office or local | eople’s Coramittee office. 

The village had one primezy achool, ard no opportunities iocally for higher educs- 
ticn, ‘The oceupation hegan during the summer vacation. and the educaticnal 
machinery was cot revived in any significant form before the Conumunists left 
eon Doprleisieee, 

Meeting» were undouitedly th: main means cf indoctrination. From reporw 
of the villagers, as ir, the case of Seoul, they seem t> have toen in seusion some-here 
in the villag? «t almost ali times of the day and night. 

Meetings were usuaiiy heid in the separate setilementa of the village, The per- 
eure in charzy varied with the nature of the meeting — from reformed non-Com- 
muniste through professions) propsyandists of the Party. Topica discussed at such 
meevrgs covered a wide range cf subject matter. Bome were amply educational 
im claracte: acd consisted of lecturen on communiam or 9! reading newspaper 
aloud. Crthers were hortatory, as on the occasions cf «a election, a drive te encour- 
ages eoperation with nome ncw moverneat, A meeting to attract volyuteers for the 
army, or the visit of a more importcnt Commuaist official. 

Moet villagers cleimned that they seldom attended these meetings, and that 
attendance was generally poor, Th settlement citief was made reapuimise for au 
ample turnout and uaualiy came around to netify people of the meetings and to 
urge them to atte! If only members of the village were holding the meetir 
little trouble aron: because of poor attendance. But if an outaide Communis: 
leader attended the ror’'ng, the settlement chiefs, sometimes accompanied b 
members of the Youth Lesgue, made the munda of the hounel.olde inwetizng tha. 
people turn out immediately, and scolding them ‘cr laxness. It ia, of course, diffh- 
cult to evaluate euch reporta. There ie rasun to believe that attendance wes 
probably better than wee pictured becaum of the fariy heavy preseure pat on 
people to attend. It is equeily difeult to detennine what the villagers got cut of 
thee: meetings. A majority of them naid U.at they found igost of the meetings 
uninteresting, unintelligible, and & treeome waste of time Nevertheiem, ment 
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respondents gave the impression that the villege people reucted very pacrivcly to 
theee mestings. There is certainly little evidence thai the Commusicts were able 
in the short nemmpaticn period to stimulate really e- tive discussion, which would 
have been useful to them us a gauge of the underlying attitudes of the community 
or aga devive for basic reorieutation. 
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Bince mout of the promises of peace, prosperity, eo 
weat evtively enfiifilied, zewards for most people ander Communint domiustion in 
South Hace duiatyy emdated in ak ding patind tena pdline alien: For 
a fer, however, there wore ree! rewerda in new prestige and status sad even i 


certain kind of jromperity. rewards were those given to reeruite to particular 
braawkes of the Conmunist . Even in the short period of 3 months, member- 
ship im ‘lc Party was inade a inite for advancernent in almost any pro- 
fees; 2; endeavor. Those whe memtenip in and were sdmittad to the 


Parry hu good rearva to be grateful to the new cegime, since Chey were ricat often 
rersous whe eould not havc «chieved! pr.motion under the previous mgime. As has 
been seen, e¢:. >i; nal benefits wire delberstely meted out to groups, such as 
womens and workirg-c!am ¢ffopiiag, ~ho had not previously enjoyed mich Lenef's. 
Thue a certeiv snctorprivileged group of peicoms was given 2 stake in the new society 
us snus te bane dedi tpnethdie’ team to of tx Sditadek Wile es aiations 

States. 
Membership us the Communist Psrty ia mt without ite worldly drawbacks in 
countite. — ‘sinve it increases the seks for survival and by ne means 


Se Samanocbe tee oa can On the other band, many testified 
freety to the benefita Communi 4 Party raembers enjoyed in worldly on 
housing a ommodations, and ri tioas in particular. In the prenence of pe» much 
misery and fear, such prerequail ce were repeciatly gratefully reovived by the new 
ruling class. 

Ali evidence pourts to the fact, as met tioned previously, that even in the short 
period of oceupetion 'n Bouth Corea, rsost inhabitante leerned the Communist 
propaganda line to a sufimient xtent to be shle tu rejwat i¢ im prrblic meetings. 
Some city dweilers senerted that the pervasiveness of the prevourca to repeat the 
line, and the invasion of private refuge from it were eo thorough that 20 alternative 
remained but 1 accept the line iteel! or gn into actual opposition to it In any case, 
the control svriem waa sufficiently effective to secure conformity in overt behavior. 
Stull, a) cane pee, bee Get ot Gee namely SS NEES poly 
genes anc ‘ow effective were UN propoganda efforts in ccanix ting the inner sur- 
render ci South Koreans to the Communit presauree, The findings of the aample 
interviews were designed to answer this quention. However, since in the study there 
were many refugees from the Comnunista only, and since b> reprevettative sample 
A South Korea wae possible, evidence of thear ,oints 1s not consusive. Neverthe- 
lesa, enmme partial conchusona may be cited. 

Aroong the refugees who were interviewrd from both North sud South Korea, 
the rossoa moet frequently mven for Bight from the Cocamunad area wee the fear 
that acme member cf the famuly wee marked by the Communste for hquidatios 
Other bacdehipe unpoard by Communist nile were giver ae more important rrasoas 
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for *he flight of North Koreass than for that of the South Korrens. This sersiy 
indicates that 3 months of Con rmuniet domination were not sufficient to makes ita 
gcoerally reotrictive charecte; the compelling reason gives by those who had ond 
tos), ths opportunity to eecape. Theve are sotie indicetions that Routh Koreans 
of the lower economic stratum who ted the Communists felt the restrictions of 
conmunism jew intensely tien the viher groupe. Also tosy were act so see te 
fex” retaliation threatening a member of the family. Thus, it appears that the 
restrictive character of the Communist soc'al program did not impress tha lower 
occupations! groupe eaily cnough to counteract the initial appeal of the program 
& them se it was presented it 
Those who were wost cveri'y agereneive tewerd the Communists wore the 

North Morean refuqens who had hac the most experience with the oporation of the 
syste:n. it is not surprising that in 21) cases the members of the upper status 
groups wer? the ones meet 27% to fee! a direct personal threat to members vi their 
faziies. The voung were lea likely than the old to fect! themselves marked for 
liquida sen, but they were more likely thay the old to feel that aggresive oprmmition 
to Cammusisn would have been the ot!y possivle mode of conduct had thry been 
forced to remain ::nder Communiat rule 

"Ther? is abundant evidence that the oxtput of the Communist media of communi- 
cation tired and bored its listenc:s. But although tedium may be the price of con- 
tinual single-minded indoctrination, it put the Commueiet media at 2 disadvantage 
im comparisor. with eny enmpetitive un nicdia that were able to break through. 

On one point the Communists were apparently successful in serring 2 sustained 
favorable “audience reaction.” Thia wea through the propaganda veme of the 
behavior of their representatives, soldiers, and officials alike. In the first piace, the 
privileged position of te official class seems not, to have made thy poor impreeciup 
ou Koreens that it might otherwise have done, since all officials gave manifest 
evidence of sleepless hard wev' and ceneral inductyy, Bath in dty and ewntry 
srees Koreans reported that they were imprecesd with the diisineslike conduct 
and the courteous betavior of Communist officials. ‘They did not beat peunle 
in the streets’’ is an overt expression of a tacit comparison that was made by taany, 
to show differences between the Communists and the Japanesc, and in some canes, 
between the Communists and the representatives of the South Korean government. 
Although violence was fully unleashed in Ceoul when the Canmunista were about 
to withdraw it: the face of the UN comeback, this deviation from previous section 
was excused by some citizens in view of the soldiers’ end official’ previnus eow- 
sister:tly good behszvior. 


PROPAGANDA PATTERNS IN THE KOREAN COCUPATION 

What conclusion, if any, can be draw: ~ucut Communiat strategy and tactics 
in psychological warfare [ror *h= -s2- of Korea? What observations about 
Sovietisstion of u country emerge from the occupation of Bcuth Korea thet might 
be relevant for a yeychological warfare operation? The following conclusions 
woald appear to be werranted. 


1. Every pdase of Communtet organisation and policy must be excompanded by 
premsdilated peychologven warfare suppat 

The extreme importance that the Communista attach to controlling the wand 
(as distinguished from controling behevter) by means of cym. Sol c.anipulation nay 
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gti parallel in the Weeterr world. There were many featuns of the eurtroi 
ayagers: established in South Morea that testified to the greet importance with 
which the Communists view propaganda. In fact, the activities of the North 
Serve eae. roe aden acres hemes eee 
propannde thes: the Masia Thin ean he seen from the following observations 

(s) iii Det Seicaiek: Qamnebien pineed-0 pinnkteuna: ‘moor angelina 
activities and propaganda training et all levels of the civilmititary hierarchy. The 
Home Ministry, which bad centrol of prupagation of the Con. counist line in Bouth 
Keres, was one of the most efficien$ and cerlicst orgatuzed of all branchew of the 
Commuuirt control syste. Grevt pains had been taken to mike the varly prope- 
gands efforts of the occupying forves achieve the srestest possiole impact on the 
local inhabitants. 

More impresrive than the content ef the Commurisw’ propaganda efforts wore 
the range of persons in the official hierarchy who pecformed propaganda functions. 
“Every oficial a propagandint’’ might be said to be the Communiet maxim. Every 
otficia! whe had contact with citizens was apparently trained, verre a! oly heonwih 
munks lide, but slo in he-w to act towards his clientole as a propaganda agent of 
the regime. The ccurtesy of occupying troces, and the industry and disiolined 
behavior of the civd orheials at all levels greatiy impressed the South Koreans. 
Initially, Communists created in many quarters a favoreble impremion, as a South 
Korean university professor was lod to believe: 


“Bineoerity cr friendlineam to the other races iu needed. Russians have 
more cincority or iziendliness to olher nations than any other vountry, % 
inwiet. It reems that they have no seis: of recis! veriority at all. On the 
othe: hand, the people of every democratic nation have prejudice.” 


The cthiniine that Communists exert over rdiicials at all bevel: wes avparently 
oe tw give the must powerful effect powible to the propagands value of 

contr net. 

The training given to propaganda officers bears out the thorough rises with which 
the Comniuniate implementa their policy cf ntreasing the importance of propa- 
ganda organisation and activity. Propaganda unite appear in the North Korean 
Army dovn to the ~ompany level. Army recruits and prisoners of war Were expaved 
to us inwe |: oropaganda as they were expoerd to military training and indoctrination. 

Propaganda was conducted on ali official f-onta. In addition to the enltural 
branc!ses of the Home Ministry ard the Ministry of Culture itsel{, no “line” fwio- 
tion of government (euch as agnculture, for instance) wes srithout ite “‘culouml’’ 
activities. 

(b) A wide range of persone were considered as rultable targeta for propaganda. 
ta both North and Bouth Korea all evidence seems to point to the fuct that if « 
person wis not heetile encugh t+ be shot, he was ta be subjected to the mout relent: 
ieas indottrination pomible. Thie epplicd, then, to alrnust ail South Korean citi- 
gene and captured prisoner «if war. | seems that a soldier wia 1aore likely to be 
sent into hattle without militery training than without ideological training. Hovee 
wives were brvugh! within the new indoctrination system No technical epecinsty 
was so ‘‘nonpoiitical” in Weaterr, eyes a= to preclude thone shilled jn it free con- 
Gaus! “cultural” sessions. Althovgh the Communivta unucubtedly posnwerd, 
theories thai some were moc likely than others to be succeafully indoctrismted 
they uaually redoudled, rather than relax .|, their efforts in the leas hepeful canes. 
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The technique of self-criticism was apparently used up to the sery point at which 
tee authorities thought that they had succeeded or st which they couctided that 
the person was hopeless nnd miusi be diepoen! of in zome way or another. The 
policy of stressing the necessity for the indoctrination and “rehabilitation” of 
hoetih clemants appears ts serve the ead of Keepiag the seni of the o@ciniaous up 
to a feves pitch. 

(2) Propayands activity sppearm to have been extended into every sphere of 
life. Not only xvas every official and vemiofficia) contact with citizens utilized 
for propaganda, and all “free” time used for nicetings, the extention of Party 

activity into family life was preesed almost to ths pclat of ce;nplete elimination 
at privacy. CSicials, over’, end covert, tried ae far ae powible tu be ubiquitous, 
and chereby they sought to mako ull personal activity public. Into tho void thet 
was created, the official line wae porrad during all waking hours ii omer to make 
the citiseas respond sutomaticaily. 


2. Presagande tockhniques muat be peared to long-range sdjechves ai cli mes ond 
must never be adjusted to short-run “popularity” goals if it means deviation from 
long-run goals. 

Desplhie Communist emphaeis on propaganda guels, it would be wrong to infer 
that poradarity of the Communist cause was » primary objective stressed by tho 
Commus:ist invaders of Korea. The Communists did not. aim at the goal of “sell- 
ing’’ their ideological product in the way of advertisers in a free market. 

Their o'jective wax to secure conformity among Koreans, in behavior and, if 
porsible, im thought, with the long-run policy goale cf Communist etrategy. What- 
tver these iong-run goals wow or might be, the important fact for propagunda 
view that nothing in sight de cn ond in iteelf. Every form ef behavior and ettitude 
that provawande wos devizied tm achiewm cas s mecne te further seats, Thee 
the Communists om sbeninec! ww populsr themea because they though such were 

because of the guals to be furthered. Similarly, popular themes 
could be abandoned if they seemed no longer the bert imeans to achieve the long- 
rup goal for which they were designed. These pointa can be seen from the follow- 
ing obeervations: 

(a) The boredom caused hy the use of the medis and the remorseleas repetition 
of eirgle themes in maas medin and face-to-face contacts waa a function of Com- 
inurtist soneentration on distant ends. The Communists frequently sacrificed 
the popalarity and possible cnjeyment of their mans rredia if thev thought long- 
rup goals were better served. The Communists hold that enjoyment, “fun,” 
edueantion, art are not ends i themselves but (if allowed at all) are only tools for 
the achievement of iciug-run goals. This was the case in North Koroa before the 
mitbresk of hoatilities. 

(b) Communist policy toward communications and propaganda personnel 
always emphasise! long-run conaiderationa, regardiews of the immeciat hard- 
ships that might result. 

Obeervers of the Korear occupauon oftes commented on the shandon with 
which trained teachers and writem were rejetted by the Coramuniets in a society 
where literacy was low and education scarce. Such persons were speedily replaced 
by quickiy tr.imed personnel of low capacity, but the probability is that puch 
lommes in technical reservoirs were of little conarquence to the Conmunita. Writers 
end srliste were valued for the vervice they could render und the Com-nunista 
ited a soft policy, forgiving them for their pas. poiitienl rims whee they could be 
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made positive forces and active sponsors of Communist propaganda. However, 

i from the old regime were eliminsted readily if they were considered 

dow btlul, 8 ie See ee oe ee 

thet of ¢yajeing new cres who, though they might heve ‘es talent, could be 
a4 cotintoge toate for the long-run 


aims in of littl: value, wheres: those persuns with very limited ekill, whe are 
eitindy aevoted to Communist sim, are trely valuable, Thus, echouvls ware 
maruned by primary-echool graduates, skilled writere were repinced by unskilled 
ones, end doctors purged even when there was no one to replace chem. All of vain 
one Ne (4 course, the complvte ruthlemmess 
of this program muet have gone far ¢t> recure outwerd conformity even from the 
mort highly iwained. —- under the Cosrwunist cyatan: there ia 00 suc! 
per son ne the 

(e) “Propagande of the deed” can utilised only when i¢ did re: interfere with 
the 3 af an efficient control avrtewn. Thus, the bebevior of cXicers 


police brutality. ; 

When the Communiots arrived in South Korea they intenrfied the propagandn 
efforte to encourage enlistment in the People’s Army. In one run! village they 
stege! a corne where w visitor made an impressive exhortation to the young men, 
et the climay of which, in an sppmrent burst of enthusianm, he amincunce| that 
he was going to volunteer for military serv’ ce. It wae reported that tii same 
estest-: ras ! Btn LT ay Sipe diggs he am a od hance 

end of their Soutl, Moreen occupation, the Communists raided movie 
theatem and whole villages, without any werning, in order to suminearily “round 
up” all fred soi op oe sellantarns Tezard the end of the oc~upation, when 
it svemedl cg od pk rey tig Ag eartighnny wd acts of 
open force displaced “propaganda of the deed.” Similarly, great efforte were 
macie throu exhortation to enliet doctors in hoepitals, but resort to persausion 
alone Wns ¢ near the end of the occupation when ail technical -xperts 
were rounch ¢ up suddenly and taken to North Korea. 

Giving the tmpremdon that the goverament was popular ard democretic wae 
desirable a0 b:o¢ a0 jt wis not detrimental tu the system of contre!s. 't was as 
cheap and jauch ioe convincing to make poster drawings and demonstrations 
app. a7 like 1 peotaneous acts of loca! citizens an not to do ao. At times, in People's 
Comm.*=« aeetings, the Commumats preferred to hold an election for the anm= 


amounts of ume aince such were not detucted fron working hours, but from ench 
tine as woud otherwiae be spent on prirsts, ar opposed to public, undertaking. 


SUMMARY BASI8 OF ADHERENCE TO THE COMMUNIST REGIME 


Jee genernl the hasie of popular atherence io the Communint regime during the 
orrus2ion 'f Routh Korea can be exolaned simply im termine of ne-cemity -— the 
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controi system was eficient and there was “c slternative to it. The po po valar appeal 
of communiam was greatest for the largest number when it was in iw eariieat 
ateges. This was the period wien the promiers of n more eqquitedie listribution 
of social goods (iand, wages, etc.) were most prominent in the minds of the public 
and when the probatility of their not being sehieved were not yes apperent. At 
thr same time, this was the period when the Communist control avatem was 
actally the weakest. Escape and deiection were more likely to occur nuccese- 
iuily Curing this period, when Al'od fores were nearby and Communist, police 
not yet ubiquitous and ferniliar with the area, shan Inter when controls were more 
firmly established. 

Judging from the Korean experience, it appears thet the initial promises of the 
Corani2nete sre move apt to appeal to the lower incume aati atatue groupe, where- 
aa the upper statuc groups ar: los apt to be deceived by hopes of admiasion to 
the fold. The longer the Communist orcupation lasts, the more cince diflerences 
tend to disspprsr. Controts are tightened and the Communista begin to recruit 
& fw elito that has something to gin by attaching itaelf to the new regime. 
ia sme indication thet in Korea the crestest susteined strength of the Communi’, 
rule in getting voluntary allegance lies is its demonstration of the impersonal 
courtesy ef its. officials, and in its efficiency ia “petting things done” (including 
public worka, schools, et cetera). The conecpt of freedom was viewed ag an cacape: 
from the cierous restrictions of the early regime, but not oe casarily ia terms of 
positive benefits of a material kind. Thus many North and South Koreans thought 
of ike Rhee government 28 “ioone” aad “chaotic,” and appireatly cid rot picton- 
to themarives any positive material mins that imight be socured by Might to the 
UN refuge. Aichaugh there rony be a tendency for young people — those perfone 
leset familiar with aa old democratic regime and these rubject to pressures from 
the Communist indoctrinaiors — to be more easily reconciled to life under Com- 
munisi. rule than ofder persons, stiii there are strong méidrcawone that it m the 
younger group that ia most likely to become actively hostile when it becomes dis- 
illusioned with the Communist reginie. 

Finally, it should be remembered thst in 3 months Korean Commuiiate were 
able to establish over a large area of South Korea a remerkabiy pervasive control 
aystom. Unvler these eachy conditions, overt hostility by the citizenry was entirely 
out of the question. Except ia the jarthermet outlying rural nreas, covert active 
hostility, and even concealed mental resiatance baame sufficiently dangerous to 
irspire generel anxiety. 


PROPAGANDA ACTIVITIES CF A CHINESE COMMUNIST 
ARMY IN WORLD WAR il°* 


A Peliinent Affaire Department of the Chinese 18th (Communist) 
Group Army undertook lo provide ition! education for ihe Chinese 
Sov athe Wins opeagig. Mare countryanle in se ede 


A distinguishing feature of the Chinese ~ Group Cannell 2 Army is the 
accent on political traiting. This training is not given ivat to officers but to every 
man ‘n the regular armies znd in the partisan bands, and pulitical training is given 
all the people in the territories occupied hy the Chinese !8th Group Army. 


* Extracted from an operations intelligence report prepared for uw, 1Y Jan 45, on 
file in US Archives. 
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Soldiern are not regarded as fighting machines, but an members of = totally 
mobilized people whose specific part im the common etruggie iv to bear arma. One 
A Che 18th Group Army tecties, aud by no meat» the loast important, iw Gee 
“political offensive,” in which ecldicrs end peasania ulit~ join in an ideological 
ama uli on puppet and Japanese troops. 

Political Affeira Department 

The Politics! Afaira Department of the Chinese 1Mth ‘Qreup Army ia charged 
with Che polities: education of soldiers und the people among whore thew jive. The 
director ic Cheng Chih-pu. The Divector of Field Opersitions is Lo Jurch’ing. 
The Politica! Affairs Department is divided into four sections. 

14 Ch'ueli ie Chief of the Section ior Work against Japaawe and Peppet Troops, 
vith which this papa’ is concerns! This section in commor!y catled the 
Anthnemy Work fection and is subdivided into the Japanese Army Work Section 
end the Puppet Work Hection. The intter attacks aut only puppet troops but 
sien puppet xoverninents, puppet officisls, and puppet people’ ot ganiaations. 

‘The Aptienemy Work clection hse a bureau in each division or brigade of the 
15th Grou}: Army, © section in each regiment, «nd a cell in each coupsy. 

Policies aud plans are formulated for psychological werfere eampaigns by the 
Political ASsics Departenent headquarters in Yenan. Instructions snd directives 
are sent to brigade bureaus, which inatruct and inform the keer divieions. Com- 
pany cells ‘adoctrinate the soldiers with th: proper atutudes toward prisoners, 
distribute pamphlets and leafiete, and carry ot policies toward Japanese and 
puppet prisoners. The soldiers aleo learn and shout slogane in Japanese and do all 
the front-line work euch as enilecting Japanese documenta, letters, diaries, orders, 
etc. From th =, muck intelligence jw furnished the hoadqusrters af the 18th 
Group Army. A large part of he navenniogivs) warfare works Girected avainst the 
Japanese is Bow carried out by the Japanese Poopie’a Emancipation League. 


Paychological Warfare, 187 - 1088 

The Politica! Affair Department of the Chinese Eth Route Army foriginal 
Chineso-Comzouniat} wan well<ieveloved even before 1937. Such techniques as 
dimtribution of leatiew ucd handbile, wae of pasiers and slogans written on walls, 
and shouting of slogans had beer tried and had proved sncceaaful during the civi; 
wer. 

At first the 18th Croup Ariny ted uaing ite old Chinese slogane and promises 
of good trestinen? against surrounded Japanese unita. However it soon die 
covered such techniques were veeleas. Iv then tried using a few nample Japuncee 
phrases such as “Wounded soldiers will be given medical sid,’ and ‘Those who 
surrender will not be killed.” Every man was roquired to | arn these in Japanene. 
A few prisonero were taken asa result, but on the whole this tactic was not success- 
ful. The Japanese troopa oftsn replied in Japanese ind no one could undcervtend 
them. 

The first leaflets and pamphirta umd ir the psychological warfure against the 
Japanene were radical in tone, with puch exhortations aa “Overthrow the Kmperor,”’ 

"Pown with the militariets,” and “Carry out the revolution in Japan.” The only 
result of such literature, s¢ reported by priasiers, was \ antag oviee the Japancec 
t is 

Tn November 1938 at the Communist Party Central Con mittee session, Meo 
Tse-tung pointed cut that the war wan equally hard on the common people of 
Japan, Korea, Taiwan, and China. He urged a “united front” of al! theese peoples 
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against the war of agyreasion, and a resolution to work for such a united front was 
poased. The troupes and the pecwarts were indoctrinated with thia concept and 
the Antienemy Wark Section hegan to uv it in its pavchological warfare. 

The desired reaction satong Che Janene troop. wis stil! not forthcoming, how. 
ever, 0 the Anticnemy Work Section began to work with Japanese prisoners to 
learn shy their methods were ucunccessful and to try 40 work out better ones, 

it found thet prisoners resporded amasingly fo fnendi; sviapathetic treatment 
and learned thst the principal reason for ine failurs cf ail ite tecLniques ws the 
univers:! fear mone Japanese iroop)e <f —* trearment they would roceive if cap- 
tured by the Chinese. 


Psychologies! W erfare, 1988 - 1942 
The Anticaeiny Work Section soon decided thut its firat task wan to overcome 
Japanene fear of mistreatment 2t thc hands of the Cliinene. The first thing it did 
was to formulate the ‘Battle Discipline’ for its own troops on the treatment of 
prisonora. ‘The following order wan iwmed to Chimee soldiers: 
“Japaneze soidiers are the sona ald brothers of the toiling masses. Deceived 
and coerced by the Japanese warlords and finsncial oligarchs, they have 
been forced to fight against us. Therefore: 
“1, Any injury or insult to Japanese captives is strictly forbidden. No 
confiscation of or damage to their /elangings ia permittad. Officers and 
men of our army who disobey thie order shall be punished. 
“2. Special nnd proper care shall be given to Japanese captives who are 
wounded or sick. 
"2, If Japanese captives wish to return to their own country or retura to 
wtesr orgphe: $00p Unie, ali poasible conve <> n't be viven Wien to 
reach their destination safely. 
“4, Vhore Japanese captives who may wish to remain in China and werk 
for the Chinese Army snail be given proper work. Those wishing to study 
shaii de neipr: to enier suitabie schools. 
“8. Facilities ahall be given to captives who wish to correspond with their 
families or friends. 
"8, Japenese soldiers killed in battle shall be buried and euitable teib- 


stones erected. 
“Rigned: Command i: Chief — Chu Teh 
Vice Coinarder in Chief — Peng Teh huai‘ 

This order was actively carried out by the Chinese 18th Group Army troops 
who aleo passed it on to th: peasanta in their areas. Li Ch’u-li explains the reason 
behind the oruer: ‘‘Through softening their hostile feclings toward us we Suild & 
bridge for our propagands, tv reach them.” They heve alan (ound thet their oniy 
really effective peychological warfare workers ary prisoners who have learned from 
experietice that the “Battle Discipiine” is a reality. 

in 1939 Japanese prisoner-of-war volunteers formed the ‘‘Awakemng L-ague,’ 
which soon became the Japanese People’s Antiwar League, a3 « branch of tn same 
organisation founded in Chungking by Kaji V’ataru. In August 1942 the North 
Chine branches of the league met it: conferer.ce at Yenen. Various prisoner of 
war reported to the conference or their own experiences in varioun Japaccee army 
unite and the effect of Chinese propaganda on Japanes: troops. ‘They reporter! on 
nypecifie grievacces and discontents among the Japaneve scidiers. 
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Paycholegual Warsare in 1948 

Asa result of the August 1942 ewalersn-~ 223 apecific “demands,” such on the 
desnsand for more joud, for protection ageine: pre. eed ty “Micors, were for- 
miuisted and incorporated into a pemphiet sathad “Nemaends cf the ‘Soldiers 

The Antienemy Work Section decided te direct its effoste toward stirring up 
digcontent aimong the Japanese troops The bert evidence that such tactics are 
satiseaiet tad tend the ‘Demands of the Boidiers’’ has proved a jarwicf ful weapca 
iw furnished by captured documents. There prescribe szvere punishment for 
anyone in the Jananze: army vavght reading or in posreasion of the pamphlet. 

Until the contzience of prisoners of war and the members of the Japenese Antiwar 
Lengue, paychological warfare work was carried out by tha Political Afsi:n Dopert- 
ment of the Chinese 18th Group Army, with gradually more and mare participation 
by the Japanesc workers. After 1942 the Japanese workers began to take ove 
-_ phase of the Political Affairs Department's work until now it is practically all 

dome by Jspanese. ‘> Japanene Workcic end Peasants School, estebliched 2% 

Yenar in viel ier 1040, ard similar training place, educate Japanese prisouers 
of war to carry on this peychological warfare work. 

ate Tia an resulie began to show the effectivescas of the improved 
methods. 1 report increasingly severe punishment of Jepanese soldiers 
caught with Chineas propaganda. Surrenders have increased. Though theae 
may be explained rartu!ly by war weariness aod poorer troops used in North 
China, some undouctedly are due to the knowledge, now reported to be general 
armnong Japanese trocya. that they svill be wei! treated by the 18th Group Armiy. 


Payanclogical Warfare at Present (1645) 

Bince the wacom somieceteue Of tw capmewee AliMed Ladgus oe Jandy 2544, 
thee pavehological warfare work has heen expanded. ‘The league was disc!ved aad 
& eapanese Fennle’a Pmancipation League wax formed early this year, It in now 
directed sgainst Japanese civilians in China and in the homeland as well as the 
troops ir North and Central China. Goals of the league were oct up to appeal to 
Japanese everywhere, 

Shortly after the founding of the Japanese People's Emancipation League the 
Chinese 18th Growp Army decided to turn over to the league all psyclsological 
warlere matorial against Japanese trcopu. Policies are decided by the league 
leaders, in conference with the Antienemy Work Section, but fur all practical pur- 
poses the Japanese: People’s Emancipation League functions as an independent, 
wholly Jepuncee organization. 

The Chireer believe that only japanese can sppeai to Japanese effectively — 
for ome th'ng, they know the idioms and tricke of aprech, for another, their suggrs- 
tions avd exhortations are not resented us would be those from a “foreigner.” 

The Antienemy Woebs Seatinn aunnneta and ceinte the Jananrae People's 
[Lanancipation Longe and dove some of the freat-line work where the Japanrae 
league unite are not adequate. Also, tue policies and attitudes thrt give teeth to 
paychological warfare appeals are carned out Ly the Chinese 18th Group Army 
amd the people as a whole. 

Direct 
The Japanese Workers and Peasants School in Yenar haa set up a Propegands 


Committee of 18 “atudenta.”” They work cut programe and policies and write 
some leaflets, Thene ace raciord to Japanese People’s Emenc pation Leagre unite 
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in the field. Moat of the leaflets ure prepared by the field units in accordance with 
the headquarters’ directives. 

The Antimemy Works Section sends telugrame trice a week tw its field Lurcaus 
givimg sunucaries of Japan's military and economi: position and of conditions in 
the Japance North Chine army. ‘Thay ates include sumgeationn an io the prom. 
ganda use of the sews, Part of the telegrams relate the expericnce — the eurccese 
or failure -- of the vusiuus psychological warfare unite. 


“Don's” in 18th Group Army Peycioloscal Warfa': 

T’ang Cheng, one of the 18th Group Army peychoilogical warisre leaders, in 
1930 warned againet ineffective, atstrace, stereotyped antieneiny propeget:s. 
He said that the following mistakes in propagnada must be avoided: 

(1) Attcionting to attain long-range police immediately by stating them i. 
chort-rrage pro 

(2) Merging Jong-range objoctives and concrete teske. 

(3) Underestimating the ability of the militarists to contro! Japanese iroops. 

(4} Neglecting “agitutive,’’ seutimental, and etimuleting prezagenda techniques 
in favor of fundaments: principles. 

(&) Dieregarding chinges of feelings end emotions ia the rank and file of the 
Japanese amy. 


Position Propaganda and [mmediale Aima 

T’ang Cheng stated the immediste aim of the Antienemy Works Section to be 
the ee. S of the fighting power of the Japaaree army, the lourening of its 
ypanisation, and the lermening, of ite stubbcenneca. 

Bemtiwe mnprrnde to aimed ct srtheeliag 2 desc.cmemiGtaam Ginding we 
Jupsa nese soldiers. The evil effects of the war ov Japan eed the Japanese them- 
elves is stresecd. 

AB] types of war weariness, known through prisoner-of-war ceporta, ere stimulated 
and utilized in propaganda -— anger, suicide, desertion, opposition to officers. 
T'crmg warns that the psychological warfare workics cannot expect iminediate 
uncungs and den tions and also thet concrete paychoicgical warfare tasks must 
not se mixed up with long-term political tasks. The personal feelings and intercata 
of iadividual Japanese soldiers must be played on anc therefore must be known 
t) the worker. The psychological warfare workers should first arouse the blind 
rromtaneous antiwar feeling in Japanese soldiara by playing on the dieeantente 
ond irritations known {0 exist. Minor issues should then be enlarged end popular- 
ind. ‘The effect of propaganda 23 it begins to be apparent should be studied and 
antienemy tactics there!ty increased, modified, or changed 2a the situation demands. 

The stabbornnem of Japanese anidiers is duc largely te prejudice sad fear. 
T'arg Cheng states ae the first tazk of the Antienemy Works Section that of mini- 
nigeng the blind antagoniam of the Japanese agninet the Chinese. The approach 
must be through the emotions. 


Prim vere of War 


The xond tzcatment of pnaoners of war hae become the keystone of Chinese 
sth Group Army: psschoiogical wartt-e. The aim, ater all, of all prychoiagical 
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Wartsre 1 ementially to take prisoners, or to oy influence the enemy that he will 
lone hic will to fight, with capture or denertion thre uaual reult. But cold: must 
firet be reasnaably certain that capture will not mean a fate worse than dewt:, and 
thee gener! pottery of the enemy toward orieoners is ROOT knew bo Lie winnie, 

Captured Japanese, a3 soon as they are disarmed, ar2 treated like frienda by; 
thee 18th Group Amny. That the peasant: who have suffered so much frome the 
oacdistic treatenent f 'spanvse troope always treat captured Jepaneas well ia (a be 
doubted. There ia irrefutable evidence, hcwever, that in mmanyv pieces cupiives 
have been well cess] for and this. under al! the circumstances, seems remarte dle. 

Prisoners are given firat-eid treatment, J it bs needad, on capture, 204 then sind 
to the rear for preiuninacy education. Workers of the Antiesemy Work Section 
supervise tiie educetion, with the assiatance of Japanese leagys units, The latter 
do all of the work where they arc adequately staffed. 

A pamphlet in Jecrsiese is prepared to give to eech captured Japanese soldier 
an soon as ite in taken. This expiains the nature of the lath Group Army end its 
wer aime. as well as ive conmeption ul tie irue nature of the war and the way it 
hae affected Japan and C hina. 

At first the aim ia merely tc assure prisoners of yood treatment aad to overcome 
their entagtsien. Little attempt ia tuade to do more than anewer their questions 
and expiain as much of the 18th Group Army attitude and ideology as they secu 
interceted in learning. There are no concentration camps end no compulsory 
laisor for prisdiers of the Uhinese 18th Gra p Army. Prisoners enjuy almost 
complete liberty. They arc segregased sloug officer-soidier and .czalcitrant coop 
erative lines, but the sume treatment is given ail groupe. 

Alter a couple ~f werk» of goad treatment “he nee ners who Sect to ot book 
to their unite are released. ‘The more hostile the prisoner, the so->er he ir relenaed. 
yes i8th Group Army workers believe that this is logical ection — Hf the hostilicy 

a Japanese cannot be overcome he wil) be even better proof to his fellows that 
feaanee are not mistreetad hy the Chinese. Each prisoner releaged io given s 
little farewell party (often joined im by the peasants) and generally senall gifts. 
It isnot the policy of the Antienemy Work Section to seud back Japanese soldiers 
who do not want to retum, though it is admitted that this probably is done by 
some guernila bands il-equipped to care for prisoness. Tor security reasons, no 
prismier is releaset alter he has been in Yenan or, probably, in any othe: permanent 
hesdquarters. 

“The prisoners who reapond to the kind treatment and show av intervet in the 
ideclogy or comeepta of the 18th Group Army or the Japanese People's Emancipe- 
tion League are further instructed ead indoctrinated and are used as soon a4 ponsi- 
hie in peychoiogical wartare units. Sone prisoners efter their several months’ 
education ave used to inetruct 18th Group Army men in the use of Japanese wenp- 
oma. One Janancse eagineer is working as an engineer ui an 18th Route Army 
brigede ; one Japanese doctor is head of one of the sth Uroup Army hospitals, 

A\ first the 18th Group Army was cfraid to return prisoners for fear they would 
only have t& fight them again. They also feared the prisoners would be killed by 
their own offiiem Even when they did allow them to return: i¢ was only after « 
icoang period of indoctrination aod when the prieunevs proved receptive to instruction. 

Now the 1th Group Army leaders advocate releasing moat pnsoners who express 
a dere to go tack to their own iinca, and within a very short time after capture. 
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They explain that, sv far ae having 4¢ cppose thm agein is concerned, there are 
tou fer to make sich difference, Also, nu matter what their officers do to returned 
prisoners, they cannot hide the fxct the 18th Group Army hae permitted their 
aeturm and that they have nut bres: mistevated while im Chinese hands. The Chi- 
Oe ee ee 


mae sth Tpute ae the tar eaptured more son tilt hones and 
she New 4th about G00. Of thie number macy have becn released to return to 
their units. Over 300 have been instructed to help in psychotogical warfare work 
in the 18th Group Army. 


Prepagunats Lo: Sets 

Pronaganda leaflets used by the 18th Group Aricy fel! into several fairly dis 
tinct categories. 

Denvmad Leafles. Thic type urges Japanese soldiern to demand better treat- 
ment, better food, shorter marches, proper burial for their dead, etc. 

Greetitgs Leaflets. Theve are friendly hotiday greetings, Ietters to Japanese eol- 
diers from Prisoners or i8th Group Army mez, letters containing little gifte or 
accompanying comilort bage containing hankerchiefs, playiag cards with slogane 
written on them, siat:onery, peanuts, socp, etc. These contain propaganda of a 
nonpoiitical nature aimed merely at lensening the hatred ond an‘agoniam of Japa- 
nese troope for thy Chinese. 

‘ dehrege Sgees! [an flety Tt nes poe | en paid Pe Ph tres | Posh spade sn? an’ war 
wearintat., Tiny - recall the peace and beauty of Japanese hones, the love of faa family, 
the haed work their women now have to do, etc.. 

Pamphlets. Thee are feirly comprehensive and deal with social and politics) 
covditions or hardships of uhe Japarenc troops or those inflicted by them on the 
Chimeer people. ome by the Japanese People’s Emancipation League expisin 
the long-term aime of that organisation. (For other propaganda techniques 
employed by the 1th Group Arniy, see Onintel Report Mo. 289.) 


Runcons for Success of Peychological Warfare Work 

The rucecess of the 18th Group Anny in psychological warfare is due to a number 
af factors. First, it is baeed firmly on 3 clear conception of the neture of the war 
and ite own war aims, which in turn have been inculcated tnto every man in the 
18tls Group Army and into the people of the territory controlled by it. Second, the 
troop: of the 18th Group Army have been taught to treat prisoners well —- ani 
why. ‘Sinise, ted, has been passed on to the pecple. Third, the work has bees 
turned over ac {cr as possible to Japanese. Fourth, the 18th Group Army is in a 
position to collect a wealth of matenal ahout the Japanese army, the 
diacontenta and grievances of particular units. It ‘aa a great cleal of knowledge 
about Japan, glexned from documenta, newepap*.s, magasines, etc., which can 
be uaed effectively. FL"... 1.2 close contact with the people, not only in their own 
areas. but in those held by the Japansne and puppet Nanking forces, facilitates ite 
volle tion of information and distribuGon of prooagande. 
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THE APPEAL OF COMMUNISM IN SOUTHEART ASIA® 


Br Lucius W. Pre 


A rarer of @ fall study aiming foriner Commies Chineve in i ecsigs. 


The charscter of any political group is conditioned by the way it gaine ite men 
bership and the types of people it can recruit. For the Comzaurist portiee the 
rommiimant parce ib vepsaiity impertant became of Heir patvlion josd 19 find 
people wo ean eucresefuliv approximate al! the qualities expected of ore who 
joima their ranks. That ic, they must find peopie who can isoume Wwe Dube ke. 

By coroparative etudy that focus cn the problem of recruitment it beennes 
pomible to distinguish <:fferent types of Cominuniet partics. There ave those that 
sppeal mainly to individuals who are maladjusted sad who reel therselves alien- 
ated from the general anciety, Such parties can only onerate on the frinese of the 
dominant political process. Another type may have mnaes mapport, but «till appeal 
oaly to certain distinct and limited elements in the total society, sucs: aa the work- 
ing clams or types of inteiierianas. In distinguishing these types 0! parties the 
vulnerabiiities of particular parties may become mors appeal. 

Possilty most important of all, ouch a6 approach can. set some limite on specula- 
tion ebout the significance of cultural differences nad geners! social and economic 
conditions t the development of coumuniam. Then in analyzing tie reentitment 
process it may be found that eult: ire} features comspicuowe in vonee spheres of life 
mMAV he of Jitda ral-pnar anak at eh weer te my Sheare\aa lt kaket aa sepa wut ee 
jeaw etriktite cultann! Bertcnas tay dtath owt tw be eysite erltienl. 

One way of obtaining date ov. the recruitment proce ia to talk With poopie 
who have joined Communint parties and then sutcoqueatl; ‘ft thes. Yaw did 
theme people arrive at their understanding of commurie=:? What was tiie acon 
ing of thie pore than political movement to therm! What were the social and 
soonomic ch eumstances of their iver? What were thar cttitudes sbout politica 
in general at the time they were exposed to coramuiiom? Yow did they perceive 
the party once they joined it, asc what we:s the reasons that were mint compel- 
ling in causing therm to break with commurism? 

It was in ararch of unewern to these and related questions that the Princeton 
Center of international Studies mare it possible (or the writer to carry cut « 


thaee who had schieved leadership positions and those who remained rank-end- 
fle members. Same had served only short pesiode, and ochers had defected after 
over a decade of full-time work for Uie cause of revclution. The object ip the 


© Extrected from an unpublished manuscript, “The Appeels of Commuviam ja Seuth- 
east Asia; The Cane of tne Chinese in Malayan,” a preliminery report of 0 held study 
xyensored by the Princeton Canter of International Btudeee, Frinceton, N.J., part of 
o Lererr study doaling with the appeals of communiam in a Wortern setting under tho 
leadership of Profeanor Gabriel Almond. For the reader wishing %. read more widely 
shout che problema of Southeast Asia ad the spread of communism thorr, 4 reren. 
voturae by Dr. Pye is reeerumended.” 
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interviewing was w collect Wife histories of these provle and ti milate sho pattern 
of their aeceptance of communism to their general attitudes about polities. Sone 
of the interviews lasted for 3 Cays, and none were shorter than a tropical working 
day. 

All thos: interviewed were, of course, Chiness since: they ennmituts at least 
98 percent of the Malayan parcy membership. Slightly over half were born in 
Malaya. It had ‘cer expevted that there might be ecase interestiag differences 
betwoen these who grew up in China and those who knew fife only in the Chirene 
rommunity of Malaya. However, in ail the tabuistions made on oltitudos there 
eppesred to be no significant differences between these twee groups. The differ- 
enone between leaders and rank and file, between esrly joinens and late joiner, 
and betvreen the vex2s were all mors significant. The only iniportant differences 
wae thet the China-born tended to be a little older when thoy first jo.2ed the 
perty and they tended to have siighit!y long:r carsers in the perty. The explans- 
tiona of Sircee dificreaces dees not sevm to lie in any cultured difference, but rathev 
in the {set that che Chine-born were not as exposed to communisui 420 Gbed em 
mitted to the party they felt lees confident of their abilities to find another caruce 
f they ahould break vith communism 

dm ges) the fuemer Communist had received mom years of formal education 
than is common for Malayan Chinese. It is well resognised Uist in Asia the 
developmer:t of comnwnivra is closeiy associated with the problems aid frustza- 
tions of intllectusis. Usualiy sttention has been given to the difficultics of indi- 
vicusies who have developed high expectations from their training in Werelern 
knowledge and whe whoerqueatly learacd that their sccietiia were unable to uti- 
lise them acording te their new talents. ‘The interviews with the form Malayan 
Comnuniats suggest tha: there is a comparable problem for those who are pot 
intellectuals hut who have received slightly more educatiw: dial most uf their 
contemporaries. In their case their educational exp2rience was enough to make 
them awerr of the possibilities for better employment, but not enough to meet 
even the low Malayan standards for white-cuiiar work. Feeling superior te thoee 
with no education, they felt keenly the fnutratione of having invested, ca the 
average, 6 te 7 years in schooling and still working side by side with illiterates on 
rubber estates and in lia mines, 

It. is, of course, impoudle here ever: uw eurvey briefly the numewue chivao- 
teristics vf thove irterviewed. To singls out only a fery ia to rink leaving the innpres- 
sion that they were the most important and that they were not supported and 
somplemented by others. There are, of course, many apprals that operste on 
varius sypes of susceptibilities. Therefore it will be recognised that in talking 
about only = few no attempt is being made to give a complete picture. 

One cf the significant findings of the interviews was the dominant attitude oi 
most of these former Communists toward the West. I¢ has been common to sus- 
peet thet (throughout Asia there run sroug currents of anti-Western freling. The 
rise uf Asian netionaliem and the und «4 1c colonial era suggest that sch may be 
che case, Granted the interview miuaticn may not have been an ideal setting for 
exploring sch a deliente question, but it was used to touch on far more sensiteve 
personal questions with nore success than might have heen auapected. Thue «e 
should not ignore the rather complex attitude toward the Vest that ease out of 
the responses. Their attitudes eecm to suggest that oomibly only a few of the 
Asiana who turn to cunmunism have unqualifiedly antagonie.'c feoungs about 
the West. It is possible that w-, as Westerners, heve tende! to senec « simple 
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rand direct hostility because of our propensitics to lind self-satiefaction in criticiana 
aad at ie same lime to crave wari and inendiy imepei.oes [rom others. 

Be thet as it may, theses former Communisiz ereined to have veon disturbed by 
@ Vi7y derp sense uf smvbiveience toward ail Uiage Western, and ud? vy eteritiy 
menitive feelings. {= the firvt place, all of them hed turned their backs on their 
tensions! cultan., ond they were aif quite orition! of thhuge indigesous to their 
promi’ way 0; life. They were all strongly, almoe: compulsively, oxiented te ali 
fhe} was new and modern. “arly in their hves they had dise:vered that tirir 
prermta were net up to the times and had turned to their peer group fer guidesve 
in their behavior. in the process they tended te identify their parents with uli 
thit was old anc wtimode:. In many respects they were like the children uf 
Aferican immigriote who mek to dissociate themze!ves from their parents and 
#2 conform in & compulsive manner to the culture of thair peers. 

In muckioag out what was new they were trying to identify thereel--en with that 
svbieh was Weatern. For some this meant Western knowledge asd education. 
Thove who nad heen foreed to spend any time on the Chinese classics feit thal they 
that bec: uxjuetly imponed upon, aad their feeling: appeared to be far stronger 
than that of the American child wha can see no poirt in imarning Letin. For 
otters totlernity was to ce found in the conveniences and gacigets common to 
the dally life oi Westemem. 

Their ambivelenan rama when the more they cams to appreciate Western ideas 
aid things, the move they began to sppreciate Western standards. When this 
happened they also become aware of their own infeviorify according fo these 
mtandards, which they now revpecte|. Those who were ctudente auc! prised aduen- 
tion began to realise that in npite of their yeass of ntucly they were wot the equals 
of thos who were mere at home in the Western tradition. Other, for example, 
whores interests were ia athletics spoke of how they knez thut they could not equal 
the physical skills of Westerners. 

In coramuniam this ainbivalence was resvived. They accepted communism sa 
repreaenting the moet advanced form of modern knowledge anc’ the way of the 
future. And in spite of the difficulties in becoming guod Hoisheviks, the etund- 
ails were not mnpreribly high. he intellectual effort necenasry io hecome a 
theoretician of Marawm-Leniaism waa not as exacting ns thei required to gain 
recognition in any of the fields cf Wealern knowledge. They ~ :Jd now fel artis 
faction in meeting the standards of something mew and modern. 

In nomerove weya they expreewed these attitudes, sumn2 quite explicitly, others 
in more indirect fashions, For example, most of them spoke of ow important it 
had been to them that communism was an international movement with partics 
an twery conrtry in the world. Several of those who bad become party functior- 
Aarieo announced with pride Uhat because of their rank in such ¢. world-wide organ 
zelion they were ruperier to the mass of rank-and-file members of the British and 
American parties. Others found undeniable aatiaiaction in boasting of how they 
had beea moembers of a party that was eaperior to the British end American Corr- 
munist parties. Even tenagh they had broken with eommuniam they still ecemed 
to find ratisfaction in the thought that they had been able to realive standards cf 
achievement that Englishmen and Americana were uaab'e to mate’: ileo, many 
of them epoke of the satisfsction they nati gained from knowing thy Washington 
exd Loaden wer: disturbed and worried about communism and what they as 
mndividvals were doing. Although they frankly said they did act fully understand 
the implications of communion at the level of the heats of governtnents, they did 
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feed that there must, be something ww cotnmuniam to cause thoee they had --cng- 
hinted sz their intellctua!l superiors to worry so. Thus their schicvemente and the 
nemdards of heing t: gcod Communrst could not be entirely meaningless. 

(ine reason shy they may not have had aa clear-cut anti-Western sentiments 
a3 gome Asians whic: do not beconve Conununiets appear to have is that they were 
gesnerally rather uimophiaticated in intellectualizing abous thingn they had noi 
personally experierieesd’, At the same time moet of them had he? no perecnal 
experiences that might have produced howtiie fectings toward Weeterneis. Much 
of what they sppr-ciated about the West had come to them second-hand, Thus, 
they did aot hay. cleariy defined impressions about Westerners az individnale. 
At, the anime tice they did not sppeas to be able to conceptualise a mors abstract 
lever of relation hetwoer: the West and Asia. They teaded to be bound by the 
corserete and the particular. 

Their inck of mare univereslwtic concepts said standards was relevant! to much 

of the ay perenily Upportunistic quality of much of their behavior, They tended 
w act wucording to what they considered te be the dictates of the moment aod 
vot according, to more get eralized etandards of behaycor. 

“ris feature of their bel wvior seems to have been very basic to their social back- 
crevunds. As we have itidieated, they had litile respect for their parents and 
instead looked t: their groupe {or guidance. In part this was because they apporred 
to Pave been keenly aware of cistic ions in sovial and wconomic states sad the 
roani bili ties of ugwerd socis] motility. Thus the vast majority indiented that 
wey neal expecta! to realine s higher social and economic stetus than thet of their 
parent. They feit that their perents imew jittle of the realities of modern life 
beeane they had belenged to e nore stace-bound aad traditson-oriented soriciy. 

However, Qu craater opportunities for social ecvancment thet tho: now had 
sternmed mainly from the very inetabilities of soeial aud economic )ife in their 
world, &-cial mobility had not coine from the deveropment of » more open suziety, 
bat reUser from the unpredictsblenens of life in mouern Asm. Buch major develop. 
ments ao ‘var and econotaic criaer, over which they had no control, could drastically 
siter the situations in which they found themselves. Each aev elreumstance could 
and hac] 14 be exploited if Shey wer: to maintain or advance themselves. In siiort, 
uthcugh they recognised the nomibilties uf suciai mobility Usey did but inet Uiat 
there war a stable social ladder up which they could climb if they desired to get 
ahead. Rather, out uf the turbulent time: tity expected that dtiustions might 
artee that, if they <xplotted thei, could bring them advaniega. 

An even deeper rengon for their appar-ntly oppurtunittic Lehavior was that they 
were not far remowel from a tradition o-ieuted society. !n spite of their rejection 
of the old, much of their behavior was influenced by . onsiderntions basic to a 
traditions! type of mriety, In such a rociety the cues fo- guiding an individual's 
tehavior ere to be found in the partaculsriatic and fairly well«sefined relations that 
bund hiza to otheer. The demands for statality rewule on the behavior becoming 
formalised, and the system is waintained hy strong preseures fur couforming. 

The interviews suggest that most of the former Communists felt ar alrnost com- 
ptalsive need to conform to the primary proup they were oriented tw, j.e., with tuir 
peer group. Also they sought to find the cuca for thew behavior in the reletions 
Uaat they had with others. However, these r-tations were far from stable, and thus 
there was wo posstbility for them to become formalised. To ignore Uhe attitudes 
of thone ebcvt them was practically impossible becaver of their great rene> of 
wmecewrity over becoming sovally wolated. They were conetartly looking for 
guitaner from other. 
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Seem cbara teriatics of their behavior resemble in many waye the qualities that 
Ene Fran hie wentified in hie “merke-onente!" chess<ter end David Rissman 
in his “ithemdizseted” personality. Of course, soth Fromm end Riesman heve in 
mad th. type ot chatacter con mnon Uo an industnished, consuraer-oriented society. 
Howewr, cur sample suggests that something conmperabte may be couumon among 
people who art just breaking away from tradition-orientad novietves. Theoe quali- 
ties mey snake them vulnerable to charismatic ieedcrs and inersaer the likelihood of 
politics instability. 

In th: case of those interviewed this, what might be called “tactical orientation” 
of muel of theis behavior, wont thet «hee they beieme Communists thay fclt 
that they were idenvifying with scimething that wes powerful. In the party they 
felt Ghat they saw siabiity in an otherwise unstable world. They were quite franic. 
ie discunstmg hov: they expected thet by jeising the party they would find personel 
edvy.ntage. Communiem offered to mest of chem « career opportunity. In the 
dtuewon they found thermpelves in it seemed the wise aad amart thing to join the 

Tine beck oF any atrong commitments to more automomona valiex mannt thet 
they had little difficulty im accepting the Communixt position that all aould be 
sacrifeed to gaining power. Strongly tactienlly oriented in their own lives, they 
felt thar it wan ominentiy reasonable that the pecty shorid place priniazy value on 
power and hoicd up the skilled power tactician xe the idea! In thie maps t there 
wea & great difference between the former Melayan Communist and the former 
Wosters Communmt. in the Weet ons of the major problems of the Communista 
appears to be Finding vecruita who are nt excessively concerned about the ethical 
question of ends and means. This problem does ne4 seem to have been an imporiant 
me in the training of recruits to the Malayar party. 

Also, tha pride of the formar Cormmunists in their suilities to understand and 
exploit any situetion meant that none would admit that they had joined front 
groupe without knowing that they were Communist-led. On the contrary, most 
of thet: inmeted that they had joined such groups precisely because they knew that 
they ware Communist dorninsied To join something without knowing its scaege 
cl leadership would be tw a¢t irrationally in their way of thinking. They were not 
disturbed that such groupe did not frankly indicate the motives of their —— 
sine inteltigent behavior requires that one not dvertine all one's intentions. 1! 
also means that when they joined the party itelf they were not shocked, as miny 
forcoer FYestern Communists were, that the inner ductvine of the party was not the 
serac of ite propagenca. Rather they seemed to feel that they were coming in 
eloner coritact with a meaningful source of power thet :suld give them mocurity, 

In coming to the party, most of che.a demicd that they had been carried away by 
emotional aopeals, Rather they felt that they had kep: their feet on the eround and 
had been highly pragmatic in their calculations. It was only adter they had fully 
commited thernerives and feeling that they could not turn back that they began 
to tweome etrongly emotionai!y involved in the cause ef revolution. Far leas 
motivated by gencral humanitarian aod idealistic conmideratious, Uny were better 
prepared tien most Western recruits to communinm for the trainiug in bow to 
teeomne & good Bolehevik. 

Few of them indicated that they had heen diaturoed oy tne Communist reliance 
on violence. In fact one of the moet striking feavares of their pre-Comanruniet views 
about the nature of politice was their aszociation of political activity with viclerce, 
conflict, and etriggic. In characterizing their parenta aa being epolitice!, inany 
raid such things as “‘tny father was a peaceful, quiet man who didn’t Eke to fight. 
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Il wed to like to argue and thet is why | got interested in politics.” Their intro- 
Curtiery to poliiacs had rot been through civics courses, but had conse from knowl- 
edge, usually firetheod, of Chinese civil wars, Japanese occupatios, and the Brith 
struggle with the Malayan Corsmuniats. Their politica! “awakecing’ had come 
about as ® result of having to meet the consequences of wer and violence, and vot 
nathe resuit of dreaming new ideals. Their whole exporic\ce had taugns vhem thst 
ne who was strongest in the militery field would be the one who hed political power, 
Thus in teir minds the Commousnets, in using violence, were behaving as any athe: 
important “politica! group. 

In joining the Malayan Communist Party moat of their, although 
ita international afiliationws, felt that thes were conferming to Chiceac behavior. 
This was particularly true of those who joined =fter the victories of the Chinese 
Consrnunista in the homeland. However, evea among the carly jow-re the fecling 
was that they were identifying thermelvea with ta> strongest group in the Chinese 
community. Interestingly enough, however, once they were commited they tended 
in their own mindg to Chink of the party as being led by the Puviet Union rather 
thia Chins. This may havv. bees dur to their need of feeling aint they were * cart 
of a grvat international movement. Also, they had to feel th it they were id, utufied 
with ecomething more then jvst ¢, Chivere group since they placed sucd value on the 
new. our of the reepundynta anid that the main reason that they had brovei 
with the Malayen Communist Party was that they had finally decided in their 
own snirds that Ruse was not in fect leading them. They seneed thai thers was 

hing absurd in a group of half-ecucated Chinese trying tc chaiienge the might 
of the Hritieh Eenpire. 

In this respect it is interesting to note that even after they had broken with 
communism they did not feel that China had lost her vovereignty to ihe Soviet 
Union, They wuld puint to what they considered stili te be the facts: In two short 
years after the Chinese Communiete came to power, the traditicnally weak ecaniry 
had bioa able to defeat the United States and all ite allies in Korea. Thi Urey: fad 
was no mesa achievement. They could find no precedent in history for a eocniry 
that hed Jost ita vevereignty scoring such victories. Their complaints againet the 
Peking govrament did rot ixciudr tho zharge that it had made China a vasmal of 
the Soviet Union, 

Th. cet of attitudes, which made much of the former Co-»meniste’ behavior 
appen: to be opporturietic, ecenus to have bezn related to tne tumultcous conditions 
under wi.) they hed broken their ties with a traditional society and found the 
cpportunse. . + eordul mobility. Lxtremely sensitive ‘> the attitades of others 
and seeking to Sud .‘» appropriste guides for ther own sctiona in the inameriate 
situation, they hed litzde u.eulty in adopring manv of the qualities basic Ww the 
Bolahevik inodel. However, they (so hact certain qualitice basic to thie constalla. 
tion of attitudes that mado it extre acl; difficult for theta to meet the standards of 
Coramunist behavior. In particule: the insecusitics they seemed to dsvy over the 
dangers of becoraing socially iwola‘ed ticant that they attached great importance 
to pertonal relations. Their desin to conform to prevailing attitudes was ia part 
u refisction of their search [ez per. onal tien that would give thum security, None 
hed ,ore out of his way to find cormmunian. Haier they bad bewn led to the party 
by personal aamociations. Thue 'n wlerulying with the -arty they felt they were 
wtatsishing 2 porvonal relation shat would give them security. 

However, once ia the pores Shey were disturbed by the mere itnpersonal qualitves 
of lage in a Communit orgemation As might be expected, they were neprepared 
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for tas ehvracver of Cotnmuaiet discipline and the apparent inability of the peity 
to forget or forgive whai«:tar they did wrong. Expocting to Gnd seourity in highly 
pemponal and particularistic relations, they were unnerved by the impersona! and 
eonersliutic standards cormmor te relaions in ine pacty. Hinz they sought to 
adjust to this problem and to mect the other demands of being a Communist is 
anotha: story. 

The imterviows, of course, also revealed other attitudes that were important in 
unkerptanding bow ice peopx can tc communism. But in gescral theee also 
vaundunetr tho gnatbien shah Sor Otpginad of hechbe Cuvscpatiatisieaak sangatts 
vf communism were thoes Uist Kiuehed very close 6. th + desire for personal security, 
andi anpearad to offer them possibilities for what might be called “career advance- 
mest.” Whet scomed to have been critical was their inatility to fiud any alterna. 
uve t communism at their level of soviety thst would hays offered tem oppor- 
tunitics of gaining security, status, and « formal reesgnition of their limited joader- 
aluiy abilsties. With the waditional Chinese groups and orguiizations thai preve 
Nuesy gave the individual & place im eociety breaking dowa or becoming cheoleie, 
theme peau: acem to have felt insecure in a mere impersonal aml compevifive world. 
Whet the West and democracy had to offer could be viewed as good and desirable, 
but it lay far beyond their reach. Within their own setting it was the Corrmunints 
vho were the most active and who ofter represented the only ateraative te sceit 
isohation. 
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